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Springfield,  Mass.,  November,  1901. 
The  centennial  of  the  birthday 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  noted 
philanthropist  and  educator,    occurs 
on  the  tenth  of  November  of  this  year. 
That  this  centennial  should  be  pub- 
licly commemorated,  as  it  is  to  be  in 
Boston,  is  very  fitting;  but  a  wider 
recognition  is  due.       Comparatively 
few  of  Dr.  Howe's  appreciators  can 
be  present  at  the  memorial  meeting  in 
Tremont  Temple;  but  many  people 
throughout  the  land  will  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  gratitude  and  ardent  admira- 
tion as  they  think  of  this  wonderfully 
beneficent  life. 

There  is  much  to  recall  about  Dr. 
Howe.  His  sympathies  were  so 
broad,  his  activities  so  great,  that  his 
work  extended  into  many  fields;  and 
in  each  field  he  proved  himself  such  a 
leader,  such  a  power,  that  what  he  did 
in  any  one  field  alone  was  enough  to 
set  his  name  high  in  our  heroic  an- 
nals. 

He  was  an  apostle  of  freedom : — 
freedom  for  the  struggling  Greek  na- 
tion, in  whose  war  for  independence 
he  was  a  volunteer  and  served  brave- 
ly ;  freedom  for  the  poverty-bound  or 
sin-bound  people  for  whom  he  labored 
so  assiduously  and  wisely  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Charities; 
freedom  for  the  blind  from  the  igno- 
rance and  pauperism  which  most  peo- 
ple thought  to  be  the  inevitable  bond- 
age resulting  from  blindness;  free- 
dom for  the  feeble-minded  in  what- 
ever measure  possible;  freedom,  in 
fact,  for  the  human  soul  from  all  re- 
movable chains. 

The  unique,  the  paramount  deliv- 
erance with  which  Dr.  Howe's  name 
will  always  be  associated,  however,  is 
that  of  the  blind-deaf-mutes,  Laura 
D.  Bridgman  being  the  chief  example. 
Her  education  was  alb  pioneer  work, 
— a  work  conceived  by  Dr.  Howe  and 


executed  principally  by  him.  When 
we  rejoice  in  the  happy,  active  lives 
of  the  educated  blind-deaf-mutes  of 
to-day,  we  should  remember  Df. 
Howe's  "patient  study  and  costly 
toil"  in  the  discovery  that  even  if 
shut  in  by  a  triple  barrier,  the  mind 
could  be  reached  and  freed. 

More  valuable  educational  reading 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  than  is  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Howe's  published  re- 
ports of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
South  Boston,  Mass.  Perusing  them, 
the  reader  is  often  led  to  marvel  at 
the  penetrative  wisdom  of  their  au- 
thor; for  he  set  forth  many  of  the 
"newest"  pedagogical  truths,  and  put 
many  of  them  in  practice  in  his 
school. 

The  fact  that  the  memorial  meeting 
was  originated  and  planned  by  blind 
people  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  testi- 
mony to  the  efficacy  of  his  work  for 
their  uplifting.  The  exercises  at  the 
meeting  (Tremont  Temple,  Monday, 
Nov.  11,  3  p.  m.)  will  consist  of  ad- 
dresses by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and 
other  eminent  speakers,  Thomas 
Wentworth  lligginson  presiding;  the 
reading,  from  raised  print,  of  Whit- 
tier's  poem  on  Dr.  Howe,  entitled 
The  Hero ;  and  of  music  rendered  by 
blind  people — an  organ  voluntary,  a 
selection  played  by  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution band,  and  The  Psalm  of  Life 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  female  voices. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe*  and  the  other 
members  of  Dr.  Howe's  family  will 
be  present,  and  the  meeting  will  close 
with  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  in 
which  the  audience  will  be  asked  to 
join. 
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HOWE  CENTENNIAL, 

Anniversary  of  Birth  of,  Perkins  Insti- 
tution Founder  to  Be  Obmved  Nov.  11 


On  Nov.  11.  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
nf  Dr.  Saruuel  Gridley  Howie,  tho  founder  of  the 
Parkin  1  til  itlon  Cor  tho  Blind,  will  bo  ->b- 
served  In  Tremoiti  Temple,  uu4«&  the  auflplaea 
of  the  Qraduflte*'  Association  of  tho  P*rklns 
fk-botil.        Senator    d'coitf*     V.     Hour,     a    111 


'rlrnd  nf  t)r.  Howe,  \v!U  preside.  Dr.  Udward 
Everett  Hale.  Miss  Eniilte  Foulsson,  I'.  B.  Sun- 
born,  Richard  Humphreys  and  Professor  Mo-iatte 
of  Brown  University  will  gpoak  ,,f  his  work  and 
life,  a  musical  programme  will  bo  given  by  the 
inmates   of   the    Institution. 

I)r.    Howe    wus    Itoin    In    Huston    Nov.    II.    1801. 
After  graduating  from  Brown  University  In   IWU?, 
I      it     his    entire    life    In    philanthropic    work. 
2  he  established  the  Perkins   Instil uti 

th.-    Blind,    of    which    he    was    manager    for    ■»') 
rears,    in   1843  b«  Wan   Interested   in   the   found 
ins    of    the    Asylum    for    Idiots,    now     located    ;, I 
Vt'nverley,     !!)••    tlrst     Institution     of     lis     kind     iu 
America.     For   ten  years,    l*C3-7">.   he   was   chair- 
man  of    the    State    Board    of    Cbariti**.    .md    for 
many  years  was  a  member  <rf   the  board  of  trim 
tees  of  the  MftSSactHUVtU)  General   Uospltal. 
from 
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OPPOSED  THE  TENETS. 


West  Roxbury  People  Did  Not  Want  a 

Home  for  Bljryi*Babies  Opened 

on  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 


An  effort  has  been  made  by  residents 
of  a  section  of  West  Roxbury  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  home  for 
blind  babies  at  47  Mt.  Vernon  street, 
West  Roxbury,  which  estate  had  been 
rented  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Bos- 
ton Niursery  for  Blind  Babies,  one  of 
.Boston  s  many  charities.  Since  last 
January  this  institution  has  occupied 
the  estate  at  3028  Washington  street, 
corner  of  Westminster  avenue.  Horace 
u.  A  len  is  the  president  and  he  has 
associated  with  him  upon  the  board  of 
directors,  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton, 
Mr  Converse  of  Maiden,  Edwin  D 
Mellen,  William  W.  Davis  and  others 

Recently  the  present  home  for  the 
baoies  on  Washington  street  has  had  its 
sanitary  arrangements  condemned,  and 
as  the  house  is  too  small  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  nursery,  it  was  de- 
cided to  find  a  suitable  place  elsewhere 
™d  ^  estate  47  Mt.  Vernon  street' 
West  Roxbury,  was  Tented  from  Dennis 
Cronin  for  two  years,  it  is  said.  A  lease  I 
had  been  drawn,  but  had  not  been 
signed. 

Work  of  renovating   the  building  was 
progressing  when  the  neighbors  leVrned 
t£J?   af  us,e  jt  was  to  be  put,   and  then 
they    circulated    a    petition,    it    is    said 
among    the   residents    in   that    neighbor- 
hood,   addressed    to   the   officers    of   the 
nursery,  asking  them  to  give  up  the  use 
of   the  house  for   the  purpose  for  which 
it    was    intended.      A    committee    of    25 
called    on    Mr.    Allen    at    his    o    ce    one 
morning    this   week,   and  presented   him 
the    petition    signed    by    many    citizens 
residing   on    and    in    the   vicinity   of   Mt 
Vernon  street.    It  is  said  that  Mr.  Allen 
was  not  pleased,  ..nd  he  is  said  to  have 
told  the  committee  that  the  society  had 
leased   the  estate,   had  expended  a  con- 
siderable   sum    of    money    for    improve- 
ments  and  that   tne   nurserv   would   oc- 
cupy  it.     Then    the   owner  of    the   prop- 
erty was  consulted  by  the  committee, and 
he.   it  Is  said,   was  Influenced   to  have  a 
conference    with    Mr.    Allen,     with     the 
result    that    the    nursery    officials    reluc- 
tantly   gave    up    their    intention    of    oc- 
cupying  the  premises. 

In  an  interview  with  the  matron  of  the 
nursery,  Airs.  C.  M.  Tregear,  she  stated 
that  the  present  home  of  the  nursery 
had  in  no  way  been  objectionable  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Westminster  avenue, 
and  as  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
j  their  present  quarters  on  account  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  sanitation  of  the 
building,  the  inmates  had  to  be  cared 
for  somewhere. 

At  resen  there  are  nine  babies  in  the 
nursery.  The  nursery  is  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  people  of  Boston,  and 
it  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow 
as  superintendent,  and  the  house  physi- 
cian is  Dr.  R.  J.  McCormack  of  Rox- 
bury. 
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It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate  associations  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  that  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  great  benefactor, 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  be  recognized  in  some  appropriate 
manner;  accordingly  these  associations  are  arranging  exercises 
to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  at  three  o'clock,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Monday,  November  eleventh.  The  Honorable  George  Fris- 
bie  Hoar  will  preside,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Sanborn,  Mr.  Richard  Humphreys  and  other  well  known  speak- 
ers will  give  addresses. 
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Springfield,  Mass.,  November,  1901. 

THE  EASTERN  KINDERGARTEN  ASSOCIATION. 

A  MEMORIAL  MEETING. 

great  educational  reformer  of  Massachu- 
setts. Here  was  that  saintly  woman, 
Elizabeth  Peabody.  to  whose  untiring  ef- 
forts it  was  due  that  this  system  of  Froe- 
bel's  became  productive  in  American  soil. 
Under  this  influence  Miss  Garland  was 
drawn  to  the  kindergarten  system.  She 
studied  it  thoroughly,  became  a  teacher, 
opened  a  class.  From  that  day  to  the  end 
of  her  life,  her  influence  was  a  constant 
stream,  reaching  not  only  every  part  of 
the  city  but  to  the  extreme  ends  of  this 
country  through  the  influence  of  the  earnest 
young  women  who  came  under  her  train- 
ing. I  have,  many  a  time,  had  occasion  to 
know  just  exactly  what  her  influence  was, 
how  great  her  work  was,  how  large  her 
heart,  how  much  she  wished  to  do  for  all 
classes  of  children.  She  was  always  a 
helpful   friend  to  the  class  of  children  in 

whom  I  am  interested.  *  *  *  To  her 
spirit  all  the  children  of  this  community  owe 
a  great  deal.  It  has  produced  educators,  re- 
formers, helpers ;  men  and  women  that 
are  earnestly  at  work  to  remedy  the  evils 
that  beset  society,  and  to  bring  to  the  world 
a  new  order  of  things.  To  that  spirit  we 
owe  gratitude,  reverence,  and  an  affection 
which  I  am  sure  will  last  as  long  as  our 
lives  last. 


The  first  meeting  for  this  year  of  the; 
Eastern  Kindergarten  Association  was  held 
October  15,  at  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's 
church.  At  the  business  session,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected :  President, 
Miss  Laliah  B.  Pingree  ;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Channing  Rust  ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  Gertrude  Gove  ;  treasurer, 
Miss  Lucy  Kummer. 

The  main  part  of  the  afternoon  was 
devoted  to  a  memorial  service  in  honor  of 
Miss  Mary.  J.  Garland,  who  died  July  28, 
and  a  short  sketch  of  whose  life  is  given  in 
Kindergarten  Review,  September,  1901. 
The  meeting,  a  beautiful  one  in  every 
respect,  was  opened  with  the  singing,  by 
kindergartners,  of  the  Mother's  Hymn, 
"  Up  to  me  sweet  childhood  looketh." 
Miss  Pingree,  who  presided,  spoke  briefly 
but  feelingly  of  the  fitness  of  a  memorial 
imeeting  held  by  the  Eastern  Kindergarten) 
Association  in  honor  of  Miss  Garland,  who 
had  been  the  president  of  the  association 
from  the  beginning  until  two  years  ago, 
and  its  honorary  president  since  then.  She 
spoke  also  of  the  awakening  and  develop- 
ment which  had  come  to  her  as  a  student 
in  one  of  Miss  Garland's  early  classes.  She 
then  introduced 

I)i:.  Michael    Anagnos,   Director  of  the 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Dear  Friends:  How  sweet,  how  helpful, 
how  reassuring  it  is  to  leave  the  noisy  parts 
of  the  town  and  come  here  under  this  roof, 
where  one  of  the  noblest  voices  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  heard  for  a  long  time  ; 
how  sweet,  I  say,  it  is  to  come  here  and 
pay  our  tribute  to  a  life  which  stands  for 
what  is  noble,  high-minded,  pure,  patriotic, 
humane.  *  *  *  When  .Miss  Garland 
came  to  Boston  she  found  congenial  spirits. 
Here  was  Mrs.  Mary  Mann,  the  wife  of  Hie 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HOWE. 

Pupils  and   Graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  tor  the  Blind  Will 
Hold  Memorial  Meeting,  Nov.  10. 
To     the    Editor    of    The    News:— On 
Nov.  in,    100  years  ago,  a  little  stra 
came  among    us.      it    was  a  baby  boy, 
who  laughed  and    cried  and  cooed    just 
as  other  babies  do.    He  grew    to    man- 
hood, and  proved    to    his   friends    (and 
Ins   enemies    also  )    that,    a     way    could 
and  should  lie  opened  by  which  persons 
deprived  of  sight  might  be  educated   as 
well  as  those  more  fortunate. 

On  Nov.  10  of  the  present  year  the 
pupils  nod  graduates  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stil ut  ion  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind  will  assemble 

in  Tremonl  Temple  to  pay 
their    tribute    of  love  and  gratitute  to 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  so 
earnestly  labored  in  their  behalf,  ever 
holding  high  above  him  the  words, 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome*." 

As  Nov.  10  falls  this  year  on  Sunday, 
this  public  centennial  service  is  to  be 
held  on  Monday,  Nov.  11.  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar  has  kindly  consented  to  pre- 
side, n*d  other  prominent  men  who 
friends  of  Dr.  Howe  will  speak. 
A  Graduate. 

South  Boston,  Nov.  1,  1901 


boutn  Boston,  Nov.  1,  1901. 

Hbe  XEelegramj 

TUESDAY,    OCTOBER   29,   l&oi. 

to  cklebrate^Trt hday" 

of  dr.  samuel  g.  howe. 
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The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of  ;> 

its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid-  q 

ley  Howe.  j  ^  >- 

Public  exercises  of  an  interesting?  {. — 
character  will  be  held  in  Tremont  tem- 
ple, Boston,  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  3  p.m. 
Among  the  speakers  Prof.  Manatt  of 
Brown  university  will  represent  Dr. 
Howe's  alma  mater. 

Dr.  Howe  was  Identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work,  but  to 
many  he  is  first  remembered  as  tihe 
pioneer  of  education  for  the  blind  in  this 
country. 
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(Photos  by  : 
"BABY    FLORENCE." 
Two  of  the  blind  babies  of  the  Bo 


artridge.) 

"BABY  DAVID." 
ton  Nursery,   3028  Washington  street. 


"A  most  contemptible  piece  of  busi- 
ness," 1s  the  way  in  which  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Snow,  the  superintendent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  character- 
izes the  opposition  of  those  residents  Of 
Mt.  Vernon  street,  West  Roxbury,  which 
prevented  the  removal  last  Tuesday  of 
the  nursery  from  their  present  unsani- 
tary quarters  at  3028  Washington  street 
to  the  more  suitable  place  which  had 
been  made  ready  to  receive  the  little 
blind  tots. 

Miss  Snow  said  to  the  Post  reporter 
last  evening  that  the  head  and  front  of 
the  opposition  are  a  Mr.  Davidson  and  a 
Mr.  Smith  of  .Mt.  Vernon  street. 

"It  is,"  she  said,  "a  subject  upon  which 
I  could  talk  for  hours,  I  am  so  angry." 
She  said  that  recently  the  present  home 
for  blind  babies  on  Washington  street 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Board  of 
Health  on  account  of  the  plumbing,  and 
the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  repair 
without  doubling  the  rent,  and  besides  the 
eccommodations  are  not  adequate. 

It  was  decided  on  these  accounts  to  re- 
move, and  the  estate  47  Mt.  Vernon 
street.  West  Roxbury,  was  rented  from 
Dennis  Cronin  for  two  years,  it  is  said. 
A.  lease  had  been  drawn  but  the  papers 
ad  not  passed. 

While  the  work  of  renovating  the  pro- 
josed  new  nursery  building  was  in.  prog- 
ess   a    petition   was   circulated    and    pre- 
ented  to  the  Hon.  Horace  G.  Allen,  who 
$   president    of    the    Nursery    Board.     A 
ommittee   presented  the  petition   to  Mr. 
who,    it    is   said,    was     not    at   all 
1    and    he   explained    that    the    so- 
lety  had  expended  a  good  deal  of  money 
nd  that  the  owner  of  the  new  property 
yould   have   to   be  taken   into   considera- 
lon. 

Miss  Snow  stated  that  she  understood 
\Ir.  Allen  to  stipulate  that  if  the  Mt. 
yernon  protestors  would  reimburse  the 
lursery  for  all  the  expense  to  which  it 
iad  been  rut  and  could  arrange  satis- 
actorily  with  Mr.  Cronin,  his  board 
nould  waive  their  legal  rights  and  re- 
Inquish  the  idea  to  remove  to  Mt.  Ver- 
non street. 

But."  said  Miss  Snow  last  night,  "we 
Have  not  given  up  yet.  I  saw  Mr.  Allen 
this  forenoon  and  he  addressed  a  letter. 
Informing  Mr.  Davidson  that  if  he  (Mr. 
Allen)  did  not  hear  from  the  Mt.  Vernon 
petitioners  by  noon,  by  the  return 
of  the  agreement  signed  by  them,  he 
jhoukl  call  all  the  negotiations  off."  Miss 
gnow  further  said  that  she  had  not  heard 
whetl't'*  this  ultimatum  of  Mr.  Allen's 
had  been  of  effect  or  not. 

The  reporter  asked  her  as  to  the  cause 
0{  this  violent  opposition,  and  she  said 
that  she  had  called  upon  Mr.  Davidson 
bv  telephone  to  find   out    herself* 


nuisance  on  his  street'    I  then  asked  by 

what   authority    he   called   it   a    nuisance. 

and    he    said    his    own.      He    didn't    want 

ibaby  carriages  trundled  up  and  down  the 

I  streets. 

"We  were  all  ready  to  move  In,  even 
having  laid  in  the  winter's  supply  of  coal, 
and  had  started  the  furnace  fires,  ex- 
pecting to  move  in  last  Tuesday. 

"The  owner  of  the  property  says  that 
only1  15  on  the  street  signed  the  petition 
to  Mr.  Allen;  the  better  residents  did  not. 

The  members  associated  on  the  board 
of  the  nursery  are  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton,  Mr.  Converse  of  Maiden,  Edwin 
D.  Mellen,  William  W.  Davis  and  others. 
The  institution  is  independent  of  any 
other  and  receives  no  endowment  from 
the  State  or  city,  but  is  supported  by 
the  generosity  of  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
who  may  voluntarily  contribute. 

There  are  ten  little  blind  babies  now  in 
the  Nursery  and  six  waiting  for  the  an- 
ticipated Increased  room.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Tregear,  the  matron,  states  that  no  ob- 
jection has  been  made  to  her  charges 
from  the  neighbors  of  the  present  loca- 
tion, and  that  they  would  like  to  stay 
if  the  condition  of  the  building  and  the 
room  space  were  different. 


Stogfott  fflmngmyt 

SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    2.    lOGl 


WHOLLY   THE   WORK   OF  THE   BLI1VD 


He 

manne: 


r spiled."    she    said.    "In    no    gentle 
,  that  'he  didn't  propose  to  have  a 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

In  relation  to  the  exercises  commemora- 
tive of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  to 
be  held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  the  after- 
noon of  Nov.  11,  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  one  fact  of 
which  otherwise  they  may  remain  in  ignor- 
ance. It  is  that  the  idea,  the  contribution 
of  the  necessary  funds  and  the  general 
plan  of  arrangements  have  all  originated 
and  been  carried  to  completion  almost  en- 
tirely by  th,e  blind  themselves.  These  an- 
niversary exercises  are  the  expression  of 
their  earnest  desire  to  show  what  Dr.  Howe 
did  for  them  as  individuals  and  as  a  class; 
how  he  made  it  possible  for  their  minds  to 
be  trained  to  clear  thinking  and  their  hands 
to  do  honest  labor,  so  that  now  indeed  they 
are  able  to  stand  forth  In  their  indepen- 
dence and  say  to  the  world:  He  it  was  who 
gave  us  our  freedom,  and  to  his  memory  we 
this  day  bring  ourselves  and  our  contribu- 
tions, and  ask  you  to  join  with  us  in  losing 
remembrance  of  our  great  benefactor. 
To  this  end  they  have  worked  earn 
contributed  generously,  asked  no  one  to  do 


what  they  could  do  themselves,  and  they 
will  welcome  you  gladly  when  the  after- 
noon of  Nov.  11  arrives.  They  have  placed 
tickets  In  distribution  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated by  the  various  newspaper  notices.  It 
should  be  understood  also  that  all  who 
do  not  obtain  tickets  in  advance  will  be 
admitted  to  the  hall  at  three  o'clock. 

Because  they  are  too  modest  themselves 
to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  they,  and 
not  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  these  exercises,  I  would  ask 
of  you  the  space  necessary  for  the  insertion 
of  this  brief  statement. 

Albert  Marshall  Jones 


THEY  OBJECT  TO  THE  NURSERY 

Prominent  Residents  of  West  Roxbury  Op- 
posed to  the  Establishment  There  of  the 
Institution  for  Blind  Babies 


A  plan  which  provided  for  the  removal  of 
the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  from 
its  present  situation  at  3028  Washington 
street,  to  a  more  commodious  house  in  Mt 
Vernon  street,  West  Roxbury,  appears  to 
have  aroused  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  residents  of  this  last-named  street, 
resulting  in  a  change  of  plan  as  to  the 
future  home  of  the  nursery. 

The  place  in  Mt.  Vernon  street  selected 
for  nursery  purposes  is  owned  by  Dennis 
Cronin,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made 
tor  a  two  years'  lease.  The  friends  of  the 
nursery,  women  who  work  for  its  welfare 
had  the  needed  plumbing  installed  and 
other  interior  improvements  carried  out 
and  a  supply  of  coal  for  the  coming  winter 
was  put  in  the  cellar.  No  lease  had  been 
signed,  however,  merely  a  verbal  under- 
standing having  been  reached  between  the 
lessees  and  the  landlord. 

When  the  residents  of  the  street  learned 
that  an   instiution   of  this   kind   was   to   be 
placed  in  their  neighborhood,   they  at  once 
!  decided   that  they  did  not  wish   to  have  it 
there,    some    fearing    it    would    lessen    the 
value  of  real  estate,  while  others  felt  it  was 
not  a  suitable  place  inasmuch   as,  In  their 
opinion,  the  selected  estate  had  not  enough 
yard  room,  and  general  use  would  have  to 
be  made  of  the  street,  which  Is  only  thirty 
feet  wide,  for  giving  the  babies  an  airing 
There   is  considerable   driving   through    the 
street,  so  it  is  stated,  and  this  also  made  it 
seem  undesirable     for  pushing     baby     car- 
riages up  and  down,  as  would   have   to  be 
done.      Still    other   residents    of    the    street 
thought   that  to   encounter  continually   the 
sight    of  blind   babies   would  greatly  affect 
their  peace  of  mind;  they  felt  deep  sympa- 
thy for  the  unfortunate  infants  and  would 
be  glad  to  do  ali  that  was  possible  for  their 
welfare,  yet  did  not  wish  to  have  a  nursery 
for  them  established  in  their  street. 

The    opposition    became    rather    general 
and   among   the  remonstrants   were   promi- 
nent members  of  the  Highland  Club  and  of 
the  West  Roxbury  Citizens  Association  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  others,  among  whom  were 
!  Councilman      Beckford,      Captain      C       W 
Rhodes,    Deacon    Stone,    Samuel    D     Smith' 
Frank    A.    Davidson    and    Edward    Rollins' 
Deacon    Stone   lives   opposite    the    proposed 
nursery,  and  was  strong  in   his  opposition 
As    a    result    of    the    remonstrance,    it    has 
been    agreed    to    settle    with    the    nursery 
board    of    management    for    any    inconve- 
nience caused  them  by  requiring  a  change 
m    their    plans,    and    the    landlord    of    the 
house    also    has    been    satisfied,    Mr     Stone 
personally  paying  him  the  sum  of  $500  as 
compensation    for   his    loss   of   this    tenant 
Several    hundred    dollars    more    have    been 
raised  among  others   of  the   neighborhood 
and  this  is  intended  to  reimburse  the   nur- 
sery for  the  expense  and  trouble  to  which 
It  has  been  put  in   the  matter  and  for  the 
disappointment    which    has    been    involved 
The  nursery  is  still  occupying  its  old  quar- 
ters   in    Washington    street,    and    now    has 
other  situations  under  consideration. 

Mr.   Davidson,   who  is  among  the' remon- 
strants, is  the  president  of  the  Theo    Met- 
calf     Company,     which     operates     several 
Pharmacies,  and  he   has  made   an  offer   to 
supply    the    nursery    free   of   all    cost    with 
prescriptions   and    such    other    things    that 
any    drug    store    supplies,    which    the    nur- 
sery may  require  for  a  year,  at  least      This 
Is  to  be  a  personal  contribution  on  his  part 
as  evidence  of   his  interest   in   the  welfare" 
of  the  institution. 


"+"  In  relinquishing  the  proposed  location  In  [ 
',  Mt.  Vernon  street,  the  nursery  does  so 
in  deference  to  the  general  protest  on  the  ] 
part  of  residents,  because  legally  no  such 
withdrawal  lrom  the  scene  need  have  been 
made.  Horace  G.  Allen,  the  well-known 
lawyer,  is  president  of  the  Doard  of  direc- 
tors ot  the  nursery,  in  which  Mrs.  Allen, 
among  other  ladles,  is  deeply  interested. 
Naturally,  Mr.  Allen  has  been  looked  to  for 
counsel  in  this  matter  and  has  advised  that, 
in  face  of  so  much  opposition,  which  he 
personally  feels  is  unwarranted  and  unrea- 
sonable, it  may  be  better  to  seek  another 
location,  even  though  the  nursery  would  be 
justified  in  taking  a  decided  stand  for  its 
rights  in  establishing  the  institution  in  Mt. 
Vernon  street  as  planned.  Mr.  Allen  lives 
in  Crawford  streets,  Roxbury.  and  he  stated 
today  that  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  establishment  of  a  nursery  like  this 
opposite,  or  beside,  his  own  home.  The 
present  nursery  accomodates  only  ten 
babies  and  has  far  outgrown  the  demand 
made  upon  its  resources. 


due,  but  for  keen  analysis  of  conditions, 
quick  inventive  power  and  inflexible  de- 
termination of  purpose  in  philanthropic 
work  of  the  truest  sort,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe  deserves  and  has  a  position  of 
unrivalled  eminence  as  the  apostle  of 
freedom  of  the  hitherto  neglected  blind 
of  America. 


THE  EVENING  REPORTER. 
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THURSDAY.    NOVEMBER    7.    1001 
DR.   SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 
Nearly  three  generations  have  passed 
since  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  met  Dr.  Howe 
on  one  of  our  Boston  streets  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  charge 
of  a  school  for  the  blind.     A  full  genera- 
tion has  lived  since  he  finished  his  forty- 
three  years  of  service  as  director  of  that 
institution,     then     under     consideration 
which  today  stands  the  visible  monument 
of  his  earnest  labors  though  not  bearing 
his  name.     It  is  very   significant  of  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  his  work  that 
on  this  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth  there  should  be  so  spontaneous  and 
general  an  expression  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  blind. 

His  great  contention  was  not  pity  or  ( 
favoritism  to  the  blind,  but  fair  play; 
not  to  give  them  money  and  thereby 
pauperize  them,  but  to  train  them  to  do 
something,  and  then  give  them  work  to 
do  In  short,  treat  them  as  "men  among 
men"  He  had  seen  the  weaknesses  of 
the  continental-asylum  idea,  wherein 
there  Is  direct  encouragement  to  In- 
activity and  charity  dependence,  and  he 
-  insisted  that  we  should  not  incorporate 
such  mistakes  into  our  work.  He  estab- 
lished a  school,  not  an  asylum;  when  will 
that  fact  be  generally  recognized?  All 
his  life  he  fought  fearlessly  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  blind  as  piano- tuners,  music- 
teachers,  artisans,  professional  men; 
wherever  in  fact  their  ability  gave  them 
the  right  to  go.  In  twelve  different 
States  he  appeared  before  Assemblies  and 

Legislatures  and  urged  the  establishment 
of  institutions  for  their  education. 

His  so-called  Boston-line  letter  was  the 
first  practical  system  of  embossed  letter 
that  could  be  printed  within  reasonable 
compass,  known  to  either  continent.  It 
is  the  system  in  use  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution today.  Everyone  has  heard  of  his 
work  with  Laura  Bridgman,  an  achieve- 
ment which  made  him  known  the  world 
over;  perhaps  the-  most  difficult  concrete 
educational  problem  ever  solved  by  one 
man;  solved,  too,  so  definitely  that  his 
methods  have  been  followed  ever  since 
in  reaching  and  developing  imprisoned 
intellects  of  similarly  afflicted  people. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  man  of  broad  catholi- 
city of  feeling,  of  abounding  enthusiasm 
and  of  exceptional  Intelligence.  A  clear 
and  ready  writer,  he  contributed  invalu- 
able reports  on  a  variety  of  important 
subjects;  reports  which  today  are  preg- 
nant with  suggestions  and  pedagogical 
principles  which  are  the  guide  and  in- 
spiration of  all  who  have  the  interests  of 
the  blind  at  heart.  He  stands,  par  ex- 
cellence, the!  greal  educator  of  the  blind 
in  this  country.  Many  devoted  men  have 
done  and  still  are  doing  noble  work  in 
this   direction   and   to   them   all   honor    is 


WEDNESDAY.   OCTOBER  30,   1901 

THEIR  CENTENNIAL. 

PERKINS    INSTITUTE   PREPARING 
TO  CELEBRATE  EVENT. 

BOSTON,  Oct.  '  .'  —The  jmpils  and 
graduates  of  the  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind 
are  preparing  to  celebrate  the  centen- 
nial of  the  birth  of  its  illustrious 
founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 
Public  exercises  of  an  interesting  char- 
acter will  be  held  in  Tremont  temple, 
Boston,  on  Monday,  Nov.  11,  at  3  p.  m. 
Among  the  speakers  Prof.  Manett  of 
Brown  university  will  represent  Dr. 
Howe's  alma  mater.  His  theme  will  be 
the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe  among  the 
oppressed  Greeks.  The  music  has  been 
appropriately  selected  and  will  be  an 
important  feature  of  the  programme. 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work,  but  by 
many  he  is  first  remembered  as  the 
pioneer  of  educat:  >u  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  By  per.:-tent  effort,  in  the 
face  of  every  disc  vragement,  he  raised 
them  from  a  eon  'ion  of  neglect,  in- 
capacity and  dependence  to  one  of  op- 
portunity, usefulness  and  self-reliance. 
The  school,  which  he  founded  in  1832, 
has  risen  to  a  large  and  flourishing  in- 
stitution, giving  promise  of  a  still 
greater  future,  while  the  movement 
thus  started  has  since  spread  through- 
out the  United  States.  There  are  many 
warm  friends  of  the  school  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  they  are  cordially  invited 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 
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The  school  which  he  founded  in  1832 
has  risen  to  a  large  and  flourishing 
institution,  giving  promise  of  a  still 
greater  future.  But  this  is  not  all. 
the  movement  thus  started  has  since 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  warm  friends  of 
the  school  in  Rhode  Island,  who  arc 
cordially  invited  to  be  present  on  this 
occasion. 


=       ^tivynvt^miyWims 


The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind  are  prepar- 
ing to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the 
birth  of  its  illustrious  founder,  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Public  exercises  of  an  Interesting 
character  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  Monday,  Nov.  11, 
at  3  n.  m. 

Among  the  speakers,  Prof.  Manett 
of  Brown  University  will  represent 
Dr.  Howe's  alma  mater.  His  theme 
will  be  thenob  le  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
among  the  oppressed  Greeks. 

The  music  has  been  appropriately 
selected  and  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  programme. 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work,  but  by 
many  he  is  first  remembered  as  the 
pioneer  of  education  of  the  blind  in 
(his  country.  By  persistent  effort,  in 
the  fact  of  every  discouragement,  he 
raised  them  from  a  condition  of  ne- 
glect, incapacity  and  dependence  to 
one  of  opportunity,  usefulness  and 
self-reliance. 


WEDNESDAY.    OCTOBER   30,    1901. 

T>11.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWES  CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe.  Fublie  exercises  of  an  inter- 
esting character  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple.  Boston,  'Monday,  November  11. 
at  3  p.  in.  Among  the  speakers,  Pro- 
cessor Manett  of  Brawn  University  will 
represent  Dr.  Howe's  alma  mater,  his 
theme  being  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
anion?;'  the  oppressed  Greeks.  The  music 
has  been  appropriately  selected  and  will 
be  an  important  feature  of  the  program, 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  Work,  but  by 
many  lie  is  first  remembered  as  the  pio- 
neer of  education  of  the  blind  in  this 
country.  'By  persistent  effort,  in  the 
face  of  every  discouragement,  he  raised 

them  from  n  condition  of  neglect  in- 
capaeuy.nd  dependence  to  o,ur^;piX. 
tunio,  usefulness  and  self-reliance  The 
school  Which  lie  founded   in   1832       has 


LTanTnllfriends0tfthos^nu  11  ode 

Pre       r  n  ' V"    ""!''li;,1,y    invited    "'    be 
present  on  tins  occasion. 


THE 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  31. 
HONOR  TO  DR.  HOWE. 

The  Centennial  of  His  Birth  t6  be  Observed 
In  Boston  Next  Monday. 
The  pupils  and  guatluafres  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  aud  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  prepariu  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of 

the         birth        of  the         institu- 

tion's illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Sanuel 
Gridley  Howe.  Public  exercise,  of 
an  interesting  character  will  be  held 
in  Tremont  Tomple,  Boston,  on  Mon- 
day next  at  3  p.  in.  Among  those 
who  are  expected  to  speak,  Prof. 
M.;nett  of  Brown  university  will  rep- 
resent Dr.  Howe's  alma  mater.  His 
theme  will  be  the  noblo  work  of  Dr. 
Howe  among  the  oppressed  Greeks. 
The  music  has  been  appropriately  se- 
lected and  will  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work.  By 
many  he  is  first  remembered  as  the 
pioneer  of  education  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  By  persistent  effort,  in 
the  face  of  every  discouragement,  he 
raised  them  from  a  condition  of  neg- 
lect, incapacity,  and  dependence  to 
one  of  opportunity,  usefulness,  and 
self-reliance.  The  school  which  he 
founded  in  18:32  has  risen  to  be  a  largo 
and  flourishing  institution,  giving 
promise  of  a  still  greater  future.  But 
this  not  all,  as  the  movement  thus 
started  has  spread  throughout  the 
United  States.  Thero  are  manv  warm 
friends  of  the  school  in  Rhode  Island 
who  arc  cordially  invited  to  bo  pres- 
ent on  this  occasion. 
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music  lias  been  appropriately  selected 
and  will  be  an  important  feature  of  the 
program,  while  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  will 
give  personal  reminiscences  of  1>l 
Ho  we. 
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A  MEMORY  OF  DR.  HOWE. 

!»r.  S.  (i.  Howe  (to  whose  memory  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  is  to  be  paid  on  Nov. 

31  in  Tremont  Templet  was  a  frequent  con* 
tributor  to  The  Advertiser.  Through  Its 
mns  ho  did  much  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  causes  for  which  he  labored,  The 
following  personal  notes  about  him  were 
written  by  a  lady  who  was  u  pupil  at  the 
Perkins  institution  in  Dr.  Howe's  time. 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  Laura  Brldff- 
man:- 

"When  Dr.  Howe  died  in  1S70.  much  was 
written  in  regard  to  his  lit'.;  and  work,  but 
nothing  was  more  pathetic  than  the  grief 
of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  went  about  from 
friend  to  friend  spelling  out  the  words  with 
her  fingers,  -I  have  lost  my  best  friend.' 

"We  had  a  fancy  In  our  childhood  that 
we  were  governed  by  two  codes  of  law, 
and  we  spent  much  time  and  ingenuity  in 
determining  which  of  the  codes  was  laid 
down  by  the  Doctor,  for  that  must  not  be 
broken  with  impunity.  We  might  run  the 
risk  of  the  other  and  escape  with  a  lec- 
ture.   Now  and  then  we  came  to  grief. 

"We  children  had  a  wholesome  awe  of 
Dr.  Howe,  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
.shake  it  off  when  we  came  to  know  him. 
and  the  more  we  knew  him  the  better  w.> 
loved  him.  There  was  that  about  him 
which  to  know  went  to  the  heart  of  all. 

"When  he  said  'Good  morning,'   it  made 

us  feel   that  we  had  had  a  long  talk  with 

him,  and  the  memory  of  it  went  with  us  all 

day.     He    was   a   magnificent    reader,    and 

ise  who  heard  him  read  aloud  can  never 

1  forget  the  pleasu 
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Celebration  of  Dr  Howe's  Birthday. 

The  Woman's  Journal  has  the  following 
uoticp  of  the  approaching  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dr  S.  G.  Howe:  The  grad- 
uates and  pupil?  of  the  Perkins  institution 
f'.r  the  Mind  in  Boston  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  its  founder.  Dr  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  which  will  come  on  November  10. 
As  this  will  bo  Sunday,  the  celebration 
will  be  held  on  Monday.  November  11,  in 
Tremont  temple  at  8  p.  m.  Though  Dr 
Howe  devoted  so  many  years  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind,  his  philanthropy  was 
too  great  to  be  confined  to  them  alone.  Col 
T.  W.  Higginson,  Dr  E.  B.  Hale  and  other 
tinguisfced  speakers  will  relate  personal 
reminiscence*  of  his  life,  and  tell  of  the 
noble  work  which  he  did  for  the  deaf,  the 
feeble-minded,  and  many  other  classes  of 
people  for  whom  little  had  been  done  lie- 
tore  his  time.  The  exercises  will  be  open 
to  the  public.  Tickets  will  be  furnished 
by  A.  W.'  Bowden.  324  West  Third  street. 
South  Boston.  Mass. 
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ir  The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe.  Public  exercises  of  an  inter- 
esting character  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple  Monday.  November  11,  at  3  p. 
ui.  Among  the  speakers,  Professor 
Manett  of  Brown  University  will  rep- 
resent  Dr.  Howe's  alma  mater,  his 
theme  being  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe 
among     the     opprossed     Greeks.      The 


DR.   HOWK   IN    SAN   DOMI\(;« 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript  : 

In  next  Monday's  celebration  of  the  mem- 
ory of  th>-  great  philanthropist  and  cham- 
pion of  liberty,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  a  per- 
sonal reminiscence  of  his  course  on  the 
proposed  annexation  of  San  Domingo  thirty 
years  ago  may  be  of  interest. 

While  walking  along  Mount  Vernon  street 
one  morning  in  1871,  I  witnessed  a  meet- 
ing between  Dr.  Howe  and  Governor  Wil- 
liam Claflin.  "Doctor,"  said  the  governor, 
"Is  it  true  that  you  have  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment by  President  Grant  as  a  member 
of  a  commission  of  three  deputed  by  Con- 
gress to  visit  the  Dominican  Republic  pjid 
report  upon  the  treaty  for  its  annexation?" 
"It  is  true,"  replied  Dr.  Howe,  "I  have 
accepted   the   appointme.it." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  governor,  "we 
shall  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fair, for  we  can  rely  on  your  giving  us  the 
facts." 

A    few   days   later,    accepting   Dr.   Howe's 
eordial    invitation    to    join    tjhe    commission 
on  its  arrival  in  San  Domingo,   I  took  pas- 
sage on  the  steamer  Tyoee,  was  kindly  wel- 
comed by   the  commissioners  in   Santo  Do- 
mingo city,  and  was  quartered  with   other 
newspaper  correspondents  in  the   "palace," 
a   large   Government  building   with    a   wide 
piazza    looking    east    and    south    over    the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.    Soon 
afterwards    the   three    commissioners   made 
a   series    of    individual    excursions   into    the 
interior    of    the    island.     Dr.    Howe    invited 
me  to  accompany  him   in  an  expedition  to 
the    "Llanos,"     or    prairies,    which    extend 
eastward  from  the  Ozama  River.    Our  jour- 
ney was  on  horseback,   of  course,   the  Ca- 
mino  Real,   or  high-road,   being  impassable 
by  wheeled  vehicles,  had  there  been  any. 

At  the  close  of  a  two  days'  journey 
through  a  lovely  wilderness  almost  without 
inhabitants,  riding  through  natural  pastures 
with  the  grass  In  some  cases  as  high  as  our 
horses'  backs,  we  reached  a  small  village 
with  a  church  built  of  native  mahogany 
carefully  whitewashed.  We  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  village  "padre"  at  his 
home.  The  house  was  of  one  story,  very 
plainly  furnished,  with  earthen  floors.  In 
each  corner  of  the  reception-room  was  a 
fighting-cock  attached  to  the  wall  by  a 
string,  upon  whose  belligerent  qualities 
our  host  expatiated  with  much  gusto,  in- 
viting us  to  remain  and  be  present  at  a 
trial  of  their  prowess  which  would  take 
place  next  Sunday  afternoon.  The  padre 
was  an  intelligent  man  of  middle  age.  He 
had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and_although 
he  could  not  speak  English,  nor  Dr,  Howe 
Spanish,  they  were  able  to  converse  in 
Latin. 

While  reposing  in  hammocks  near  the 
house,  we  were  startled  by  shouts  and  a 
discharge  of  firearms.  Dr.  Howe  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  boy  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  attack.  But  it  proved  to 
be  only  a  salute  in  honor  of  "los  America- 
nos." 

On  our  return  to  Boston  we  held  a  pub- 
lic meeting  together  in  Tremont  Temple, 
at  which  Dr.  Howe  presided  and  spoke. 
I  gave  a  description  of  the  island,  illustrated 
by  a  large  map  made  for  the  occasion.  But 
It  was  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Sumner's  resolute 
and  imoassloned  opposition  had  defeated  the 
measure  in  advance  of  our  return,  and  the 
commissioners'  favorable  report  could  not 
change   the  result. 

About  two  years  later  I  again  accompa- 
nied Dr.  Howe  when,  with  Mrs.  Howe  and 
his  daughter  Maud  and  another  young  Bos- 
ton lady,  he  went  as  governor  to  Samana 
Bay  during  Its  brief  possession  by  the  ill- 
fated  Samana  Bay  Company.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  beautiful  promontory  near  Santa 
Barbara  clothed  with  luxuriant  foliage  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  bay 
and  islands  and  a  gorgeous  tropical  land- 
^aoe  which  was  the  site  of  the  cottage 
occupied  by  Governor  and  Mrs.  Howe  dur- 
ing their  stay  there.  It  was  like  a  dream 
£  fairyland!  Nor  shall  I  forget  the  sensa- 
tion    created     in    the    sleepy     old     medieval 


-it-  .to    Domingo    by   the    arrival    of 

Mrs.  Howe  and  the  young  and  beautiful 
American  ladles,  with  their  charming  viva- 
city and  frank  American  manners,  which 
captivated   the   young  people  of   tin-  city. 

During  these  two  expeditions  1  became 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Howe  and  had 
reason  to  admire  his  shrewd  diplomacy  and 
admirable  common  sense.  His  Independence 
was  shown  in  his  advocacy  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  San  Domingo  subsequent  to  his  first 
visit,  in  opposition  to  his  life-long  friend. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  many  of  his  most  inti- 
mate   assoclal  es. 

It    is    pleasant    to    add    that   in    his    later 
years  Dr.   Howe  expressed  himself  as  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  for  women. 
Henry    b.    Bi-ackwei,l 

Dorchester. 
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Notices  have  been  sent  to  former 
students  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind  of 
Boston  that  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  their  benefactor,  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  will  be  commemorated  by 
exercises  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
Nov.  11.  Addresses  will  be  made  by 
personal  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe, 
and  by  other  speakers,  and  there  will 
be  appropriate  music.  The  attendance 
not  only  of  graduate  students  but 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  this  great 
work  for  the  blind  is  hoped  for.  Miss 
Addie  Griffin  of  this  village  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  school. 


Date. 


.303lQR.Mm-,..aa.z.ett.e 


The  graduates  and  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  are 
preparing  to  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  its  founder.  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe.  As  Nov.  12  falls  on  Sunday 
the  celebration  will  take  place  on 
Monday  at  Tremont  temple.  Col.  T. 
N.  Higginson,  Dr.  E.  B.  Hale  and  other 
prominent  speakers  will  relate  person- 
al   reminiscences    of      his    life.      The 

exercises  will  be  ot»£jn_j,oJJia, public. 
rrom 


Date 

It  has  semed  fitting  to  the  graduate 

associations  of  the  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  great  benefactor,  Dr  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  be  recognized  in  some 
appropriate  manner.  Accordingly  these 
associations  are  arranging  exercises  to 
be  held  in  Tremont  temple,  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Nov  11. 
Col  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  will 
preside.  There  will  be  addresses  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  Dr  Howe  and  by  other 
speakers  and  appropriate  musical  selec- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested In  the  work  of  this  great  phi- 
lanthropist will  honor  the  occasion  by 
their  presence.  Tickets  will  be  gladly 
furnished  to  all  applicants  by  Mr  A.  W. 
Bowden,  324  W3d  st,  South  Boston. 
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Commemorative  <&xmim 

of  the    ONE    HUNDREDTH    AN- 
NIVERSARY   of  the    BIRTH    of 
Dr.    SAMUEL    GRIDLEY    HOWE 


Dr.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE  November  10,    1801— January  9,    1876 


Held  at  Tremont  Temple  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  n,  1901,  at  three  o'clock,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Graduate  Associations  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,   Honorable  George   F.   Hoar  presiding 


PROGRAMME 


jftflUStC,  Selection  from  "Faust,"  -  -  Gounod 

Band  of  the  Perkins  Institution 


torsional  Iftem  to  licences 

Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 

&J)e  lEtmcatton  of  Xfyt  Mintr 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson 


fetablbljmcnt  of  tlje  jfcdjool  for  jfeefcle-mmTrefc 
(Efjittrren 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys 


ifSftoSlC,  Chorus  for  Treble  Voices  :   Longfellow's 

Poem,  "A  Psalm  of  Life"    -  Pinsuti 


J&t.  i^otoe   as   Otljairman  of  tije  j^lat^  Boatti  of 
Charities 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 


> 


ISeaHing  fcl'SOUCl),  "The  Hero,"     -  -         WmUr 

Miss  Mary  Eunice   French 


3Bt.  $otoe,  an  3tamnu£  of  proton  <3nifcer0itp  an* 
Champion  of  aBrcefc  Jnoepcntience 

J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.D. 


iiflUSiC,  Organ,  "Marche    Religieuse,"  -         Guilmant 

Mr.  Clarence  Addison  Jackson 
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BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  9,  1901. 


DR.  HOWE  IN  IAN  DOMINGO. 


In  next  Monday's  celebration  of  the 
memory  of  the  great  philanthropist  and 
champion  of  liberty,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
a  personal  reminiscence  of  his  course  on 
the  proposed  annexation  of  San  Domingo, 
thirty  years  ago,  may  be  of  interest. 

While  walking  along  Mount  Vernon 
Street  one  morning  in  1871,  I  witnessed  a 
meeting  between  Dr.  Howe  and  Governor 
William  Claflin.  "Doctor,"  said  the  Gov- 
ernor, "is  it  true  that  you  have  accepted 
an  appointment  by  President  Grant  as  a 
member  of  a  commission  of  three  deputed 
by  Congress  to  visit  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  report  upon  the  treaty  for 
its  annexation?" 

"It  is  true,"  replied  Dr.  Howe,  "I  have 
accepted  the  appointment." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  Governor,  "we 
shall  learn  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  af- 
fair, for  we  can  rely  on  your  giving  us  the 
facts." 

A  few  days  later,  accepting  Dr.  Howe's 
cordial  invitation  to  join  the  commission 
on  its  arrival  in  San  Domingo,  I  took  pas- 
sage on  the  steamer  Tybee,  was  kindly 
welcomed  by  the  commissioners  in  Santo 
Domingo  City,  and  was  quartered  with 
other  newspaper  correspondents  in  the 
"palace,"  a  large  government  building 
with  a  wide  piazza  looking  east  and  south, 
over  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Soon  afterwards  the  three  commis- 
sioners made  a  series  of  individual  excur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  island.  Dr. 
Howe  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  an 
expedition  to  the  "Llanos,"  or  prairies, 
which  extend  eastward  from  the  Ozama 
River.  Our  journey  was  on  horseback,  of 
course,  the  Camino  Real,  or  high  road, 
being  impassable  for  wheeled  vehicles, 
had  there  been  any. 

At  the  close  of  a  two  days'  journey 
through  a  lovely  wilderness,  almost  with- 
out inhabitants,  riding  through  natural 
pastures,  with  the  grass  in  some  cases  as 
high  as  our  horses'  backs,  we  reached  a 
small  village  with  a  church  built  of  native 
mahogany,  carefully  whitewashed.  We 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  village 
"padre"  at  his  home.  The  house  was  of 
one  story,  very  plainly  furnished,  with 
earthern  floors.  In  each  corner  of  the 
room  was  a  fighting-cock,  attached  to  the 
wall  by  a  string,  and  our  host  expatiated 
with  gusto  upon  their  belligerent  qual- 
ities, inviting  us  to  remain  and  be  pres- 
ent at  a  trial  of  their  prowess,  which 
would  take  place  next  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  padre  was  an  intelligent  man  of  mid- 
dle age.  He  had  been  educated  in  Europe, 
and  although  he  could  not  speak  English, 
nor  Dr.  Howe  Spanish,  they  were  able  to 
converse  in  Latin. 

While  reposing  in  hammocks  near  the 
house,  we  were  startled  by  shouts  and  a 
discharge  of  firearms.  Dr.  Howe  sprang 
to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  boy,  pre- 
pared to  meet  an  attack.  But  it  proved 
to  be  only  a  salute  in  honor  of  "los  Amer- 
icanos." 

On  our  return  to  Boston  we  held  a  pub- 
lic meeting  together  in  Tremont  Temple, 
at  which  Dr.  Howe  presided  and  spoke.  I 
gave  a  description  of  the  island,  illustrat- 
ed by  a  large  map  made  for  the  occasion. 
But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Sumner's  reso- 
lute and  impassioned  opposition   had   de- 


feated the  measure  in  advance  of  our  re- 
turn, and  the  commissioners'  favorable 
report  could  not  change  the  result. 

About  two  years  later  I  again  accom- 
panied Dr.  Howe,  when,  with  Mrs.  Howe 
and  his  daughter  Maud  and  another  young 
Boston  lady,  he  went  as  Governor  to  Sa- 
mana  Bay,  during  its  brief  possession  by 
the  ill-fated  Samana  Bay  Company.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  beautiful  promon- 
tory near  Santa  Barbara,  clothed  with 
tropical  foliage  and  commanding  a  magni- 
cent  view  of  bay  and  islands  and  a  gor- 
geous tropical  landscape,  which  was  the 
site  of  the  cottage  occupied  by  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Howe  during  their  stay  there. 
It  was  like  a  dream  of  fairyland!  Nor 
shall  I  forget  the  sensation  created  in  the 
sleepy  old  mediaeval  city  of  Santo  Domin- 
go by  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Howe  and  the 
young  and  beautiful  American  ladies, 
with  their  charming  vivacity  and  frank 
American  manners,  which  captivated  the 
young  people  of  the  city. 

During  these  two  expeditions  I  became 
well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Howe,  and  had 
reason  to  admire  his  shrewd  diplomacy 

and  admirable  common  sense.  His  inde- 
pendence was  shown  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  annexation  of  San  Domingo  subse- 
quent to  his  first  visit,  in  opposition  to 
his  life-long  friend,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
many  of  his  most  intimate  associates. 

It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  in  his  later 
years  Dr.  Howe  expressed  himself  as 
heartily  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage  for 
women.  h.  b.  b. 

A  memorial  meeting  to  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  next  Monday  at  3  P.  M. 
Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  and 
others  will  speak  upon  different  phases  of 
Dr.  Howe's  work  for  humanity.  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  will  preside.  It  will 
be  a  memorable  occasion. 

DR.  S.  G.  HOWE. 


Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  100th 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  will  be  cele- 
brated in  Tremont  Vemple,  Boston,  on 
Nov.  11,  has  never  beo.M  more  charmingly 
described  than  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  in  the  book  that  she 
wrote  for  her  own  children,  entitled 
"When  I  was  Your  Age."    The  five  gifted 

children  born  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  had  a  rarely  happy 
childhood,  which  is  graphically  painted 
by  Mrs.  Richards.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
"Our  Father,"  she  says  in  part: 


He  was  tall  and  very  erect,  with  the 
carriage  and  walk  of  a  soldier.  His  hair 
was  black,  with  silver  threads  in  it;  his 
eyes  were  of  the  deepest  and  brightest 
blue  I  ever  saw.  They  were  eyes  full  of 
light;  to  us  it  was  the  soft,  beaming  light 
of  love  and  tenderness,  but  sometimes  to 
others  it  was  the  flash  of  a  sword.  He 
was  very  handsome;  in  his  youth  he  had 
been  thought  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  day.  It  was  a  gallant  time,  this 
youth  of  our  father.  When  hardly  more 
than  a  lad,  he  went  out  to  help  the  brave 
Greeks  who  were  fighting  to  free  their 
country  from  the  cruel  yoke  of  the  Turks. 
At  an  age  when  most  young  men  were 
thinking  how  they  could  make  money, 
and  how  they  could  best  advance  them- 
selves in  the  world,  our  father  thought 
only  how  he  could  do  most  good,  be  of 
|  most  help  to  others.  So  he  went  out  to 
Greece,  and   fought   in  many  a  battle  be- 


side   the    brave   mountaineers.      Dressed 
like  them  in  the  "snowy  chemise  and  the 
shaggy  capote,"  he  shared  their  toils  and 
their  hardships;  slept,  rolled  in  his  cloak, 
under   the   open   stars,   or   sat    over    the 
camp-fire,    roasting   wasps    strung    on    a 
stick  like  dried  cherries.     The   old  Greek 
chieftans  called  him  "the  beautiful  youth" 
and  loved  him.     Once  he  saved  the  life  of 
a  wounded  Greek  at  the  risk  of   his  own, 
as   you  will   read  in  Whittier's  beautiful 
poem,  "The  Hero;"  and  the  rescued  man 
followed  him  afterwards  like  a  dog,  not 
wishing  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  an  hour, 
and  would  even  sleep  at  his  feet  at  night. 
His  letters  and   journals  give  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  wild  life   among   the   rugged 
Greek  mountains.  .  .  .  He  gives  a   pleas- 
ant  account   of   his   visit   to   a  good  old 
Greek  priest,  who  lived  with  his  family  in 
a  tiny  cottage,  the  best  house  in   the   vil- 
lage.    He  found  the   good   old   man   just 
sitting  down  to  supper  with  his  wife  and 
children,  and  was  invited  most   cordially 
to  join  them.     The  supper  consisted  of  a 
huge   beet,  boiled,  and  served  with  butter 
and  black  bread.     This   was   enough   for 
the  whole  family,  and  the  guest,  too;  and 
after  describing  the   perfect   contentment 
and   cheerfulness   which    reigned   in   the 
humble  dwelling,  our  father  makes  some 
reflections  on  the   different   things  which 
go  to  make  up  a  pleasant  meal,  and  de- 
cided that  the  old   "Papa"  (as  a  Greek 
priest  is  called)  had  a  much  better  supper 
than  many  rich  people  he  remembered   at 
home,  who  feasted  three   times   a   day  on 
all  that  money  could   furnish   in   the  way 
of  good  cheer,  and  found  neither   joy  nor 
comfort  in  their  victuals. 

Once  our  father  and  his  comrades  lay 
hidden  for  hours  in  the  hollow  of  an  an- 
cient wall  (built  thousands  of  years  ago, 
perhaps  in  Homer's  day)  while  the  Turks, 

scimetar  in  hand,  scoured  the  fields  in 
search  of  them.  Many  years  after,  he 
showed  this  hollow  to  his  daughters  Julia 
and  Laura,  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
fourth  journey  to  Greece,  and  told  them 
the  story. 

When  our  father  saw  the  terrible  suffer- 
ings of  the  Greek  women  and  children, 
who  were  starving  while  their  husbands 
and  fathers  were  fighting  for  life  and 
freedom,  he  thought  that  he  could  help 
best  by  helping  them.  So  he  came  back 
to  this  country  and  told  all  that  he  had 
seen,  and  asked  for  money  and  clothes 
aud  food  for  the  perishing  wives  and 
mothers  and  children.  He  told  the  story 
well,  and  put  his  whole  heart  into  it;  and 
people  listen  to  a  story  so  told.  Many 
hearts  beat  in  answer  to  his,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  sailed  for  Greece  again, 
with  a  good  ship  full  of  rice  and  flour, 
and  cloth  to  make  into  garments,  and 
money  to  buy  whatever  else  might  be 
needed.  When  he  landed  in  Greece,  the 
women  came  flocking  about  him  by  thou- 
sands, crying  for  bread,  and  praying  God 
to  bless  him.  He  felt  blessed  enough 
when  he  saw  the  children  eating  bread, 
and  saw  the  naked  backs  covered,  and  the 
sad,  hungry  faces  smiling  again.  So  he 
went  about  doing  good,  and  helping 
wherever  he  saw  need.  Perhaps  many  a 
poor  woman  may  have  thought  that  the 
beautiful  youth  was  almost  like  an  angel 
sent  by  God  to  relieve  her,  and  she  may 
not  have  been  far  wrong. 

When  the  war  was  over  and  Greece  was 
a  free  country,  our  father  came  home,  and 
looked  about  him  again  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  help  others,  lie  talked  with 
a  friend  of  his,  Dr.  Fisher,  and  they  de- 
cided that  they  would  give  their  time  to 
helping     the    blind,    who      needed     help 
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greatly.  There  were  no  schools  for  them 
in  those  days;  and  if  a  child  was  blind,  it 
must  sit  with  folded  hands  and  learn 
nothing. 

Our  father  found  several  blind  children, 
and  took  them  to  his  home  and  taught 
tliem.  By-and-by  some  kind  friends  gave 
money,  and  one — Colonel  Perkins — gave  a 
fine  house  to  be  a  school  for  these  chil- 
dren and  others;  and  that  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  now  a  great  school  where  many 
blind  boys  and  girls  learn  to  read  and 
study,  and  to  play  on  various  instruments, 
and  to  help  themselves  and  others  in  the 
world. 

Our  father  always  said,  "Help  people  to 
help  themselves;  don't  accustom  them  to 

being  helped  by  others."  Another  saying 
of  his,  perhaps  his  favorite  one,  next  to 
the  familiar  "Let  justice  be  done  though 
the  heavens  fall!"  was  this:  "Obstacles 
are  things  to  be  overcome."  Indeed,  this 
was  one  of  the  governing  principles  of  his 
life;  and  there  were  few  obstacles  that  did 
not  go  down  before  that  keen  lance  of  his, 
always  in  rest  and  ready  for  a  charge. 

When  our  father  first  began  his  work  in 
philanthropy,  some  of  his  friends  used  to 
laugh  at  him,  and  call  him  Don  Quixote. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  when  he  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  idiotic  and  weak- 
minded,  and  vowed  that,  instead  of  being 
condemned  to  live  like  animals,  and  be 
treated  as  such,  they  should  have  their 
rights  as  human  beings,  and  should  be 
taught  all  the  more  carefully  and  tenderly 
because  their  minds  were  weak  and  help- 
less. 

"What  do  you  think  Howe  is  going  to 
do  now?"  cried  one  gentleman  to  another, 
merrily.  "He  is  going  to  teach  the  idiots, 
ha,  ha,  ha!"  and  they  both  laughed  heart- 
ily, and  thought  it  a  very  good  joke.  But 
people  soon  ceased  to  laugh  when  they 
saw  the   helpless  creatures  beginning  to 
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help  themselves;  saw  the  girls  learning  to 
sew  and  the  boys  to  work;  saw  light  grad- 
ually come  into  the  vacant  eyes,  (dim  and 
uncertain  light  it  might  be,  but  how  much 
better  than  blank  darkness!)  and  strength 
and  purpose  to  the  nerveless  fingers. 

So  the  School  for  Feeble-Minded  Chil- 
dren was  founded,  and  has  been  ever  since 
a  pleasant  place,  full  of  hope  and  cheer; 
and  when  people  found  that  this  Don 
Quixote  knew  very  well  the  difference  be- 
tween a  giant  and  a  windmill,  and  that  he 
always  brought  down  his  giants,  they 
soon  ceased  to  laugh,  and  began  to  won- 
der and  admire. 

All  my  readers  have  probably  heard 
about  Laura  Bridgman,  whom  he  fouDd  a 
little  child,  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  knowing 
no  more  than  an  animal,  and  how  he 
taught  her  to  read  and  write,  to  talk  with 
her  fingers,  and  to  become  an  earnest, 
thoughtful,  industrious  woman.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story,  but  it  has  already  been 
told.  I  hope  you  will  all  read,  some 
day,  a  Life  of  our  father,  and  learn  about 
all  the  things  he  did,  for  it  needs  a  whole 
volume  to  tell  them. 

But  it  is  especially  as  our  father  that  I 
want  to  describe  this  great  and  good  man. 
I  suppose  there  never  was  a  tenderer  or 
kinder  father.  He  liked  to  make  com- 
panions of  his  children,  and  was  never 
weary  of  having  us  "tagging"  at  his  heels. 
We  followed  him  about  the  garden  like  so 
many  little  dogs,  watching  the  pruning 
or  grafting  which  were  his  special  tasks. 
We  followed  him  up  into  the  wonderful 
pear-room,  where  were  many  chests  of 
drawers,  every  drawer  full  of  pears  lying 
on  cotton  wool.  Our  father  watched  their 
ripening  with  careful  heed,  and  told  us 
many  things  about  their  growth  and  hab- 
its. Then  there  was  his  own  room,  where 
we  could  examine  the  wonderful  drawers 
of  his  great  bureau,  and  play  with  the 
"picknickles"  and  "bucknickles."  I  be- 
lieve our  father  invented  these  words. 
They    were— well,    all  kinds   of  pleasant 


little  things,— amber  mouthpieces  and 
buckles  and  bits  of  enamel,  and  a  wonder- 
ful Turkish  pipe,  and  seals  and  wax,  and 
some  large  pins  two  inches  long,  which 
were  great  treasures. 

I  cannot  remember  that  our  father  was 
ever  out  of  patience  when  we  pulled  his 
things  about.  He  had  many  delightful 
stories-one  of  "Jacky  Nory,"  which  had 
no  end,  and  went  on  and  on,  through 
many  a  walk  and  garden  prowl.  O  ften, 
too,  he  would  tell  us  of  his  own  pranks 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,- how  they  used 
to  tease  an  old  Portuguese  sailor  with  a 
wooden  leg,  and  how  the  old  man  would 
get  very  angry  and  cry  out,  "Calabash  me 
romoe  vou!"  meaning  "I'll  break  your 
head!"  How  when  he  was  a  student  in 
college,  and  ought  to  have  known  better, 
he  led  the  president's  old  horse  upstairs 
and  left  him  in  an  upper  room  of  one  of 
the  college  buildings,  where  the  ptfor 
beast  astonished  the  passers-by  by  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  windows  and  neighing. 
And  then  our  father  would  shake  his 
head  and  say  he  was  a  very  naughty  boy; 
and  Harry  must  never  do  such  things. 
(But  Harry  did!) 

He   loved    to   play  and   romp  with  us. 
Sometimes  he  would  put  on  his  great  fur- 
coat  and  come   into   the  dining-room   at 
dancing-time  on  all-fours,  growling  horri- 
bly, and  pursue  us  into  corners,  we  shriek- 
ing with  delighted   terror.     Or   he  would 
sing  for  us,  sending  us  into  fits  of  laugh- 
ter, for  he  had  absolutely  no  ear  for  music. 
"Hail  to  the  Chief!"  was  his  favorite  song, 
and  he  sang   it  with  great  spirit  and   fer- 
vor, though  the  air   was  strictly   original 
and  very  peculiar.     When  he  was  tired  of 
romping  or  carrying  us  on  his  shoulders, 
he  would  say,  "No!  no  more!     I  have  a 
bone  in  my  leg!"    which  excuse   was  ac- 
cepted by  us  little  ones   in  perfect  good 
faith,  as  we  thought   it   some  mysterious 
but  painful  malady. 


If  our  father  naci  no  ear  for  music,  he 
had  a  fine  one  for  metre,  and  read  poetry 
aloud  very  beautifully.  His  voice  was 
melodious  and  ringing,  and  we  were 
thrilled  with  his  own  enthusiasm  as  he 
read  to  us  from  Scott  or  Byron,  his  favor- 
ite poets.  I  can  never  read  "The  Assy- 
rian came  down,"  without  hearing  the 
ring  of  his  voice  and  seeing  the  flash  of 
his  blue  eyes  as  he  recited  the  splendid 
lines.  He  had  a  great  liking  for  Pope, 
too,  and  for  Butler's  "Hudibras,"  which 
he  was  constantly  quoting.  He  common- 
ly, when  riding,  wore  but  one  spur,  giving 
Hudibras's  reason,  that  if  one  side  of  the 
horse  went,  the  other  must  perforce  go 
with  it;  and  how  often  on  some  early 
morning  walk  or  ride  have  I  heard  him 
say: 

"And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  began  to  turn." 

Or  if  war  or  fighting  were  mentioned, 
he  would  often  cry: 

I   "  \h  me!  what  perils  do  environ 

The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron'" 

His  reading  of  the  Bible  was  most  im- 
pressive. No  one  who  heard  him  read 
morning  prayers  at  the  Institution  (which 
he  always  did  until  his  health  failed  in 
later  years)  can  have  forgotten  the  grave, 
melodious  voice,  the  reverent  tone,  the 
majestic  head  bent  above  the  sacred  book. 
Nor  was  it  less  impressive  when  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  he  read  to  us,  his  children. 
He  would  have  us  read,  too,  allowing  us 
to  choose  our  favorite'  psalms  or  other 
passages. 

He  was  an  early  riser,  and  often  shared 
our  morning  walks.  Each  child,  as  soon 
as  it  was  old  enough,  was  taught  to  ride; 
ard  the  rides  before  breakfast  with  him 
are  things  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  took 
one  child  at  a  time,  so  that  all  in  turn 
might  have  the  pleasure.  It  seems  hardly  ! 
longer  ago  than  yesterday, — the  coming  ! 
downstairs  in  the  cool,  dewy  morning, 
nibbling  a  cracker  for  fear  of  hunger, 
springing  into  the  saddle,  the  little  black 
mare  shaking  her  head,  impatient  to  be 
off ;  the  canter  through  the  quiet  streets, 
where  only  an  early  milkman  or  baker 
was  to  be  seen,  though  on  our  return  we 
should  find  them  full  of  boys,  who  pointed 
the  finger  and  shouted: 

"Lady  on  a  hossback, 
Row,  row,  row!" 

then  out  into  the  pleasant  country,  gal- 
loping over  the  smooth  road,  or  pacing 
quietly  under  shady  trees.  Our  father 
was  a  superb  rider;  indeed,  he  never 
seemed  so  absolutely  at  home  as  in  the 
saddle.  He  was  very  particular  about  our 
holding  whip  and  reins  in  the  right  way. 

Speaking  of  his  riding  reminds  me  of  a 
story  our  mother  used  to  tell  us.  When 
Julia  was  a  baby,  they  were  travelling  in 
Italy,  driving  in  an  old-fashioned  travel- 
ling carriage.  One  day  they  stopped  at 
the  door  of  an  inn,  and  our  father  went  in 
to  make  some  inquiries.  While  he  was 
gone,  the  rascally  driver  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  for  him  to  slip  in  at  a  side 
door  to  get  a  draught  of  wine;  and, the 
driver  gone,  the  horses  saw  that  here  was 
their  opportunity;  so  they  took  it,  and 
ran  away  with  our  mother,  the  baby,  and 
nurse  in  the  carriage. 

Our  father,  hearing  the  sound  of  wheels, 
came  out,  caught  sight  of  the  driver's 
guilty  face  peering  around  the  corner  in 
affright,  and  at  once  saw  what  had  hap- 
pened. He  ran  at  full  speed  along  the 
road  in  the  direction  in  which  the  horses 
were  headed.  Rounding  a  corner  of  the 
mountain  which  the  road  skirted,  he  saw 
at  a  little  distance  a  country  wagon  com- 


ing slowly  toward  him,  drawn  by  a  stout 
horse,  the  wagoner  half  asleep  on  the 
seat.  Instantly  our  father's  resolve  was 
taken.  He  ran  up,  stopped  the  horse,  un- 
hitched him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
leaped  upon  his  back,  and  was  off  like  a 
flash,  before  the  astonished  driver,  who 
was  not  used  to  two-legged  whirlwinds, 
could  litter  a  word. 

Probably  the  horse  was  equally  aston- 
ished, but  he  felt  a  master  on  his  back, 
and,  urged  by  hand  and  voice,  he  sprang 
to  his  topmost  speed,  galloped  bravely  on, 
and  soon  overtook  the  lumbering  car- 
riage-horses, which  were  easily  stopped. 
No  one  was  hurt,  though  our  mother  and 
the  nurse  had  of  course  been  sadly  fright- 
ened. The  horses  were  turned,  and  soon 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  unhappy  coun- 
tryman, still  sitting  on  his  wagon,  petri- 
fied with  astonishment.  He  received  a 
liberal  reward,  and  probably  regretted 
that  there  were  no  more  "mad  Ameri- 
cans" to  steal  a  ride,  and  pay  for  it. 

This  presence  of  mind,  this  power  of 
acting  on  the  instant,  was  one  of  our 
father's  great  qualities.  It  was  this  that 
made  him,  when  the  wounded  Greek  sank 
down  before  him, 

"...  fling  him  from  the  saddle 
And  place  the  stranger  there." 

It  was  this,  when  arrested  and  impris- 
oned by  the  Prussian  government  on  sus- 
picion of  befriending  unhappy  Poland, 
that  taught  him  what  to  do  with  the  im- 
portant papers  he  carried.  In  the  minute 
during  which  he  was  left  alone,  before 
the  official  came  to  search  him,  he  thrust 
the  documents  up  into  the  hollow  head  of 
a  bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia  which  stood 
\  on  a  shelf;  then  tore  some  unimportant 
papers  into  the  smallest  possible  frag- 
ments, and  threw  them  into  a  basin  of 
water  which  stood  close  at  hand. 

Next  day,  the  fragments  carefully  past- 
ed together  were  shown  to  him,  hours 
having  been  spent  in  the  painful  and  labo- 
rioustask;  but  nobody  thought  of  looking 
for  more  papers  in  the  head  of  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm. 

Our  father,  though  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him,  might  have  lan- 
guished long  in  that  Prussian  prison  had 
it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  a  fellow- 
countryman.  This  gentleman  had  met 
him  in  the  street  the  day  before,  had 
asked  his  address,  and  promised  to  call 
on  him.  Inquiring  for  him  next  day  at 
the  hotel,  he  was  told  that  no  such  person 
was  or  had  been  there.  Instantly  sus- 
pecting foul  play,  this  good  friend  went 
to  the  American  minister,  and  told  his 
story.  The  minister  took  up  the  matter 
warmly,  and  called  upon  the  Prussian 
officials  to  give  up  his  countryman.  This, 
after  repeated  denials  of  any  knowledge 
of  the  affair,  they  at  length  reluctantly 
consented  to  do.  Our  father  was  taken 
out  of  prison  at  night,  placed  in  a  car- 
riage, and  driven  across  the  border  into 
France,  where  he  was  dismissed  with  a 
!  warning  never  to  set  foot  in  Prussia 
again. 

One  day,  I  remember,  we  were  sitting 
at  the  dinner-table,  when  a  messenger 
came  flying,  "all  wild  with  haste  and 
fear,"  to  say  that  a  fire  had  broken  out  at 
the  Institution. 

Now  in  those  days  there  lay  between 
Green  Place  and  the  Institution  a  remnant 
of  the  famous  Washington  Heights,  where 
Washington  and  his  staff  had  once  made 
their  camp. 

Much  of  the  higher  ground  had  already 
been  dug  away,  but  there  still  remained  a 
great  hill  sloping  back  and   up   from   the 


garden  wall,  and   terminating,  on  the  side 
toward  the  Institution,  in  an  abrupt  prec- 
ipice, some   sixty  feet  high.     The  bearer 
of  the  bad  news  had  been  forced   to  come 
round  by  way  of   several  streets,  thus  los- 
ing precious  minutes;  but  the  Doctor  did 
not  know  what  it  was   to  lose   a   minute. 
Before  any  one  could   speak   or   ask  what 
he  would  do  he  was  out  of  the  house,  ran 
through  the  garden,  climbed  the   slope  at 
the  back,  rushed  like   a  flame   across  the 
hill-top,  and  slid  down  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular face  of    the   precipice!     Bruised 
and   panting,  he   reached   the  Institution 
jand  saw  at  a  glance  that   the   fire  was   in 
the  upper  story.     Take  time  to  go   round 
to   the  door  and   up  t,he  stairs?     Not  he! 
He  "swarmed"  up   the   gutter-spout,  and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes   to  tell  it  was  on 
i  the  roof,  and  cutting  away  at  the  burning 
timbers    with   an  axe,  which   he  had  got 
hold  of  no  one  knows  how.     That  fire  was 
put  out,  as  were   several   others  at  which 
our  father  assisted. 

Fire  is  swift,  but  it  could  not  get  ahead 
of  the  Doctor. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  stories;  but,  as  I 
said,  it  needs  a  volume  to  tell  all  about 
our  father's  life.  I  cannot  tell  in  this 
short  space  how  he  worked  with  the 
friends  of  liberty  to  free  the  slaves;  how 
he  raised  the  poor  and  needy,  and  "helped 
them  to  help  themselves;"  how  he  was  a 
light  to  the  blind,  and  to  all  who  walked 
in  darkness,  whether  of  sorrow,  sin  or 
suffering.  Most  men,  absorbed  in  such 
high  works  as  these,  would  have  found 
scant  leisure  for  family  life  and  commun- 
ion, but  no  finger-ache  of  our  father's 
smallest  child  ever  escaped  his  loving  care, 
no  childish  thought  or  wish  ever  failed  to 
win  his  sympathy.  *vVe  who  had  this  high 
privilege  of  being  his  children  love  to 
think  of  him  «,s  the  brave  soldier,  the 
wise  physician,  the  great  philanthropist; 
but  dearest  of  all  is  the  thought  of  him  as 
our  loving  and  tender  father. 
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SUNDAY,  NOT.  3,  1901. 

It  has  semed  fitting  to  the  graduate 

associations  of  the  Perkins  institution 
and  Massachusetts  school  for  the  blind, 
that  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  their  great  benefactor,  Dr  Samuel 
Grldley  Howe,  be  recognized  in  some 
appropriate  manner.  Accordingly  these 
associations  are  arranging  exercises  to 
be  held  in  Tremont  temple,  at  3  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  Nov  11. 
Col  Thomas  Wentworth  Higglnson  will 
preside.  There  will  be  addresses  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  Dr  Howe  and  by  other 
speakers  and  appropriate  musical  selec- 
tions. It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  this  great  phi- 
lanthropist will  honor  the  occasion  by 
their  presence.  Tickets  will  be  gladly 
furnished  to  all  applicants  by  Mr  A.  \V. 
Bowden,  324  W3d  st,  South  Boston. 
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~he  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  or 
Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  whom  Whit- 
tier  stvled  the  "Cadmus  of  the  Blind, 
was  observed  yesterday  by  exercises  in 
Tre-ront  Temole  under,  the  auspices  of 
the  graduate  associations  of  the  Perkinfe 
Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  presided.  The1 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Miss 
Lydia  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  graduate 
associations,  after  which  the  band  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  played  a  selection 
from  Gounod's   "Faust." 

Dr  Hale  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler the  deaf-blind  sophomore  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  paying  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Howe,  "who  gave  light  to  the  blind  and 
Up  language  to  the  deaf.  Sitting  in  com- 
fort   today    I   wonder    what    would    have 

been  my  condition  had   he  not  lived  and 
taught."  ,  ..  „ 

Miss  Fmilic  Poulsson  spoke  upon  tne 
"Education  of  thr  Blind."  She  gave  a 
synopsis  of  Dr.  Howe's  system  of ^educa- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  the  ca,e 
ura  Bridgman.  She  referred  to  Dr. 
Howe  as  the  greatest  beneiactor  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  ..   .,„ 

Dr    J.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  Lnlver- 
sitv'  from  which    Dr.    Howe   was   gradu- 
ated    spckf    of    him    as    an    alumnus    of 
Crown     and  as  a  champion  of  Greek  m; 
dependence.    "The  minion   of  the  Turk 
he   said,    is    to    put   out     the     light      Dr. 
Howe's    life    work     was    to    turn    it    on_ 
Oh    for  a  Howe   behind  every  throne  of 
FuroDe      that     the     prince     of     darkness 
The    present    butcher    of    the    Bosporus, 
mi"-ht  be  exterminated. 
Senator  Hoar  said  that  Dr.    Howe  was 
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one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American 
history,  a  great  reformer  and  a  great 
moral  champion.  Senator  Hoar  said  that 
of  the  audience  present  but  few  had  seen 
Dr.  Howe,  "but  you  must  be  able  to  tell 
your  children  that  you  have  ssen  his  wife, 
the  writer  of  the  'Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic'  " 

Mrs.  Judia  Ward  Howe,  Introduced  by- 
Senator  Hoar,  brought  the  great  audience 
to   its   feet.     She   spoke  briefly. 

Besides  Mrs.  Julia  Waid  Howe  other 
members  of  Dr.  Howe's  family  en  the 
platform  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott, 
Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Howe,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos  and 
a  number  of  grandchildren. 

The  first  notable  achievement  of  Dr. 
Howe's  system  of  education  was  in  the 
case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  deaf. 
dumb  and  blind.  Laura  Bridgman  nad 
no  sense  of  smell.  She  w-as  the  first  deaf- 
blind  person  ever  educated,  and  the  suc- 
cess scored  in  her  case  is  considered  a 
monument  to  the  courage,  patience  and 
skill  of  Dr.  Howe. 

The  deaf,  see;  the  deaf-blind,  feel. 
Some  familiar,  tangible  object  is  given  to 
the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  its  name 
is  spelled  into  his  hand  by  the  manual 
alphabet.  The  next  step  is  to  associate 
familiar  acts  with  the  corresponding 
manual  spelling.  A  continuation  of  this 
simple  process  gradually  leads  the  pupil 
to  the  comprehension  of  language. 

Nome  of  the  many  successful  teachsrs 
of  the  deaf-blind,  it  is  said,  ever  had  any 
previous  experience  in  the  work,  and  one 
successful  in  the  most  desperate  case 
ever  attempted  bad  no  experience  In 
teaching  of  any  kind. 


; 


Date. 


I  venture  once  more  to  remind  the 
fr  ends  of  the  blind,  and  especially  the 
frxenas  of  Miss  ^   E.   Burnha*     Q( 

Ho™1'       re!t,nfir     ceIe*>ration     of       Dr 

has  furnilheTto  Z  w SM  "V ' 

Boston.  Third  street>  South 
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It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  if  i'or  no  otht. 
reason  than  the  recognition  of  our  bril- 
liant young  towns-woman,  Miss  Julia 
|  E.  Burnham,  who  has  worked  so  faith- 
fully to  make  a  success  of  the  centen- 
I  mal  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
the  best  men    Massachusetts    has  xver 
produced— Dr.     Samuel  G.    Howe— that 
many  people  will  attend  the  exercises 
at    Tremont    Temple     in    Boston     this 
Monday  afternoon- at  3  o'clock.  Tickets 
will  gladly     be  furnished  to  any     who 
may  apply   to   Mr.   A.   W.   Bowden    3-4 
West  Third  street,   South  Boston,  and 
with  Senator  Hoar    in  the  chair,     and 
distinguished  speakers    to  address  the 
audience,  and  with  appropriate  music, 
the  occasion  will    be    memorable.    We 
have  not  seen  it     stated  whether  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  the  widow  of  the  distin- 
guished    philanthropist,     herself     even 
more     distinguished  than     he,     will  be 
present,  but  if  she  should,  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
What  has  been  done  for  the  blind  in 
the  past  half-century  is  nowhere  better 
illustrated    than  in  the  Perkins    Insti- 
tute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston. 


PERKINS  SCHOOL  HONORS  DR.  HOWE,  "THE  CADMUS  OF  THE  BLIND." 


\* 


SOME  OF  AMERICA'S  BLIND  AND  DEAF  MARVELS. 
Beading  from  the  left  end  of  the  upper  row   the   names  are  Helen   S.   Ccnley,   Linnie    Haguewood,    Edith    Thomas,    Thomas 
Stringer,    Orrjs    Benson,    Leslie   F.    Oren,    Helen   Keller,    Catherine   Penderson      and      Kate      McGirr. 

What  patience  and-«ystem  can  accomplish  toward  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf  received  practical  demon- 
stration at  the  recent  convention  of  the  blind    and    deaf    instructors    held    at    Buffalo. 

The  exhibit  was  a  living  one,  and  consisted  of  Helen  Keller,  Tommy  Stringer.  Edith  Thomas,  Katie  McGirr 
and  five  other  famous  unfortunates  who  have  triumphed  over  the  dual  disadvantages  of  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and   have  so  developed  the  other  faculties  that  they  fill  the  functions  of  the  missing  ones. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  such  a  group  of  deaf  and  blind  marvels  has  been  brought  together.  Every  one  of 
the  nine  represents  a  won-derful  educational  feat,  and  the  achievements  of  some,  notably  Helen  Keller  and  Tommy 
Stringer,   are  known  all  over  the  world. 

Every  one  of  the  nine,  it  is  said,  was  born  in  full  possession  of  all  the  faculties,  but  lost  them  through  illness 
in   early   life.  » 

Katie  McGirr's  affliction  dates  from  the  great  blizzard  of  1888.  Then  a  sound,  healthy  girl  of  8  years,  she  caught  a 
severe  cold  and  lost  sight  and  hearing.  She  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  1890.  She 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  Now  she  has  an  extended  knowledge  of  all  the  rudimentary  branches,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced   studies   in    English    history    and  literature. 

Helen  Keller  is  well  known  in  Boston  as  a  student  at  Radcliffe.  In  addition  to  being  deaf  and,  blind  she  is  also 
a  mute.     Her  attainments  have  been  admired  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 

Linnie  Haguewocd  is  almost  the  same  age  as  Helen  Keller  and  lost  sight  and  hearing  when  18  months  old.  She 
devotes   her   attention   to   sewing,    dressmaking  and  mechanical  work.      She  uses  a  typewriter  skilfully. 

Elizabeth  Robin  Is  a  Texas  girl,  born  in  1884.  She,  at  18  months,  developed  a  disease  of  the  head,  and  when  re- 
stored to  health  her  sight  and  hearing  were  gone.  She  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plain. 

The  history  of  Tommy  Stringer  Is  well  known  From  a  perfect  being  spinal  meningitis  converted  him  into  a 
mere  breathing  body,  bereft  of  all  the  senses  save  smell  and  touch.  His  redemption  was  accomplished  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  but  only  after  the  discouraged  teachers  had  several  times  contemplated  abandoning  the 
attempt.  He  is  now  far  ahead  of  most  boys  of  his  age  in  school  education,  general  knowledge  and  mechanical 
ability. 

A  newspaper  man  at  the  Dr.  Howe  cele- 
bration in  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  asked  o.ne  of  the  children 
for  a  photograph.  "Oh,"  said  the  child, 
pathetically,  "we  never  have  photographs 
unless  somebody  comes  and  asks  us  to 
have  them.  What  should  we  do  with 
photographs?    We  can't  see  them." 
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THE  WORLD  BEAUTIFUL. 

BY    LILIAN    WHITING. 


Oh,  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear! 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 

My  love  knot  on  his  spear! 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  heat, 

Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet,— 
True,  tender,  brave  and  sweet! 

Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever! 

One  man  at  least,  I  know, 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard 

Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

— Whittier. 


Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Iiowe  is  the  modern 
Bayard  to  whom    Mr.   Whittier  referred    in 
the  stanzas  quoted  above   taken    from  his 
poem  entitled  "The  Hero."    It   is  wonder- 
ful to  discover  the  degree  to   which   the   bi- 
ographies of  the  great  men  of  New  England 
are  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  poets.      In 
all  the  literature  of  the  world  there  is  noth- 
ing to  compare,  in  extent,    to   the   way    in 
which  this  group  of  American  poets— Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Whittier  and  Dr.  Holmes- 
have  celebrated  each  other,  and  also  such 
of   their   friends   and    neighbors     as     in- 
spired such  tribute  in  their  poems.      This 
poem  of  Whittier  to    Doctor    Howe    is    one 
of  peculiar    interest  today,  as  we  stand  on 
the   eve  of  the   celebration  of    the  cente- 
nary of  this  remarkable  man,  who  united  in 
himself   the  power  to  bring  great  qualities 
to  bear  on  the  most  diverse  human  events 
and   human    needs.     The     gallant     daring 
defender  of  the  Greets  in  their  conliict  for 
liberty  agains  the  Turks  became  the  teacher 
and  consoler  of  the  blind,— the  wise  leader 
who  was  to    inaugurate  for   them    a   new 
pi  ice  in  life,  and  again  it  was  he  who  en- 
listed the  psychological  and  scientific  inter- 
est of  the  world  in  his   successful  methods 
of    unlocking   the  prison    house   of    Luna 
Hridgem  in,  who  was  blind,   deaf  and  dumb, 
and  yet  who  became    able    through   DocLor 
Howe's   methods  to  come   into  communica- 
tion   with    the    world    in    which  she  lived. 
Well  does  Mr.  Whittier  say  :— 

Peace  hath  higher  test  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 
The  celebration  tomorrow  will  be  a  beau- 
tiful tribute  to  one  of  humanity's  great  bene- 
factors, but  it  may  well  be  an  event  to  in- 
spire   anew    all   noble   and   earnest   effort 
toward  tint  only   true  ideal  of  life,— that 
which  comes  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but 
to  minister.    Dr.  Howe  was  one  of  the  wis- 
est and  most  beneficent   of  philanthropists,  ; 
whose  judgment   kept  the  fine   balance  be- 
tween true  sympathy  and  unavailing  sacrifice. 
He  inaugurated  a    new  method  of    humane 
cire  for  the  blind.  He  saw  the  inn.jae  weak- 
ness of  demanding  for  them  the  sacrifice  of 
other  lives  in  attempts  to  care  for  them    as 
subjects  only  for  aid,  and    he   constructed 
and  applied  that  system  of  wise  philanthropy 
which  mikes    opportunity  for  the  aitlicted, 
an  1  helps  them  to  help  themselves.    The  de- 
velop neat  of  faculties,  and  the  training  that 
gives  to'  each  a  special  occupation,  confer  a 
happiness  which  bo  external  aid  or    care 
ci-i  inspire,  and  it  is  this  wis:;  purpose  that 
Dr.  Howe  conceived   and   embodied    in  his 
work  that  H  (stotl  will  celebrate  in  Tremont 
Temple  tomorrow.     It  is  they  who,  like   Dr. 
Howe,  work  with  constructive  methods,— 
witli  heart  ami  hop,;  ami  belief —who  are  con- 
tributing to  th  ■  general  well  being,  ail  not 
those  who  conceive  of  life  as  sacrifice,  and 
of  sacrifice  a  •  jom  >  negation  of  denial.     I  n- 
stead  of  denial  we  want  affirmation  and   en- 
thusiasm and  vit  ility.   It  is  he  who  goes  for- 
ward into  achievement  who  contributes  to  the 
wealth  of  life,  rather  than  he  who  in  a   mis- 
taken reading  of    sacrifice  throws  his  life 
away. 


w«ys  wholly  foreign    to   its    meaning1  i"! 
a  -alter  of  fact,   the  good   ££££  £ 

circumstances  are  more  largely  benefit 
cent  than  we  always  give  them  the 
credit  of  being.  A  very  great  part  of 
one's  individual  life  is  the  life  that  he  does 
not  himself  personally  live,  but  in  which 
he  shares.  The  great  events  of  the  world 
are  a  part  of  the  personal  interest  of  each 
i  and  every  one.  The  entire  texture  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  exalted  and  ennobled  as  well  as 
enlarged  by  the  splendid  moral  victory  in  i 
New  York  last  weelc,  and  the  defeat  and 
downfall  of  that  phase  of  corruption  under 
the  general  name  of  Tammany.  It  is  a  great 
victory  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
and  good  citizenship,  and  it  radiates  its  tide 
of  new  energy  over  the  country. 

Another  great  event  that  has  its  relation 
of  significance  to  the  civilized  world  is  the 
completion  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
opening  vast  plains  to  colonization  and 
civilization,  and  at  once  making  itself  a  new 
factor  to  affect  the  markets  and  immigration. 
Constantly  are  great  events,  of  which  these 
two  are  typical,  occurring, which  enlarge  and 
exalt  the  general  life,  and  in  which  each  in- 
dividual life  has  its  share.  There  is  an 
enormous  waste  of  energy  and  misdirected 
endeavor  in  charities  and  sacrifices  which 
benefit  no  one.  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has 
well  said : 


"In   this  world   there  are  thousands  of  weak, 
noble  creatuves  whofantfy  that  sacrl  lice  always 

must  be  the  last  word  Of  duty;  thousands  of 
beautiful  souls  that  know  not  what  should  be 
done,  and  seek  only  to  yield  up  their  life,  holding 
that  to  be  virtue  supreme.  They  are  wrong; 
supreme  virtue  consists  in-  the  knowledge 
of  what  should  he  done,  in  the  power  to 
decide  for  ourselves  whereto  we  should 
offer  our  life.  The  duty  each  holds  to 
be  his  is  by  no  means  his  permanent  duty. 
The  paramount  duty  of  all  is  to  throw  our 
conception  of  duty  into  clearest  possible  light. 
The  word  duty  itself  will  often  contain  far  more 
error  and  moral  indifference  than  virtue.  And 
meanwhile  there  are  certain  ideas  that  prevail 
on  renouncement,  resignation  and  sacrifice,  that 
are  far  more  destructive  to  the  most  bean  if nl 
moral  forces  of  man  than  great  vices,  or  even 
than  crimes." 

Dr.  Howe's  achievements,  in  his  generous 
and  humane  work  owed  much  to  his  ability 
to  discern  these  leading  currents  and  events, 
in  his  own  time,  and  to  work   in  harmony 
with  them:  as   the  philanthropist  of  today 
may  find  the  events— such  as  the  defeat  of 
Tammany  or  the  completion  of    an  inter- 
continental railroad— to   be   factors  in  his 
scheme   for  the    betterment  of   humanity. 
This  is  to  say  that  the  progress  of  life  is  of 
a  two-fold  nature— that  which  results  from 
individual  effort  and  that  from  the  general 
onward  trend   of   events,  and  it   is  he  who 
shall  clearly  see  these  forces  and   be  able  to 
write  them,  who  will  be  the  most  potent  aid 
in  advancement.     Mr.    Whittier   calls    Dr. 
Howe  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind,"  and  the 
serene  exaltation  rjid  power  of  Dr.  Howe  is 
imaged  in  this  stanza: 

As  waves  in  stillest  waters. 
As  stars  in  noonday  skies. 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action, 
In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 
The  Brunswick,  Boston.' 

....A  mein.ii  iai  meeting  to  celebrate  t lie  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel 
G  Howe  will  lie  held  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos- 
ton, next  Monday  at  3  P.  M.  Col.  T.  W.  Biggin- 
son,  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and  others  will  speak  upon 
different  phases  of  Dr.  Howe's  work  for  hu- 
manity, senator  George  F.  Hoar  will  preside.  It 
will  be  a  memorable  occasion. 
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HONOR  TO  II 


Memorial  Services  for  Dr 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 


Kill  Anniversary  of  His  Birth- 
flay  Observed 


Senator  Hoar   Presided— 
Mrs  Howe  Present 


Dr  Edward   Everett   Hale 
Among  the  Speakers. 


Tributes  Paid  by  Miss  Poulsson 
and  R.  C.  Humphreys. 


Perhaps  one  of  the  largest  aril  most 
representative  gatherings  that  has  ever 
assembled  in  this  eity  was  at  Tremont 
temple  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  com- 
memorative exercises  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe. 

The  exercises  commenced  at  3,  and 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  grad- 
uate associations  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind. 

Just  before  the  appointed  hour  for  the 
opening  exercises,  Hon  George  F.  Hoar, 
who  presided,  appeared  upon  the  plat- 
form, where  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
distinguished  guests  and  speakers,  and 
;i  few  minutes  later,  when  the  opening 
selection  from  Gounod's  "Faust"  was 
played  by  the  band  of  the  Perkina  in- 
stitution, the  great  auditorium  of  the 
temple  and  balconies  were  filled  to 
-  overflowing  with  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  platform  was  decorated  with  pot- 
...  ted  plants,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  Dp 
Howe  wreathed  with  asparagus  vine 
was  placed  conspicuously  in  the  center. 
The  seat  of  honor,  at  the  right  of  Mr 
Hoar,  wa3  of  course  given  to  Mrs  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  is  so  often  called  our 
"American  queen,"  and  who  shares  the 
honor  of  her  distinguished  husband. 


Mrs  Sowe  Present. 

.Mrs    Howe    wa,s    very   appreciative   of 
the  great  honor  paid  the  memory  of  her 
distinguished     husband,     and     her    gra- 
cious presence  will  long  remain  a  pleas- 
ant memory  of  the  occasion.   She  wore 
a    black    and    white   gown   and    a    black 
bonnet  trimmed  with  violets.    She  wore 
ermine  furs  and  held  in  her  hand  a  big 
•  bouquet  of  violets.    Next  her. were  seat- 
ed her  son,  Prof  Marion  Howe,   who  is 
bead    of   the   department  of  metallurgy 
.-it   Columbia   university,    and   his   wife. 
others  on  th6  platform  were  Mr  M.  An- 
ngnos,    Mr    and    Mrs    John    Elliot,    Mri 
f.aura    E.    Richards,    Miss    Julia    Wari 
Richards,    I\ir    Henry    Howe    Richards, 
.Mrs   Florence  Howe  Hall  and   her  son, 
Mr  John  Howe   Hall,   Harvard  '03,   with 
ncee,    Miss    Haskell.    Miss   Agnes 
•in,    dean    of    Radcliffe    college;    Pres 
Fritcha.rd    of    the    Massachusetts    insti- 
tute   of    Technology,    Hon    Frank    Hill, 
Secretary  of  the   state  board   of   educa- 
tion:   Dr  Walter   Fernald,    Mr   Edw.    E. 
/den  of  the  Perin  school  for  the  blind, 
i  Gen   Francis  Appleton,  president   of  the 
id  of  trustees  of  the  Perkins  insti- 


tcuon:    air  op    Thorndlfte,    Mi- 

Mr   Eloratio  Htebbir.s.  | 
Lydia    Ha-  •     Miss    "Wood    of  | 

:  lal  committee. 


Senator  Hoar  Speaks. 

\    verj    cordial   greeting  was  extended 
•  -  blind  girl,  Miss  Lydia  Hayes, 
lirman   of  the'Howe  memorial  coin- 
who  also  presented   Hon  George 
F.   Hoar  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
asion.    After   the  storm   of  applause 
!  liim  had  subsided,  Mr  Hoar 
res]  <  it h  great  feeding.    He  said: 

•J  v,  there  is  a  man  living  any- 

where,  whatever  might  be  his  fame  or 
honor,    who    would    not    exchange    any 
funeral    eulogy    or    other    remembrance 
to    ha    remembered    alter    his    death    by 
-alluring'  of  blind  children  whose 
had     taken    from    intellectual 
iss    and    kindled     the    light    that 
within,   and  especially  when  his 
dren   might    call   him    'blessed/    and 
partner  of   his  life  In   the  vigor  of 
•liectixaJ  powers  could  be  present  and 
all  what  was  said  and  done. 
"But  I  shall  not  intrude  words  of  mine 
on   tlie   ioy  and   beauty  of  this  o  ea  ion, 
for  it   is   the  children's  hour,   and  their 
i  "pri  -  ■<  r-t.i  tiv.  s   are    to    toll    yon    of   the 
memories  of  Or  Howe.    I  have  no  con- 
tribution of  value  to  offer,     r   knew  Dr 
Howe   when   as  a    youth   in    Worcester  I 
just  entering  my   profession  and  I 
was  very  proud  an<l  very  happy  to  tell 
my  friends  when  on  his  frequent  visits 
to  Worcester  he  sometimes  called  at  my 
office." 

Mr  Hoar  referred  to  Dr  Howe  as  one 
of  the  great  figures  of  American  history 
whom  was  combined  not  only  the 
ers  of  a  great  reformer,  but  also 
(treat  administrative  ability  and  wis- 
c.om.  There  was  never,  he  said,  a  more 
patriotic  hero  and  more  loving  knight. 

He  then  introduced  Rev  Edward  Ever- 
ett Hale,  who  gave  some  personal  remi- 
niscences of  Dr  Howe,  telling  especially 
of  the  fir3t  great  charity  fair  held  in 
Faneuil  hall  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind 
institution,  where,  he  first  saw  Dr  Howe. 
r>r   Hale   read  a  beautiful  letter  from 

HeW  Kellar,  now  a  sophomore  at  Rad- 


Education  of  the  Blind. 

su'blVdUCati0n  of  the  blind"  ™s  the 
subject  assigned  Miss  Emllie  Poulsson, 
who  spoke  as  follows: 

oo,',?^068  .°f  War  are  an  hon°r  to  a 
ChanSonsdoSfhf«dh&1?ry  Upon  its  a™^*- 

SSSrWSS  tST  afer^X 

frVedom^  a5L  val°rous  soldier,  as 
charltT  P°SUe"  as  Ie*der  in  wise 
of"  educator3^1  'nPfygF  character-that 

ton%ab?he  hZ*nimoryu  The  eJS 
commanded    h  s"  neTrf  an^  ,V7°rk    that 

voted6  h1sTer°oic°Vhe  ^M*fe 

^edom,  his  keen  ln,S' MiS  ,lovo  of 
wisdom  insight,  his  plenteous 

world  over).    To  5h??9t.  familiar    the 

m   a   Jfe    is   AS  1  Vou1,  to  re~ 

Fraise.     however  "riniw    deed    beyor^ 

might  b-3  uwever    nnging    our    plaudits 

hS"  ol  U1?rpe?kV?Sil-ffs  at  the 
situated  in  South  BCEto^  IUl^?^  U10w 
past  and  pW&lf  lts  i5u- 
corrage  and  strenuou"  Jnrfi-  ur£ed  to 
Kallant  motto  which  Dr  HntV°r  by  the 
^--Obstacles  Sft  Stag^  bt'over? 

ed^uation'of  8*  blf^'l^0^  &  the 

was  no;  enlightenment  for  1dlodeaf-blind 
merely,  but  will  lonVomW  Wn  t,me 
cherished  memory  o*  X^il  the 
star's  travi.iin.  it„u.  _  *"°.  name,    "as   a. 


-  ing  ms  own   traveling  and  personal 

penses.    Think  what   he  accomplished 
by  his  indomitable  perseverance  and  un- 
selfish consecration   to  the  work  of  im- 
vlng   the  condition  of  this  unfortun- 
class  of  his  fellow-beings,   which  he 
designated  as  'broken  fragments'  of  hu- 

mity,  which  should  be  carefully  gath- 
ered up,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

"We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr  HoWe 
How  can  we  best  pay  the  respect  due  to 
one  who. devoted  his  life  to  uplifting  his 
unfortunate  fellowmen?  I  answer  with- 
out hesitation,  it  is  by  taking  up  the 
work  which  he  loved  and  to  which  his 
life  was  consecrated.  This  memorial 
service  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain 
ir  we  are  moved  by  the  Inspiration  of  his 
lire  to  follow  his  example. 

Time  dots  not  dim  the  luster  of  his 
tame  as  a  self-sacrificing  philanthropist. 
fX  W5S  Jhc  sp,rit  of  Christ.  In  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  leadership  of  Jesus  he  be- 

*?.v% ?•  ^nd  l  trust  be  has  realized  the 
truth  of  these  words: 

«r!l'IrVas.much-   as  yt   have  done  "  unto 

ve  ho°vLlh^least  of  thes?  my  brethren 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.'  " 

t™H  „at  .this  po,nt  a  chorus  sang 
5r£5t?}3X\f0gn'  ,'A  PsaIm  of  Life." 
nf  nr  wch  Mr  Pr?;nk  B-  Sanborn  spoke 
or  Dr  Howe  as  chairman  of  the  state 
board  of  charities.    Then  came  a  read- 

i?,?«Vy  :&uch  uThe  Hero- '  by  Misd  Mary 

Eunice  French. 

J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.D..  eulogized 
Ui  Howe  as  an  alumnus  of  Brown  uni- 
versity, and  champion  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence and  then  Mr  Hoar  introduced 
Mrs  Howe. 

n."1  fee'  deeply  gratified."  she  said,  "to 
the   graduates   for   this   beautiful    occa 
sion    in   memory   of    my   dear   husband, 

d  *P  a11  who  in  his  name  have  been 
called    together." 

i  ?he-  referred  to  his  great  and  reso- 
lute faith  m  humanity  and  of  his  work, 
which  proved  like  the  tiny  mustard 
seed.  How  good  multiplies  itself  sh" 
said:  .  ' 

"Dr  Howe  found  three  little  blind 
children  and  brought  them  to  his  fath- 
eu  s  b°us<5  and  taught  them.  And  now 
the  blind  throughout  this  great  coun- 
try are  being  taught.  This  occasion 
Is  a  great  encouragement  to  do  good 
deeds,  which  no  one  can  measure 

"I  speak  not  only  in  the  memory 
of  a  handful  of  ashes  that  repose  in 
Mt  Auburn,  but  in  the  name  of.  the 
great  spirit  that  is  with  us  today  and 
will  abide  with  those  who  work  with 
his  spirit." 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a 
close  with  an  organ  selection.  "Marehe 
Kehgieuse,"  by  Mr  Clarence  Addison 
Jackson.  . 
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star's  traveling  jfot  WrfcaflS  s£?,* 
Self  Sacrificing  Devotion 

school    for    feeble-minded    children     h 
said  in  part:  luren-    He 

afternoon.^nl't^frtmin^14'1  have  this 
Samuel  Grlcllly  liow™."^  y/:u  of  »* 
the  Massachusetts  school  fo^Thi0?  ^,th 
minded,  or  what  was  Srlelnallv  th  ?»b,e" 
sachusetts  school  for  idif ,l\l  y  V1?  Mas" 

Think    for    a    moment   of    J.fu\ 

noble  philanthropist  did I  fo?h..™hat.*thi8 

e    29    years    of   self-saeHfl^nlanity  in 

tion  to  this  work.    Working  w  ??  deV0" 

muneral  |    for   the   nr?t   «»0nt  re' 

■  lal   'W  years 


THE  DR.  HOWE  MEMORIAL. 
'ITie  exercises   in   commemoration   of 
Dr'   S-   G-  Howe's  centennial  anniver- 
sary  yesterday   were   interesting      Dr 
Howe  is   truly   an    historic   character! 
inere    was    a    chivalry    in    him    which 
reached    the   romantic,    as    evinced    in 
bis    youthful    volunteering    to    join    in 
army  with  the  modern  Greeks  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.    He  showed 
rare   practical   philanthropy  in   making 
a  hfework  of  his  service  for  the  blind 
He  was  naturally  one  of  the  earliest 
men  to  enlist  in  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment.    He  was  an  anti-slavery  candi- 
date for  Congress  from  Boston  before 
the  Free   Soil  party   was   formed,  and 
he    held    with    the    Republican    party 
throughout    his    life.     Dr.    Howe    had 
something  of   a  tropical   temperament 
and  in  his  later  life  he  was  attracted  to 
the  climate  of  the  tropics.    He  thus  be- 
came  interested    in    the    movement   of 
President  Grant  for  the  annexation  of 
ban  Domingo  to  this  country,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  President  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  forward  that  project 
He  differed  with  most  of  his  early  anti- 
slavery  associates,  as  well  as  with  the 
more  important  public  men  of  the  na- 
tion generally,  in  his  advocacy  of  this 
annexation. 


GREAT  MAN  HONORED 

Dr.  Howe's  100th  Birthday 
Observed  Publicly. 


\5 


Aged  Widow  Present  and 
Senator  Hoar  Speaks. 

H.  C.  Humphreys  Sketches 
the  Philanthropist's  Life. 


•v 


A  beautiful  moment  in  the  life  of  Mm 
Julia  Ward  Howe  came  last  night,  when 
a   dis  mguished    gathering    in    Tremont 
Temple       presided      over      by      Senator 
George   F.    Hoar,    did   honor   to   her   fa- 
mous   husband,    Samuel    Gridley    Howe 
on  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of   his   birth.     That   lady,    "still    in    the 
honored  and  vigorous  age  of  intellectual 
Power,"  as  Mr.  Hoar  phrased  it,  formed 
thx.  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  plat- 
form group,  and  had  around  and  above 
her  ample  evidences  of  public  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude. 

An    excellent    picture    of    Dr.    Howe 
framed  in  ivy,  fronted  the  chancel,  while 
in  the  galleries  to  right  and  left  of  the 
organ    sat    some    30    pupils,     boys    and 
e;rls,  from   the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind   The 
band  of  the  Perkins  Institution  was  elso 
Present,   and  helped  to  provide  a  musi- 
cal programme,  which  included  a  chorus 
for   treble   voices    with   the   words   from 
Longfellow's   "Psalm  of  Life,"  a  touch- 
ing reading  of   Whittier's    "The   Hero  " 
by   Miss   Mary   Eunice    French,    and   an 
organ    performance,     entitled     "Marche 
Religieuse,"    by    Mr.    Clarence    Addison 
Jackson.     A   souvenir  in   raised  letters 
containing    a    poem    by    Whittier,    with 
an  event  in  the   life   of  Dr.   Howe,    wa« 
&nen    to    each    person     attending     the 
meeting. 

The  proceedings   were   suggestive  and 
nterestlng  to  an  unusual  degree.  Sena- 

tnt?0^  ?.Pl"ed  them  wlth  an  allusl°" 
to   the    delight    which    any   man    would 

experience  at  the  thought  that  100  years 
after  his  birth  he  would  be  remembered 
by  a  gathering  of  the  blind  children 
whose  life  he  had  lightened  up  a"! 
^hose  intellectual  darkness  he  had  dis- 
sipated-that  his  children  would  rise  up 
panni^11ofhinlsb]]^ed't?]rd  that  the  com 
wou,^S^e^P^? 
being  donePand  "aid;nd-  k"°W  What    was 

teuton  atTortsmomh'fn  Tn  my  pro" 
^nd  when  nf^™^  ln  Jhe  year  18w. 
already  bV^in ,  tLmen  and  women  had 
w  t/n S  v.'?e  great  contest  which 
I"  to  decide  between  slavery  and  free- 

?o°one  hiadrebmeen  1°  my  offlce  thafaft?': 
noon,     x    remember  now    as   if   it    T.-H 

yesterday,  his  klnffly  a"d  Jr'ad'ous  £SZ 

ing  business  sagacity  and  wisdom  « 
well  as  courage  He  »nC  .!i„  •  ,s 
the  van.  He  ifad  the  character  o?f„" 
knight  errant  who  crosseY  th?  the 
he  was  like  the  Red  Cross  ir„h£i,*seai 
old  who  made  himself  "hi  chLmnion 
of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  l ,  VEl  . 
nation.  I  can  almost  think  of  him  aslf 
he    were    clad    ln    the    ver/  armor    of 


Y« 


Spenser's  knight,  bearing  on  his  breast 
"The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dying 
Lord."  There  was  never  on  the  soi 
of  Massachusetts,  fertile  as  that  soil 
has  been  of  patriots  and  heroes,  a  more 
patriotic,  a  more  heroic,  a  more  loving 
nature.  

In  the  temper  of  Senator  Hoar's 
address  were  the.  remarks  of  succeeding 
speakers.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  s 
reminiscences  carried  the  audience  to 
the  time  of  the  great  meeting  in  Music 
Hall  when  the  power  of  Dr.  Howes 
personality  and  fame  rallied  everybody 
—from  the  simple  stevedore  on  the 
wharf  to  John  B.  Cushing,  the.  great 
merchant— to    the    support    of    the    new 

Dr  Hale  finally  read  a  letter  from 
Helen  Kellar.  "Sitting  here  in  my 
own  study,"  she  wrote,  "surrounded  by 
mv  books,  enjoying  the  sweet,  familiar 
companionship  of  the  great  and  the; 
wise,  I  am  trying  to  realize  what  my 
life  might  have  been  if  Dr.  Howe  had 
failed  in  the  great  task  which  God 
gave  him  to  perform— if  he  had  not 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  Laura  Bridgeman's  education,  and 
led  her  out  of  the  pit  of  Acheron  to  the 
possession  of  her  human  nature-"  Miss 
Kellar  then  expressed  her  own  grati- 
tude and  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
of  those  who  had  similarly  "escaped 
from  the  pit  of  Acheron  through  the 
ministry  of  Dr.    Howe." 

The  address  of  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  j 
representing      the      graduates      of      the 
Massachusetts   school,    was    a    brief   ac- 
count of  Dr.  Howe' £  work  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  reminded 
the  audience  of  Dr.  Howe's  connection 
with  the  Masachusetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  or  what  was  originally 
the  Massachusetts  Schdol  for  Idiotic 
and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  incorporated 
in  1850.  For  some  four  years,  said  he,  It 
was  an  experimental  school  for  the 
training  of  idiots,  and  to  define  Dr. 
Howe's  connection  with  it  would  be 
simply  to  say  that  it  was  his  school 
which  he  organized  and  conducted  al-. 
most  alone  in  addition  to  his  work  for 
the  blind,  until  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
friend.  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis.  Dr.  Howe 
was  a  truly  great  philanthropist.  He 
was  born  in  Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801,  taught 
in  our  public  schools  and  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1821. 

It  was  through  Dr.  Howe's  influence 
that  the  Xew  York  institution  was 
started,  as  well  as  our  own.  It  was  he 
who  wrote  in  1857  that  masterly  criti- 
cism of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
on  the  veto  of  the  bill  to  increase  the 
state  grant  to  the  school  for  idiotic  chil- 
dren. In  it  he  speaks  of  the  grow- 
ing respect  for  man  as  created  In  God's 
image  and  the  duty  each  individual 
owes  to  his  brother  men,  and  says: 
"The  disposition  to  act  thus  is  innate 
and  peculiarly  human.  It  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  society;  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
future:  and  as  it  is  more  or  less  de- 
veloped, so  we  are  more  or  less  man." 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  here  described 
Dr.  Howe  as  "chairman  of  the  state 
board  of  charities"— a  position  subse- 
quently held  by  the  speaker— emphasiz- 
ing the  fact  that  almost  every  principle 
ennunciated  by  Dr.  Howe  in  his  report 
of  the  year  1836  had  been  acted  upon, 
not  only  in  New  England,  but  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  throughout  the  world. 
The  system  of  putting  out  the  poor  into 
families  instead  of  crowding  them  into 
institutions  was  suggested  by  him;  at 
the  present  moment  there  were  4000 
children  thus  cared  for  in  this  state, 
'500  of   them  probably   from   Boston. 

Dr.  J.  Irving  Manatt  finally  told  of 
Dr.  Howe's  achievements  as  an  alumnus 
of  Brown  University,  and  as  a  cham- 
pion of  Greek  independence.  Dr.  Howe, 
said  he,  was  born  in  a  heroic  age,  and 
he  measured  up  to  its  full  height.  He 
/vas  an  apostle  of  humanity.  In  tho 
darkest  hour  of  Hellenic  history,  like 
a  young  knight  errant,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  cause  of  Greece.  In  thaL 
struggle  he  became  the  foremost  of  the 
Philhellenes.  He  possessed  qualities 
which  Byron  lacked.  His  genius  was 
constructive.  He  gave  the  Greeks  ob- 
ject lessons  which  the  Turks  had  never 
taught  them.  He  formed  colonies,  or- 
ganized public  works,  opened  hospitals; 
working  sometimes  as  a  simple  soldier, 
he  shared  all  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  war,  and  was  absolutely  devoted 
to  the  cause. 
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DR.  HOWE'S 


A   NOTABLE  MEETING   TO    DO 
HONOR  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OF  PERKINS  INSTITUTION 
FOUNDER— MR.  HOAR,  DR. 
HALE,  MRS.  HOWE  SPOKE. 

TUie  5*^*~  £  £  ="  *  £  2=2  ol  th^cTat 
Gridley  Howe  ^S^Ur  George  F.  Hoar  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and* This0  IdTon  the  pSform  fat  tL  widow  of  Dr.  Howe,  her  hair  as  white 
and  at  his  side  on  tne _  p  ringing,  elequent,  her  facul- 

as  her  ermine  collar,  but  her  voice isui  B'  f  th     RepUbUc."    On 

ties  as  keen  as  ^**l™d%Zett  Sean/SoUio  Stebbins  and  Wll- 

re  ^ndTcoU  In  the B  audTenc^  were  men  who  walked  slowly  with  stout 
Ham  Bndc  In  the  at  ^  ^  Qld  ladies  who 

canes  and  listened   ^th   hands  ^  pg_   on   North   street> 

bT  Z  Governor  or  the  Commonwealth  trimmed  there  his  garden  plot,  j 
^"witnesid^n  Jhis  Uience  the  passing  of  a  generation,  the  last  of  a  j 
fast  disappearing  Boston. 

PUPILS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  THERE. 


And  with  these  old  Bostonians,  in  the 
choir  lofe  and  throughout  the  audience, 
were  scores  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  wearing  darkened  glasses  or 
staring  straight  ahead  with  sightless 
eyes.  They  were  the  present  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  or 
members  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
that  institution,  under  whose  auspices 
the  meeting  was  held.  A  strangely  ap- 
pealing audience,  an  audience  historic 
in  character,  and  a  present  object  les- 
son as  well,  more  eloquent  than  the 
spoken  eulogies  of  Dr.  Howe's  great 
work;  an  audience  that  visibly  affected 
the  white-haired  wife  on  the  platform, 
as  she  sat  with  her  children  and  grand- 
children, moving  her  almost  to  tears 
as  she  addressed  it. 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who  gave 
the  best  of  his  life  and  splendid  in- 
tellect to  the  relief  of  suffering,  and 
especially  to  the  training  of  the  blind, 
■who,  before  his  pioneer  work,  were  help- 
less and  hopeless,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Nov.  10,  1801.  He  died  in  1876,  having 
behind  not  new  books  but  new  power 
to  read  books.  As  a  result,  the  meet- 
ing yesterday  told  much  about  him 
that  is  unknown  to  many  of  the  present 
generation,  even  brought  his  name  for 
the  first  time  to  some  ears.  It  is  pro- 
posed hereafter  to  make  the  observance 
of  his  birthday  an  annual  event. 


SENATOR  HOAR. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks,  said: 

"Is  there  a  man  anywhere,  however 
ambitious  of  honor,  who  would  not 
exchange  his  fondest  hope  of  funeral 
eulogy  by  his  fellow-citizens  for  the 
gift  of  being  remembered  a  hundred 
years  after  his  birth  by  such  a  gather- 
ing of  blind  children  as  this — children 
whose  intellectual  darkness  his  work 
had  lighted?"  He  spoke  of  the  pride 
he  used  to  feel  as  a  young  man  when 
Dr.  Howe  dropped  into  his  office  in 
■Worcester.  "He  is  one  of  the  great 
figures  in  American  history,"  he  de- 
clared. "I  do  not  think  of  another  who 
combined  the  character  of  a  moral  re- 
former with  executive  ability  and  with 
the  character  of  the  knight  errant, 
•who  crossed  the  sea  to  champion  Lib- 
erty in  another  land.  Never  on  the  soil 
of  Massachusetts,  (here  he  turned  to 
Mrs.  Howe,  who  held  before  her  face 
a  bunch  of  violets),  on  soil  rich  in 
patriots  and  heroes  and  lovers,  was 
there  a  more  patriotic  or  more  heroic 
or  more  loving  knight." 


DR.   E.   E.   HALE. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  told  of  the 
first  Fair,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  of 
which  Dr.  Howe  was  for  40  years  the 
Principal.  Every  class  of  pepole  in 
Boston,  Dr.  Hale  said,  from  society  wo- 
men to  stevedores  on  the  docks,  con- 
tributed something  to  that  Fair,  such 
•was  the  magnetism  of  the  man.  Dr. 
Howe  will  be  remembered,  with  Horace 
Mann,  as  one  of  the  great  educators 
of  the  century.  He  closed  by  reading  a 
letter  from  Helen  Kellar,  which  vis- 
ibly touched  the  audience,  and  drew 
their  long  applause. 

"Let  me  express  the  heartfelt  grati- 
tude," she  wrote,  "of  those  who  owe 
their  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life 
to  him  who  gave  them  light  and  lip 
language.  Sitting  in  my  book-lined 
Study,  in  the  company  of  the  great  and 
■Wise,  I  ask  myself,  if  Dr.  Howe  had 
not  taken  Laura  Bridgeman  and  with 
heroic  patience  led  her  out  of  the 
valley  of  silence  and  darkness,  should 
I  be  a  Sophomore  in  Radcliffe  today?" 

MISS  EMILIE  POULSSON. 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  a  graduate  of 
the  institution,  read  through  darkened 
glasses  a  paper  on  some  of  the  methods 
of  education  for  the  blind.  Facts,  she 
said,  are  Dr.  Howe's  best  eulogy.  And 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  told  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work  in  founding  the  school  of 
feeble  minded  children. 


FEANK  B.  SANBORN. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  then  told  of 
Dr.  Howe's  work  as  Chairman  of  Ihe 
State  Board  of  Charities,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Andrew. 
have  in  a  somewhat  long  life  met 
two  geniuses,"  Mr.  Sanborn  said.  "De- 
fining genius,  with  Emerson,  as  the 
power  to  generalize  from  a  single  in- 
stance those  two  men  of  genius  were 
Emerson  himself  and  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
lev  Howe."  He  said  Howe's  dream 
used  to  be  to  have  1500  poor  children 
put  into  Christian  homes,  and  the  dream 
was  considered  Impossible  of  realiza- 
tion. But  in  Massachusetts  today  there 
are  4000  such  children  in  just  such 
homes.  (Applause.)  "Dr.  Howe  was  a 
man  who  had  everything  to  give  ana 
nothing  to  sell,"  he  declared.  "He 
was  a  doctor,  but  would  never  practice 
his  profession   for  money." 

Reading  Whittier  by  Touch. 

Miss  Mary  Eunice  French  read  fluent- 
ly and  well,  by  touch  alone,  "Whittier  8 
poem  on,  Dr.  Howe,  "The  Hero." 


PROF.  J.  I.  MANATT. 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  told 
of  Dr.  Howe's  student  days  in  Provi- 
dence and  his  chivalric  work  with  the 
Greeks  in  their  war  for  freedom,  just 
after  graduating-.  According-  to  Prof. 
Manatt,  he  was  not  a  summa  cum 
laude  man  in  college;  "he  was  a  twen- 
tieth century  boy  out  of  season,  who 
dearly  loved  his  joke  and  was  not  a 
deacon."  Yet,  If  he  did  not  deliver  a 
Greek  oration  at  graduation,  he  fought 
and  risked  his  life,  and  toiled  for  Greek 
freedom  in  the  next  few  years,  then  for 
the  freedom  of  the  blind  the  rest  of 
his  iife.  "The  Greek  orator  of  his 
class  died  of  it  young,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, dryly. 

Howe's  chums  in  college  were  proba- 
bly Horace  Mann  and  George  B.  Pren- 
tiss, the  wit  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
"He  was  born  into  an  heroic  age," 
Prof.  Manatt  concluded,  "and  he 
measured  up  to  Its  full  height.  (Ap- 
plause.) Three-quarters  of  a  century 
aLto  he  did  his  share  to  speed  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Turk,  who  has  stood  too 
long  upon  the  order  of  his  going. 
(Great  applause,  led  by  Mrs.  Howe.) 
The  mission  of  the  Turk  is  to  put  out 
light;  his  mission  was  to  turn  it  on." 
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MRS.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE. 

Then  Senator  Hoar  led  forward  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  by  the  hand,  the 
audience  rising  to  their  feet  and  greet- 
ing her  with  cheerh  and  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs. Her  voice  at  first  broke  with 
tears. 

"We  have  listened,"  she  said,  "to 
very  heroic  memories.  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  that  such  great  things  have 
been  done.  I  wish  to  express  my  grat- 
itude to  the  Graduates'  Association  who 
have  devised  this  sweet  service  in 
honor  of  my  beloved  husband,  to  show 
what  can  be  done  for  humanity  by  a 
man  with  the  love  of  humanity  in  his 
heart." 

She  then  likened  the  work  for  the 
blind  that  began  with  Laura  Bridge- 
man,  to  the  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed,  concluding,  "What  encouragement 
j  this  is  to  the  doing  of  good  deeds.  I 
thank  you  for  the  chance  to  point  this 
lesson,  not  in  the  name  of  a  handful  of 
dust,  holy  and  revered,  that  lies  in 
Mt.  A  Jburn  Cemetery,  but  in  the  name 
of  the  great  heart  that  is  with  us  today, 
and  will  abide  with  those  that  work 
in  his  spirit." 

A  moment  of  profound  silence  fol- 
lowed her  closing  words,  spoken  in  a 
clear,  ringing  voice  that  carried  to 
every  corner  of  the  hall. 

WHO  WERE  THERE. 

There  were  with  Mrs.  Howe  on  the 
platform  hers  on.  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Howe,  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Laura 
E.  Richards,  and  Mrs.  John  Elliott, 
Mr.  John  Elliott,  and  the  children  of 
Mrs.  Richards,  Miss  Julia  Ward  Rich- 
ards, Mr.  Henry  Howe  Richards,  and 
Miss  Haskell,  the  latter's  fiance.  A 
female  chorus,  a  band,  and  an  organ- 
ist, all  from  the  Perkins  Institution, 
furnished  the  music. 

A.  H.  HERSEY'S  GIFTS. 
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HOAR'S  EULOGY  OP  HOWE 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRIEND  OF  THE  BLIND 


Notable  Men  and  Women  in  Tremont 
Temple  United  in  Honoring  Mem- 
ory of  Great  Humanitarian. 

"It  is  time  for  the  Turk  to  go.  He  has 
stood  too  long  on  the  order  of  his  going. 
(Applause).  Wherever  his  blighting  and 
blinding  presence  has  left  its  trail,  it  has 
been  the  business  of  the  Turk  to  put  out 
the   light. 

"We  are  celebrating  today  one  whose  life 
work  it  was  to  put  on  the  light.  Oh,  for  a 
Howe  behind  every  European  throne,  to 
cast  out  the  prince  of  darkness  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Butcher  of  the  Bosphorus." 
(Long  applause). 

These  remarks  were  most  significant 
from  their  utterance  at  the  exercises  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  who  fought  the 
Turks  for  Greek  independence.  Prof. 
Monatt  of  Brown,  in  paying  tribute  to 
Dr.  Howe  as  a  Greek  liberator,  caught  his 
hearers  in  an  appreciative  mood. 

It  was  a  distinguished  gathering  which 
met  in  Tremont  Temple  yesterday  to  do 
honor  to  Dr.  Howe.  The  temple  was  filled, 
and  on  the  stage  in  a  seat  of  honor  was 
Mrs.  Howe,  who  was  most  enthusiastically 
received.     Sen.   Hoar  presided. 

The  band  of  the  Perkins  Plome  played, 
and  all  the  music  was  furnished  by  mem- 
bers of  the  educational  institute.  Pupils 
ol  the  Perkins  school  were  present  to  en- 
joy the  exercises,  as  were  many  graduates 
for  whom  were  specially  printed  pro- 
grammes. 

Prof.  Allen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  said  Pennsylvania  was  not 
trying  to  get  away  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
prodigy  who  has  been  educated  at  the  Per- 
kins school,  although  haling  from  western 
Pennsylvania. 


By  Will  He  Gives  Over  $42,000  to 

Charities  and  Institutions— Boston 

Favored. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  Nov.  ll.-By  the  will 
(f  \lfrcd  Henry  Hersey  of  Hingham, 
nrobated  here  today,  over  $42,000  goes 
to  charitable  and  other  institutions, 
most  of  which  are  in  Boston.  The  be- 
quests follow: 

Five  thousand  dollars    each     to     the 
Massacnusetdi  General  Ho.-.pltal,  Massa- 
chusetts   Homeopathic    Hospital,    Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Rad- 
cliffe    College;    $2000   each    to    the    New 
England     Historical    and    Genealogical 
Society,     Massachusetts    Horticultural 
Society  '  and   for   prizes    for   the   same, 
rarney   Hospital,  Kindergarten  for  the 
Tiiind     Home    for    Incurables,    Boston, 
nnd  Channing  Home,  Boston;  $3000  each 
to    the    Society    for    the    Prevention    of 
rvueltv  to  Animals  and  the   Massachu- 
setts   Eye   and    Ear   Infirmary,    Boston; 
«iim>  each    to  the   Pilgrim   Society,   Ply- 
mouth,   and    the     Free      Hospital      for 
vv'omen    Boston;   $000  for  the  Hingham 
Siibllc  Library,  and  $200  for  the  public 
library  at  New  Ipswich.  N.  H. 


The  exercises  opened  with  a  selection 
from  "Faust"  (Gounod)  by  the  Perkins 
band,  and  then  Miss  Lydia  Hayes,  one  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school,  stepped  for- 
ward and  introduced  Sen.  Hoar  as  chair- 
man. The  distinguished  senator  said 
brielly: 

"I  wonder  if  there  be  any  man  living 
amongst  us,  whatever  may  be  his  longing 
for  fame  or  honor,  who  would  not  change 
any  h°Pe  of  funeral  eulogy  or  of  remem- 
brance by  his  fellow  citizens,  to  be  remem- 
bered years  after  death  by  a  gathering 
of  blind  children,  whose  life  he  had  light- 
ed and  then  in  whose  intellectual  dark- 
ness he  had  kindled  the  light  that  burned 
inward?" 

Sen.  Hoar  continuing,  said:  "Especially 
would  it  be  so  if  that  honor  were  paid 
when  his  children  call  him  blessed  and 
when  the  companion  of  his  life,  In  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honored  and  vigorous 
age  of  intellectual  power  (applause)  could 
be  present  and  hear  what  is  done  and 
said." 

After  this  graceful  reference  to  Mrs. 
Howe,  Sen.  Hoar  told  of  his  recollection 
of  Dr.  Howe's  coming  to  AVorcester  when 
the  senator  was  just  beginning  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  '49.  Dr.  Hcwe  was  one 
of  the  spirits  in  the  formation  of  the 
Kansas  movement.  Dr.  Howe  dropped 
into  his  law  office  on  these  visits,  and 
speaking  of  them,  he  said  modestly: 
"Imagine  a  humble  youth  being  visited  by 
Sir  Philip  Sydney  or  the  Chevallier  De 
Leon,  and  you  can  imagine  my  pride  in 
,  having    Dr.    Howe    visit    me."    (Applause.) 

"To  a  boy  of  21,  he  v.  a>.  as  modest  and 
kindly  as  if  ho  had  been  one  of  his  years. 

"Hir.  has  been  one  of  the  great  charac- 
,  ters  of  American  history,"  remarked  Sen. 
Hoar,  who  then  spoke  or  him  as  one  of 
Spenser's  knights.  "Never  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  Mass.  where  patriotic,  loving 
knights  abound,  was  there  a  more  patriot- 
ic and  more  loving  knight  than  Dr. 
Howe,"    said    the   senator. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hale  was  introduced  for  per- 
nal  reminiscences,  and  spoke  of  the 
"Magic  of  the  man."  He  moved  his  wand, 
and  everybody  responded,  in  centuries  to 
come  he  will  be  remember  even  n\,u-n  than 
for  anything  else,  as  one  of  the  great  edu- 
cators of  our  tongue. 


A  letter  was  read  from  Miss  Helen  Keiiar 
at  l.adcliffe.  m  which  she  said  she  was 
trying  to  realize  what  her  life  would  1 
been  if  Dr.  Howe  had  not  succeed, .,i  in 
his  work.  "It  he  had  not  led  'Laura 
I.ridgeman  out  of  Acheron  to  !ntellig<  i 

*2Z  ""°l  >?  X  hs,  a  Bophomora  at  Radclilfe 
toaav,     she  said 

Miss  Keiiar  wrote  further  that  through 
Dr.  Howe  s  work  the  world  of  the  blind 
had  become  an  infinite  world,  and  that 
"the  length,  breadth  and  sweep  of  the 
heavens  are  now  within  the  grasp  of  the 
rlnxr  i  Hor.e  Kons  o*  ths  thousands,  i 
Acheron"  reaped  from  the  pit  of 
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R.    C.   Humphreys   spoke   of  Dr.    Howe's 

nih,the1es,ta,blishment  of  the  school 
"T Llf  mindcd;  and  aftcr  a  selection, 
Longfellow  s  Psalm  of  Life,"  by  a  chorus 
of  three  voices  from  the  Perkins  school, 
if.   B.    Sanborn    talked   upon   Dr.    Howe   as 

™/m=ln  ,°f  thf  state  board  °*  charities. 
+  u?  ?.anborn  in  his  greetings  addressed 
the  audience  as  "friends  of  the  deaf,  dumb, 
blind,  insane,  feeble  minded  or  any  others 
helped  by  Dr.  Howe."  He  dwelt  upon  Dr. 
Howe  s  plan  that  objects  of  public  charity 
should  b  segragated  instead  of  congre- 
gated, and  how  his  principles  have  one 
hy  one  been  adopted  not  only  here  but 
abroad  England  comes  to  America,  to 
blind  e  sch°ol.  for  her  teachers  of  the 

Miss  Mary  French  read  Whittier's  "The 
Hero,  '  dedicated  to  Dr.  Howe,  on  raised 
print,  the  blind  following  her  on  pro- 
grammes. 

Prof.  Monatt  spoke  at  length  upon  Dr. 
Howe  as  a  student  at  Brown,  and  then 
upon  the  devotion  to  Greek  independence 
of  him  who  brought  light  to  the  Greeks  as 
-he  brought  light  to  the  unfortunates  in  his 
own   country. 

Mrs;.  Howe  was  gracefully  introduced  by 
Hen.  Hoar,  who  said  that  while  onlv  a  few- 
were  left  who  knew  Dr.  Howe  all  had  the 
honor  of  meeting  Mrs.  Howe,'  the  author 
ofmlhe  Battl°  Hymn  of  the  Republic' 

Ihe  entire  audience  rose,  and  out  of  hon- 
or to  Mrs.  Howe,  stood  while  she  spoke  a 
few   words. 

It  almost  takes  one's  breadth  away,  she 
said,  such  great  things  have  been  done  in 
the  last  century.  She  said  she  fejt  deep 
gratitude  to  those  present  for  their  tribute 
to  her  husband,  and  grateful  to  the  schol- 
ars  from   the   school. 

The  work  showed,  she  said,  "what  one 
good,  strong,  resolute  believer  in  humani- 
ty may  do  for  humanity.  What  an  en- 
couragement to  do  good!  I  thank  you 
not  in  the  name  of  a  handful  of  dust  at 
Mt.  Auburn,  but  in  the  name  of  a  great 
heart,  still  abiding  with  us  in  the  spirit  " 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  Hale  pronounced  the  benediction 
and  the  entire  group  of  celebrities  then 
sat   for  a  picture. 

MANY  INSTITUTIONS  NAMED. 


Will  of  Alfred  Hersey  of  Hingham 
Makes  Donations  to  Boston  Hos- 
pitals. 

Plymouth.  Nov.  11.— By  the  will  of  A. 
H.  Hersey  of  Hingham,  probated  today, 
over  $42,000  goes  to  charitable  and  other 
institutions,  most  of  which  are  in  Bos- 
ton. The  bequests  follow:  $5000  each 
to  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  Mass.  Hom- 
eopathic Hospital,  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  and  Radcliffe  College;  $3 
each  to  the  New  England  Historical  ami 
Genealogical  Society.  Mass.  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  for  prizes  for  the 
same;  Carney  Hospital,  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind.  Home  for  Incurables,  Bos- 
ton, and  Channing  Home,  Boston;  $3000 
each  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  Bos- 
ton; $1000  each  to  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
Plymouth,  and  the  Free  Hospital  feV 
Women,  Boston;  $500  for  the  Hingham 
Public  Library  and  $200  for  the  public 
library  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
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SUNDAY,  NOV  10,  190lT 


What  He  Did  for  the  Blind  Will  be  Commemorated— Story  of  a 
Great  and  Good  Life— Famous  South  Boston  Citizen  Who 
Was  a  Friend  of  Liberty  the  World  Over. 
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What  Dr  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  meant 
to  his  age  and  his  country  some  of  his 
illustrious  contemporaries  and  coadju- 
tors will  tell  tomorrow,  but  none  of 
them  will  utter  a  finer  eulogy  than  did 
the  blind  deaf  mute.  Laura  Bridgman, 
Ins  most  famous  pupil,  when,  after  the 
doctor's  death,  in  1876,  she  went  about 
among  her  friends  and  teachers  in  the 
Institution  at  South  Boston  spelling  into 
their  hands:  "I  have  lost  a  dear 
friend.',' 

It  wis  Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  herself 
who  characterized  the  peninsular  dis- 
trict as  a  "distinctly  unfashionable  Sub- 
urb." Probably  she  did  not  stop  to 
think  that  her  famous  husband  had 
done  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  it 
so.      South     Boston    became    the 

the   commonwealth's  ctive  citi- 

zens. Thi  re  were  the  prisoners,  the  in- 
sane, the  le-minded"  and  the 
blind,  and  for  the  two  latter  the  dottor 


was  responsible.  ¥hese  institutions 
broug~i-vouth  Boston  a  distinct  meas- 
ure of  fame  and  a  decided  sprinkling  of 
famous  visitors,  but  did  not  tend  to 
make  it  a  center  of  fashion,  a  circum- 
stance which  all  its  true-hearted  resi- 
dents do  not  lament.  Dr  Howe's  own 
residence,  even  apart  from  its  owner- 
ship, was  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy. 

Many  an  old  re.iiluitt  of  South  Boston 
can  recall  the  white  house  standing  in 
extensive    grounds   and    facing   whal 

•h  st.  The  estate  extended  to  7th 
st  on  the  south  to  what  Is  now  Storey  st 
on  tne  north,  and  almost  to  G  st  on  the 
west.  "Oreen  Peace"  Mrs  Howe  called 
it.  Many  an  old  pupil  of  the  blind 
school  can  recall  delightful  days  spent 
there  playing  with  the  Howe  children 
and  with  the  "doctor"  himself,  who 
was  always  an  exce'lent  playmate. 

Boston,     where     his     greatest     monu- 
ments exist,  was  Dr  Howe's  birthplace. 
His     father,     a     ropemaker,     lived     on 
Pleasant  st,   near  where   the  old   Provi- 
depot    now    stands,    and    Samuel 


:orinih. 
The  Polish  revolution  in  1830  nexc  «... 

tr-icted  him  and  he  was  instrumental 
««  SmuKKling  supplies  over  the  Prussian 
f  (,rt id  to  The  Poles,  for  which  act  he 
«  I  ifterward  arrested  in  Berlin  ami 
only  released  after  much  effort  on  the 
Snrt  of  The  American  minister. 
P  When  Dr  Howe,  who  was  escorteo 
out  oi  rrussia  dv  two  gensdarmes,  and 
emphatically  told  never  to  return,  came 
back  to  Boston,  he  became  the  coad- 
iutor  of  Dr  John  Fisher  in  the  found- 
ing df  the  school  for  the  blind  which 
has  made  his  name  so  memorable.  So 
often  and  so  well  has  the  story  been 
told  that  one  dares  not  repeat  it  here. 

No  -chool  that  ever  existed  is  such  a 
sptendd  monument  to  the  patience  and 
skill  of  its  founders,  but  Dr  Howes 
tart  the    founding   is   rather    apt    to 

^shadow  Dr  Fisher's.   Dr  Howe's  use 
of    the    Roman    type    in    printing    em 

I   beginning  of  his  fame,   because  it 


i  u.')  to  the  blind  children  the  lit- 
re  of  the  world  by  making  the 
printing  of  the  books  a  profitable  rather 
than  an  expensive  undertaking.  The 
Howe  memorial  press  is  one  of  the 
iinest  tributes  to  Dr  Howe's  genius. 
Winn  Dr  Howe  took  charge  ot  tn-j 
!  after  its  removal  to  South  Boston 
arne  an  ideal  schoolmaster.  The 
oH  pupils  love  to  recall  many  an  inci- 
dent of  the  "Doctor's"  leniency.  Said 
one  of  them:  "We  always  .onsldered 
that  there  were  two  laws-the  doctor's 
and  another.  If  we  transgressed  the 
doctor's  we  caught  it,  but  we  did  not 
care  much  about  the  other  one.  Only 
imea  we  could  not  distinguish  be 
tween  them." 

The  doctor  never  forgot  his  own  youth 
and    had    a    degree    of    leniency    about 
honest  mischief,  but  could  be  severe  on 
lelona.     He  once  suspended  a  pupil, 
■  Mr  (".  P.  Frazer,  afterward  the  head  of 
the    Halifax,    X   S  school  for  the   blind, 
I  the  unlucky  youth  to  go  home. 
Frazer  did  not  go,  however,  but  having 
ids  in  Scuth  Boston  went  and  board- 
ed  with  them    for  the  time.     So  it  hap- 
;  thai  the  doctor  met  him  one  day 
on  Broadway. 

"Didn't  1  send  you  home?"  he  In- 
quired severely,  whereupon  the  delin- 
quent informed  the  doctor  that  his  rule 
might  be  absolute  within,  but  did  not 
extend  bevond  the  institution.  Instead 
of  being  angry,  Dr  Howe  was  amused, 
and  being  himself  a  well-known  cham- 
pion of  independence,  received  the  youth 
into  his  good  graces  again. 

But  the  doctor's  own  remembrance  of 
boyhood    pranks    led    him     to    discover 
mischief  with  an  unerring  instinct.  Once, 
Ing    the   period    when    the    boys    and 
alt  lived  in  the  large  building,  some 
adventurous     spirits     among     the     bo.vs 
bored  a  hole  through  the  partition  sep- 
arating the  two  portions  of  the  school, 
night    after  night    a   youth   named 
Graham  was  accustomed  to  enact  Pyr- 
US    and    Thisbe    with    a    young    lady 
named  Dora.    One  night  a  long  conver- 
lon   was   held   through   the  partition, 
during    which    the    young    lady    was    a 
trifle    monosyllabic    in    her    replies,    and 
at   the   end   of   which   the  youth   named 
Graham  was  a  little  startled  by  the  re- 
mark:   "And   now,   Graham,    as   I   think 
we    have    conversed    here    long    enouch, 
let's  finish  the  talk  in  my  study."    The 
unfortunate   Graham    had    been    talking 
to  the  doctor  all  the  time!" 

Dr  Howe  was  never  a  good  orator, 
having  a  high  pitoned,  penetrating  voice, 
tut  he  was  an  excellent  "reader  and  one 
of  the  chief  impressions  of  him  recalled 
by  his  old  pupils:  was  his  impressive 
rendition  of  morning  prayers  in  the 
school  hell. 

To   many   people   he  appeared    austere 

at    first.      It   was  only   on   acquaintance 

lhat  his  geniality  came  out.     He  had  a 

;ue  way  that  rather  frightened   his 

pupils. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Dr  Howe 
was  a  strong  abolitionist,  the  friend 
coadjutor  of  the  antislavery  party. 
A  negro  came  once  to  the  doctor  with 
a  petition  asking  for  money  for  the 
ourchase  of  his  daughter  from  slavery. 
Among  the  names  signed  to  the  petition 
those  of  Edward  Everett  Halo, 
Frank  Sanborn  and  other  noted  men  of 
Boston  Dr  Howe  read  the  appeal  and 
calmly  handed  it  back  remarking,  "Not 
a  cent,  not  a  cent." 

The  negro  ur«jed  the  noted  men  who 
had  seconded  the  appeal,  to  which  the 
doctor  answered,  "I  tell  you  you  don't 
get  a  cent  of  my  monev.  If  they're 
Is,  I'm  not.  But  (in  a  whisper)  I  tell 
you  what,  my  friend,  if  you'll  get  six 
people  to  go  down  there  and  capture 
your  daughter  I'll  pay  all  expenses." 
There  is,  unfortunately,  no  record  of 
the  end  >f  the  story,  but  it  is  eminently 
tynical  of  the  man.  who  was  a  great 
friend  of  John  Brown,  and  an  active 
agent  of  the  underground  railway,  and 
v.  ho  would  attack  slavery  in  every  way, 
but  wouli  not  compromise  with  it. 

Dr  Howe  went  to  Crete  in  1867,   when 

that    island    r?belled    against    Turkey 

Of   this   expedition   one   hears   little    to- 

.  but  it  is  of  interest  to  Bostonians, 

ause  Dr  Michael  Anagnos,   the  pres- 

director  of  the  institution,   became 

the    doctor's    secretary    on    that    occa- 

and  came  with  him  on  his  return 

to   America. 

Dr    Howe,    who    was    married   in   1847 
to  th<    "pretty  little  bluest. .eking,"  Miss 
Julia  Ward  of  New  York,  had,  as  every 
one   knows,   a   most  gifted   family.     Not 
i   in  gifts  was  the  eldest  child 
Julia    Romona,    so    called    because    she 
had  been  born  in  Home.    She  seems  to 
r,  ive  been  the  household  scant,  and  the 
of  all  others  who  took  the  greatest 
interest   in  her  father's  noble  work  for 
i.he  blind.    She  became  the  wife  of  Mr 
Anagnos.  and  it  is  to  her  memorv  that 
1    rgarten     at    Jamaica  "Plain 
stands. 
One    act    of    Dr     Hojvc's    life,     whien 
-    '  -    Kg    due   credit,    was   the 
llshment    of    the    school    for    the 
-minded.    Among    the    blind    chil- 
dren  at    the  institution  there  sometimes 
iw.  re  found  som;-  whom  even  PA-  Howe 
could     not     teach,     but    for    whW    he 
do  something.    The  story  of 
the    founding   of   the   school,    though   it 


mm»  1  Zer  be"n   lei  IS  sucn-   Is  a 

Sn*  oH,0  Y»rtily  °une  than  thft  begin- 
ning of  the   blind   achool,   for  while   the 

svmn9f^T  had„a  certa,n  measure  of 
sympathy  irom   the  public,   the  former 

rter  ofVdicuff*6  aSal,Wt  a  mighty  bar- 

"Th:  y  are1  JTOlng  to  educate  the  idiots 
next,  waB  tne  popular  sneer,  and  after 
^om„\'i  "■l'r,,,<i,',V"  getting  an  inquiry 
commission  appointed,  their  report  was 

ftrffi  aS  not  °nl^about  «■**■ 

X'<;hin.f  daunted,  Dr  EiotM  established 

nl^t.fH    mi'n';','  3<Lh001  Perkins' 

ohV.!,     ,,n',   ln'l,wn'"   the   Wind  pupils 

"fl  k     '    -}5    .    llJ      companionship      of 

Liwb«  ridded,"    rcmovtd    the    "experi- 

•;,'    ,    /''^^Miconethsl.    liter, 

when  the     •  xperlni..-nt"   was  a  success, 

Hiding   on    the   corner   of   M   st   and 

.Broadway     was     purchased,     and     this 

building  was  removed  in  the  course  of 

»n5IBMt0Jhe   &tei   on.  the  c0rner  cf   8th 

cared  Which   the  school  since  va- 

I     Dr  Howe's  last   "revolutionary"  jour- 
• I^V* '*  }2  Sant0  D<>mingo,  but  this  was 

perhaps  the  least  glorious,  and  need  not 

be  dwelt  upon. 

i/r°J00k  at  ,the  life  of  Dr  Samuel  Grid- 
L .™  v,e  ll^e  looking  into  a  kaleido- 
scope   of    shifting    experiences,    blended 

e",iV«°ntt,harm,'inious  wno'e.  and  one.  re- 
calls the  half-humorous,  half-serious 
epitaph  composed  for  him  in  Latin  by 
Theodore  Parker,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  translation:    ' 

Awaiting  the  resurrection  of  the  just 
Here  lies  all  that  was  mortal       ' 

Of  that  illustrious  man 
bamuel  (Iridley  Howe,  M    d 
As  a  youth  be  disported" in'' 

Brown  Univer 

Looking  towards  education 

Ami  munji  he  offended 

its  reverent  anil  famous  President 

Messer, 

let  ho  become  well  versed 

In  the  difficult  dialect  of 

Brown  University, 

Its  Arts,  .Letters,  lis  Pljllosopby. 

He  studied  the  medical   art: 

w»  rticn?  n  I'1""iI'  Wlth  force  oi  arms, 

He  disinterred  many  subjects  and  cut  them  in 

hits: 

As  a  master  in  the  art 

He  sent  to  Pinto's  gloomy  reign. 

A    H?.?iS#  m,,Sh,ty  chu*a  "nlim<-l.v  slain; 

a   tine   iBsculapius   among  doctors 

He  slew  many  Turks  by  medical  art 

Or    hy    tl:e  sword, 

Than  which 

A  better  never  did  sustain  itself 

Upon  a  soldier's  thigh. 

He  fought  for  Poland,  the  unconquered 

Waited  those  in  prison, 

Made  the  blind  see,  the  dumb  speak, 

The  foolish  understand 

As  well  as  lie  could. 

He  restored  the  insane  to  their  right  mind 

He  freed  the  slave. 

He  made  his  garden  yield  the  choicest  pears 

o  .  ,  Ii(1  "ved  about  77  rears. 

Prisoners  bewail  him.  blind  men  weep  for  him 

Hie  dumb  lamest,   idiots  mourn, 

And  the  insane  cry  out  for  him; 

And  the  slaves  sit  down  in  the  dust. 
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Hunching  Dr.    Howe. 


school,  though  It 


A  movement  is  nu  foot    to     honor    tli 
memory  of  Dr.  iio we    in     au  appropriate 

way  in  Boston  this  mouth.      The  societies 
ul  pupils    of  the  Sjhool  for  the   blind     i„ 
that  city  are  taking  the  m  itter   up     iu     a 
very  practical    way     and     will    doubtless 
make  a  very   handsome    success     of   it    as 
they    always    do    relying    o.i     the     able 
guidance  of  Director  Ama^nos,  as  warm  a 
friend  of  the  blind  as    his      distinguished 
father-in-law.     I      transcribe      from    the 
Milwaukee  Weekly    Review  the  uotice  by 
the  Chairman   of  the  societies  as    follows; 
"It  has  seemed  fitting  to    the  graduate 
associations    of    the     Perkins    Inst,   and 
Massachusetts  School   for  the   Bind     that 
the  one    hundredth     anniversary    of    the 
birth    of     their    great      benefactor,     Dr. 
Samuel  Gndley  Howe  be    recognized     in 
some    appropriate   manner,   accordingly 
these  associations  are  arrangin"  exercise8 


to  be  held  in  the  Trcmont  Temple,  Boston, 
Mass.,  at  3  P.M.  ,  Monday,  Nov.  11,  l'.K.ll- 
Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  is  to 
preside.  There  will  be  aidreftses  by 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Hove  an1  by 
other  speakers,  tin  d  appropriate  musical 
selections.  We  hope  that  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  work  of  this  great 
philanthropist  will  honor  the  occasion  by 
their  presence. 

Lenna  D.  Swinkrton, 
Chairman  of  the  Press    Committee  Howe 
Memorial  Celebration. 
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IN  HONOR  OF  DR.  S.  G.  HOWE. 


The  Memory  of  a  Philanthropist 
Kept  by  a  Boston  Audience. 


Meeting1   at   the   Barnard   Memorial 
as  a  Mark  of  Respect  to  the  Hus- 
band of  Julia  Ward  Howe  —  Ac- 
count   by    Mr.    McDuniel    of    His 
Part  In  the  Grecian  War. 
Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the   Blind    joined    with   an    audience   of 
children     yesterday    afternoon     at    the 
Barnard  Memorial  building  on  Warren- 
ton  street  to  do  honor  to  the  memory 
of   Dr.    Samuel   G.   Howe,    on   the  100th 
anniversary  of  his  birth.    The  boys  pres- 
ent  from   the   Perkins  Institution   were 
Clarence    Jackson,    W.    T.    Clenon   and 
C.  H.   Amaden,  who  contributed  an  ex- 
cellent programme  of  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  proceedings 
1  was  an  address  by  the  Rev.  B.  P.  Mc- 
Daniel.  Dr.  Howe,  said  the  speaker, 
was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  men 
ever  born  in  this  or  in  any  other  com- 
munity. The  story  goes  that  the  father 
of  Mr.  Howe,  wishing  to  send  one  of  his 
three  boys  to  college,  called  them  to 
him  one  Sunday,  and  addressing  them, 
said,  "I  want  each  of  you  to  read  a 
passage  of  scripture  in  my  hearing,  and 
the  boy  who  reads  the  passage  best 
goes  to  college."  The  boys  did  as  they 
were  desired,  but  it  was  Samuel  G. 
Howe  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  father, 
deserved  to  go  to  college.  He  went 
through  his  course  and  became  a  physi- 
cian. 

By  and  by,  news  came  of  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Greeks  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Turks.  This  gave  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe  the  opportunity  he  de- 
sired. At  once  he  gave  himself  to  the 
cause  of  Greece.  The  speaker  here  re- 
peated the  well  known  story  of  how 
the  self-sacrificing  philanthropist  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  organizing  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  struggle,  espe- 
cially undertaking  the  superintendence 
of  surgical  aid  for  Greek  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  needed  it.  Then  followed 
the  account  of  Dr.  Howe's  splendid  ser- 
vices In  1832  in  aid  of  the  Polish  revolu- 
tionists— a  work  which  led  to  his  arrest 
by  the  Prussian  authorities  as  a  "dan- 
gerous person,"  though  after  six  months 
spent  by  him  in  prison,  he  was  liberated 
at  the  instance  of  the  United  States 
consul,  but  told  never  to  show  his  face 
again  on  German  soil. 

Mr.  McDaniel  finally  described  Dr. 
Howe's  services  for  the  blind,  and  told 
of  the  trouble  which  he  took  to  ac- 
quaint himself  with  everything  which 
could  he  of  help  to  this  class  of  suffer- 
ers. Mention  was  made  of  his  Invention 
of  a  method  of  printing  in  raised  letters 
which  enabled  the  blind  to  read  with 
their  fingers,  and  the  audience  was 
shown  a  poem  by  Whittier,  in  which 
the  poet  eulogized  Dr.  Howe,  printed  in 
embossed  letters. 


MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    11.    1001 
In  Memory  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  blind,  was  observed 
yesterday  by  special  services  held  at  the 
Barnard  .Memorial  on  Warrenton  3treet  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  As  these  afternoon 
services  were  for  children,  the  address  on 
Dr.  Howe,  by  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  was  in 
the  form  of  a  talk  to  the  children.  He  told 
them  about  Dr.  Howe's  work  among  the 
Greeks  during  their  fight  for  liberty,  about 
his  arrest  in  Germany,  his  invention  of 
raised  letter  books  for  the  blind,  and  his 
work  with  Laura  Bridgman.  Clarence 
Jackson  and  W.  T.  Clenon,  two  blind  boys 
from  the  Perkins  Institution,  sang,  and  C. 
H.  Amsden  of  the  institution  played  the 
violin, 

Htstoit  Wmmitwt 


TUESDAY.    NOVEMBER    12.    1001 


DR.  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  His  Birth 
Commemorated  in  Tremont  Temple — In- 
teresting Exercises  Under  the  Auspices  of 
the  Graduate  Associations  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


It   was   a   notable   audience   that    met    in 
Tremont  Temple  late  yesterday  afternoon  to 
commemorate    the   one   hundredth    anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  late  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  "the  Cadmus  of  the  blind."    Con- 
spicuous   among    the    distinguished    people 
on  the  platform  was  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
keenly   appreciative   of  the   honor  paid  her 
husband.     Next    her   were   seated    her    son, 
Professor  Marion  Howe,  who  is  head  of  the 
department     of     metallurgy     at     Columbia 
University,    and    his    wire.     Others   on    the 
platform  were  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  M. 
Aganos,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John    Elliot,    Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Richards,  Miss  Julia  Ward  Rich- 
ards, Henry  Howe  Richards,  Mrs.  Florence 
Howe  Hall  and   her  son,   John  Howe  Hall, 
Harvard,  '93,  with  his  fiancee,  Miss  Haskell; 
Miss  Agnes  Irwin,  dean  of  Radcliffe  College; 
President    Pritchard   of   the    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,   Hon.    Frank  Hill, 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.   Walter  Fernald,   Edw.   E.  Allen  of  the 
Penn  School  for  the  Blind,  General  Francis 
H.  Appleton,  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins  Institution;   S.   Lothrop 
Thorndike,  Edward  Jackson,  Horatio  Steb- 
bins,  Miss  Lydia  Hayes  and  Miss  Wood  of 
the  Howe  memorial  committee. 

An  excellent  picture  of  Dr.  Howe,  framed 
in  ivy,  fronted  the  chancel,  while  in  the  gal- 
leries to  right  and  left  of  the  organ  sat  some 
thirty  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  from  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School       for       the       Blind.  The       band 

of  the  Perkins  Institution  was  also  present, 
and  helped  to  provide  a  musical  programme, 
which  Included  a  chorus  for  treble  voices 
with  the  words  from  Longfellow's  "Psalm 
of  Life,"  a  touching  reading  of  Whittier's 
"The  Hero,''  by  Miss  Mary  Eunice  French, 
and  an  organ  performance,  entitled  "Marche 
Religieuse,"  by  Clarence  Addison  Jackson. 
A  souvenir  in  raised  letters,  containing  a 
poem  by  Whittier,  with  an  event  in  the 
life  of  Dr.  Howe,  was  given  to  each  person 
attending  the  meeting.  The  exercises  were 
under  the  auspices  of  the  graduate  associ- 
ations of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind. 

Senator  Hoar  presided  and  opened  the  ex- 
ercises with  an  allusion  to  the  delight  which 
any  man  would  experience  at  the  thought 
that  a  hundred  years  after  his'  birth  he 
would  be  remembered  by  a  gathering  of  the 
blind  children  whose  life  he  had  lightened 
up  and  whose  intellectual  darkness  he  had 
dissipated— that  his  children  would  rise  up 
an  call  him  blessed,  and  that  the  companion 
of  his  life,  still  in  the  honored  and  vigorous 
age  of  intellectual  power,  would  be  present 
and  know  what  was  being  done  and  said. 
"Today,"  continued  the  speaker,  "Dr.  Howe 
Is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  American  his- 
tory.    I  don't  think  of  another  who  so  com- 


bines as  he  does  the  character  of  a  great 
reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion,  of  a 
great  administrator  of  great  enterprises  re- 
quiring business  sagacity  and  wisdom  as 
well  as  courage.  He  was  always  in  the  van. 
He  had  the  character  of  the  knight  errant 
who  crosses  the  sea;  he  was  like  the  Red 
Cross  knight  of  old  Who  made  himself  the 
champion  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant 
nation.  I  can  almost  think  of  him  as  if  he 
were  clad  in  the  very  armor  of  Spenser's 
knight,  bearing  on  his  breast  'the  dear  re- 
membrance of  his  dying  Lord.*  There  was 
never  on  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  fertile 
as  that  soil  has  been  of  patriots  and  heroes, 
a  more  patriotic,  a  more  heroic,  a  more 
loving  nature." 

Senator  Hoar  concluded  by  introducing 
Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D.,  who  carried  the 
audience  back  to  the  time  of  the  great 
meeting  in  Music  Hall  When  the  power  of 
Dr.  Howe's  personality  and  fame  rallied 
everybody— from  tlhe  simple  stevedore  on 
the  wharf  to  John  B.  Cushing,  the  great 
merchant— to  the  support  of  the  new  asy- 
lum. Dr.  Bale  read  a  letter  from  Helen 
Keller.  "Sitting  here  in  my  own  study," 
she  wrote,  "surrounded  by  my  books,  en- 
joying the  sweet,  familiar  companionship 
of  the  great  and  the  wise,  I  am  trying  to 
realize  what  my  life  might  have  been  If 
Dr.  Howe  had  failed  in,  the  great  task  Which 
God  gave  him  to  perform— if  he  had  not 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
Laura  Bridgeman's  education,  and  led  her 
out  of  the  pit  of  Acheron  to  the  possession 
of  her  human  nature."  Miss  Keller  then 
expressed  her  own  gratitude  and  the  grati- 
tude of  thousands  of  those  who  had  simi- 
larly "escaped  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
through    the    ministry    of    Dr.    Howe." 

Miss  Emllie  Poulsson,  a  graduate  of  the 
institution,  read  through  darkened  gla/sses  a 
paper  on  some  of  the  methods  of  educa- 
tion for  the  blind.  Facts,  she  said,  are 
Dr.  Howe's  best  eulogy.  She  touched  upon 
Laura  Bridgeman's  deliverance  and  said 
that  to  liberate  a  soul,  to  redeem  a  life,  is 
surely  a  deed  beyond  praise,  however,  ring- 
ing our  plaudits  might  be.  Dr.  Howe's  wise, 
devoted  work  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind  was  not  enlightenment  for 
his  own  time  merely,  but  will  long  outlast 
even  the  cherished  memory  of  his  name, 
"as  a  star's  travelling  light  survives  Its 
star." 

Richard  C.  Humphreys  followed  speak- 
ing on  the  establishment  of  the  school  for 
feeble-minded  children.     He  said  In  part: 

"It  is  a  very  pleasant  task  I  have  this 
afternoon,  that  of  reminding  you  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Grldley  Howe's  connection  with 
the  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, or  what  was  originally  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  Idiotic  and  Feefle- 
minded  Youth,  incorporated  in  1850.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  what  this  noble  philan- 
thropist did  for  humanity  in  those  twenty- 
mine  years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
this  work.  Working  without  remuneration, 
and  for  the  first  twenty  years  paying  his 
own  travelling  and  personal  expenses. 
Think  what  he  accomplished  by  his  Indomit- 
able perseverance  and  unselfish  consecra- 
tion to  the  work  of  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  class  of  his  fellow- 
beings,  which  he  designated  as  'broken 
fragments'  of  humanity,  which  should  be 
carefully  gathered  up,  that  nothing  be  lost. 

"We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe. 
How  can  we  best  pay  the  respect  due  to 
one  who  devoted  his  life  to  uplifting  his 
unfortunate  fellowmen?  I  answer  without 
hesitation,  it  is  by  taking  up  the  work 
which  he  loved  and  to  which  his  life 
was  consecrated.  This  memorial  service 
will  not  have  been  held  in  vain  if  we  are 
moved  by  the  inspiration  of  his  life  to  fol- 
low his  example.  Time  does  not  dim  the 
lustre  of  his  fame  as  a  self-sacrificing 
philanthropist.  His  was  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  In  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  leadership  of 
Jesus  he  believed,  and  I  trust  he  has 
realized  the  truth  of  these  words:  'Inas- 
much as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.'  " 

Frank  B.  Sanborn  here  described  Dr. 
Howe  as  "chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities"— a  position  subsequently  held  by 
the  speaker — emphasizing  the  fact  that  al- 
most every  principle  ennunciated  by  Dr. 
Howe  in  his  report  of  the  year  18150  had 
been  acted  upon,  not  only  in  New  England, 
but  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout 
the  world.  The  system  of  putting  out  f*he 
poor     into     families     instead     of     crowding 


them  Into  institutions  was  suggested  by 
him;  at  the  present  moment  there  are  •HXW 
children  thus  cared  for  in  this  State,  l,">00 
of  them   probably   from   Boston. 

Dr.   J.   Irving  Manatt   finally  told   of  Dr. 
Howe's      achievements    as    an    alumnus    of 
Brown   University,    and    as   a    champion   of 
Greek    independence.      Dr.    Howe,    said    he, 
was  born  in  a  heroic  age,  and  he  measured 
up  to   its   full   height.     He   was   an   apostle 
of    humanity.       In     the     darkest    hour    of 
Hellenic    history,    like   a    young   knight    er- 
rant,   he    threw    himself    into    the   cause    of 
Greece.      In    that    struggle    he    became    the 
foremost  of  the  Philhellenes.     He  poscessed 
qualities  Which  Byron   lacked.     His  genius 
was  constructive.     He  gave  the  Greeks  ob- 
ject   lessons    which    the    Turks    had    never 
taught  them.  He  formed  colonies,  organized 
public    works,    opened    hospials;      working 
sometimes  as  a  simple   soldier,    he   shared 
all    the    hardships    and    perils    or    the    war, 
and  was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  cause. 

Sentor  Hoar  then  led  forward  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  by  the  hand,  the  audience  ris- 
ing and  greeting  her  with  cheers  and  wav- 
ing handkerchiefs.  Her  voice  at  first 
broke  with  tears.  "We  have  listened,"  she 
said,  "to  very  heroic  memories.  It  is  won- 
derful to  think  that  such  great  things  have 
been  done.  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  Graduates'  Association  who  have 
devised  this  sweet  service  in  honor  of  my 
beloved  husband,  to  show  what  can  be  done 
for  humanity  by  a  man  with  the  love  of 
humanity  in  his  heart."  She  then  likened 
the  work  for  the  blind  that  began  with 
Laura  Bridgeman,  to  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed,  concluding,  "What  encour- 
agement this  is  to  the  doing  of  good  deeds. 
I  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  point  this 
lesson,  not  in  the  name  of  a  handful  of 
dust,  holy  and  revered,  that  lies  in  Mt.  Au- 
burn Cemetery,  but  In  the  name  of  the  great 
heart  that  is  with  us  today,  and  will  abide 
with  those   that    work   in   his   spirit." 

A  moment  of  profound  silence  followed 
her  closing  words,  spoken  in  a  clear,  ring- 
ing voice  that  carried  to  every  corner  of 
the  hall,  and  the  exercises  were  brought  to 
a  close  with  an  organ  selection,  "Marche 
Religieuse,"  by  Mr.  Jackson. 
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The  program  for  the  Howe  Memorial 
Exercises    which    are    to    be    held    in 
xreinont  Temple,  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 11,  at  3  p.  m.,  is  as  follows: — 

Selection  by  the  Institution  Band, 
Personal  Reminiscences, 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D. 
The  Education  of  the  Blind, 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson. 
The    Establishment    of  a    School    for    Feeble- 
minded Children, 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys. 

The  Psalm  of  Life,       a  Trio  for  Female  Voices. 

Dr.  Howe  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 

Charities,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

The  Hero,  reading  by  touch. 

Miss  Mary  E   French. 

Dr.  Howe  an  Alumnus  of  Brown  University  and 

the  Champion  of  Greek  Liberty, 

I  J.  Irving  Manatt,  Ph.  D. 

Organ  Solo,  Mr.  Clarence  Jackson. 

I     Senator  George  F.  Hoar  will  preside. 
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Date. 


CETNTEXNIAL   OF   UK.   S.   <;.   HOWE. 

Prof.  Manatt  oi'  Brown  University 
Will    l»e   One    of   tlie   Speakcm. 

The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  and  Massachusetts 
aol  for  the  Blind  are  preparing  to 
rate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
it  y  Howe.  Public  exercises  of  an  in- 
1.  vesting  character  will  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  Monday,  Nov. 
13,    at    3   !>.    m. 

Among  those  who  are  expected  to 
speak  Trot  Manatt  of  Brown  Unlver- 
wlll  represent  Dr.  Howe's  Aima 
Mater,  His  theme  will  be  the  noble 
work  oi  Dr.  Howe  among-  the  oppressed 
Greeks.  The  music  has  been  appropri- 
ate^ si  lected  and  will  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  programme. 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work,  but  by- 
many  he  is  lirst  remembered  as  the  pio- 
neer  of  education  for  the  blind  in  tins 
country.  Bv  pers. stent  effort  h<  raised 
them  from  a  condition  of  neglect.  Inca- 
pacity and  dependence,  to  one  of  oppor- 
tunity,   usefulness    and    self-reliance. 

The  school  which  he  founded  in  1832 
bus  risen  to  be  a  large  and  nourishing 
institution,  giving  promise  of  a  still 
iter  future.  But  this  is  not  all.  for 
the  movement  thus  started  has  since 
spread  throughout  the  United  States. 

Th  many  warm  friends  of  the 

sohool  in  Rhode  Island  who  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present  on  this  occa- 
sion. 
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K3LJND   CHILDREN 

WILL  BE  SEEN 

IN  WORCESTER 


The  10th  annual  meeting-  of  the  Wor- 
cester auxiliary  of  kindergai  Lens  for 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  was  held 
this  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  the  class 
room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins,  president,  was 
in  the  chair.  Mrs  H  S  Pratt,  gave  a.n 
interesting  report  for  the  visiting  com- 
mittee of  a  visit  to  the  kindergarten 
wheri  are  85  children  at  present. 

Children   from    all   over   the    state    are 
sent  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  school. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert S.  Harrington,  showed  that  $219 
had  been  sent  to  the  school  for  1900, 
and  $216  for  1901. 

These  officers  were  elected  for  the 
new  year:  Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer,  Jr.,  treasurer: 
Mrs.  Gilbert  S.  Harrington;  visiting 
committee;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Leo- 
nard Wheeler  and  Miss  Hauiet  E. 
Clarke.  It  was  voted  to  change  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November!! 

Ten  years  ago  children  from  the 
school  came  to  Worcester  and  a  great 
deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  see- 
ing tlie  children  who  have  gained  so 
much  from  their  special  education.  It 
was  voted  this  morning  to  arrange  to 
have  the  children  come  to  Worcester 
this  next  spring.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  matter  was  Mrs. 
H.  S.  Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer  and  j 
M**s  Harriet  E.  Clarke. 





The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester auxiliary    of    kindergartens  for 

the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  was  held 
yesterdar"Tfmrning  at  10  o'clock,  in  the 
class  room  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mrs.    E.  I.   Comins,   president,  was  in 

the   chair.      Mrs.    H.    S.    Pratt,    gave  a 

report  of   a  visit  to   the  kindergarten, 

i  where   there   are   85    children    from   all 

over  the  state. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert S.  Harrington,  showed  that  $219 
had  been  sent  to  the  school  for  1900  and 
$216  for  1901. 

These  officers  were  elected  for  the 
new  year:  President,  Mrs.  E.  I. 
Comins;  secretary,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Gilbert  S.  Harrington; 
visiting  committee,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler  and  Miss  Harriet 
E.  Clarke.  It  was  voted  to  change  the 
date  of  the  annual  meeting  to  the  first 
Wednesday  in  November. 

Ten  years  ago  children  from  the 
[school  came  to  Worcester  and  a  deal 
I  of  interest  was  aroused.  It  was  voted  | 
this  morning  to  arrange  to  have  the  i 
:  children  come  to  Worcester  in  the 
;  spring.  The  committee  appointed  to 
!  arrange  the  matter  was  Mrs.  H.  S. 
'Pratt.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer  and  Miss 
i  Harriet   E.   Clarke. 
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WORKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Worcester  Auxiliary  of  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten  Has  Annua) 
Meeting) 

The  10th  annual  meeting  of  the  Wor- 
cester auxiliary  of  the  kindergarten  foi 
the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  was  at  thf 
classroom  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  al 
10   o'clock,    yesterday   forenoon. 

Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins,  president,  was  in  the 
chair.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Thayer,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary, read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting, 
showing  in  detail  the  work  of  the  yeai 
before.  The  report  of  Mrs.  Gilbert  S 
Harrington,  treasurer,  showed  that  $21! 
had  been  collected  in  1900,  and  $216  In  1901 
which  was  sent  to  M.  Anagnous,  head  ol 
the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  anc 
also  of  the  Perkins  institute  for  the  blinc 
in  South  Boston.  The  report  of  Mrs 
Henry  S.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  visitinf 
committee,  told  the  experiences  of  thai 
committee  at  its  last  visit  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  85  children  from  all  over  th< 
state  are  at  school.  Mrs.  Pratt  said  tha- 
the  kindergarten  is  doing  a  wonderfu 
work  for  the  afflicted  children,  and  spok< 
of  the  improvement  noticeable  in  some  oi 
tlie  children  since  the  previous  visit.  Th< 
improvement  in  several  children  person- 
ally known  to  many  members  of  the  aux 
diary  was  noted  in  the  report.  Th« 
many  wonderful  and  pathetic  things  tha 
the  children  do  were  graphically  depicted 
showing  that  the  money  raised  and  ex- 
pended in  their  behalf  is  well  spent  and  it 
doing  much  good. 

The  annual  meeting-  should  have  beet 
■.. \v.  and  it  was  voted  to  have  it  th. 
lirst  Wednesday  in  November  In  the  fu- 
ture. It  was  also  voted  to  have  some  o: 
the  blind  children  from  the  school  visi 
Worcester  in  M:iy,  accompanied  by  thei: 
teachers.  This  receiving  committee  wa: 
appointed:  .Mrs.  Henry  S.  Pratt,  chair 
man;  Harriet  !•:.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  EJ.  D 
Thayer,  Jr.  The  children  were  In  Wor 
ceste.r  1.0  years  ago.  These  officers  wen 
elected:  President,  Mrs.  E.  I.  Comins 
secretary.  Mrs.  10.  D.  Thayer,  Jr.;  treas 
urer,   Mrs.  Gilbert  S.  Harrington:   visitinf 


Date 


The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Dr 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe  will  be  observed 
in  Tremont  Temple  on  Monday  next, 
Nov  11,  at  3  o'clock.  It  is  expected  that 
Senator  George  F.  Hoar  will  preside, 
and  addresses  will  be  given  by  Dr  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  J.  Irving  Manett, 
Frank  P.  Sanborn  and  others.  The  mu- 
sical selections  will  add  force  and  beau- 
ty to  the  program.  The  graduates  and 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  re- 
joice at  this  opportunity  of  rendering  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  their 
honored  benefactor.  There  is  not  an 
educated  blind  person  in  the  country 
who  does  not  owe  something  to  the 
"work  of  Dr  Howe. 

The  following  extract  will  serve  to 
show  the  way  in  which  he  met  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  blind:  "When  we  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr  Mann  he  took 
Mary  (afterward  Mrs  Mann)  and  me  to 
a  small  wooden  house  in  Hollis  street, 
where  in  the  simplest  surroundings  we 
found  Dr  Howe  with  the  half-dozen 
first  pupils  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
highways  and  byways.  He  had  then 
been  about  six  months  at  work  and  had 
invented  and  laboriously  executed  some 
books  with  raised  letters  to  teach  them 
to  read.  Also  some  maps  and  diagrams 
necessary  for  instruction  in  geography 
and  mathematics.  He  had  gummed 
twine,  I  think,  upon  cardboard,  an  enor- 
mous labor,  to  form  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  I  shall  not,  in  all  time,  forget 
the  impression  made  upon  me  by  seeing 
the  hero  of  the  Greek  revolution  wholly 
absorbed  and  applying  all  the  energies 
of  his  genius  to  this  apparently  humble 
work,  and  doing  1£  as  Christ  did,  'with- 
out money  and  Without  price.' 

The  work  of  Dr  Howe  was  as  varied 
as  it  was  forceful,  and  perhaps  this 
would  be  a  fitting  time  to  call  attention 
to  the  beautiful  lines  written  by  Dr 
Holmes  shortly  after  his  death: — 

No  trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 

For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 

The  mound  of  Marathon; 

Yet  not  for  him  the  warrior's  grave 

In  front  of  angry  foes; 
To  lift,  to  shield,  to  help,  to  save, 

The  holier  task  he  chose. 


He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 
And  lo!  the  veil  withdrawn, 

As  o'er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 
He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

What   prayers   have   reached   the   sap- 
phire throne, 
By  silent  fingers  spelt, 
For  Him  who  first  through  depths  un- 
known 
His  doubtful  pathway  felt. 

No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art 
Such  hallowed  memory  needs; 

His  tablet  is  the  human  heart, 
His  record,  loving  deeds. 
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committee.    Mrs.    H.    S.   Pratt.    Mrs.   Leo- 
nan]  ""     |  }\  l|il)fl?fffp  MP"' 


The  Dr.  Howe  Centenary 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  is  to 
be  appropriately  observed  with  memorial 
exercises  under  the  auspices  of  the  gradu- 
ate associations  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  Tremont  Temple  on  Mon- 
day, November  11,  at  3  p.  m.  The  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar  will  preside,  and  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Dr.  Manett  of  Brown 
University,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and 
Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  will  be  among 
the  speakers.  Admission  tickets  for  the 
exercises  may  be  had  on  application  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bowden,  324  West  Third  street, 
South  Boston. 


Date 


The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Per- 
kins     Institution     and     Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind    are    preparing  to 
celebrate    the    centennial    of    the    birth 
of  Its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.      Samuel 
Gridley   Howe.       Public     exercises     of 
an  interesting  character  will  be      held 
In  Tremont  Temple,   Boston,     Monday, 
Nov.  11,  at  3  p.  m.    The  music  has  been 
carefully  selected, and  will  be  an  impor- 
tant feature  of     the     program.       Prof. 
Manatt,    of    Brown,    will    represent    Dr. 
Howe's  Alma  Mater  and  will    speak  of 
the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe  among  the 
oppressed    Greeks.      Though      he    was 
Identified  with  more   than     one  philan- 
thropic   work,    by   many     he     is       first 
remembered  as  the  pioneer  of  education 
for  the   blind   in   this  country.   By  per- 
sistent  effort   he   raised   them    from     a 
condition    of     neglect,    incapacity     and 
dependence,  to  one  of  opportunity, use- 
fulness and  self-reliance.       The  school 
which  he  founded  in  1832  has  risen     to 
be  a  large  and  flourishing   institution, 
giving  promise  of  a  still     greater     fu- 
ture.     But  this  is  not  all,for  the  move- 
ment  thus  started     has     since     spread 
throughout  the  United  States. 


u 
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Date 


Why   Helen    Keller   Is   Happy. 

Who  tires  of  reading  about  Helen  Kel- 
ler? This  wonderful  girl— deaf,  blind  and 
Bnnib,  or  at  least  dumb  until  recently— is 
perhaps  the  best  known  and  best  loved 
roung  woman  in  all  the  land.  We  have 
followed  her  from  those  early  days  when 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and  mar- 
velous skill  of  her  teachers  pierced 
through  the  shell  in  which  a  sad  fortune 
had  inclosed  her  beautiful  soul.  We  have 
watched  her  progress  step  by  step  as 
the  world  has  unfolded  itself  before  her 

flelighted  appreciation.  Of  recent  months 
We  have  seen  her  entering  Radcliffe  col- 
lege and  taking  honorable  rank  there. 
Ur-itnding  effort  has  even  given  her  the 
faculty  of  speech,  though  she  can  hear 
no  syllable  that  she  utters.  When  chosen 
vice  president  of  her  class,  she  rose  at 
the  freshman  luncheon  and  said  distinct- 
ly: "Classmates,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to  be  pres- 
ent here  and  speak  to  you.  I  am  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  thank  the  class 
for  their  kindness  in  electing  me  their 
vice  president,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  many  of  you. 
Though  I  cannot  see  you,  I  will  soon 
know  you  by  touching  your  hands." 

"Miss  Keller,"  said  one  of  her  teach- 
ers the  other  day,  "is  really  the  happiest 
person  I  know  of.  And  why?  Because 
of  the  great  obstacles  she  has  overcome." 

Now,  isn't  that  a  secret  worth  know- 
ing and  practicing?  We  all  want  to  be 
happy.  Who  is  there  of  us  that  may  not 
find  this  pathway  to  happiness— obstacles 
to  be  overcome?  Fortunately  for  our  fee- 
bler wills,  they  will  not  be  Helen  Keller's 
obstacles.  We  have  those  priceless  pos- 
sessions— our  five  senses.  But  as  soon  as 
we  try  to  do  things  we  shall  run  up 
against  obstacles  in  sufficient  abundance. 
The  main  thing  is  to  try  to  do  things.— 
Christian  Endeavor  World. 


Soiaerville ,  Mass . :  c  urnal 


Date 


■ It  has  seemed  fitting  to  the  graduate 

issociations  of  the  Perkins  institution  and 
Massachusetts    school  for    the    blind  that 
che     one    hundredth    anniversary     of     the 
Dirth  of  their  great  benefactor,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,    be  recognized   in   some  ap- 
propriate  manner.    Accordingly     these   as- 
sociations   are    arranging    exercises  to  be 
held    in    Tremont    temple,     Boston,     at    3 
o'clock   on   the   afternoon   of  Monday,    No- 
vember  11.    Senator  George   F.    Hoar   will 
preside,   and    there    will  be    addresses    by 
personal  friends  of  Dr.  Howe  and  by  other 
speakers,    and    appropriate    musical    selec- 

HrmQ 


week.  Mrs  Howe  has  returned- to  Boston 
from  Rhode  Island,  will  be  at  the  temple. 
with    her    family,    and    doubtless    will    be 

called  on  for  some  words,  in  prose  or  verse. 
It  will  add  interest  to  the  recollections  of 
Howe's  adventures  in  the  Levant  In  know 
that  the  French  republic  has  occupied  Les- 
bos— "teraporariljV'  as  the  English  said 
when  they  seized  Egypt,— but  not  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Turk  again,  let  us  hope.  It 
is  an  island  less  visited  by  Americans  than 
most  of  those  in  the  archipelago.  and  1  can- 
not say  that  Howe  was  ever  in  its  lovelv 
scenes;  but  Dr  II.  M.  Field,  a  dozen  years 
ago  or  more,  landed  there  and  gave  this  ac- 
count of  it:  "The  most  important  and 
most  beautiful  island  of  the  archipelago, 
which    ought   to   belong  to  Greece        It    is 
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For  Blind  Babies 

T°Ttfi%E^tor  °f  the  Transect: 

trlbutlS  tolntnV Vhe  C°mplete  Hst  of  c^- 
expenses  have  been  mtt  L  *  year  8 
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our  resources.     Those  who ha™        ^ 


work  will  cnnMniw,**   •         .  hegun   the 
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1  we  cannot  refuse  shell—       *  ded   for 

baby,  even  though  a  b 
as    happened    a    week 


we  cannot  refuse  shelter  -to *  X        ,     ed   fo 
baby,  even  thougha1^*.^1-  ™^ 


crowded  quarters: 


as  a  crib, 
ago   in    our  already 
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Hamlet's  bitter  exclamation,  "()  heavens: 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet? 
Ihen  rhew's  hope  a  ureal  man's  memory 
may  outlive  his  life  half  a  year."  does  not 
hold   good  in   Dr   Howe's  ease:   for  here  is 

h,mdre,ifrtVn!;1,'r;ldy  to  commemorate  his 
hundredth  birthday  next  MondaV  at  Tre- 
mont Hunu^n,,  Brow,,  universitv  where 
he  gradud|»n<1821    (the  same  vear  tint 

Bdstonian  eve 


R,^!I;L  rh("  uKxt  dav.  ™    his   honor.     No 


.-  i   deserved  it  more,  or  valued 

e v<  ■     il      RS";'f  men'    ""'  0lder  <,f  speak- 
eis  .it  the  Boston  meeting  will  be  tbis:- 

Bemarks    by   the  chairman 


OSes    soon    after    Howe's   death  is-?" 


er 

the   blind   to   road: 

will    he    done    with 


ed   letter  for 
and    perhaps    the   same 
the    services    of    next 


i  of 


Melon;  one  coming  into  the  little  bay  of 
Mitylene  sees  neither  mosque  nor  minaret 
(  Imging  to  the  hillsides  are  pretty  villages 
with  groves  of  oak  cultivated  for  the 
acorns  they  yield,— used  for  tanning  and 
ex-ported    to    Burope.-while    the    pine    fo" 

^tSi0I1TtuP  nw{i,nt«»'*  furnish  timber  and 
pitch.  ihe  valleys  are  very  fertile,  with 
large  plantation  of  tip:  and  other  fruit  trees- 
while  the  olive  orchards  yield  oil  in  Ktich 
abundance  as  makes  the  chief  industry  of 
the  island  and  furnishes  wealth  to '  the 
thrifty  inhabitants."    When  I  was  i„  those 


2£  X  * VSWSP  w,as  much  in  rhp  hands 
»f  the  Hoi  and  Dutch;  its  population  must 
be  approaching  50.000.  Next  to  Crete  it  is 
the  finest  of  the  islands  which  the  Turks 
have  been  unable  to  ruin,  though  thev  did 
the  best  that  colonial  misgovernment  could 
aided  by  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  fh«i 
sreat    powers.  - 

#  /  VIII  

Be 


Date 


In  all  the  tributes  to  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
at  the  celebration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  birth,  nothing  was  more  ef- 
fective or  suggestive  than  that  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  today  a  sophomore  in 
.Radcliffe.  ''Through  his  work,"  wrote 
Miss  Keller,  "the  world  of  the  blind 
has  become  an  infinite  world,  and  the 
length,     breadth     and     sweep     of     the 

1  heavens  are  now  within  the  grasp  of  the 
blind."  Mr.  Hoar  or  Dr.  Hale  had 
spoken,  but  here  was  a  single  sentence 
that  in  the  educated  imagination  and 
thought  of  the  speaker  revealed  the 
enormous  scope  which  Dr.  Howe  had 
given  to  those  who  had  groped  sightless, 

1  deaf  and  dumb  from   birth. 


Date 
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The  memory  of  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  should  ever  be  green,  for  he 
led  many  out  of  the  darkness  into 
the  light;  he  made  the  blind  cheerful 
and  gave  them  the  power  and  the 
spirit  to  battle  through  life;  he  did 
more  actual  good  than  many  wlio 
conquered  nations  and  filled  the 
world  with  noise.  The  memory  of 
a  good  man  is  an  inspiring  posses- 
sion. 


1&o^\gw  Va.ve\\tY, 


r_r  jr  r. 
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The  Honors 
Paid  to 

Samuel  G.  Howe. 

♦  •♦■•♦■♦•♦-♦♦♦•♦■♦♦■^ 


ilfiory   of  a  man   was 


♦ 


worthy  ctf  being   honored,   it  is  that  of 
Dr.    Samuel    Grldley    Howe,    the    100th 
anniversary  of  whose  birth  was  com- 
memorated   at    Tremont    Temple   yes- 
terday  afternoon    by    a   gathering   of 
men  and  women  representative  of  the 
I    elements    of   the    city    and   state.     It   is   the  fashion  of  humanity    to  pay 
most  of  its  honors  to  the  lighting  men  of   history,   to  the  men   who   have    won 
*ne;r  fame  by  slaying  others.    Turn  the    pages    of   any    ency,  ,„„,■,,    and    you 
wm  find  that  the  military  heroes  of  all   ageS   are   given   far   more   promiht 
,Uian  the  men  who  have  really  done  the    best    work    for    humanitv-men    v 
jave  helped  to  uplift  men  instead  of  cutting    them    down.      Our    hero    worship 
«P.>earS  to -heed  the  roll  of  drums  and  the   glare   of    burning   roof    trees      The 
lied  giitter  of  life  appeals  far  more  strongly  to  the  average  man  than   the 
more  sturdy,  if  less  showy  qua'ities  that    have    characterised    the    heroes    of 
n  and  heart,  rather  than  of  brawn.      The   discoverer  of   ether   was   a    far 
ter   benefactor  than  any  slayer  of  men.  but  he  receive,  one  word  of  praise 
e  the  destroyer*  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of   men  secure  a   hundred 
Samuel  Grldley  Howe  was*  hero  who   worked    among   the    blind.     Before 
h.m  children  afflicted  with  absence  of  sight  were  regarded  as  among  the  help- 
lessly afflicted.    All  their  education  was    in    the   direction    of   malting    them    a 
burden,  not  only  upon  the  world,  but  to  themselves.     Dr.  Howe,  worked  in  the 
opposite   direction.     He  believed   that  the   unfortunates    lacking    the    sense    of 
Sight,  not  only  could  be  made  independent,   but  that   they  should   be    and    f.r 
thirty  years  he  worked,  inspired  by  his   purpose.     All   the   world   knows   what 
he  accomplished  by  his  devotion  to  a  noble  cause.    The  condition  of  the  blind 
today  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  untiring,   intelligent  zeal.     He  was  a   hero 
who  won  bloodless  battles  for  mankind  that  entitle  him  to  undying  fame. 

WEDNESDAY.    NOVEMBER    13.    1001  THU^DAvT^V^B^r^oT 

TO  HELP  THE  BLIND  CELEBRATE  successful  blind  man 

Unusual  Provision  in  Will  of  a  Blind  Piano 
Tuner  for  Inmates  of  Perkins  Asylum 


Accumulated  a  Fortune  as  a  Piano  Dealer 
and  Tuner 


Despite  his  affliction,  Stephen  J.  Blais- 
dell,  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  accumulated  about  .$10,000  in 
the  piano  business,  but  in  his  will  he  now 
leaves  the  whole  amount  for  the  benefit  of 
inmates  of  the  institution  that  gave  him  his 
education.  In  the  document  filed  today  in 
the  Suffolk  Probate  Office,  the  testator 
places  his  property  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
E.  Bourne,  Frank  H.  Kilbourne  and  Dennis 
A.  Reardon.  who  are  named  as  executors 
and  trustees.  Kilbourne  and  Reardon  are 
blind. 

Often  Mr.  Blaisdell  had  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  the  time  when  he  would  like  to 
have  had  ten  cents  in  his  pocket  to  cele- 
bra.te  on  days  of  national  rejoicing,  and 
that  thought  evidently  was  uppermost  in 
his  mind  when  he  made  his  will.  The  will 
says:  "They  (the  trustees)  are  to  pay  to 
each  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  kindergarten  connected 
with  the  same,  $1  on  or  before  the  12th  of 
February  of  each  year,  ihe  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  freeing  the  slaves  and  preserving  the 
Union,  and  this  is  to  be  called  the  Blaisdell 
fund. 

,-if  the  amount  of  money  warrant  it  and 
the  trustees  deem  it  advisable  I  also  di- 
rect that  they  pay  a  like  sum  to  each  of 
said  pupils  on  or  before  July  4  on  each  year. 
If  the  trustees  consider  it  best  instead  of 
the  last  payment,  they  may  pay  to  the 
graduates  each  year  from  $10  to  $15. 

"They  are  to  pay  this  amount  from  the 
income,  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  from 
the  principal  until  the  whole  has  been  ex- 
hausted. 

"If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use  it  for 
the  blind  as  provided  above,  they  are  then 
to  have  authority  to  use  the  income  and 
the  principal  for  some  patriotic  purpose, 
and  my  choice  is  to  the  American  Citizen 
Association,  of  which  Robert  Long  is  now 
the  head,  the  time  and  amount  to  be  at  the 

discretion  of  the  said  trustees." 
u 


■ \ 

S.  J.  Blaisdell,  the  blind  graduate  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  whose  will  has  just 
been  published,  was  sixty-six  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  was  a  student  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  the  founder,  was  in  charge.  Mr 
Blaisdell  always  spoke  of  him  with  feel- 
ings of  deep  gratitude.  He  was  a  piano 
tuner,  knew  considerable  about  music,  and 
gave  lessons  for  a  time.  He  bought'  sec- 
ond-hand pianos  and  rented  them  to  people 
He  also  sold  pianos  and  sewing  machines! 
He  used  to  go  around  from  place  to  place 
and  was  quite  successful.  At  one  time  he 
had  accumulated  about  $40,000,  but  he  lost 
about  $27,000  or  $28,000  In  an  unfortunate 
business  venture  with  another  man  a 
number  of  years  ago,  and  never  got  it  back 
A  sister  of  Mr.  Blaisdell  used  to  work  in 
a  shop  of  the  institution.  All  of  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  it  is  believed,  were  blind 
but  his  parents  were  not.  He  was  an  In- 
tensely patriotic  man,  and  took  great  in- 
terest :n  public  affairs.  He  hired  a  man  to 
read  to  him,  and  he  not  only  read  the  news- 
papers, but  books.  In  politics  he  was  a 
strong  Republican,  and  always  voted  He 
was  a  natural  mechanic,  and  would  take  a 
sewing  machine  to  pieces  and  put  it  to 
gether  again  without  assistance  from  any 
one.  He  could  do  the  same  thing  with  a 
piano. 


^ 


BPHINGFIEID.  THURSDAY,  NOV.    it,    1901. 

SCHOLAR  AS  MAN  OF  r*HE  WORLD. 


DR  HOWE  AND  HIS  TWO  COLLEGES. 


F.  B.  Nanbim  Relates  Ilia  Roniautic 
and  Useful  Career  to  the  Faculty  and 
Student*  of  Brown  University,  in  an 
Address  Delivered  November  13,  1901. 

Permit  me  to  speak  of  Dr  Howe  here, 
where  his  eager  scholarship  first  displayed 
itself,  as  the  graduate  of  two  colleges,— 
yours,  and  that  of  the  great  world,  into 
which  he  early  entered  as  your  graduate, 
and  where  he  took  his  successive  degrees 
with  renown  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
mankind.  I  name  him  "the  scholar  as 
man  of  the  world,"  for  that  was  indeed 
his  character;  a  romantic  one,  as  you  know, 
but  with  nothing  visionary  or  unsuccessful 
in  the  long  romance  of  his  life. 

Born  in  Boston  in  November,  1801,  Sam- 
uel Gridley  Howe  was  of  sound  Now 
England  ancestry,  neither  obscure  nor 
particularly  distinguished,  and  in  circum- 
stances that  made  his  early  education 
easy.  He  came  to  this  college  at  the  age 
of  16,  and  just  as  Waldo  Emerson,  another 
Boston  boy,  was  entering  Harvard  college 
in  his  15th  year.  While  Emerson  was  seri- 
ously cheerful  in  boyhood,  Howe  was 
rather  riotously  mirthful,  and  gained  a 
reputation  in  his  first  college  years  that 
made  him  the  aversion  of  strict  disciplina- 
rians in  these  halls.  The  excellent  Dr 
Caswell,  who  was  three  years  in  college 
with  youug  Howe,  has  related  since  our  \ 
hero's  death  an  anecdote  in  which  his 
j.redecessor,  President  Messer,  figured  as' 
distrustful  of  Howe's  nearer  presence, 
when  the  champion  of  the  Greeks  called 
to  apologize  for  some  of  his  Providence 
pranks, — saying,  as  he  pushed  away  his 
chair  from  the  Philhellenic  neighborhood, — 
"Howe,  I'm  a  little  afraid  there  will  be  a 
torpedo  under  my  chair  before  I  know  it." 
And  Dr  Caswell  added,  after  dwelling  on 
the  occasional  "rustication"  of  the  hand- 
some stripling  from  Boston.  "It  is  certain 
that  the  pulsations  of  college  life  were 
quickened  by  his  return  from  exile." 

Returning  to  his.  native  city  in  his  20th 
year,  Howe  began  the  study  of  medicine 
with  excellent  instructors,  and  three  years 
later  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  Harvard 
in  a  class  of  17,  none  of  them  very  distin- 
guished in  after  years.  No  sooner  was  he 
out  of  the  medical  school,  however,  than  he 
dispensed  with  those  years  of  practice  so 
dear  to  the  novice  in  his  art,  and  hastened 
away  to  Greece  to  enlist  under  the  standard 
of  Lord  Byron  for  warfare  against  the 
Turk.  He  early  found  it  unsuitable  in  him. 
(hough  he  never  censured  it  in  others,  to 
practice  medicine  and  surgery  for  money; 
and  he  could  not  well  have  gone  to  exer- 
cise his  profession  in  a  place  more  desti- 
tute of  money  than  Greece  was  for  the  next 
three  years  after  he  landed  on  her  shores 
from  an  Austrian  vessel  in  the  autumn  of 
1824,— with  a  letter  of  Edward  Everett's 
in  his  pocket  addressed  to  Glarakis,  a 
Greek  scholar  whom  Everett  had  met  in 
Germany,  and  with  very  little  knowledge 
cither  of  modern  Greek  or  of  the  lingua 
franca  which  then  did  duty  in  the  Levant 
for  a  common  language.  He  related  with 
a  blush  in  after  years  that  the  first  phrase 
of  Romaic  that  he  fairly  comprehended 
was  the  fompliment  to  himself  that  an  aged 
palikari  ejaculated  as  they  lay  beside  a 
camp-tire  in  Arcadia.  "Ti  el'morphoz 
paidi!"  "What  a  handsome  lad!"  He  de- 
served it.  and  his  attractive  presence 
served  him  well  in  his  later  adventures, — as 
Virgil  says  of  Euryalus,  "Gratior  et 
pulchro  voniens  in  corpore  virtus."  There 
'.was  not  rmieh  use  for  a  medicine  chest  in 
(he  mountain  campaigns  of  the  Morea,  and 
the  young  doctor  wielded  his  topheki  (mus- 
ket) and  yataghan  on  foot,  or  his  pistols 
from  the  high  saddle  of  such  steeds  as  he 
could  find  in  that  land  of  mediocre  horse- 
flesh. He  complained  afterward  that  Whit- 
licr.  in  Ihe  stirring  poem  which  was  road 
yesterday  by  touch  at  the  Boston  centen- 
ary, had  "transformed  the  sorry  beast  I 
tode  into  a  gallant  barb."  We  praise  the 
bridge  that  carries  us  safe  over,  and  poor 
I-Yancesco.  whose  life  Howe  saved,  would 
not  have  liked  the  steed  better  had  it  been 
a  white  Arabian  such  as  I  saw  the  sul- 
tan driving  eight  years  ago  in  Constanti- 
nople, il  story,  as  told  anonymous- 
ly by  Howe  in  the  New  England  magazine 
of  1831 .  is  ivor!  li  citini 


v\ 


We  had  loft  the  town  of  falamata,  ami  -wore 
burning  across  the  plain.  which  was  covered 
h'  fugitives,  when  1  beheld  a  wounded  sol- 
dier sitting  at  the  foot  of  aft  olive  tree,  pale. 
exhausted  and  almost  fainting,— but  still 
grasping  his  long  gun,  as  if  he  meant  to  nave 
a  last  shot  at  the  expected  foe.  It  was  Fran- 
cesco who  had  been  dreadfully  wounded  a  few 
davs  before  and  had  staggered  thus  far  from 
•■-,'.  temporary  hospital  at  Calamata,  on  hear- 
ih"  nlui'iu.  The  pool'  fellow  east  a  suppli- 
cating look  at  us  as  we  passed,  i>ut  said  not  a 


word  That  look  cut  me  to  the  soul.  Had  he 
I  resented  his  gnn  and  demanded  my  horse,  it 
mid  not  so  have  moved  me.  I  eould  not  but 
I  urn  my  head  after  we  passed  him.  and  see- 
ins  him  still  looking  after  us.  as  I  thought, 
icprnachfullv.  I  pulled  up  my  horse.  Oh  eal- 
dilating  the  distance.  I  found  T  had  time  to 
train  the  mountains.  Of  course,  I  turned  bark. 
-..    *~n — i.^.....,      ., .i.i 


my   beast,    and 
reward    of   his 


mounted  the  poor  fellow  on 
JUlts  easily  reaped  the  rich 
g'n  titude. 

I    quoted   this   passage   and    much   niore 

nt  Frauceseo  iu  ;t  memoir  of  Dr  Howe. 

published  at  New   York  in  1891,  and  may 

hen    copy    the   account    of   his   dress   and 

iniei, : 

Francesco  had  the  light,  well-made,  active 
figure,  the  dark  yet  clear  complexion,  the 
regular  expressive  and  animated  features,  the 
keen  and  ever  restless  eve.  that  ail  indl^te 
an  active,  enterprising  mind,  keen  susceptibili- 
ty and  strong  but  short-lived  passion.  With 
liis  beautiful  and  glittering  dress,  his  red 
cap  and  blue  silk  tassel;  his  neck  bare  to  his 
hosom.  his  long  jet-black  ringlets  reaching  to 
his  shoulders;  his  gold-laeed  close  jacket,  with 
sleeves  slashed  and  thrown  back  so  as  to 
leave  the  right  arm  and  shoulder  hare;  the 
white  kilt  bound  in  at  the  waist  with  a  blue 
silk  sash,  covered  by  a  belt  at  which  hung 
vataghan  and  gilded  pistols;  his  embroidered 
carters  and  sandaled  feet:  the  white  shaggy 
capote  banging  down  from  the  left  shoulder; 
the  long,  lixlit.  bright-barreled  gun  in  his 
right  hand:  behold  the  Greek  soldier  with  all 
his   baggage,   equipped   for  a   campaign. 

Omitting  some  of  these  vainglorious  de- 
tails of  finery. — for  Howe  was  never  a 
dandy, — you  may  see  here  the  aspect  and 
garb  of  our  young  doctor  in  his  holiday 
dress,  during  his  Greek  warfare.  In  ac- 
tive service  he  must  have  gone  ragged,  as 
his  comrades  did.  and  he  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  "an-hungered,"  as  the  scrip- 
tures say.  Writing  to  Horace  Mann,  he 
once  said-. — 

I  have  been  months  without  eating  other 
flesh  than  mountain  snails  or  roasted  wasps; 
weeks  without  bread,  and  days  without  a 
morsel  of  food  of  any  kind.  Woe  to  the  stray 
donkey  or  goat  that  fell  within  our  reach 
then:  they  were  quickly  slain  and  their  flesh, 
cut  up  hastily  into  little  square  bits,  was 
roasting    on    our    ramrods,    or    devoured    half 

•aw. 

After  a  time  Howe  left  the  land  service 
tind  became  titular  "surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  fleet,"  sailing  in  that  capacity  along 
with  Capt  Frank  Hastings,  an  English 
naval  officer,  then  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
and  with  George  Finlay.  afterward  the 
historian  of  Greece.  On  one  occasion,  in 
1827,  he  was  present  at  the  mortal  wound 
and  death  of  the  gypsy-general,  Karaiska- 
kis.  shot  in  the  fight  at  the  Piraeus,  and 
T  have  heard  him  describe  with  enthusiasm 
the  magnanimity  of  this  chieftain,  when 
Lord  Cochrane,  in  naval  command,  began 
to  pay  him  some  high  compliments  on  his 
past  actions.     Says  Dr  Howe: — 

The  dying  chief  waved  his  hand  with  an 
impatient  air,  to  cut  him  short,  and  said.  "<)ti 
ekama.  eknma;  oti  egine,  eeine;  tora.  dia  to 
naellon."  "What  I  havedone  I  have  done;  what 
has  happened  has  happened;  now,  for  the 
future."  He  then  entered  into  an  anxious  and 
long  conversation  about  the  prospects  of  his 
country;  he  ended  by  solemnly  charging  Coch- 
rane to  watch  over  the  interests  of  Greece. 
Then  he  attended  to  the  arrangements  for  his 
family.  , 

Such    was    indeed    the    magnanimity    of 
Howe  himself;  in  the  great  school  of  the 
active  world,  and  among  men  fighting  for 
national  freedom,  he  found  himself  in  an 
advanced  class,  and  the  impression  left  on 
his    whole    nature    was    a    deep    one.     The 
gay  collegian  of  Brown  became  the  sober, 
energetic   defender   of   the    oppressed    and 
(he  wise  director  of  the  poor.    When  he  re- 
turned to  Greece  in  1827,  with  a  cargo  of 
supplies  which*  he  had  helped  to  collect  in 
the  United  States,  he  took  charge  oF^omv 
hundreds  of  Greek  refugees  on  the  island 
of  Egina.  and  put  them  at  work  for  then 
board,  given  in  rations  (rum  his  cargo 

Hie  war  closed,  but  while 
ned  in  Greece,  and 
deprived     of     then1 


Again,   after 
yet  many  Turks   rema 
many    refugees    were 


ruined  homes,  Dr  Howe  obtain*!  jpermw- 
sion  from  the  government  of- Capo  D  lstiia 
t,  open  a  refugees'  colony  at  Hexamiha, 
near  Corinth,  and  there  spent  some  months 
with  a  restless  Scotchman.  David  Ui- 
Juhart  teaching  the  handy,  but  oittjf, 
peasants  American  modes  of  hfe  and  in- 
dustry. H"  thus  described  his  life  there: 

VV,  procured  seed,  cattle  and  tools  put  up 
cottages,  and  the  foundations  of  a»'u« 
village  were  laid,  I  was  obliged  toopeyeri 
thing,  and  had  only  the  supplies  sent  out ^by 
the  American  committees  to  ah  n< .  ia* 
colonists.    however,    co-operated,    ana    <^«-iy 


I  thing  went  on  finely.  We  plowed  and  pre* 
pared  the  earth,  and  got  up  a  school-In 
and  a  church.  We  extended  our  domain  over 
to  the  neighboring  port  of  Cenchraea.  where 
we  had  cultivated  ground  and  a  harbor.  This 
was  perhaps  the  happiest  part  of  my  life.  I 
was  alone  among  niv  colonists,  who  were  all 
Greeks;  thev  knew  I  wanted  to  help  them,  and 
they  let  me  have  my  own  way.  (This  was  one 
of  'the  secrets  of  Howe's  happiness.)  I  had 
one  civilized  companion  for  awhile,  the  eccen- 
tric David  Urquhart,  afterward  M.  P.  and 
pamphleteer.  I  had  to  journey  much  to  and 
from  Corinth.  Napoli.  etc.,  always  on  horse- 
back or  in  boat,  and  often  by  night.  It  was 
a  time  and  place  where  law  was  not;  and 
sometimes  we  had  to  defend  ourselves 
against  armed  and  desperate  stragglers  from 
the  bands  of  soldiers  now  breaking  up.  We 
had  many  "scrimmages"  and  I  had  several 
narrow  escapes  with  life.  In  one  affair  Urqu- 
hart showed  extraordinary  pluck  and  cour- 
age, actually  disarming  and  taking  prisoner 
two  robbers,  and  marching  them  before  him 
into  the  village.  I  labored  here  day  and 
night.  In  season  and  out,— was  governor,  legis- 
lator, clerk,  constable,  and  everything  but 
patriarch;  for,  though  I  was  young.  I  took  to 
no  maiden,— nor  ever  thought  about  woman- 
kind—but  once. 

I  dwell  upou  these  experiences  in  practi- 
cal charity  the  more,  because  they  were 
Dr  Howe's  introduction  to  that  remarkable 
career  in  the  administration  of  public 
charities  which  brought  me,  a  generation 
later,  into  intimate  connection  with  him. 
This  Corinthian  enterprise,  worthy  of  St 
Paul  and  less  infested  by  luxurious  vice 
than  Corinth  was  in  Paul's  time,  was  ex- 
amined on  the  spot  in  April.  1829.  by  an 
American  missionary.  Dr  Rufus  Anderson, 
who  had  this  to  say  of  it  in  his  volume  of 
1830:— 

On  the  21st  of  April,  1S29.  as  we  were  look 
iug  for  a  shelter  beneath  which  we  might 
spend  the  night,  between  Vostitsa  and  Xllo- 
eastron.  we  passed  a  tent  pitched  in  the  field, 
and  soon  heard  a  gentleman  calling  after  us. 
I  immediately  recognized  him  as  my  towns- 
man, Dr  Howe,  for  whom  I  had  brought  let- 
ters from  parents  and  friends.  He  and  his 
companion.  Mr  Urquhart.  were  on  their  way 
to  Patras,  and  at  their  solicitation  we  took 
up  our  lodgings  with  them:  .  .  .  On  Mon- 
day, the  27th  of  April,  we  sent  our  baggage 
to  Hesamilia,  intending  to  spend  the  night  in 
Dr  Howe's  colony  there.  We  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Dr  Russ,  superintendent,  in  the 
absence  of  Dr  Howe,  and  lodged  among  bar- 
rels of  meal  sent  from  our  country  for  the 
famishing  Greeks.  Early  next  morning  we 
were  awaked  by  numerous  female  voices  be- 
fore the  door.  and.  looking  out.  saw  a  great 
number  of  poor,  ragged  women  who  had  come 
from  the  neighborhood  to  apply  for  work : 
for  which,  at  the  close  of  the  day.  they  re- 
ceive a  small  portion  of  meal  In  payment. 
They  labor  upon  the  rubbish  of  the  ruined  vil- 
lage, or  in  the  fields,  and  it  was  affecting  to 
observe  how  anxious  they  were  to  obtain  this 
privilege;  nor  less  so  to  behold  with  what  a 
glow  of  satisfaction  and  cheerfulness  they 
received  their  reward.  The  beneficiaries  o*f 
this  colony  are  more  contented  with  what 
they  receive  than  such  as  are  assisted  with 
a  mere  gratuity.  About  100  poor  men.  women 
and  children  are  employed  daily  in  this  man 
tier,  besides  the  families  belonging  to  the 
colony,  which  were  then  20  in  number,  mostly 
refugees  from  places  still  in  possession  of  tn'e 
Turks.  In  a  letter  received  from  Dr  Howe, 
dated  "Washingtonia.  Julv  14,  1829,"  he  said 
three  months  after  mv  visit:— 

"We  have  now  36  families  subsisting  here. 
26  of  whom  are  from  parts  of  Greece  now 
subject  to  Turkey.  They  were  poor,  hungry 
and  naked  when  they  arrived;  they  are  now 
thriving.  In  about  10  days  I  shall  discontinue 
their  rations,  and  they  will  subsist  upon  what 
they  have  raised.  In  the  autumn  I  hone  to 
put  50  families  at  work  sowing  wheat.  If 
Providence  smile  on  tham,  and  thev  get  but  a 
moderate  crop,  the  surplus,  after  enough  has 
been  taken  for  their  own  supnort,  will  serve 
for  establishing  several  other  families  and 
paying  the  yearly  expense  of  a  hospitni  for 
oO  beds.  In  10  years  these  poor  will  probably 
be  augmented  to  200  families,  or  1000  souls;  a 
large  hospital  will  be  supported,  and  a  useful 
example  given  to  the  rest  of  Greece  of  im- 
proved agriculture.  Every  day  sick  persons 
are  sent  to  us.  sometimes  from  considerable 
distances:  continual  applications  are  made  by 
peasants  to  become  colonists,  and  our  little 
school  is  now  rapidly  filling  up  bv  children 
from  the  neighboring  hamlets,  where  a  school 
was  perhaps  hardly  ever  thought  of." 

Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  this  happy 
experiment,  in  one  of  his  journevs  from 
Corinth  to  Nauplia,  Howe  delaved  bv 
night  on  the  marshy  plain  of  Argos  anil 
took  the  swamp  fever,  which  brought  him 
to  deaths  door.  Ho  was  compelled  to 
leave  Greece  for  Italy  and  Switzerland  in 
the  early  spring  of  18.10.  and  tarried  awhiV 
in  the  mountain  air  of  freedom  to  get  thor- 
OUghly  rid  of  his  fever.  Rut  his  thoughts 
were  with  his  colony,  and  when  I  was  in 
Athens  with  Dr  Manatt  in  1893.  I  found  in 
George  Finlay's  library  letters  from  Dr 
Howe  of  1829-30,  dwelling  on  what  he 
meant  to  do  for  his  colony.  Rut  other  de- 
mands called  him  away,  and  it  was  yeai'S 
before  he  returned  to  his  village  at  Hex- 
nmilia.  It  is  now  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Corinth  to  Argos  and  Nauplia.  with 
a  population  by  the  last  census  (1896)  of 
not  quite  500;  so  that  it  has  not  fulfilled 
I>i  Howe  s  expectations  of  two  generations 
ago.    Rut  it  gave  him  his  first  practical  les- 


sons  '.n    directing   a    whole   community   of 
dependents:  and  showed  him  how  the  poor 
should  be  taught  to  help  themselves  while 
receiving  aid  from  charity.     Moreover,  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  him  to  cease  his 
activity    in    revolutions,    and    devote   him- 
self  Plainly  to  works  of  social  benefieei 
In   Palis,  which  he  reached  in  the  summer 
Of    1830,    he   participated    in    the    revolution 
Of    July,    and    was    one    of    the    escort    that 
accompanied    Lafayette    to   the    Hotel    rle 
Yille  as  temporary  dictator  of  France.  The 
smiic  year  the  Polish  revolution  broke  out. 
and   when   he  was  again   it   Paris,  in  the 
winter    of    1831-32,    Dr    Howe    was    made 
chairman  of  an  "American-Polish  commit- 
tee" there,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Lafay- 
ette, who  gave  bint  a  letter  of  instructions, 
"nc  undertook  to  visit  Prussian  Poland,  car- 
tying  mone*   for  clothing  and   food  to  the 
Polish  refugees  .along  the  Vistula  and  the 
region  of  Killing.     He  performed  this  mis- 
sion,   distributing    his    funds,    much    to   tin- 
relief    of    the    patriots    and   the    annoyance 
of  the  Prussian  despotism,  by  the  orders  of 
which    he    was    secretly    arrested    and    im- 
prisoned on  bis  return  to  Rerlin.     He  wa« 
released   after  five  weeks-by  the  interces- 
sion   of    Mr    Rives    of    Virginia,    then    our 
minister  to  France,  lint  escorted  beyond  the 
frontiers    of    Prussia,    and    forbidden    for 
many    years    to    return    thither.      His   own 
account   of   the   cause   and   manner   of  his 
confinement    may    be   cited    from   letters   to 
Dr  J    D    Fisher,  also  a  graduate  of  Rrown. 
and  his  associate  in  founding  the  blind  asy- 
lum :— 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  when.  atDirrone. 
a    little   vilage    between    Dantzic   and    ElMng. 
on  the  Vistula.   I  met  with  three  cart-loads  of 
the   Polish   officers   on   their   way   to  France, 
all    young    and    splendid-looking   fellows.     Our 
stage-coach  had  stopped  at  the  tavern,  and  a 
dozen  people  were  standing  at  the  door:  as  the 
<arts   passed     the   Germans  gazed   with   their 
round,   unmeaning  eyes:  but  not  a  voice  was 
heard    not  a  hand  was  raised,  not  a  hat  was 
waved    in    the   air.    There    was    no   sympathy 
in    their    souls;    or    if    there    was,    they    dared 
not  express  it  :  for  the  Argus  eyes  ot  the  police 
were    there.     1    forgot    the    police,    and    every-   | 
thing  else  but  the  feelings  natural  to  man;  and 
Imprudently     yielding     to     that     Impulse      I 
waved  my  hat  in  the  air  and  shouted,     Hon- 
neur!      Honneur     aux      braves!  1  he      Poles 

looked  up.  suprised  at  the  sound,  and  pointed 
me  out  to  each  other;  as  they  raised  the  r 
caps  to  return  my  salute,  they  cried,  Vive  la 
France:"  Poor  fellows.— they  took  me  for  a 
Frenchman;  they  had  as  yet  found  so  little 
sympathy  that  they  seemed  astonished  at  this. 
instance  of  it:  and  as  they  waved  their  caps 
long  after  passing  me.  and  endeavored  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  in  their  looks,  it  so  affected 
me  that  I  turned  away  to  hide  a  womanish 
weakness:  and  left  the  Germans  to  stare  and 
wonder  what  the  devil  could  have  moved 
me  .    I  found  the  Polish  private  soldiers 

suffering     mora  11  v   and   physically:   depressed 
In  spirits  and  anxious  about  the  future;  and 
but  miserably  clad,  very  many  being  entirely 
shirtless.     To  niv  surprise  I  found  I  could  not 
give   them   anything   without  demanding  per- 
mission   of   the    Prussian   commander;    this   I 
did    nor  could  he  refuse  me.  though  he  grant- 
ed 'a   growling,    unwilling   assent.     1    immedi- 
ately- set  about  making  a  contract  for  shirts    . 
etc  '  but  before  they  were  finished  I  received 
an  order  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  army  | 
instantly;   an  order  accompanied  by .a  force 
to  put  it  in  execution.    It  was  in  vain  that  1 
beaded   the  protection    which    my    passport 
gave    me.    and   urged    the   Permission   of   the 
commander.    Schmidt;    he    himself    h ad    gi  ve n 
the  counter  order,   and   forbade  me  distiibu 
ing    anything    to    the    roles,    or  .  even    seeing 
them,  in  the  presence  of  a  Prussian  offiMi. 
wished  to  give  the  things  myself    to  teH  the 
poor  fellows  whence  they  came    and  comfoit 
them    with    the    assurance   of   the    sympathy 
felt  for  them  in  America. 

I    have   heard    Dr  Howe  relate   how   he 
sadlv  turned  his  horse's  head  back  toward 
Berlin     where   he    was   to    investigate   the 
German  ins, ruction  of  the  blind,  and  before 
be  reached  his  inn  for  the  night  discovered 
that  he  was  followed  by  horsemen  who  took 
care  to  keep  him  in  sight,  but  not  to  attack 
him       He  reached   Rerlin.   met  an   Ameri- 
can in  the  street  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
his  hotel;  but   before  he  could  go  to  bed 
the   police   came   to   arrest   him.      He   kept 
them  outside  his  door  till  he  had  hidden  his 
incriminating  papers  in  the  hollow  head  ot, 
the  Prussian  king,  at  the  top  of  his  great 
stove,    and    scattered    a    few    meaningless 
papers    in    fragments    in    his    firep  ace    and 
wash-basin.     Then  he  admitted  them  and 
was   carried  away   to  his  dungeon,      lhat 
no  circumstance  of  romance  might  be  lack- 
ing,  the  handsome  youth  moved  the  sensi- 
bilities  of   his   jailer's   daughter,    who   fur- 
pished  him   writing  materials,   and   posted 
his  letters.     Bv  the  same  intervention,  ap- 
parently,   he    got    hold    of    some    German 
works   on   educating   the   blind,    which   he 
had    never   heard    of   in    Paris,    and    began 
translating  them.     He  paid  his  board  and 
jail  fees  upon  leaving  his  prison,  and  when. 
many  years  after,  the  Prussian  king  gave 
him  "a  gold  medal  for  his  success  in  teach- 
ing   Laura    Rridgman.    Howe  had    the   cu- 
riosity to  weigh  it.  and  found  Us  value  to 
be  exactly  the  sum  which  his  prison  fare 
had   cost  him  in   1832. 


r  I  i  I  I  : 


Needless  for  me  to  tell  the  story  of  Ins 
long   years   of   devotion   to   the  instruction 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  and  his  commu- 
nication of  a  language  to  the  blind  and  deaf 
child    from    New    Hampshire,    by    methods 
of  his  own  devising.     Nor  must  I  dwell  on 
his  labors  for  prison  reform  and  the  eman- 
cipation of  our  slaves,  ending  victoriously 
in  course  of  the  civil  war.     As  a  prepara- 
tion for  that  task  of  forcible  emancipation, 
he  favored  the  campaigns  of  John  Brown. 
iu  Kansas  and  Virginia,  and  was  ready  for 
any    service,    public   or    private,    which    his 
advancing  age  permitted.    That  cause  hav- 
ing   triumphed,    and    the    next    problem    in 
Massachusetts  being  to  reorganize  and  de- 
velop  public  charity,   he  was   appointed   in 
1804  by   his  intimate  friend.   Gov  Andrew, 
chairman  of  the  first  board  of  state  ehari- 
;  ties,  where  I.  appointed  a  year  earlier,  was 
■acting  as  secretary,  and  the  late  Dr  Henry 
[Wheelwright  as  executive  agent.  This  gave 
line  opportunity,  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed 
■  even    in   the   dozen    preceding  years  that   I 
had    known    him    rather   intimately,    to   ob- 
serve the    swift  operation  and  the  sure  re- 
sults of  the  most  intuitively  practical  mind 
it  has  been  my  fortune  to  know.     Emerson 
has  denned  Genius  ns  the  power  of  jren- 
pralizing  from  a  single  instance. — a  defini- 
tion   which   he    illustrated   in  his  own   per- 
son   mere   than    Dr   Howe.      But    the   gen- 
eralizations  of    Emerson    were    philosophic 
and    poetical    rather   than   practical,    while 
with  Howe,  who  was  also  a  man  of  genius, 
everything  bore,  either  immediately  or  ul- 
timately,   upon   practical    results.      His   ex- 
perience  in   life  had  been   so   vast  and  so 
varied,   that   the  'single  instance'  of  which 
Emerson  spoke,  was  long  since  of  the  nast: 
it  was  embodied  and  unconscious  experience 
which   generalized   for  Howe.     This  is  the 
type    of    what    we    call    the    "man    of   the 
world':    he    has    been    so    long   among   men 
that    he    can    say    intellectually    what    the 
Latin  comedian  said  emotionally. — "I  am  a 
man:  nothing  that  concerns  man  do  I  hold 
as  alien  to  me." 

Hence  I  called  Howe  "the  scholar  as 
man  of  the  world."— for.  with  the  scholar's 
insight  and  training,  he  had  from  early 
life  that  cosmopolitan  observation,  void  of 
personal  ambition,  and  inspired  by  chival- 
rous philanthropy,  which  made  him  unique 
among  men  of  my  acquaintance.  No  such 
mind  had  before  been  steadily  directed 
upon  the  problems  of  charity  and  social 
legislation  in  New-  England:  and  he  came 
to  the  questions  of  juvenile  reform,  prison 
discipline,  the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
the  general  disposal  of  the  dependent 
classes  with  a  piercing  analysis  and  a  well- 
formed  synthesis  which  delighted  men  of 
thought,  while  it  startled  and  displeased 
the  children  of  tradition  and  routine,  who 
in  this  generation  are  so  much  wiser  than 
the  children  of  light.  Whoever  will  read 
the  various  propositions  laid  down  by  Dr 
Howe  in  the  second,  third,  fifth  and  ninth 
reports  of  the  old  board  of  charities— to 
mention  only  half  of  those  which  he  wrote 
or  directed— will  find  that  hardly  one  of 
his  theorems  has  now  failed  to  be  acted 
upon  in  practical  ways,  not  only  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the  nation.  Yet  nearly  every  one  of  them 
was  hotly  disputed  by  the  mass  of  persons 
officially  concerned  with  charity  and  edu- 
ation.  who  have  since  adopted  them  and 
forgotten  Dr  Howe. 

Sixty-live  years  ago,  when  hospitable 
Boston,  and  even,  I  fear,  generous  Dr 
Howe  himself,  were  unfriendly  to  Bronson 
,-Ylcott.  whose  ideal  school  was  perishing 
mder  this  opposition.  Emerson  wrote  from 
Concord  to  his  philosophic  brother: — 

I  never  regretted  more  than  tn  this  case  my 
>wn  helplessness  in  all  practical  contingen- 
cies. But  I  was  created  a  seeing  eye,  and  not 
i  useful  hand. 

:t    was    quite    otherwise    with    Dr    Howe, 
vim    happily    combined    theory    and    prac- 
ice.  insight  and  experience,  the  seeing  eye 
ind  the  helping  hand.    Accordingly,  when 
ie  came  to  the  head  of  the  public  chari- 
jps    of    Massachusetts,    late    in    ISO"),    his 
renins  soon  found  means  to  turn  both  our 
heory  and  practice  in  new  directions,  and 
0  convert  by  gradual  changes  the  existing 
loliey  of  congregating  the  poor  and  defee- 
ive  in   large  establishments,   into   a    wiser 
vstem.     In    practice,   it   is   true,    much    re- 
nains   to   be   done,   especially   with   regard 
the  insane:  but   Howe's  theory  has  be- 
•ome    the    accepted    one    in    New    England 
md    elsewhere.     He    began    with    the    dis- 
>ersion    of    children,    then    in    poor-houses 
md  reform  schools,  among  the  kindly  fam- 
ines  of    New    England,    and    now   there    is 
lardlv  a  state  in  the  Union  where  such  is 
iot  the  adopted  policy.     When  the  inmates 
f  a  charitable  establishment  could  not  h\ 
viselv  placed  in  families,  he  advised  that 
he    establishment    should    be    kept    small. 
ind    Us    management    brought    as   near   to 
he  mas-,  of  the  people  as  practicable.    On 
his  point   I   may  w;el1   quote  his  words  in 
he  first  report  which  he  signed  as  ohair- 
nan:— 


se 


That  our  work  may  be  well  done,  it  must 
be  by  the  people  themselves,  directly,  and  In 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  taught  that  the  poor 
ye  shall  always  have  with  you.  that  is.  near 
you.  In  your  hearts  and  affections,  within 
your  sight  and  knowledge :  not  thrust  far 
away  from  you.  and  always  shut  up  a)one  by 
themselves,  in  almshouses  and  reformatories, 
that  they  may  be  kept  at  the  cheapest  rate. 
The  people  cannot  be  absolved  from  these 
duties  of  charity  which  require  knowledge  and 
sympathy  with  sufferers.  There  can  be  no 
vicarious  virtue.  True  charity  is  not  done  by 
deputy.  There  should  be  the  least  possible 
intervening  agency  between  the  people  anil 
the  dependent  classes.  It  would  be  a  beautiful 
and  most  hopeful  sight  to  see  1500  children 
:md  youth,  -of  a  class  who  are  elsewhere  con- 
fined in  reformatories,  or  shut  up  In  pauper 
(muses.- -scattered  over  our  commonwealth, 
and  cared  for  by  the  people  themselves. 

When  this  was  said,  early  in  1866,  it 
seemed  to  most  persons  a  golden  dream, 
the  vision  of  an  enthusiast.  But  what  do 
we  see  to-day?  More  than  4000  such  chil- 
dren and  youth  actually  cared  for  in  fam- 
ilies, by  the  people  themselves.  This  city 
of  Boston  alone  probably  furnished  more 
than  1509  of  them.  And  there  are  states 
and  communities  in  the  Northwest,  and  in 
many  parts  of  this  broad  land  who  are 
practicing  Dr  Howe's  advice,  and  imagining 
that  thev  invented  the  practice'  them- 
selves. It  is  a  common  experience,  which 
my  neighbor  the  poet  has  put  in  verse: — 

So  Vernon  lived, 
Considerate  to  his  kind:  this   love  bestowed 
Was  not   a   thing  of  fractions,    halfway   done, 
Hut   with  a  mellow  goodness  like  the  sun 
He  shone  o'er  mortal  hearts,  and  brought  their 

buds 
To  blossom  slowly,— thence  to  fruit,  and  seed. 
Forbearing  too  much  counsel,— yet  with  blows 
In     pleasing     reason     urged,     he     took     their 

thoughts 
As   with  a   mild  surprise,— though  they   knew 

not. 
Nor  once  suspected  that  from  Vernon's  heart 
That  warm,  o'er-circling  heart,  their  impulst 

flowed. 

Dr  Howe's  "General  Principles  of  Public 

Charity"  have  often  been  quoted,  but  some 
of  them  will  bear  repetition  now.  for  thev 
are  too  frequently  ignored:— 

„,Jii  s  !;,et,t('r  to  separate  and  diffuse  the  de- 
pendent classes  than  to  congregate  them. 

We  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  reme- 
dial agencies  which  exist  in  society— the  fam- 
ily,   social    influences,    industrial   occupations, 

ama  sl*ould  «*Hst  the  greatest  number  of  In- 
niduals  and  families  in   the  care  and   treat- 
ment of  the  dependent.  , 

.•„  \£  sh0lll(1  h""d  up  public  institutions  only 
in  the  last  resort. 
These  should  he  kept  small,  and  so  arranged 

fmnn'tl"?  t,  °  l1™?^  and  faculties  of  the 

inmates   to   the   best   account. 

Self-evident  as  these  principles  appear  now. 
and  constantly  as  they  are  acted  upon  in 
parity  organizations  and  the  like,  thev 
once  seemed  liked  revolutionary  doctrines. 
And  he  pleased  to  remember  that  thev  pre- 
ceded by  some  years  that  movement',  now 
so  general,  for  the  association  of  charities 
in  cities,  and  the  removal  of  children  from 
pool-houses.  So  it  was  with  Dr  Howe's 
theories  of  education  for  the  deaf,  and 
family  care  for  the  harmless  insane  They 
were  viewed  with  derision  as  follies  or 
with  alarm  as  evils;  but  now  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  is  acting  on  them. 

tv    i      ''r/i1,  s  ,usod   to   Sfty  of   Sir   Kenelm 
iMgny,     if  hn  ha,]  been  dropped  out  of  the 
clouds  m  any  part  of  the  world,   he  would 
have   made    himself    respected;"    but,    thev 
added   maliciously,  that   he  must  not  stay 
above  six  weeks  in  anv  one  place     There 
was  something  of  this  quality  in  Dr  Howe. 
In  no  place  was  he  ever  wished  elsewhere 
until  his  own  versatility  urged  him  to  be 
i  epne:  and  it  was  sometimes  hard  to  hold 
mm  in  his  chosen   position  of  leader  until 
.us  followers  could  overtake  him.  Wherever 
lie  found  himself,  he  was  swift  to  go  upon 
some  errand  of  mercy  or  justice.     He  was 
born   to    benefit  others,   and   lrv   choice -he 
preferred   for   his    benefactions   those   who 
could    least    repay    his    service    with    their 
?iWII'    ,%  would  have  agreed  heartily  with 
that    definition    of    his    class    among    men 
which    reads.    "A    gentleman    is   one    with 
something  to  give,   not  something  to  sell  " 
Indeed,  there  was  some  pride  mingled  with 
his  benevolence,  showing  that  he  had  not 
reached    that    elevation    of    saintliness    to 
which    humility    is    the    stairway.    When    a 
young  man  in  Greece,  distributing  the  char- 
ity of  America  to  the  hungry  and  naked 
it  was  suggested  that  he  should  account  for 
Bis  distributions,   often   made   at   the  peril 
of  his  life,   to  some  of  the  shifty  patriots 
Who  were  m  high   position   there'.     He  re- 
plied:    '1    have    no    reckoning    to    give    to 
<xreeks.  to  men  who  cannot  for  the  life  of 
them  conceive  how  a   man  can  have  100- 
000    piastres    in    his    hands    to    distribute 
with   every  opportunity  to  steal    undiscov- 
ered,—and   not    do   it."    The  late  Gov   Bul- 
lock,   who   knew   him    well,   had   this  to  sav 
of  him  m  those  years  of  his  charity  chair- 
manship:— 


He  was  a!  South  Boston,  he  was  at  his  t>f- 
fice  in  town,  he  was  at  the  rooms  of  the  board 
of  charities,  he  was  sometimes  at  his  own 
house;  he  was  always  where  duty  called.  He 
seemed  capable  to  drive  all  the  reforms  and 
charities  abreast;  ami  yet  ho  was  seldom  on  a 
strain.— always  having  the  air  we  liked  of  n 
man  of  business,  a  man  id'  the  world,  or 
dauntless  force  of  character,  of  firmness  that 
was  impassive,  of  modesty  that  was  un- 
feigned: a  little  mutinous  when  governors  at- 
tempted to  interfere  with  his  methods, —but 
that  was  of  no  consequence,  since  he  was 
mutinous  to  revolt  whenever  he  saw  the  image 
of  God  oppressed  or  wronged  or  neglected. 
Nor  will  I  leave  him  without  allusion  to  his 
last  great  work  ...  in  establishing  under 
the  endowment  of  Clarke  that  noble  institu- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where 
the  deaf  (no  longer  dumb)  learn  to  discern  a 
voice  from  a  unite  breath,— to  catch  human 
language  at  sight  from  human  lips.  I  recur. 
not  without  sensibility,  to  the  days  when  we 
thought  him  essential  to  us  in  laying  its  found- 
ations. 

Such  was,  indeed,  his  life-work — to  lay 
foundations;  and  upon  them  what  edifices 
of  beneficence  have  been  built,  and  are  now 
building! 

One  of  the  dead  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind  in  South  Boston, 
Stephen  J.  Blaisdell.  whose  industry  en- 
abled him  to  lay  away  some  $10,000j  turns 
this  money  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  of 
that  institution.  He  asks  his  executors  to 
give  every  pupil  of  the  Perkins  institution 
$1  on  or  before  February  12  of  each  year, 
with  which  to  celebrate  Lincoln  day.  .f 
the  fund  suffices,  a  like  sum  is  to  be  paid 
each  pupil  on  or  before  the  Fourth  of  July. 
This  plan  is  certainly  calculated  to  increase 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  Bristol  Phranix 

Office  5  to  1 3  Bradford  St.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Long  Distance  Telephone  No.  55-2. 


TUESDAY,  NOV.  5l  1901. 

School  for  The   Blind. 

The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts   school   for 
the  blind  are   preparing   to  celebrate   the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  its   founder,  Dr 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Public  exercises  of  interesting  character 
will  be  held  in  Treroont  Temple,  Boston 
on  Monday  Nov.  11,  at  3  p.  m. 

Amoug  those  who  are  expected  to  speak, 
Prof.  Mauett  of  Brown  University  will  re- 1 
present   Dr.    Howe's   Alma   Mater.       His 
theme  will  be  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Howe  ! 
among  the  oppressed  Greeks. 

The  music  has  been  appropriately  se- 
lected and  will  form  an  important  feature 
of  the  program. 

The  school  which  he  founded  in  1832 
has  risen  to  a  large  and  flourishing  institu- 
tiou  and  gives  promise  of  a  still  greater 
future.  But  this  is  not  all,  the  movement 
thus  started  has  since  spread  throughout 
the  United  States. 

There  are  many  warm  friends  of  the 
school  in  Rhode  Island  who  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present. 


*u" 
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2/ou  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the   Celebration 


of  the 


One   hundredth   3tnnioersary 


of 


3)r.  Samuel  Sridley  3lowe, 


at  the 


Sfiissouri  School  for  the    SZfind. 
Dlooember  11,   1901, 


PROGRAM. 

M\rcii — Invincible    Eagle Sousa 

Orchestra. 

Paper— Biography  of  Dr.  Howe Edward  Neil 

Piano  Solo — Nocturne ^a/T 

Viola  Wright. 

Memorial  Tribute Holmes 

Marie  Adzit. 

Violin  Solo — Concert  de  Mazurka Alusin 

Thomas  Dee. 

Personal.  Reminiscfnces  of  Dr.  Howe Dr.  S.  Pollak 

Reading — Dr.  Howe's  Children Beulah  Crandall 

Organ  Solo — Commemoration  March Scotson-Clark 

Bessie  Beane. 

Paper — The  Denf-Blind Henry    Krumplemann 

Poem — ''Where  Helen  Sits" Matilda  Haines 

Chorus — Te  Deum Buck 

"It  is  the  soul  that  sees." 


PAY 


-vi  l 


THURSDAY,  HOVEMBER  14 


PUPIL. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Blaisdell's  Bequest 
to  the  Blind  Children. 


ThePerkins  Institution  Little 
Ones  the  Beneficiaries. 


Pathetic  Remembrance  of 
Early   Privations. 

Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  the  blind  man,  who  died  about  a  week  ago  at  his 
home  163  O  Street,  South  Boston,  leaving  about  $12,000,  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated In  his  business  as  a  piano  tuner  and  as  a  dealer  in  pianos,  sewing 
machines  and  other  articles,  left  practically  all  his  money  to  the  inmates  of 
the   Perkins   Institution  for  the   Blind,   where  he  obtained  his  early  educa- 

As  his  will  indicates,  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  possessed  of  a  most  patriotic 
nature.  The  document  directs  the  Trustees  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  kindergarten  connected  with  It,  $1 
on  or  before  the  12th  of  February  of  each  year,  that  being  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  . 

It  is  also  in  commemoration  of  Lincoln's  freeing  the  slaves  and  preserving 
the  Union  The  bequest  is  to  be  called  the  Blaisdell  fund.  Mr.  Blaisdell  is 
said  to  have  often  remarked  that  he  had  seen  the  time  when  he  would  like  to 
have  had  10  cents  in  his  pocket  with  which  to  celebrate  on  days  of  national 
rejoicing.  This  thought  was  undoubtedly  in  his  mind  when  he  drafted  his 
will. 

MAY  PAY  EVEN  MORE  MONEY. 


The  will  further  provides,  in  a  cod- 
icil, that  if  the  amount  of  money  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  it  and  the  trus- 
tees deem  it  advisable,  one  dollar  shall 
also  be  paid  to  each  pupil  at  the  insti- 
tution on  or  .before  July  4th  of  each 
year.  If  the  trustees  consider  it  best  l 
they  may  pay  $10  or  $15  to  each  pupil  ' 
when  he  or  she  graduates,  instead  of 
making  the  Independence  Day  pay- 
ment, provided  there  Is  enough  money 
remaining  in   the  fund. 

According  to  the  will  the  payments 
to  the  pupil?"  of  the  institution  are  to 
be  made  from  the  income  o  md, 

but  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  from  the 
principal,  until  the  whole  has  been 
exhausted. 

If  for  any  reason  the  money  cannot 
be  used  by  the  trustees  for  the  purposes 
particularly  specified  by  Mr.  Blaisdell 
the  will  directs  that  the  trustees  are 
to  have  the  authority  to  use  the  in- 
come and  the  principal  for  some  other 
patriotic  purpose,  the  choice  of  Mr. 
Blaisdell  being  that  it  shall  go  to  the 
American  Citizen  Association,  of  which 
Robert  Lon?  is  now  the  head. 


Three  executors  and  trustees  are 
named  by  the  deceased,  Charles  E. 
Bourne,  Frank  H.  Kilbourne  and  Den- 
nis A.  Reardon.  The  two  last  named 
are  blind. 

Must  Remain  Unmarried. 

A  codicil  of  the  will  instructs  the 
trustee?  to  pay  to  Mr.  Blaisdell's  house- 
keeper for  a  number  of  years,  Anna 
Mansfield,  $15  a  month,  "provided  she 
remains  unmarried  and  lives  in  the 
vicinity   of   Boston." 

Mr.  Blaisdell  was  66  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  He  was  a  student  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
more  than  30  years  ago,  when  Dr. 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  founder,  was 
in  charge.  There  he  learned  many 
things  which  were  a  great  help  to 
him  all  through  his  life.  He  always 
spoke  in  the  most  grateful  terms  of 
Dr.   Howe. 

"Mr.  Blaisdell  visited  the  institution! 
a  number  of  times  and  I  knew  him  ] 
quite  well,"  said  M.  Anagnos,  the  ; 
head  of  the  institution,  to  a  Journal  j 
reporter   last    evening.      "Blaisdell    was 


—ery  industrious  man.  He  was  a| 
piano  tuner,  knew  considerable  about 
music,  save  lessons  for  a  time.  I  think,  j 
He  bought  a  number  of  second  hand  ■ 
pianos  and  rented  them  to  people,  and  ; 
!ne  also  sold  pianos.  He  also  sold  sew-  I 
Ins  machines  at  one  time.  He  use. 
to  <jo  around  from  place  to  place  and  j 
was    quite    successful. 

"At   one    time    Mr.    Blaisdell    had    fcO- 
eumulated    about    $40,000,    but      he      lost 
about  $27,00   or  $23,00   in   an   unfortunate, 
business   venture    with    another   man,    a, 
number    of    years    ago,    and    never    got; 

it    Vifick 

-A  sister  of  Mr.  Blaisdell  used  to 
work  in  our  shop  here  and  he  used  to 
come  and  see  her.  All  ^T^JTZt 
a  txl  sisters  were  blind,  I  think,  but 
his  parents  were  not.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Blaisdell  was  a  student 
at  the  institution,  for  it  was  before 
I  came  here.  I  came  to  the  institution 
about   30   years   ago.  '■ 

One  of  Dr.  Howe's  Pupils. 

"He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Howe.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  would  always  ask 
questions  about   it  " 

Mrs  Anna  Mansfield,  who  was  Mr. 
Blaisdell's  housekeeper  In  the  house 
in  which  he  lived  and  owned,  163  O 
Street,  South  Boston,  when  seen  by  a 
'journal  reporter  last  evening,  said: 
"Mr  Blaisdell  was  an  intensely  patriot- 
ic man  He  always  took  great  interest 
hi  public  affairs,  and  wanted  to  be  in- 
formed on  all  questions.  His  favorite 
paper  was  the  Boston  Journal,  and  he 
took  it  for  a  great  many  years.  He 
hired  a  man  to  read  to  him,  and  he  not 
onlj    read    the' newspapers,    but   books. 

"in  politics  he  was  a  strong  Repub- 
lican, and  always  voted.  How  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  heard  about 
!  the  defeat  of  Tammany  in  New  York 
city!  He  took  a  great  interest  in  that 
campaign. 

"Mr.  Blaisdell  owned  this  house,  but 
he  only  occupied  the  lower  floor.  The 
remainder  of  the  house  was  rented.  He 
never  married,  and  has  no  relatives 
living,  except  two  nephews  and  two 
nieces. 

"Ho  came  from  Maine  originally — 
Brunswick,  Me.,  I  believe.  His  father's 
name  was  Nathaniel  Blaisdell  and  his 
mother's  name  Sarah  Blaisdell.  They 
were  cousins,  I  believe.  Neither  was 
blind. 

Every  ttay  Mr.  Biaisdeii  Would  go  out 
about  his  business,  and  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  it.  He  was  a  natural  me- 
chanic, and  I  have  often  seein  him  take 
a  sewing-  machine  to  pieces  and  put  it 
together  again  without  assistance  from 
anyone.      He   could   do    the    same   thing 

with  a  oiano. 
f 

i  Could  Play  the  Piano. 

"And    he   was  quite   a  musician.     He 

!  gave    lessons    in    piano   playing,    and    at 

\  one  time  had  quite  a  number  of  pupils. 

;  He  could  play  the  piano  beautifully. 

j      "Mr.  Blaisdell  died  of  an  organic  dis- 

\  ease  of  the  heart.     For  some  time  be- 

l  fore    his    death    he    had    considerable 

trouble    with    his    eyes,    too.      He    was 

obliged  to  consult   Dr.   Myles   Standish, 

and  it  was  thought  at  one  time  that  he 

would    have    to    undergo    an    operation. 

But  this  was  avoided." 

Mrs.    Mansfield    is   about    45   years   of 

age,  apparently,   and  is  a  widow.     She 

and   her   mother   live   in   the    house   163 

j  O    Street.     Two    of    the    nieces    of    the 

!  late  Mr.  Blaisdell  were  there  last  night 

|  when  the  Journal  reporter  called.  They 

|  stated    that   Mr.    Blaisdell's   father   and 

mother    were    Maine    people,    and    lived 

for    a    time    in    Brunswick,     but    they 

were    not    sure    that    Brunswick    was 

their   native    place. 

Nothing  was  left  by  Mr.  Blaisdell  to 
his  nieces  and  nephews,  and  one  of 
the  former  called  the  Journal  reporter's 
attention  to  the  fact  last  night,  as 
though  she  did  not  consider  that  the 
relatives   had   been   treated   quite   right. 
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THE   HOWE   MEMORIAL. 

s\    Centennial   of  His    Birthday   to    Be ! 
Celebrated. 

The    centennial    of    the    birth    of  Dr. 
Samuel    Gridley    Howe     will     be     ob- 
served in  Tremont  temple,   Boston,  on 
Monday  next,  Nov.  11,  at  3  p.  m.  It  is 
expected  that  Senator  George  P.  Hoar 
will  preside  and  that  addresses  will  be 
made  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.  D.; 
J.  Irving  Manett,  Ph.  D. ;  Frank  P.  San- 
born and  others.  The  musical  selections 
will  add  force  and  beauty  to  the    pro- 
gramme.      This   recognition   service   is 
primarily   the   work   of    the   graduates 
and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts    School    for    the    Blind, 
generously    aided     by     their      sighted 
friends.  They  rejoice  at  the  privilege  of 
rendering  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  their  honored  benefactor.   It  is 
not  too  much  to  say   that  there  vstks.  not 
an  educated  blind  person  in  the  coun- 
try that  does  not  owe  something  to  the 
"work  of  Dr.   Howe.   The  following  ex- 
tract from  his   writings  will   serve   to 
show  the  way  in  which  he  met  the  dif- 
1  Acuities  of  a  pioneer  in  this  work : 

"When  we  first  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mann,  he  took  Mary  (after- 
ward Mrs.  Mann)  and  me  to  a  small 
wooden  house  in  Hollis  street,  where, 
in  the  simplest  surroundings,  we  found 
Dr.  Howe,  with  the  half  dozen  first 
pupils  he  had  picked  up  in  the  high- 
way and  by-ways.  He  had  then  been 
about  six  months  at  work,  and  had 
invented  and  laboriously  executed  some 
books  with  raised  letters  to  teach  them 
to  read.  Also  some  maps  and  dia- 
grams necessary  for  instruction  in 
geography  and  mathematics.  He  had 
gummed  twine,  I  think  upon  card- 
board, an  enormous  labor,  to  form  let- 
ters for  the  alphabet.  I  shall  not  in 
all  time,  forget  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  seeing  the  hero  of  the 
Greek  revolution,  wholly  absorbed  and 
applying  all  the  energies  of  his  genius 
to  this  apparently  humble  work,  and 
doing  it  as  Christ  did,  "without  money 
and  without  price." 

Dr.  Howe's  work  was  varied  as  will 
be  clearly  shown  by  the  following  lines 
written  shortly  after  his  death  by  Dr. 
C-W.  Holmes. 

"No  trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 
For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 
The  mound  of  Marathon; 

"Yet  not  for  him  the  warrior's  grave 
In  front  of  angry  foes; 
To  lift,  to  shield,  to  help,  to  save, 
The  Holier  task  he  chose. 

"He  touched  the  eyelids  of  the  blind, 

And  Lo!  the  veil  withdrawn. 
I    As  o"er  the  midnight  of  the  mind 
He  led  the  light  of  dawn. 

"What  prayers  have  reached  the  sapphire 
throne" 
By  silent  fingers  sp3lt, 
For  him  who   first  through   depths   un- 
known 
His  doughtful  pathway  felt. 

"Who  sought  the  slumbering  sense   that 
lay 
Close  shut  with  bolt  and  bar, 
And  showed  awakening  thought  the  ray 
Of  reason's  morning  star. 

"No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art 
Such  hallowed  memory  needs; 
His  tablet  is  the  human  heart, 
His  record,  loving  deeds." 


PHENIX,  R.  I.,  FRIDAY,  NOV.  8,  1901. 
/n  Interesting  Celebratio 
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(The  pupils  and  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
sohool  for  the  blind  are  preparing  to 
celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  birth  of 
its  illustrious  founder,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe. 

Public  exercises  of  an  interesting 
character  will  be  held  in  Tremont 
Temple, Boston'  on  Monday,  Nov.  11, 
at  3  v.  m. 

Amone  those  who  are  to  speak,  Prof. 
Manett  of  Brown  University  will  rep- 
resent Dr.  Howe's  Alma  Mater.  His 
theme  will  be  the  noble  work  of  Dr. 
Howe  among  the  oppressed  Greeks. 

The  music  has  been  appropriately 
selected  and  will  form  an  important 
feature  of  the  program. 

Dr.  Howe  was  identified  with  more 
than  one  philanthropic  work,  but  by 
many  he  is  first  remembered  as  the 
pioneer  of  education  for  the  blind  in 
this  country.  '  By  persistent  effort,  in 
the  face  of  every  discouragement,  he 
raised  them  from  a  condition  of 
neglect,  inoapaoity  and  dependence,  to 
one  of  opportunity,  usefulness  and 
self-reliance. 

The  sohool  which  he  founded  in 
1882,  has  risen  to  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing institution,  giving  promise  of  a 
still  greater  future.  But  this  is  not ' 
all,  the  movement  thus  started  has 
since  spread  throughout  the  United  | 
States. 

There  are  man?  warm  friends  of  the 
school  in  Rhode  Island  who  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  be  present. 


ESTABLISHED  1795.        NOV.   9,  1901. 
HOWE  MEMORIAL  EXERCISES. 

The  program  for  the  Howe  Memorial  Exer- 
cises which  are  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple, 
on  Monday,  November  eleventh,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  will  interest  all  who 
can  attend,  for  SenatDr  George  F.  Hoar  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hale,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Mr.  Richard  C. 
Humphreys,  Dr.  J.  living  Maoatt,  and  Miss 
Emilie  Poulsson  have  promised  to  narrate 
personal  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Samuel  G'-idley 
Howe,  or  tell  of  his  work  for  the  blind,  the 
State  board  of  charities,  the  fesble-minded 
and  for  the  Greeks  in  their  ptruggles  for  free- 
dom. 

Organ,  band  and  ?horus  music  will  be  fur- 
nished by  graduates  and  pupils  of  the  the 
Perkins  Institution,  and  Whittier's  poem, 
"The  Hero,"  will  b?  read  by  touch. 

During  the  many  years  that  Dr.  Howe  was 
tbe  revered  director  of  the  institution,  he 
always  conducted  morning  devotiois,  unless 
prevented  by  some  extraordinary  circum- 
stance. His  impressive  voice  an!  manner  as 
he  read  the  Scriptures,  gave  out  the  morning 
hymn  and  led  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are  often 
spoken  of  by  thise  who  knew  him.  D  rarjt- 
less  this  impressiveness  did  much  toward 
securing  the  reputation  given  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing incident. 

Dr.  Howe  was  in  religious,  as  in  other  mat- 
ters, an  independent  thinker,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  his  more  sectarian  brethren  an 
"Atuiest."  One  morning,  a  Baptist  minister 
who  was  associated  with  him  in  some  city 
business,  called,  and  asked  if  tbe  dictor  were 
in.  'Yes,"  said  the  steward  who  opened  tli9 
door,  "He  is  In,  but  he  is  busy."  The  minis- 
ter explained  that  his  errand  was  urgent  and 
his  time  limited  and  said  that  if  the  doctor 
were  in,  he  wished  to  see  him  at  once.  The 
shrewd  steward  who  knew   how  the  doctor's 


liberal  views  were  looked  upon,  said,  "He  is 
in,  buthe  is  busy  at  prayers."  "Prayers!" 
exclaimed  the  minister.  "Yes,  yes,  said  the 
stewa.d,  "Right  up  there,  you  can  go  up 
and  pointed  to  the  stairs  which  led  to  the 
assembly  room.  Tbe  astounded  divine  went 
mechanically  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  room 
where  with  his  own  eyes  and  ears  he  saw  and 
heard  Dr  Howe  read  and  conduct  morning 
devotions  with  his  household.  After  the  ser- 
vice the  miniver  went  away,  and  the  the  re- 
port'went  forth  that  "Howe  was  a  pious  and  a 
praying  man  " 

THE  CONGREGATIONALIST 
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9  November  1901 
To  Honor  Dr.  Howe,  the  Benefactor  of  the  Blind 

The  graduates  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  are  arranging  a  novel  celebration.  As 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  the  first  teacher  and  director  of  the 
school,  the  occasion  chosen  is  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth. 

He  devoted  more  than  forty  years  of  his 
life  to  the  education  of  the  biind,  and  though 
in  this  work  he  was  aided  by  many  earnest 
and  able  associates,  it  was  his  "genius  and 
ingenuity"  that  discovered  possibilities  and 
worked  out  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  the  present  methods  of  instruction  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  other  schools  for 
the  blind  in  this  country  are  based. 

The  same  great  qualities  that  made  him  an 
emancipator  of  the  blind  and  deaf-blind-his 
heroic  courage,  his  clear  perception  of  human 
needs  and  his  intelligent  sympathy  with  them- 
his  firm  belief  that  "obstacles  are  things  to 
be  overcome  "  and  his  ingenious  skill  in  over- 
coming them— these  qualities  made  him  a 
noble  champion  of  all  who  were  oppressed  or 
dependent.  He  became  an  active  ami  efficient 
worker  in  city,  state  and  national  affairs  for 
many  years. 

Three  well-known  men  who  were  friends 
and  associates  of  Dr.  Howe's  public  life,  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Sanborn 
and  Col.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  are 
still  living,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  or  all 
of  them  will  take  prominent  parts  at  the  cele- 
bration, which  is  to  be  given  in  Tremont 
Temple  next  Monday  at  3  p.  m.  Music  and 
other  features  of  the  program  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  blind.  Senator  Hoar  will  pre- 
side.   Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  also  exDected 
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Hundredth  Anniversary.  y\ 
The  program  for  the  Howe  Memorial  exercises 
which  are  to  be  held  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Mon- 
day, Nov.  11,  at  3  p.,  m.,  in  .commemoration  of 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Grid- 
ley  Howe,  founder  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
is  as  follows :  Selection  by  the  Institution  band ; 
"Personal  Reminiscences,"  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  I).  D. ;  "The  Education  of  the  Blind," 
Miss  Emilie  Poulson ;  "The  Establishment  of 
a  School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,"  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Humphreys ;  "The  Psalm  of  Life, 
a  Trio  for  Female  Voices,"  "Dr.  Howe  as 
Chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  Mr- 
F.  B.  Sanborn;  "The  Hero,"  reading  by  touch, 
Miss  Mary  E.  French;   "Dr.  Howe  an  Alum- 


HR 


uus  of  Brown  University  and  tlie  Champion  of 
Greek  Liberty,"  J.  Irviug  Manatt,  Ph.  D;  or- 
gan solo,  Mr.  Clarence  Jackson;  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar  will  preside.  The  public  is 
cordially  invited.  Door  open  at  2.30.  Seats 
will  not  be  reserved  after  8  o'clock. 

That  Dr.  Howe  who  founded  the  Perkins 
Institution  always  enjoyed  a  good  joke,  that  he 
possessed  a  remarkable  faculty  for  coming  in 
when  and  where  he  was  hast  expected,  and 
that  he  was  quick  to  appreciate  a  situation  are 
sh  ,wn  by  the  following  incident. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  boy,  whom  we 
will  call  Jack,  at  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  where  Dr. 
Howe  was  the  highly  respected  and  somewhat  , 
feared  director. 

Jack,  be  it  known,  possessed  a  remarkable 
gift  for  imitating  the  human  voice.  One  day  on 
going  to  the  library,  Jack  found  several  of  his 
schoolmates  making  more  noise  than  was  usu- 
ally allowed.  Quick  as  thought,  he  spoke  to 
the  boys  in  a  voice  so  exactly  like  Dr.  Howe's 
that  no  one  detected  the  deception.  After  rep- 
rimanding the  boys  for  being  so  disorderly,  he 
called  each  by  name  and  told  him  that  he  might 
"Go  to  bed." 

The  boys  all  filed  out  past  him  in  solemn 
procession,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 

When  the  last  one  had  left  the  room,  Dr. 
Howe,  who  had  come  in  unobserved,  and  had 
apparently  witnessed  the  entire  scene,  ex- 
claimed :  "Very  well  'lone,  Jack,  now  you  may 
go  to  bed."  
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Samuel  Gridley  Howe 

jne  cannot  read  the  barest  recor1 
the  life  and  service  of  Samuel  Grid- 
hy   Howe,    the   one  hundredth   anni-  i 
versa  ry  of  whose  birth  is  to  be  ob- 
served  at  Boston   to-day,   without   a  | 
feeling    that    here    was    a    man.  who 
thought  more  of  others  than  of  him- 
self, whose  first  impulse  was  to  help 
someone  in  distress  or  lend  his  aid  to 
some  weak  cause.    His  whole  life  is  a 
record  of  noble  charity  and  unselfish 
labor.     Graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  the   class  of  1821  and  at  the 
Harvard    Medical   School   in   1824,   he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom, 
organized  the  medical  service  of  the 
struggling    nation    and    became    sur- 
geon-in-chief of  its  fleet.     Returning 
to  this  country  he  directed  the  send-' 
ing  of  stores  to  the  patriots  and  in- 
spired    his    fellow-countrymen     with 
practical   sympathy   for  the   Hellenic 
cause.    But  his  service  to  Greece  was 
not  the  only  labor  of  the  kind  that  he 
performed,  though  it  is  better  known 
than  any  other.     He  served  as  presi- 
dent  of  the    Polish   relief   committee 
at  Paris,  and  throughout  his  life  his 
efforts  were  exerted  to  lift  the  south- 
ern negro  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
and  thinking. 
Dr.    Howe's    connection    with    the 
]  Greek  war  for  independence,   impor- 
tant as  it  was,  was  supplemented  by 
a  more  valuable  labor  in  this  coun- 
try.   He  became  superintendent  of  the 
l  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
for    forty-three    years    continued    in 
that  office.      He  was   the  teacher  of 


The   work   Of    Or.    Samuel    Gridley  Howe  in  paving  the  way  for  successful 
ine   wotk   01  x«-  recognized   In   the   centennial   celetara- 

C^^S'TirJeiBosto:     tomorrow.       This     recognition 
service  fs  primiiS  .he  work  of  the  graduates  and  pupils  of  the  Perkins  in- 
service  is  pnnl       ;.     ,        t       Sch00i   for  the  Blind,  generously  aided  by  their 
^tSSdTSS^SefS   the  privilege  of  rendering  a  fitting  tribute 
1  the  m<  ,n  rv of   their   honored  benefactor,    and   it  Is   not   too  much   to   say 
nat    h™  -t   an  educated  blind  person  in  the  country  that  does  not  owe 

whose    life    work    and    Its    results    are 


something  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Howe, 
noticed  In  full  elsewhere  in  this  paper  today. 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  Helen  Keller 
of  an  earlier  day,  and  by  his  intelli- 
gent persistence  enabled  her  and 
through  her  many  other  unfortunates 
to  enjoy  something  of  the  delights  of 
the  external  world  from  which  an  ad- 
verse fate  had  separated  them.  His 
raised  letters  for  the  blind  were  the 
fore-runners  of  the  present  successful 
reading  system,  and  many  of  his  ideas 
remain  to-day  practically  unimproved 
upon.  The  Boston  Transcript,  re- 
viewing his  great  work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  says: 

-He  stands,  par  excellence,  the  great 
educator  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
Many  devoted  men  have  done  and  still 
are  doing  noble  work  in  this  direction 
and  to  them  all  honor  is  due,  but  for 
keen  analysis  of  conditions  quick  *i- 
ventive  nower  and  Inflexible  determina- 
tion of  purpose  in  philanthropic 
work  of  the  truest  sort,  Dr.  Samuel  j 
Gridlev  Howe  deserves  and  has  a  posi- 
tion  of  unrivalled  eminence  as  the 
apostle  of  freedom  of  the>  hitherto 
neglected  blind  of  America." 

In    addition   to    his   labors   for    the 
sightless,    Dr.     Howe    established    a 
school     for    the     feeble-minded,     and 
served    as    a    member   of   the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Uni- 
ted States  commission  to  inspect  the 
condition  of  freedmen,  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Board  of  Charities  (of  which 
he  was  president),   and  as  a  trustee 
of   the   McLean   Asylum   for   the    In- 
sane and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital.     In  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion,  he    and  his   accomplished   wife, 
Julia  Ward   Howe,    edited   the   Com- 
monwealth; and  after  revisitingGreece 
with  supplies  in  1867  he  published,  at 
Boston,    the    Cretan.      What   a   noble 
example  the  life  of  a  man  like  this 
may  be!     Surely,  his  works  live  after 
him,   and  Boston  does  well  to  honor 
his  'memory    in   his    centennial    year. 
Mrs.    Howe,    whose  warm   patriotism 
and  unflagging  zeal  must  have  been 
a    constant    inspiration    to'  him,    still 
lives  at  Boston.     To  her  this  day  of 
memorial  observance  must  be  one  of 
renewed   rejoicing   and   tender   recol- 
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Samuel   Gridley  Howe.  i 

One  cannot  read  the  barest  record 
of  the  life  and  service  of  Samuel  Grid- 
ley   Howe,    the    one  hundredth    anni- 
versary of  whose  birth  is  to  be  ob- 
served   at   Bost6n   to-day,    without   a 
feeling    that    here    was    a    man    who 
thought  more  of  others  than  of  him- 
self, whose  first  impulse  was  to  help 
someone  in  distress  or  lend  his  aid  to 
some  weak  cause.    His  whole  life  is  a 
record  of  noble  charity  and  unselfish 
labor.     Graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity  in   the  class  of  1821  and  at  the 
Harvard   Medical    School    in   1824,   he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Greek  freedom, 
organized  the  medical  service  of  the 
struggling    nation    and    became    sur- 
geon-in-chief of  its  fleet.     Returning 


to  this  country  ue  uirecieu.  tne  sena- 
ing  of  stores  to  the  patriots  and,  in- 
spired his  fellow-countrymen  with 
practical  sympathy  for  the  Hellenic 
cause.  But  his  service  to  Greece  was 
not  the  only  labor  of  the  kind  that  he 
performed,  though  it  is  better  known 
than  any  other.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish  relief  committee 
at  Paris,  and  throughout  his  life  his 
efforts  Were  exerted  to  lift  the  south- 
ern negro  to  a  higher  plane  of  living 
and  thinking. 

Dr.  Howe's  connection  with  the 
Greek  war  for  independence,  impor- 
tant as  it  was,  was  supplemented  by 
a  more  valuable  labor  in  this  coun- 
try. He  became  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and 
for  forty-three  years  continued  in 
that  office.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  the  Helen  Keller 
of  an  earlier  day,  and  by  h~TS"  Intelli- 
gent persistence  enabled  her  and 
through  her  many  other  unfortunates 
to  enjoy  something  of  the  delights  of 
the  external  world  from  which  an  ad- 
verse fate  had  separated  them.  His 
raised  letters  for  the  blind  were  the 
fore-runners  of  the  present  successful 
reading  system,  and  many  of  his  ideas 
remain  to-day  practically  unimproved 
upon.  The  Boston  Transcript,  re- 
viewing his  great  work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution,  says: 

"He  stands,  par  excellence,  the  great 
educator  of  the  blind  in  this  country. 
Many  devoted  men  have  done  and  still 
are  doing  noble  work  in  this  direction 
and  to  them  all  honor  is  due,  but  for 
keen  analysis  of  conditions,  quick  in- 
ventive Dower  and  inflexible  determina- 
tion of  purpose  in  philanthropic 
work  of  the  truest  sort,  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe  deserves  a»d  has  a  posi- 
tion of  unrivalled  eminence  as  tlu 
apostle  of  freedom  of  thei  hitherto 
neglected  blind  of  America." 

In  addition  to  his  labors  for  the 
sightless,  Dr.  Howe  established  a 
school  for  the  feeble-minded,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission,  the  Uni- 
ted States  commission  to  inspect  the 
condition  of  freedmen,  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education,  the  Massa- 
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he  was  president),   and  as  a  trustee 
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tion,  he  and  his  accomplished  wife 
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monwealth: and  after  revisiting'Greect 
with  supplies  in  1867  he  published,  ai 
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example  the  life  of  a  man  like  this 
may  -  '  Surely,  his  works  live  aftei 
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his  memory  in  his  centennial  year. 
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and  unflagging  zeal  must  have  been 
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YOU    ARE   CORDIALLY    INVITED   TO   BE    PRESENT    AT   THE 

DEDICATION  OF  THE   NEW   BUILDING. 

MONDAY.   NOVEMBER    11.   1901, 

AT  a:ao  P.    M.     OF  THK 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. 

IT    IS    ALSO    DEEMED    FITTING    TO    COMMEMORATE    AT   THIS    TIME    THE 

OXB   HI'NDREOTH   ANNIVERSARY 

OF   THE    IilRTH    OF    THAT    EMINENT    PHILANTHROPIST, 

DR.   S.   ti.  HOWE. 

THE    FOUNDER    OF    THE    FIRST    SCHOOL    FOR 

THE    BLIND    IN    AMERICA. 

.1.     V.     ARMSTUONfi,    ScPKHINTKN  DENT. 

TV  \hiivi  l.l.R.  TV,  n  v  . 
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THE  BLIND. 


Epoch  in  the  History  of  the 
Tennessee  Institution. 


WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 


NEW    BUILDING    APPROPRIATE- 
LY DEDICATED. 


ADDRESS    BY  DR.  ANDERSON. 


Leavening    Rules    of    Conduct    Laid 

Down   by   Rev.    John 

Royal  Harris. 


HANDSOME  THREE-STORY  WING. 


Yesterday  was  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind.    It 
was    a    dual    celebration— first,    the    dedi- 
cation of  a  new  addition  to  this  magnifi- 
cent  public    institution,    and    the    observ- 
ance   of    the    one    hundredth    anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 
the    founder    of   the    first    school    for    the 
blind  in  America.     This  great  benefactor 
and   philanthropist  was  a  native   of   Bos- 
ton,   and    after    graduation    in    medicine 
he  went  to   Greece  and   rendered   valiant 
service    to    that    country    in    its    struggle 
for  independence.     On   his   return    home, 
through    Dr.    John    D.    Fisher,   he   became 
interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
He  visited  foreign  lands  in  search  of  in- 
formation,  and,   returning  in  1832,   began 
teaching  six  blind  children  in  his  father's  ' 


house,  then  afterwards  in  a  rented  house. 
In  the  speeches  yesterday  in  the  chapel 
of  the  school  this  distinguished  philan- 
thropist was  frequently  referred  to  in 
terms  of  reverential  respect. 

A  little  more  than  a  decade  after  schools 
for  the  blind  were  established  in  Boston 
and  New  York,  a  similar  school  was 
founded  in  Nashville  by  Rev.  James 
Choplin,  a  native  of  Bean's  Station, 
Grainger  County,  who  was  superintend- 
ent, and  through  whose  energy  and  ability 
the  Legislature  in  1844  adopted  the  school 
as  a  state  institution  and  made  appro- 
priations for  its  support. 

In  1851  Mr.  John  M.  Sturtivant  was 
elected  Superintendent.  Up  to  this  time 
the  school  had  been  in  rented  quarters, 
but  this  year  grounds  were  purchased,  a 
building  erected,  and  in  1853  the  institu- 
tion moved  into  its  own  quarters.  The 
school  was  suspended  during  the  civil 
war;  the  government  took  possession  of 
the  building  as  a  hospital,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  the  building,  by  order  of  Chief 
Engineer  J.  St.  Clare  Morton,  was  de- 
stroyed as  a  military  necessity,  and  never 
has  one  dollar  been  paid  the  school  by  the 
government   for   its   property   demolished. 

In  1865  the  Legislature  appropriated 
$3,500  to  reorganize  the  school,  but  this 
was  insufficient  to  equip  and  rent  a  build- 
ing for  two  years,  so  only  a  few  pupils 
were  given  instructions,  and  these  at 
their   own    homes. 

In  1867  a  building  was  rented  and  the 
school  reorganized,  but  in  1873  Judge  John 
M.  Lea  purchased  the  present  site,  in- 
cluding seven  acres  of  land  and  a  large 
building,  and  donated  it  to  the  state  for 
the  school.  This  property  cost  $15,000. 
The  Legislature,  in  appreciation  of  this 
gift,  appropriated  money  to  erect  proper 
buildings,  and  the  school  from  that  time 
on  has  continued  to  flourish  and  grow  in 
popularity. 

Mr.  Sturtevant  died  in  1882,  and  L.  A. 
Biglow,  S.  A.  Link  and  David  Lipscomb 
held  the  position  of  Superintendent  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sturtevant  until  1897, 
when  Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  the  present 
Superintendent,  was  elected. 

Opened  With  Music. 

Yesterday  afternoon  the  exercises  were 
held  in  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Collier, 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust,  acted 
as  master  of  ceremonies.  When  the 
guests  had  assembled,  to  a  march  played 
by  one  of  the  teachers  the  pupils  filed 
into  the  room,  most  of  them  taking  seats 
on  the  platform. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  the 
singing  of  the  hymn,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy," 
by  the  pupils,  and  prayer  by  Dr.  John 
Mathews,  pastor  of  McKendree  Church, 
after  which  the  pupils  then  sang  the 
hymn,  "And  Will  the  Great  Eternal 
God,"  with  organ  accompaniment  by  one 
of  the  pupils. 

History  of  Education. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Campbell,  one  of  the  trustees, 
read  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  J.  V.  Arm- 
strong, in  which  he  reviewed  at  length 
the  history  of  the  education  of  the  blind 


and  gave- a~  detailed  statement  of  the 
work  done  in  Tennessee.  In  the  paper 
Mr.  Armstrong  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
worth  and  merit  of  Dr.  Howe.  He  spoke 
of  the  rise  of  the  methods  of  education, 
and  the  paper  will  be  a  valuable  one  on 
thi6  subject.  He  paid  a  tribute  to  Judge 
Lea's  munificence.  In  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  Mr.  Armstrong  said, 
among  other  things: 

"Seventy  years  ago  six  children  con- 
stituted the  first  school  for  the  blind,  but 
to-day  nearly  5,000  children  are  being 
trained  and  educated  in  thirty-%lx  schools, 
with  383  teachers,  provided  by  the  vari- 
ous states,  costing  over  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally for  their  support  and  maintenance. 
These  schools  are  equipped  with  libraries 
containing  89,641  volumes  and  scientific 
apparatus  worth  $83,815.  Their  proper- 
ties  amount   to   $6,060,900." 

The  pupil  band  then  rendered  a  national 

air. 

Principal  Address. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Anderson,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  was  then  introduced 
and  delivered  the  principal  address  of  the 
occasion.    He  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  count  this  a  very  great  privilege  and  an 
honorable  distinction  in  being  permitted 
to  take  any  part  whatever  in  these 
memorial  and  dedication  exercises.  I  would 
have  counted  it  a  privilege  to  have  been 
permitted  to  sit  in  the  audience  and  enjoy 

the   exercises   without   this   embarrassing 
duty  of  saying  a  few  words. 

"Considering  the  fact  that  I  am  a  native- 
born  Tennessean,  and  now  a  resident  of 
this  city,  I  hesitate  to  express  my  very 
high  appreciation  of  this  institution  lest  I 
be  charged  with  self-praise.  I  think  I 
may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  that  I 
do  not  know  a  more  praiseworthy  and 
successful  institution  within  our  state.  I 
would  have  you  to  know  that  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  for  years  regarding 
this  work.  Fifteen  years  ago,  while  a 
university  student,  I  visited  for  the  first 
time  this  institution.  I  confess  I  came 
blindly  Ignorant  as  to  what  was  attempted 
and  accomplished  within  these  walls;  but 
my  eyes  were  opened  and  I  became  con- 
scious of  the  raised  lettered  results  and 
prestige  of  this  work.  It  was  like  a 
traveling  man  that  I  heard  of  in  Texas. 
After  spending  the  night  at  a  hotel,  he 
laid  a  dollar  and  a  half  on  the  register  in 
payment  of  his  bill.  The  gruff  hotelman 
said,  'I  charge  you  extra,  sir.'  The  drum- 
mer said,  'What  for?'  'You  took  two  cups 
of  coffee,  sir.'  'How  much,  then,'  said 
the  drummer.  'Twenty-five  cents,  sir.' 
The  drummer  paid  it  and  departed.  From 
Brownwood  he  sent  back  a  wire,  collect, 
which  said,  'I  think  you  charged  me  too 
much  for  that  coffee.'  The  hotel  man  paid 
for  the  telegram  and  read  the  message 
in  disgust.  From  Waco  the  drummer 
wired  again,  'I  still  think  you  charged  me 
too  much  for  that  coffee."  The  hotel  man 
paid  the  bill  and  read  with  anger  the 
message.  From  Austin  the  drummer  sent 
another  wire,  which  read,  'I  still  think  you 
charged  me  too  much  for  that  coffee.'  The 
hotel  man  read  the  message  under  the 
spell  of  uncontrollable  anger.  And  this  is 


just  the  way  I  am  about  this  school,  rne 
more  I  know  of  it,  and  the  more  I  learn 
of  the  great  work  being  done  to  educate 
and  properly  equip  the  blind  for  life,  the 
more  I  am  convinced  that  here  is  a  line 
of  work  that  takes  rank  with  any  philan- 
thropic work  on  earth. 

Rank  of  This  School. 

"Now,  let  us  first  observe  what  position, 
rank  or  station  this  institution  occupies 
In  the  state.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the 
valuable  educational  institutions  in  the 
state,  easily  taking  rank  with  any  of 
them,  if,  indeed,  not  outranking  them  all. 

"Those  who  gather  here  within  these 
walls  are  a  student  body  that  have  come 
hither  to  obtain  a  well  rounded  training. 
They  require  and  desire  health  of  body, 
clearness  of  mind,  and  strength  of  soul 
to  equip  them  for  the  realities  of  natural 
life.  Keep  in  mind  that  they  are  only 
impaired  in  one  of  their  senses,  and  per- 
haps to  compensate  therefor  are  more 
active  and  acute  in  their  remaining  senses. 
They  have  all  the  desires  of  life  that 
any  other  student  body  possesses. 

"They  can  accomplish  almost  all  the 
deeds  that  any  of  the  other  student  bodies 
can  do,  and  I  believe  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  infancy  of  school  work  for  the  blind, 
that  the  world  presents.  The  attainments 
factory  as  any  line  of  educational  work 
that  the  world  presetns.  The  attainments 
made  by  this  student  body  are  not  to  be 
wondered   at. 

"It  would  rather  be  a  wonder  If  they 
did  not  acquire  such  accomplishments 
amid  such  environment  and  under  such  in- 
struction. To  me,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
to  see  this  group  of  boys  of  all  sizes  take 
their  places  and  at  the  command  of  a 
leader  give  forth  the  splendid  martial 
music  of  a  court  band.  To  me,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  a  young  lady  or  a 
young  man  from  this  student  body  should 
proceed  to  this  pipe  organ,  arrange  the 
machinery,  adjust  the  stops,  and  draw 
from  this  now  silent  box  the  most  exquis- 
ite melody.  To  me,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  these  girls  should  gather  in  double 
semi-circle  on  the  front  edge  of  this  plat- 
form and  render  the  Bridal  Chorus  in 
strains  that  echo  within  my  memory  yet. 

"My  contact  with  this  institution  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  my  study  of  the  subject 
during  the  years  following  reveal  to  me  a 
forceful  fact  that  fixed  itself  in  my  life 
and  has  been  very  helpful  to  me.  The  fact 
is.  that  this  student  body  then  and  now  is 
as  happy,  contented,  and  ambitious  as  any 
student  body  I  ever  saw.  Do  not  think 
that  life,  or  the  happiness  of  life  is  de- 
pendent on  this  or  that  outer  condition  or 
the  possession  of  all  our  faculties  unim- 
paired. 

"Why  should  not  a  deaf  man  be  happy? 
Why  should  not  a  dumb  man  express  in 
music  the  sweet  melodies  of  his  soul? 
Why  should  not  a  blind  man  laugh?  Let 
it  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  then,  -that  this 
is  as  much  an  educational  institution  as 
any  other  in  the  state. 

"Let  us  Inquire  what  are  the  results  of 
this  work.  In  the  face  of  this  magnificent 
scene,  to-day,  does  the  question  need* 
further  answer?  Here  are  the  results 
in  this  magnificently  equipped  institution, 
its  full  and  efficient  faculty,  its  large  and 
enthusiastic  student  body. 

Result  of  Education. 

"The  results  are  scattered  all  over  the 
state  in  the  well-trained  and  fully  equip- 
ped young  men  and  women  taking  their 
place  in  the  rank  and  file  of  life,  meeting 
the  obligations  and  performing  its  duties, 
along  with  students  from  other  schools. 
They  are  earning  their  living  in  many 
avocations  and  ways.  I  recently  met  one 
who.  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  an  alumnus 
of  this  institution,  acting  as  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Education. 

"I  met  another  who  was  a  practical 
piano  tuner  and  musician.  I  know  an- 
other who  is  a  splendid  organist  and  choir 
leader.  And  yet  remember  that  my  long 
absence  from  the  state  prevents  my  full 
knowledge  of  the  success  of  the  alumni 
of  this   institution. 

"From  a  little  group,  without  equip- 
ment, a  few  years  ago  this  institution  has 
risen  to  this  present  point  of  advantage. 
A  partial  result  of  its  success  is  this  new 
wiug.  which  the  state  has  erected.  And 
these  enlarged  facilities  will  result  in  the 
state  doing  yet  more.  But  in  the  third 
place  let  me  ask,  what  do  we  as  citizens 
j  and  as  a  commonwealth  owe  to  this  insti- 
tution? We  owe  it  our  sympathy,  our 
affection,  and  our  support.  You  commit 
the  blunder  of  thinking  that  this  is  a 
charitable  institution.  It  is  a  dutiful  In- 
vestment. It  is  the  recognition  of  a  class 
that  have  just  as  much  claim  upon  fa- 
vorable public  opinion  and  recognition  by 


the  civil  government  as  any  class  in  tne 
state. 

Wise  Investment. 

"The  state  never  made  a  wiser  invest- 
ment than  when  it  took  hold  of  this  in- 
stitution and  established  it  upon  its  pres- 
ent permanent  basis.  All  hail  to  the  men, 
heroes  indeed,  who  have  championed  its 
cause  in  the  days  that  are  gone.  I  cannot 
close  these  imperfect  remarks  without 
reference  to  its  present  management.  I 
thank  God  that  in  His  providence  its  hon- 
ored President  is  still  at  its  head.  He 
has  hands  that  see.  a  heart  that  burns, 
and  a  mind  that  looks. 

"I  rejoice  in  the  recent  honors  con- 
ferred upon  him,  when  he  was  called  to 
the  great  city  across  the  sea. 

"But  when  a  man  is  doing  all  he  can  do, 
how  can  he  do  more?  When  a  man  is 
finishing  the  foundation  of  a  great  build- 
ing, why  need  he  quit  till  the  work  is  done? 

"Let  us,  as  a  state,  open  up  by  our 
hearty  support  the  possibilities  of  this 
institution  until  all  the  fond  ambitions  of 
the  Joseph-like  dreamer  be  realized.  I 
cannot  close  without  expressing  my  great 
joy  that  the  practical  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  being  applied  and  wrought  out 
along  these  varied  lines  of  education  and 
at  all  the  points  of  contact  between  men 
in  this  life.  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen 
of  the  board,  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
I  congratulate  you,  the  members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body.  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  the  state  that  there  is  here, 
in  the  heart  of  the  hill-country  of  Tennes- 
see, where  the  little  loved  ones  with  sight- 
less eyes  or  dimmed  vision  may  come  and 
learn  and  live  like  those  who  love  them 
and  sent  them  here." 

Other  Speeches. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley  was  then  called  on  and 
made  a  brief  and  informal  talk  In  which 
he  said  to  the  pupils:  "If  you  do  right 
there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
success.  Even  blindness  can  be  over- 
come." He  paid  a  tribute  to  Judge  Lea, 
Judge  East  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Collier,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  j 
who  previous  to  his  death  was  a  faithful 
trustee. 

Dr.  John  Mathews  made  a  brief  talk  of  ; 
a  helpful  and  encouraging  nature.  Among 
other  things,  he  said:  "It  has  been  said  a 
drop  of  musk  will  perfume  a  room  for  a 
thousand  years,  so  drop  a  thought  into 
the  mind  and  it  will  affect  it  forever, 
through  the  sweep  of  the  cycle  of  eternity. 
I  have  striven  to  put  drops  of  sweetness 
into  every  heart.  Drop  a  nickle  into  a 
glass  of  water  and  every  drop  of  water  Is 
displaced,  so  thoughts  displace  every- 
thing in  the  mind;  they  lift  you  up; 
hence  I  say  to  you,  seek  the  best  things  of 
God,  that  you  may  make  women  of  your- 
selves, not  mere  ladies,  but  women  who 
are  in  harmony  with  all  nature  and  with 
God's  plans.  This  is  what  education  will 
do  for  us,  it  lifts  us  out  of  low  places  and 
above  little  things."  He  congratulated 
the  Superintendent  and  the  Trustees  upon 
the  work  undertaken  and  accomplished. 

Leavening  Rules. 

Rev.  John  Royal  Harris  made  a  char- 
acteristic talk  and  gave  the  pupils  some 
leavening  rules  of  conduct  which  he  hoped 
would  guide  them  through  life. 

He  started  out  with  the  statement  of 
why  people  did  certain  things  and  said: 
"Scientists  tell  us  there  is  nothing  in  find- 
ing water  with  a  switch,  but  I  know  bet- 
ter, for  my  father  could  locate  streams  of 
water  with  a  forked  switch.  I  never  could 
understand  why  women  would  not  write 
letters  on  marble-top  tables  or  polished 
desks,  but  they  won't;  when  they  write, 
they  will  get  an  old  geography  or  an  iron- 
ing board,  sit  down  on  the  floor  and  write. 

"I  want  to  give  you  certain  leavening  rules 
of  conduct  which,  if  observed,  will  affect  your 
life. 

"Stand  up  straight.  Physical  straightness 
means  moral  straightness.  I  hate  to  see 
people  going  around  like  an  interrogation 
point  looking  for  a  place  to  lie  down. 

"Give  folks  half  the  road. 

"Speak  to  everybody,  and  speak  pleasantly- 
just  smile. 

"Despise  shamming. 

"Be  there  five  minutes  ahead  of  time. 

"Keep  your  word.  This  is  my  rule  for  every 
physical  and  financial  ailment. 

"Return  borrowed  books.  You  are  coming 
on  in  honesty  when  you  return  borrowed 
books. 

"Never  read  found  letters. 

"Know  how  to  write  letters. 

"Sweep  the  corners,  young  ladies,  and  shine 
your  heels,   young  men. 

"Leave  your  windows  open  late  at  night  so 
any  late  travelers  may  share  your  light.    ' 

"Be  polite  at  home. 


-eminent   Blind   Men. 
Maj.    John    J.    McCann,    the    next   speaker, 

paid  a  tribute  to  the  worth  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Collier,  master  of  ceremonies.  Then  he  spoke 
eloquently  of  the  successes  of  certain  eminent  j 
blind  men.  He  endorsed  all  that  had  been 
said  and  admonished  the  pupils  to  strive  to 
attain  success,  which  was  in  their  grasp,  not- 
withstanding their  affliction.  He  asked  the 
blessing  of  a  Divine  Father's  love  upon  them 
and  assured  them  of  his  willingness  and  ever- 
readiness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  and 
help  the  institution,  which  he  considered  one 
of  the  most  deserving  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Hickman  spoke  briefly  and 
said  Tennessee  did  not  do  what  she  ought 
for  her  institutions. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  a  selection 
by  the  band,  after  which  the  guest3  went  to 
Inspect  the  new  building. 

Three-Story  Wing1. 
The  new  addition  Is  a  three-story  wing  built 
of  brick  with  stone  trimming.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Thompson,  Gible  &  Asmus.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  in  keeping  with  the 
old  buildings.  The  new  building  cost  $18,000 
and  has  sleeping  accommodations  on  the 
third  and  second  floors  for  fifty  girls.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  a  library  of  2,500  volumes 
and  sixteen  music  rooms,  and  a  large  class 
room,  and  the  basement  or  lower  floor  to  a 
gymnasium,  lavatory,  store  and  bath-rooms. 
There  are  two  long  corridors  on  each  floor. 
The  light  and  ventilation  of  the  building  is 
perfect,  each  room  having  an  outer  window. 
The  addition  is  90x76  feet,  and  furnishes 
plenty  of  accommodations  for  the  223  pupils 
now  in  the  school. 

TUESDAY,   NOVEMBER  12. 
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Interesting  Exercises  Are  Held  at 

Tennessee  School  for  the 

Blind. 


Interesting  exercises  attended  by  a  large 
assemblage  were  held  yesterday  afternoon 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tennessee  School  for 
the  Blind  in  dedication  of  the  new  build- 
ing recently  completed  and  commemora- 
tive of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
of  the  birth  of  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  first 
blind  school  in  America. 

In  the  absence  of  the  senior  trustee. 
Judge  John  M.  Lea,  W.  C.  Collier,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  acted  as  master  of 
ceremonies,  presiding  and  introducing  the 
speakers.  The  students  of  the  institution 
were  seated  together  on  tha  platform  and 
in  reserved  seats  nearby. 

The  following  programme  was  carried 
out: 

Hymn,  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy." 

Prayer,  Rev.  John  Mathews. 

Hymn,  "And  Will  the  Great  Eternal 
God?" 

Address,  composed  by  Superintendent 
John  B.  Armstrong  and  read  by  1*  R. 
Campbill. 

Music,   by  the   band. 

Address,  Rev.  W.  M.  Anderson. 

Hymn,  "In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  Glory." 

Short  addresses,  by  Dr.  D.  C.  Kelley, 
Rev.  John  Mathews,  John  J.  McCann,  Dr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Andersen,  member  of  the 
Legislature  from  Hickman  County. 

Music,   by  the  Blind  School  Band. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Collier,  L.  R.  Campbell, 
Thomas  S.  Weaver  and  William  Litterer, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  were  present. 

The  paper  read  by  Mr.  Campbell  was 
an  able  and  complete  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  work  of  instructing  the  blind;  its 
marvelous  strides  in  contrivances  and 
appliances  as  well  as  methods  since  the 
earlier  instructors  entered  this  unexplored 
field,  and  the  growth  of  schools  (or 
the  blind  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try; this  leading  on  to  a  history  of  the 
Tennessee  school  and  a  statement  of  its 
present   condition. 


"• 


"Seventy  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Campbell, 
"six  children  constituted  the  first  school 
for  the  blind,  but  to-day  nearly  5,000 
children  are  being  trained  and  educated  in 
thirty-six  schools  with  383  teachers  pro- 
vided by  the  various  States,  costing  over 
$1,000,000  annually  lor  their  support  and 
maintenance.  These  schools  .are  equipped 
•with  libraries  containing  89,641  volumes, 
and  scientific  apparatus  worth  $83,815. 
Their  properties  amount  to  $6,060,900." 

The  Tennessee  School  began  its  career 
in  1844  in  a  rented  house,  and  safely 
passed  through  the  earlier  stages  of 
existence  until  the  devastating  civil  war 
period.  In  1873  Hon.  John  M.  Lea  pre- 
sented to  the  State  for  the  blind  school 
the  present  site  and  grounds.  The  State 
has  from  time  to  time  made  such  appro- 
priations as  were  deemed  sufficient  to  i 
erect  the  necessary  buildings.  _  The  last; 
General  Assembly  appropriated  $18,000  to 
erect  and  furnish  the  commodious  addition 
which  was  dedicated  yesterday.  Despite 
the  fact  that  this  sum  was  hot  quite 
sufficient  to  complete  the  basement,  the 
superstructure  is  finished  and  ready  for 

The  new  building  is  three  stories  high, 
built  of  pressed  brick  and  trimmed  with 
stone.  It  is  steam  heated,  lighted  with 
gas  and  electricity  and  equipped  with! 
every  appliance  for  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. The  basement  contains  a  gym- 
nasium for  the  girl  students.  On  the 
next  floor  there  is  a  large  and  well  fur- 
nished study  hall,  sixteen  miuslc  'and 
recitation  rooms.  In  the  third  story  there 
are  nineteen  bed  rooms  where  fifty  of  the 
larger  girls  find  comfortable  quarters. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-three  children 
have  been  enrolled  to  date,  and  this  ses- 
sion promises  to.  be  the  most  successful 
in   the  history  of  the   school. 

Dr.  Anderson  in  his  address  dwelt  upon 
the  purposes  and  opportunities  of  the 
schooi  and  gave  high  praise  to  its  emi- 
nently successful  head,  Dr.  Armstrong. 

Dr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  McCann  followed 
with  eloquent  tributes  to  the  services  of 
the  institution's  first  friends,  Judge  Lea, 
Jude;e  E.  H.  East  and  the  late  George 
Smith,  and  its  present  staunch  advocate, 
W.   C.   Collier.  » 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Harris  were  directed 
to  the  pupils  of  the  institution,  and  Mr. 
Anderson  spoke  of  the  interest  of  the 
legislative  body  in  the  institution. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  programme 
the  audience  went  ovor  the  new  building    , 
on  a  tour  of  inspection.  / 
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SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE. 

The  public  recognition  oC  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  following  closely 
upon  the  more  private  observance  in  the 
school  which  he  founded,  the  Perkins  In- 
stil lire  for  the  Blind,  has  called  atten- 
tion anew  to  one  who  did  much  for  his 
fellow-men,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  arc  deprived  of.  the  blessings  of 
Big-lit.  At  the  public  meeting  in  Boston 
last  evening  there  was  a  distingushed 
gathering,  and  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
no  less  honored  than  her  famous  hus- 
band, and,  as  .Senator  Hoar  expressed  it, 
'•still  in  the  honored  and  vigorous  age  of 
intellect nal  power,"  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  distinguished  persons 
who  formed  the  group  upon  the  plat- 
form. 

The  addresses  by  Senator  Hoar,  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Richard  C.  Hum- 
phreys, Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  Professor 
I.  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown       University 

old  in  various  ways,  several  of  them 
from  personal  acquaintance       with      the 

inn,  of  his  works  of  philanthropy  for 
the  blind,  the  feeble-aninded,  the  poor 
ami  the  oppressed.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting part  of  the  meeting  was  the 
musical  program  by  the  pupils  of  the 
institute,  to  whose  education  Dr.  Howe 
|wd  contributed  so  generously  of  his  time 
ami  thought. 


Of  course  I  attended  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Gridley  Hdwe,  the  great  Phil- 
anthropist, at  SjCremont  Temple  on 
Monday.  The  word  "philanthropist" 
fits  Dr.  Howe  exactly,  and  I  make  no 
apology  for  spelling  it  with  a  capital 
P.  The  celebration,  was  gotten  up  by 
the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind,  which  was;  perhaps  the  pet  of 
all  Dr.  Howe's  numerous  philanthrop- 
ies, which  he  founded,  and  with  which 
he  served,  in  one  capacity  or  another, 
for  almost   half  a  century. 

Tremont  Temple  was  well  filled  from 
upper  balcony  to  floor,  although  ad- 
missions were  by  ticket.  The  pro- 
gramme included  a  selection  from 
Faust,  admirably  played  by  the  band 
of  the  Perkins  Institution;  a  brief  in- 
troductory address  by  Senator  Geo.  F. 
Hoar,  who  presided;  addresses  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  Miss  Emilie  Poul- 
sson,  and  Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys; 
a  chorus  for  treble  voices,  to  which 
were  sung  the  words  of  Longfellow's 
Psalm  of  Life;  addresses  by  Mr.  Frank 
B.  Sanborn,  Miss  Mary  E.  French,  and 
Dr.  J.  I.  Manett;  and  closed  with  an 
organ  number  by  Mr.  Clarence  A. 
Jackson. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  make  a  de- 
tailed report  of  what  was  said,  but  it 
was  a  most  interesting  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  a  most  notable  man,  and 
the  large  audience  listened  to  every 
word  with  eager  attention  and  with 
much  applause  for  the  specially  good 
hits.  Senator  Hoar  read  a  wonderful- 
ly bright  letter  from  Miss  Helen  Kel- 
ler, who  said,  among  other  things,  that 
she  would  not  now  be  a  sophomore  at 
Radcliffe,  with  all  the  H3t  books,  of 
the  world  at  her  command,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Dr.  Howe  and  Laura 
Bridgman. 

As  a  souvenir  there  was  distributed, 
with  the  programmes,  a  neatly  bound 
copy,  printed  in  raised  letters,  of  Whit- 
tier's  poem,  "The  Hero,"  founded  on 
Dr.  Howe's  remarkable  escape  during 
the  war  for  the  independence  of  Greece, 
in  which  the  Doctor  bore  so  memorable 
a  part. 

The  celebration  must  have  been  a 
great  satisfaction  to  Miss  Julia  E. 
Burnham,  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  W. 
Burnham  of  this  city,  who  had  charge 
of  much  of  the  arrangement  for  it. 
Miss  Burnham  is  herself  totally  blind, 
but  she  graduated  at  the  Framingham 
Normal  school,  and  for  ten  years  sup- 
ported herself  by  teaching. 

There  were  a  good  many  distin- 
guished men  and  women  present  at  the 
celebration,  but  none  so  distinguished 
as  Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  widow  of 
the  great  and  good  man,  whom  the  as- 
sembly had  met  to  honor. 
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Colonel  N.  Schir.as  of  Athens,  Greece,  i 
civil  engineer  of  distinction  in  the  East 
and  a  member  of  the  Greek  Parliament,  i: 
visiting  Mr.  Anagnos  of  the  Perkins  In 
!  stLtutlon  for  the  Blind,  after  a  tour  of  thh 
country  during  which  he  has  studied  th< 
most  important  engineering  improvement! 
of  recent  years  and  the  educational  anc 
penal  institutions  of  many  of  the  States. 
He  ds  especially  interested  in  the  Bostor 
subway  and  the  great  railroad  terminal:: 
in  this  city. 


^ILL  OF  STEPHEN  J.  BLAISDELL. 

Graduate     of     Perkins     Institution     for  | 
Blind   Leaves  $10,000    So    That    Ino 
mates  May  Cebbrate  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day. 

Despite  his  affliction,  Stephen  J.  Blats- 
fl*U  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion for  the  bU*fi.  accumulated  about 
$10  000  in  the  piano  business,  whicn  he 
now  leaves  for  the  benefit  of  Inmates 
of  that  institution. 

In  his  will  tiled  today  in  the  Suffolk 
probate  office,  the  testator  places  his 
property  In  the  hands  of  Charles  E. 
Bourne.  Frank  H.  Kilbourne  and  Den- 
nis A.  Reardon,  the  latter  two  of  whom 
are  blind,   who  are  named  as  executors 

and  trustees.  .'  »i«l« 

Often  Mr  Blaisdell  had  remarked  that 
v»»  had  seen  the  time  when  he  would 
like  to .have  had  10  cents  in  his  pocket 
to  celebrate  on  days  of  national  rcjo  c- 
mK  and  that  thought  evidently  was  up- 
"eTOOBt  in  his  mind  when  he  made  his 

V;The  will  says:  "They  (the >-J#<gggJ 
are  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  'he  * erkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  kinder- 
garten connected  with  the  same,  $1  on 
or  before  Feb  12  of  each  year,  the  birth- 
sv  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  com- 
Sr/mSattonof  hf.  freeing  the tJtom >  and 
preserving  the  union,  and  this  is  to  be 
called  the  Blaisdell  fund.       __.     „ 


trom 


led   trie  .ma i^1-^  i1   *"■.>..  . 

"f  the  amount  of  money  warrants  it. 
aJ  Z  trustees  deem  it  advisable,  1 
abso  direct  KS  they  pay  a  like  sum  to 
*,ch  of  said  pupils  on  or  before  July* 
of   each   year     If    the    ti  consider 

ti bes?  instead  of  the  lasi  payment  they 
mav    pay    to    the    graduates    each    year 

lr2?hS°  are*  w  pay  this  amount  from 
the  income,  and.  if  trial  Is  not  sufficient. 
from  the  principal  until   the   whole  has 

^if^or^nySeason  they  cannot  use 
it  for  the  blind  as  provided  above,  they 
are  then  to  have  authority  to  use  the 
fncome  and  the  principal  for  some 
patriotic  purpose,  and  my  choice  is  to 
ih  American  citizen  association  of 
which  Robert  Long  is  now  the  head  the 
time  and  amounts  to  be  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  said  trustees." 
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Stephen  J.  Blaisdell.  who  lecently 
died,  leaves  a  legacy  to  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  Blind.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  this  school,  and  despite  his  af- 
fliction he  saved  about  SIO.u'jO  in  the 
piano  business.  This  sum  he  leaves 
to  the  school  and  d.reots  that  on  cr 
before  Feb.  12  of  each  year,  each  pupil 
of  the  school  shall  receive  Jl  to  cele- 
brate   Lincoln's    birthday. 


LiNOGHILDREN'S  AID 

I 

Boston  Man  Gives  Them  $1  a  Year 
to  Celebrate  With. 


m 


The  Christian  Register 


BOSTON,  Nov  14.— Stephen  J.  Blais-  , 
dell,  the  blind  man,  who  died  about  a 
week    ago    at    his    home,    163    O   street. 
South     Boston,     leaving     about  $12,009, 

which  he  had  accumulated  in  his  busi- 
ness as  a  piano  tuner  and  as  a  dealer 
in  pianos,  sewing  machines  and  other 
articles,  left  practically  all  his  money 
to  the  inmates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  where  he  obtained 
his   early  education. 

As  his  will  indicates  Mr  Blaisdell*  was 
possessed  of  a  most  patriotic  nature. 
The  document  directs  the  trustees  to 
pay  to  each  pupil  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 


tution for  the  Blind,  and  the  kinder- 
garten connected  with  it,  $1  on  or  be- 
fore the  12th  of  February  of  each  year, 
that  being  the  birthday  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  is  also  in  commemoration  of  Lin- 
coln's freeing  the  slaves  and  preserv- 
ing the  Union.  The  bequest  is  to  be 
called  the  Blaisdell  fund.  Mr  Blaisdell 
is  said  to  have  often  remarked  that  he 
had  seen  the  time  when  he  would  like 
to  have  had  10  cents  in  his  pocket  with 
which  to  celebrate  on  days  of  national 
rejoicing.  This  thought  was  undoubt- 
edly in  his  mind  when  he  drafted  his 
will. 


(2)     [November  14  1901 

SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  had  he  lived  until  last  Sunday, 
would  have  been  one  hundred  years  of  age.     Few 
men  of  any  rank  or  station  are  so  dear  to  their  fel- 
lows as  to  be  remembered  and  celebrated  in  public 
long  after  they  have  passed  away,     Few  among  the 
Presidents  of   the  United   States,  or   among  our   generals, 
statesmen,   admirals,  or  other  public  men,  have  had   such 
honor  paid  to  them.     Wealth,  station,  and  fame,  that  which 
'  men  call  success,  do  not  win  from  posterity  the  tribute  of 
;  reverence  and  love  which  is  paid  to  a  simple-minded,  clean- 
.  hearted  lover  of  his  fellow-men,  who  is  willing  to  work  with 
them  and  for  them  without  reference  to  personal  rewards  and 
honors.     Patriots  and  freemen  everywhere  honor  Dr.  Howe. 
The  blind  and  all  those  who  love  them  rise  up  and  call  him 
blessed.     His   wonder-working    power   has    released    souls 
that  were  in  prison,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  set 
'at    liberty    them    that    are    bruised.     The    multitude   that 
gathered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  last  Monday,  under 
the  leadership  of  Senator  Hoar  and  Dr.  Hale,  honored  them- 
selves  while  they   paid   their   tribute   of   reverence  to   Dr. 
Howe  and  his  beloved  wife. 

Dr.  Howe. 


Date 





Date. 


MONEY  LEFT  TO  BLIND. 

The  will  of  S.  J.  Blaisdell,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  piano  business,  lived  at 
163  O  St.,  So.  Boston,  and  died  Nov.  16, 
has  been  filed  for  probate.  Mr.  Blais- 
dell was  blind.  At  one  period  of  his  life 
he  Mas  a  pupil  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  and  apparently  learned 
preciate  its  many  benefits,  as  well 
as  the  straits  in  which  some  of  the 
pupils  sometimes  find  themselves  in  on 
account  of  limited  financial  resources. 

During  his  life  he  made  the  remark 
that  he  had  seen  the  time  when  he 
would  have  liked  to  have  10  cts.  in  his 
pocket  in  order  to  celebrate  on  days  of 
national  rejoicing,  and  he  has  left  his 
property,  which  amounts  to  something 
like  $10,000.  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution  at 
just  such  times. 

C.  E.  Bourne.  F.  II.  Kilbourne  and  D. 
!A.  Reardon  are  named  as  executors  and 
trustees.  Kilbourne  and  Reardon  are 
both  blind.  After  the  payment  of  all 
debts  and  other  expenses,  The  property 
is  given  to  them  with  the  provision  that 
"They  are  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the 
rgarten  connected  with  the  same, 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  on  or  before  Feb. 
12  of  each  year,  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  in  commemoration  of 
his  freeing  the  slaves  and  preserving  the 
union,  and  this  is  to  be  called  the  Blais- 
d'jll  fund.  If  the  amount  of  money  war- 
rants it,  and  the  trustees  deem  It  advis- 
able, I  also  direct  that  they  pay  a  like 
mm  to  each  of  said  pupils,  on  or  before 
the  Fourth  of  July  of  each  year.  If  the 
;  oes  consider  it  best,  instead  of  the 
last  payment,  they  may  pay  to  the  grad- 
uates each  year  the  sum  of  from  $10 
to  $15. 

"They  are  to  pay  the  above  amounts 
from  the  income,  and  if  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient, from  the  principal,  until  the 
whole  has  been   exhausted. 

"If,  for  any  reason,  they  cannot  use  it 
for  the  blind  as  provided  above,  they 
are  to  have  authority  to  use  the  income 
and  principal  for  some  patriotic  purpose 
and  my  choice  is  to  the  American  Citi- 
zen Assn..  of  which  Robert  Long  Is  now 
at  the  head,  the  time  and  amounts  to 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees." 


WILL  OF  STEPHEN  1  BLAISDELL 


Graduate  of  Perkins   Institution   Leaves 
$10,000  So  That  Inmates  May  Cele- 
brate Lincoln's  Birthday. 
Despite  his  afilietion,  ritephen  J.  BJais- 
dell,  a  graduate  of  the   Perkins  institu- 
tion   for    the    blijul,    accumulated    about 
$10,000  in   the   piano   business,    which    he 
now    leaves    for    the    benefit    pf    inmates 
of   that   institution. 

In  his  will,  tiled  yesterday  in  the  Suffolk 
probate  office,  the  testator  places  his 
property  in  the  hands  of  Charles  K. 
Bourne.  Frank  H.  Kilbourne  and  Den- 
nis A.  Reardon,  the  latter  two  of  width 
are  blind,  who  are  named  as  executors 
and  trustees. 

Often  Mr  Blaisdell  had  remarked  that 
he  had  seen  the  time  when  he  would 
ftke  to  have  had  lu  cents  m  his  pocket 
to  celebrate  on  days  of  national  rejoic- 
ing and  that  thought  evidently  was  up- 
permost in  his  mind  when  he  made  his 
will. 

The  will  says:  "They  (the  trustees) 
are  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  kinder- 
garten connected  with  the  same,  $1  on 
or  before  Feb  12  of  each  year,  the  birth- 
day of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  his  freeing  the  slaves  and 
preserving  the  union,  and  this  is  to  be 
called  the  Blaisdell  fund. 

"If  the  amount  of  money  warrants  it, 
and  the  trustees  deem  it  advisable,  1 
also  direct  that  they  pay  a  like  sum  to 
each  of  said  pupils  on  or  before  July  4 
Of  each  year.  If  the  trustees  consider 
it  best,  instead  of  the  last  payment  they 
may  pay  to  the  graduates  each  year 
from  $10  to  $15. 

"Tjhey  are  to  pay  this  kmount  from 
the  ft^epme,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
from  toe  principal  until  the  whole  has 
been  exhausted. 

"If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use 
it  for  the  blind  as  provided  above,  they 
are  then  to  have  authority  b  use  the 
income  and  the  principal  por  some 
patriotic  purpose,  and  my  choice  is  to 
the  American  citizen  assooatlon,  of 
which  Robert  Long  is  now  th<  head,  the 
time  and  amounts  to  be  at  tne  discre- 
tion of  the  said  trustees." 


Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  was  born  in 
Boston,  Nov.  10,  1801.  His  life  covered  three- 
quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Much  that 
is  commonplace  now  was,  in  his  early  manhood, 
either  in  its  inception  or  had  not  been  thought  of. 

The  time  of  his  life  and  work  was  aptly 
chosen.  The  soil  was  virgin,  and  the  people  of 
Boston  were  ready  for  whatever  was  new  and 
promised  future  good. 

Dr.  Capron  of  Providence,  R.I.,  a  college 
classmate,  who  was  graduated  in  the  year  182 1, 
used  to  say  with  pride,  "We  all  knew  that 
Howe  was  made  of  better  stuff  than  the  rest  of 
us,"  and  that  he  would  in  time  make  his  mark, 
when  mankind  would  keep  his  memory  green. 

Dr.  Howe  took  for  his  motto  early  in  life, 
"Obstacles  are  things  to  be  overcome."  He 
not  only  lived  up  to  this,  but  inspired  others  to 
do  so. 

When  Dr.  John  D.  Fisher  proposed  that  he 
should  take  charge  of  the  new  movement  for  the 
blind,  he  hesitated  until  he  was  sure  that  he  was 


the  man  for  the  work  ;  but,  having  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  he  never  swerved  or  failed  to 
guide  the  cause  he  loved. 

Dr.  Howe  was  a  born  teacher,  and  was  always 
ready  to  suggest  ways  and  means  to  overcome 
all  difficulties.  He  overflowed  with  originality. 
He  scattered  his  thoughts  about,  and  allowed 
others  to  work  out  the  details.  He  himself 
preferred  to  grapple  with  the  thoughts  that  crys- 
tallized into  action  at  their  birth. 

Dr.  Howe  had  nothing  of  the  preacher  in  him, 
was  radical  in  his  theology,  but  constructive  in 
spirit.  His  life  was  a  gospel  of  hope,  and  no 
living  man  since  the  days  of  the  great  Master 
has  done  more  to  spread  it.  For,  like  the  Sav- 
iour of  mankind,  "he  went  about  doing  good." 

When,  talking  over  plans  and  employments 
for  the  blind,  a  friend  remarked,  Such  and  such 
avenups  are  already  more  than  full,  Dr.  Howe 
answered  cheerfully,  "There  is  always  room  at 
the  top." 

For  many  years  Dr.  Howe  conducted  the  de- 
votional exercises  in  the  hall  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution. First  came  the  Scripture  reading  ;  and 
then  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  pupils,  while  one 
of  their  number  played  the  organ.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  my  first  appearance,  I  sat  down  when  the 
singing  ended  to  wait  for  the  exhortation,  which, 
I  thought,  must  come  next ;  but,  to  my  surprise, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  followed,  and  all  joined  in  it. 
The  simple  but  impressive  form  which  Dr. 
Howe  gave  the  devotional  services  is  retained 
in  the  school  to  this  day. 
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"Miss  Julia,"  as  we  called  Dr.  Howe  s  eldest 
daughter'  (afterward  Mrs.  Anagnos)  possessed 
her  father's  spirit  and  shared  his  work.  She 
was  Ae  angel  of  the  household,  and  we  were 
Tre  of  her  sympathy  if  we  had  any  justice  in 

our  cause     Just  before  her  last  illness,   Mrs. 

Anasnos  nn  Shed  reading  aloud  to  the  pup, Is 

Anagnos   n  d  her   last   thoughts 

IZ TtL  «     D,.  CmpWl  of  the  Royal 
NoTa  College  »as  in  Boston  ,.   >h«  "n,^ 

%\^r^rr?«^  The  Woman's  Journal. 

"And  oh,  the  difference  to  me. 
ttol'opened  on  Monday,  Jam  3^  £ 
a^er    the  Christmas  recess j       do£ 

:fdtiV:^Ho^toHbeeWchSeerfu,  His  home 
Tasnot  far  from  the  school  at  that  ?«MJ*  « 
Tuesday  he  tried  to  visit  us  again,  but  only 
Cached  the  piazza  of  his  own  house  where  hi. 
daughter  was  to  join  him.  He  must  have 
chang  d  his  mind,  for  he  retraced  his  steps  and 
£ long-looked-for  shock  of  apoplexy  came. 
He  died  on  Sunday,  Jan.  9.  1876.  J-   a.  b. 


Boston  has  shown  befitting  and  char 
acteristio  gratitude  in  her  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe,  founder  oi  the  Perkins'  Insti- 
tate  ior  the  Blind,  and  the  active  and 
self-sacrificing  iriend  oi  the  ireedom  oi 
Greece  and  Poland. 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER   16,  1901. 
DR.  HOWE'S  10OTH  BIRTHDAY. 


Helen  Kellerjm  Dr.  Howe. 

At  the  celebration  o7v~r.  Howe's  birthday  on 
Monday  ast  Dr.  Hale  read  the  following  pas- 
sage   from   a  letter   written   that    morning  by 

"^TShereinmy  study,  surrounded  by  my^ 
books  enjoying  the  sweet  and  intimate  compan- 
ions" pol  the'great  and  the  wise,  I  am  trying 
o  realize  what  my  life  might  have  been  if  Dr. 
Howe  had  failed  in  the  great  task  which  God 
gaThim  to  perform.     If  he  had  not  taken  upon 


himself  the  responsibility  of  Laura  Br.dgtnan  s 
education,  and  led  her  out  of  the  pit  of .Acheron 
back  to  her  human  inheritance,  should  I  be  a 
Sophomore  at  Radcliffe  College  to-day.-who 
can  say  ?  But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about  what 
might  have  been  in  connection  with  Dr.  Howe  s 
great  achievement. 

"I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped  that 
death  in  life  existence  from  which  Laura  Bndg- 
man  was  rescued  can  realize  how  isolated,  how 
shrouded  in  darkness,  how  cramped  by  its  own 
impotence,  is  a  soul  without  thought  or  faith  or 
hope.  Words  are  powerless  to  describe  the 
desolation  of  that  prison. 

"Loose,  of  the  joy  of  the  soul  that  is  delivered 
out  of  its  captivity.  When  we  compare  the 
needs  and  helplessness  of  the  blind  before  Dr. 
Howe  began  his  work  with  their  present  useful- 
ness and  independence,  we  realize  that  great 
things  have  been  done  in  our  midst.  What  if 
physical  conditions  have  built  up  high  walls  about 
us  >  Thanks  to  our  friend  and  helper,  our  world 
lies  upward:  the  length  and  breadth  and  sweep 
of  the  heavens  are  ours ! 

"It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Dr.  Howe  s  noble 
deeds  will  receive  their  due  tribute  of  affection 
and  gratitude  in  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of 
his  great  labors  and  splendid  victories  for  hu- 

m  "With  kind  greetings,  in  which  my  teacher 

joins  me,  I  am, 

"Affectionately  your  friend, 

"Helen  Keller. 

"Cambridge,  Mass., 
"November  10." 


A  great  audience  filled  Tremont  Temple 
on  Nov.  11,  to  celebrate  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe.  Over  the  platform,  wreathed  in 
delicate  green,  was  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Howe 
as  an  old  man,  the  misty  white  hair  and 
beard  framing  his  fine  face  like  the  aura 
of  myth  and  tradition  that  already  begins 
to  surround  his  romantic  career  as  it  re- 
cedes into  the  past. 

Above  the  platform  and  beneath  the 
!  great  organ  were  grouped  the  boys  and 
girls  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind-the  boys  at  the  right,  with  their 
brass  instruments,  forming  an  orchestra 
that  played  harmonious  strains;  the  girls 
at  the  left,  picturesque  in  their  bright 
dresses,  ready  to  rise  and  sing  in  sweet 
unison  when  their  turn  came.  _ 

On  the  platform   sat  the  distinguisheo 
speakers,  a  group  of  Dr.  Howe's  brilliant 
children  and  grandchildren,  Dr.   Michael 
Anagnos,  head  of  the  Perkins  Institution; 
I    Dean  Irwin  of  Radcliffe;  President  Pritch- 
I   ard    of    the   Massachusetts    Institute    of 
Technology;  Hon.  Frank  Hill,   Secretary 
of    the   State    Board    of  Education;   Dr. 
Walter  Fernald,  Mr.  Edward  E.    Allen   of 
the  Penn  School   for   the   Blind;   General 
Francis  Appleton,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution;  Mr. 
S  Lothrop  Thorndike,  Mr.  Edward  Jack- 
son   Mr.    Horatio   Stebbins,   Miss   Lydia 
Hayes,  and  Miss  Wood,  of  the   Howe  Me- 
morial Committee,  and  other  dignitaries 
In  the  centre  of  all  sat  Mrs.   Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  the  presiding  officer,   the  be- 
loved senior  Senator  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Boston  Journal  said : 


In  the  audience  were  men  who  walked 
slowly  with  stout  canes  and  listened  with 
hands  behind  their  ears;  and  bent  old 
ladies,  their  neighbors  once,  perhaps  on 
North  Street,  when  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  trimmed  there  his  garden 
plot.  One  witnessed  in  this  audience  the 
passing  of  a  generation,  the  last  of  a  fast 
disappearing  Boston.  . 

And  with  these  old  Bostomans,  in  the 
choir  loft  and  throughout  the  audience,  , 
were  scores  of  boys   and  girls,   men   and  , 
women  wearing  darkened  glasses,  or  star- 
ing  straight  ahead  with  sightless  eyes, 
They  were  the  present  pupils  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  or  members 
of  the  Alumni  Association.      A  strangely 
appealing  audience,  an  audience   historic 
Vn  character,  and  a  present   object  lesson 
as  well,  more  eloquent   than  the   spoken 
eulogies  of  Dr.  Howe's  great  work. 

Miss  Lydia  Hayes,  the  blind  president 
of  the  Graduate  Association,  after  a  few 
graceful  words  of  welcome,  called  Sen- 
ator Hoar  to  the  chair.  He  said  in  part: 
"I  wonder  if  there  be  any  man  anywhere, 
whatever  might  be  his  longings  for  fame 
or  honor,  who  would  not  exchange  any 
hope  of  funeral  eulogy  or  other  remem- 
brance from  his  fellow  citizens,  to  be  re- 
membered a  hundred  years  at ter  his 
'birth  by  such  a  gathering  of  blind   chil- 


dren, for  whom  he  had  lighted  up  their 
intellectual  darkness,  especially  if  this 
honor  was  paid  where  his  children  would 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,  and  the  com- 
panion of  his  life,  still  present  in  honor 
and  in  the  vigor  of  intellectual  power, 
would  be  there  to  hear  and  see. 

"But  I  shall  not  intrude  many  words  of 
mine  on  the  joy  and  beauty  of  this  occa- 
sion, for  it  is  the  children's  hour,  and 
their  representatives  are  to  speak  to  you. 

"I  knew  Dr.  Howe  in  but  one  of  the 
many  aspects  of  his  life.  I  was  a  youth 
in  Worcester,  just  entering  on  my  profes- 
sion, in  1849,  when  a  few  men  and  women 
in  Massachusetts  had  begun  the  great  con- 
test that  was  to  decide  between  slavery 
and  freedom.  Dr.  Howe,  who  had  already 
duties  enough  to  tax  the  energies  of  ten 
giants,  threw  himself  with  characteristic 
energy  into  that  struggle.  He  used  to 
come  to  Worcester  once  or  twice  a  month 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Insane  Asylum,  and  while  waiting  for 
the  train  he  would  drop  in  at  my  office  to 
talk  over  the  prospects  of  the  infant  Free 
Soil  party.  If  you  can  imagine  some  hum- 
ble boy  entering  life  with  honorable  as- 
pirations being  visited  by  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, or  Chevalier  Bayard,  or  Cceur  de 
Lion,  then  you  can  understand  something 
of  the  pride  with  which  I  used  to  tell  my 
associates  that  Dr.  Howe  had  been  in  my 
office  that  afternoon.  I  remember  now, 
as  if  it  were  yesterday,  that  kindly  ana 
gracious  presence. 

"He  is  one  of  the  great  figures  in  Arner- 
can  history.  I  do  not  think  of  another 
who  combines  the  character  of  a  great 
reformer,  of  a  great  moral  champion,  of  a 
great  administrator  of  great  enterprises, 
requiring  business  sagacity  and  wisdom, 
and  of  the  knight  errant  who  crossed  the 
sea  and  made  himself  the  champion  of  the 
cause  of  liberty  in  a  distant  nation.  I  can 
almost  think  of  him  as  if  he  were  clad  in 
the  very  armor  of  Spencer's  Red  Cross 
Knight: 

Upon  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  wore. 

The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dving  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he 
bore,  » 

And  dead  as  living  ever  Him  adored. 

"There  was  never  on  the  soil  of  Massa- 
chusetts, fertile  as  it  has  been  in  patriots 
and  heroes  and  lovers,  a  more  patriotic  or 
more  heroic  or  more  loving  knight." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  told  of  the  first  great 
charity  fair  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Blind  Institution,  to  which 
he  himself  as  a  little  boy  had  contributed, 
together  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the 
community,  great  or  small.  Dr.  Howe's 
personality  and  fame  rallied  everybody  to 
help.  "It  was  an  illustration  of  that  per- 
sonal power  which  would  call  a  schoolboy 
or  a  stevedore,  or  angels  and  archangels,  to 
his  purpose.  He  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  school  of  education;  he  stood  for  the 
substitution  of  educating  and  lifting  up 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  for  the 
little  work  of  instruction,  to  which  so 
much  of  the  machinery  and  smoke  and 
dust  of  our  schools  is  given  now."  Dr. 
Hale  quoted  Byron's  lines: 

But  there  are  deeds  that  shall  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  though  the 

earth 
Forget  her  empires  in  a  just  decay. 

Dr.  Hale  read  a  remarkable  letter  from 
Helen  Keller.     She  said  in  part: 

Let  me  express  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  those  who  owe  their  happiness  and  en- 
joyment of  life  to  him  who  gave  them 
light  and  lip  language.  Sitting  here  in 
my  book-lined  study,  enjoying  the  sweet, 
familiar  companionship  of  the  great  and 
the  wise,  I  am  trying  to  realize  what  my 
life  might  have  been  if  Dr.  Howe  had 
failed  in  the  great  task  which  God  gave 
him  to  perform.  If  he  had  not  taken 
upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  Laura 
Bridgeman's  education,  and  with  heroic 
patience' led  her  out  of  the  pit  of  Acheron 
to  the  possession  of  her  human  nature, 
should  I  be  a  sophomore  in  Radcliffe 
College  to-day? 
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Miss  Keller  then  expressed  her  own 
gratitude  and  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
of  those  who  had  similarly  "escaped  from 
the  pit  of  Acheron  through  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Howe." 

Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  told  of  Dr. 
Howe's  work  as  an  educator  of  the  blind. 
For  44  years  he  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  It  was  opened  in 
1S32  with  six  pupils.  Now  the  blind  in 
sixteen  other  States  owe  their  education 
to  him.  She  emphasized  the  pioneer 
quality  of  Dr.  Howe's  work.  He  invented 
a  way  of  printing  books  for  the  blind  in 
half  the  bulk  and  at  one-fourth  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  previous  method,  and  he  got 
out  the  first  New  Testament  for  them. 
The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  are 
still  urged  to  courage  and  strenuous  en- 
deavor by  the  gallant  motto  that  Dr. 
Howe  gave  them:  "Obstacles  are  things 
to  be  overcome."  The  influence  of  his 
work  will  outlast  even  the  cherished 
memory  of  his  name,  "as  a  star's  travel- 
ling light  outlives  its  star." 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Humphreys  spoke  on 
Dr.  Howe's  connection  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
incorporated  in  1850.  He  organized  and 
conducted  it  almost  alone,  in  addition  to 
his  work  for  the  blind,  until,  after  years 
of  unceasing  labor,  he  called  to  his  aid  his 
friend,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis. 

Think  of  what  this  noble  philanthropist 
did  for  humanity  in  those  twenty-nine 
years  of  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  this 
work,  working  without  remuneration, 
and  for  the  first  twenty  years  paying  his 
own  travelling  and  personal  expenses. 
Think  what  he  accomplished  by  his  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  his  unselfish 
consecration  to  the  work  of  improving  the 
condition  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  his 
fellow-beings,  whom  he  designated  as 
"broken  fragments'  of  humanity,  which 
should  be  carefully  gathered  up,  that 
nothing  be  lost." 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Howe. 
How  can  we  best  pay  the  respect  due  to 
one  who  devoted  his  life  to  uplifting  his 
unfortunate  fellowmen?  By  taking  up 
the  work  which  he  loved  and  to  which 
his  life  was  consecrated.  This  memorial 
service  will  not  have  been  held  in  vain  if 
we  are  moved  by  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  to  follow  his  example.  He  has  left 
behind  him  a  name  greater  than  that  of 
the  conqueror,  an  example  of  the  rational 
devotion  of  the  strong  to  the  weak. 

The  blind  girls  sang  Longfellow's  Psalm 
of  Life,  and  then  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  told 
of  Dr.  Howe's  work  as  chairman   of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities.     It  was  an  illus- 
tration of  his  modesty  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernor appointed  him  on  the  board  and  its 
members  wanted  to  elect  him  chairman, 
it  was  not  till  after  a  year's  service  that 
he  would  accept  this  position,  "for  which 
the  Governor  and  nature  had  designated 
him."     Dr.  Howe  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple  who  wire  objects   of   public   charity 
should    be    segregated   instead   of    being 
congregated.     He  believed  in  placing  chil- 
dren in  families   rather   than   in   institu- 
tions.    He  said  once,  "How  fine  it  would 
be   if   we  could   see   1,500   poor   children 
placed  out  in  the  homes  of  the  common- 
wealth !"     He  spoke  as  if  that  were  hardly 
to  be  hoped  for;  yet  to-day  we  have  4,000 
poor    children    so    placed,    and   at   least 
1,500  of  them  are  from  Boston.     Mr.  San- 
born said  the  spirited  but  defiant  portrait 
of  Dr.  Howe  on  the  programmes  did  not 
give  a  true  idea  of  him.     It  might  be  said 
of  him  as  of  Wolsey  that  he  was 

Lofty  and  sour  to  those  that  loved  him  not, 
But,  to  the  souls  that  loved  him,  sweet  'as 
summer. 


A  gentleman  has  been  defined  as  one 
who  has  something  to  give,  not  something 
to  sell.  Dr.  Howe  always  preferred  to 
give.  He  would  not  even  practise  medi- 
cine for  money.  Gov.  Bullock  said  of 
him  that  he  seemed  capable  of  driving  all 
the  reforms  and  charities  abreast. 

Miss  Mary  Eunice  French  then  read  by 
touch  from  raised  type  Whittier's  poem 
"The  Hero": 

THE    HERO. 

"O  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear, 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear! 

"O  for  the  white  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutphen's  field  above,— 
The  lion  heart  in  battle, 
The  woman's  heart  in  love! 

"O  that  man  once  more  were  manly, 
Woman's  pride,  and  not  her  scorn! 
That  once  more  the  pale  young  mother 
Dared  to  boast  'A  man  is  born!' 

"But  now  life's  slumberous  current 
No  sun-bowed  cascade  wakes  ; 
No  tall,  heroic  manhood 
The  level  dulness  breaks. 

"O  for  a  knight  like  Bayard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear, 
My  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  steel, 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear!" 

Then  I  said,  my  own  heart  throbbing 
To  the  time  her  proud  pulse  beat, 
"Life  hath  its  regal  natures  yet, 
True,  tender,  brave  and  sweet. 

"Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever! 
One  man,  at  least,  I  know 
Who  might  wear  the  crest  of  Bayard, 
Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 

"Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 
Died  away  the  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  fair  Cylennian  ranges 
Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one, 

"Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 
Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 
Stood  tbe  Suliote  but  to  die. 

"Woe  for  the  weak  and  halting! 
The  crescent  blazed  behind, 
A  curving  line  of  sabres 
Like  fire  before  the  wind! 

"Last  to  fly  and  first  to  rally, 
Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak, 
When,  groaning,  in  his  bridle-path 
Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek, 

"With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 
Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 
Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 
Who  might  not  gaze  again. 

"He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 
Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 
Then  flung  him  from  his  saddle, 
And  placed  the  stranger  there. 

"  'Allah!  hu!'    Through  flashing  sabres, 
Through  a  stormy  hail  of  lead, 
The  good  Thessalian  charger 
Up  the  slope  of  olives  sped. 

"Hot  spurred  the  turbaned  riders, 
He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly 
down 
Between  the  hills,  and  death. 

"One  brave  and  manful  struggle,— 
He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains 
And  the  carbines  of  his  band!" 

"  'It  was  very  great  and  noble,' 

Said  the  moist-eyed  listener  then, 

But  one  brave  deed  makes  no  hero ; 

Tell  me  what  he  since  hath  been !' 

"Still  a  brave  and  generous  manhood, 
Still  an  honor  without  stain, 
In  the  prison  of  the  Kaiser, 
By  the  barricades  of  Seine. 

"But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 
The  sign  of  valor  true ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 
Than  battle  ever  knew. 

" Woulds't  know  him  now  ?    Behold  him 
The  Cadmus  of  the  blind, 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind ; 

"Walking  his  round  of  duty 
Serenely  day  by  day, 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 
And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

"True  as  the  knights  of  story, 
Sir  Lancelot  and  his  peers, 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 
As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 


"As  waves  in  stillest  waters 

As  stars  in  noonday  skies  - 

All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"Wherever  outraged  nature 
Asks  word  or  action  brave. 
Wherever  struggles  labor, 
wherever  groans  a  slave,— 

"Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 
T,W^re™r  sinks  a  throne, 
The  throbbmg  heart  of  Freedom  finds 
An  answer  in  his  own. 

"Knight  of  a  better  era, 

W  ithout  reproach  or  fear ' 

i    I  o?*!  wel1  that  Bayards 
And  Sidneys  still  are  here?" 

Prof.  J.  Irving  Manatt,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, spoke  on  Dr.  Howe  as  an  alumnus 
of  Brown  and  a  champion  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence. He  said  in  part:  "On  such  an 
occasion  I  would  fain  possess  a  Platonic 
memory,  the  gift  of  remembering  what 

happened  before  I  was  born."  He  drew 
a  graphic  picture  of  Dr.  Howe  as  a  college 
boy.  He  believed  that  Dr.  Howe  did  good 
solid  work  as  a  student,  though  he  did 
not  graduate  summa  cum  laude.  "College 
tradition  remembers  all  his  pranks  and 
penalties,  and  forgets  the  midnight  oil. 
He  was  not  a  deacon,  and  he  dearly  loved 
a  joke.  He  was  a  20th-century  youth 
born  out  of  time."  Two  of  Howe's  fellow 
students  were  Horace  Mann  and  George  B. 
Prentiss,  the  wit  of  the  Courier-Journal. 
"I  like  to  think  that  Horace  and  Howe 
were  chums  in  college,  though  Horace 
was  the  pet  of  the  president,  and  eventu- 
ally married  his  daughter,  while  Howe 
was  the  terror  of  his  life." 

Prof.  Manatt  recalled  some  of  the  sol- 
emn nonsense  talked  by  the  authorities  to 
the  college  boys  of  those  days.  On  one 
occasion  the  president  said  to  them: 
"Your  minds  are  in  constant  vibration, 
and  therefore  you  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  yourselves."  "Howe's  mind  was  in 
constant  vibration  as  long  as  he  lived," 
said  Prof.  Manatt,  "but  no  man  ever  knew 
better  what  to  do  with  himself.  He  was 
born  into  an  heroic  age,  and  he  measured 
up  to  its  whole  height."  At  twenty-three, 
soon  after  his  graduation,  he  went  out  to 
Greece  to  take  part  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, and  proved  that  he  could  live 
on  snails  and  sorrel,  and  bear  all  hard- 
ships without  breaking  down.  He  went 
out  at  the  darkest  time  of  the  war,  when 
150  European  ships  had  been  sent  to  carry 
Turkish  troops  to  Greece.  At  that  time 
the  Turkish  government  declared  that  it 
would  listen  to  no  terms  for  ending  the 
war;  yet  before  long  it  fared  with  the 
Turk  as  with  the  man  who  invented  a  new 
seismometer  and  who  undertook  to  try  it 
for  the  first  time  upon  Vesuvius  in  a  state 
of  eruption;  he  "was  exhaled  into  ever- 
lasting deliquium." 

"Many  eminent  men  sympathized  with 
the  Greeks,  but  Dr.  Howe  was  the  fore- 
most Philhellene  of  them  all.  And  the 
Greeks  still  remember  him  with  gratitude. 
During  my  official  life  at  Athens,  no  one 
was  received  there  with  so  warm  a  wel- 
come as  the  son  and  daughter  of  Dr. 
Howe.  He  founded  colonies  and  hospi- 
tals, and  organized  public  works,  and  dis- 
tributed relief,  when  he  had  to  brave  or 
outwit  the  warring  chiefs  before  he  could 
get  the  supplies  to  the  sufferers.  But  he 
always  carried  his  point,  and  fed  the  peo- 
ple while  the  pirates  gnashed  their  teeth. 

"It  is  well  to  recall  these  things,  after 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  'lest  we  for- 
get,' and  fail  to-day  to  speed  the  Turk, 
who  has  stood  too  long  upon  the  order  of 
his  going.  I  have  myself  seen  in  Crete  the 
trail  he  leaves  behind  him.  The  mission 
of  the  Turk  is  to  put  out  the  light.     Dr. 
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Howes  life  work,  his  passioD,  was  to  turn 
it  on.  Oh  for  a  Howe  to  stand  behind 
every  throne  in  Europe,  to  send  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  packing,  and  to  close  out  the 
business  of  the  butcher  of  the  Bosphorus! 
Dr  Howe  united  the  practical  wisdom  of 
Themistocles  with  the  uprightness  of 
Aristides.  This  rare  blend  of  vigor  and 
virtue  is  the  crying  need  of  Greece  to-day, 
as  it  is  the  only  hope  of  our  own   democ- 

^Senator  Hoar  said:  "It  is  only  the  older 
ones  among  us  who  have  seen  Dr.  Howe 
but  there  are  hundreds  here  who  will 
want  to  tell  their  children  that  they  have 
seen  the  author  of  'The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  KepubliC  "  As  he  led  forward  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  the  great  audience 
rose,  greeting  her  with  waving  handker- 
chiefs, and  remained  standing  while  she 
spoke.     She  said: 

We  have  listened  to-day  to   very  heroic 
memories,  which  almost  took  away   our 
breath,  to   think  that   such   things  were 
Sone   in   the   last  century      I    feel    very 
grateful   to  the   pupils   and  graduates   of 
the   Perkins    Institution    for    the   Blind, 
who  have  planned  this  service  in  honor  of 
my  beloved  husband.     It   is   a   story  that 
should  be  told  from  age  to  age,  to   show 
what   one   good   resolute  believer  in  hu- 
manity was  able  to  do   for   humanity.     It 
San  example  of  the  growth  of  the   mus- 
tard  seed  of  goodness.     Dr.  Howe  took 
three  blind  children  to  his  home   to   edu- 
cate  them.     There  was  the  little  mustard 
seed-  and  here   is  the  great  tree.     Hun- 
dreds nave  followed   that  wonderful  path 
that  he   himself  broke    and    hewed    out 
through  the    darkness    and    isolation  to 
lead   Laura  Bridgman  to  the  light      Oh 
what  an   encouragement  this    is    to   the 
doing  of  good  deeds!     I  thank  you,  not  in 
the  name  of  a  handful  of  dust  dear  and 
reverend  as  it  is,  that   now  rests   in   Mt 
Auburn,  but  in  the  name  of  a  great  heart 
which  is  with  us  to-day,  and   which   will 
still  abide  with  those  who   work  in  his 
spirit. 

Dr.  Howe  was  born  Nov.  10,  1801,  and 
died  in  1876.  The  celebration  was  held 
on  Nov.  11  because  Nov.  10  fell  on  Sunday. 

DR.  HOWE  AND  THE  IRISH. 


A  characteristic  story  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  was  told  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  at 
the  celebration  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  s 
birthday,  three  years  ago.     He  said:   ^ 

Dr.  Howe  always  represented  to   me  a 
class    small    among    men     the    knightly 
class      There  was   no   need   to  ask  in  ad- 
vance where  he  would  be  found;  he  was 
always    to    be    found    where     generosity 
and    courage    and    the    interests    of    the 
weak    required    him    to    be       This    was 
illustrated    by    his    first    interview  with 
Charles    Sumner.     It  was    on    the    occa-    \ 
sion  of  the  Broad  Street  mob      In  those 
davs  the  Irish  were  much  disliked  by  in- 
dustrial Americans,  and  an  American  mob 
tried  to  exterminate  the  Irish  inhabitants 
of  Broad  Street.     Dr.  Howe  early  made 
I  his  appearance  on  the  scene,  long  before  i 

the  soldiers  got  there;  and  while  doingj 
what  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of; 
the  poor  Irish,  he  found  himself  support- 
ed by  a  tall  young  man  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before.  After  the  riot  was  put 
down,  he  found  that  the  young  man  was 
Charles  Sumner. 

There  are  some  really  "superior  per- 
sons, and  they  always  have  a  feeling  that 
there  are  certain  things  which  they  must 
do,  and,  whatever  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  they  are  found  doing  them.  Despite 
the  difference  of  sex  and  of  latitude  (for 
in  those  days  Boston  was  in  a  very  differ- 
ent latitude  from  New  York),  Julia  Ward 
felt  this  same  disposition  to  protect  the 
poor.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  this  feeling 
that  drew  them  together.  Although  their 
occupations  were  different,  Dr.  Howe  and 
Mrs.  Howe  were  united  in  their  purpose 
to  leave  the  world  better  than  they  found 
it,  and  to  give  the  down-trodden  their  fair 


chance  in  life.     Dr.  Howe  ie   most 

romantic  character  tbat  ever  appeared  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of 
the  divine  powers  to  unite  two  such  ro- 
mantic careers  as  his  and  that  of  his  wife, 
who  is  still  with  us  to-day  in  her  golden 
youth. 

THE  CONGREGATIONALIST 
AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD 

16  November  1901 
"  The  Cadmus  of  the  Blind  " 

Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  was  the  central  fig- 
ure of  a  great,  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple  in 
observance  of  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  s 
100th  birthday.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  his 
old  friends,  Senator  Hoar,  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  Frank  Sanborn,  and  on  the  other 
her  three  well-known  daughters  and  other 
close  friends.  The  great  audience-room  was 
crowded  to  the  doors  and  many  were  the  not- 
able persons  in  attendance.  But  it  was  to 
the  blind  pupils  and  ex-pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  that  the  occasion  meant  most.  They 
turned  out  en  masse  and  had  a  prominent 
share  in  the  program  by  way  of  welcoming 
address,  reading  and  music.  Every  attendant 
received  with  his  program  a  beautiful  souve 
nir  containing  in  raised  letters  Whittier's 
poem  The  Hero,  suggested  by  an  incident  in 
Dr.  Howe's  life. 

One  by  one  the  speakers  brought  their 
tribute  to  Dr.  Howe.  Senator  Hoar,  who 
presided,  declared:  "I  do  not  think  of 
another  who  so  combines  as  he  does  the  char- 
acter of  a  great  reformer,  of  a  great  moral 
champion,  of  a  great  administrator  of  great 
enterprises." 

Dr.  Hale  brought  personal  reminiscences 
and  read  a  touching  letter  from  Helen  Keller. 
Miss  Emilie   Poulsson  recounted   his   work 
for  the  blind,  and  other  phases  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy were  represented  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Hum- 
phreys on  Establishment  of  the  School  for 
Feebleminded  Children,  Mr.  Frank  Sanborn 
on  Dr.  Howe  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  and  Dr.   J.   I.  Manatt  on  his 
Championship  of  Greek  Independence.    But 
to  the  audience  the  strongest  living  evidence 
of  Dr.  Howe's  achievement  was  to  be  seen  in 
th*  balcony,  where  sat  the  two  bright  happy- 
looking  little  girls,  now  at  Perkins  Institute, 
who  are  blind  deaf  mutes. 
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dress. 

LETTER  OF  HELEN  KELLER 

Read  at  the  Exercises  Held  in  Tremont 
Temple  in  Commemoration  of  the  Hun- 
dredth Birthday  of  Dr.  Howe 

The  T1  ,jT^u  -- ™r- 

read  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale.  i£  ^ 

"&  Dear  Dr.  B*.  U,  wg-r  J-I* 

fizzes? ftt?*-*** 


TV  of  Dr. 'Howe's  birth.  1  am 
writing  now  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  you 
will  express  the  heartfelt  gratitude  of  those 
who  owe  /heir  education,  their  opportuni- 
ties, their)  happiness  to  him  who  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  gave  the  dumb 
lip   language. 

Sitting  here  in  my  study,  surrounded  by 
my  books,  enjoying  the  sweet  and  intimate 
companionship  of  the  great  and  the  wise,  I 
am  trying  to  realize  what  my  life  might 
have  been  if  Dr.  Howe  had  failed  in  the 
great  task  God  gave  him  to  perform.  If 
he  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  responsi- 
bility of  Laura  .oridgman's  education  and 
led  her  out  of  the  pit  of  Acheron  back  t< 
her  human  inheritance,  should  T  be  a 
sophomore  at  Radcliffe  College  today— who 
can  say?  But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  about 
what  might  have  been  in  connection  with 
Dr.   Howe's  great   achievement.  • 

I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped  that 
death-in-life  existence  from  which  Laura 
Bridgman  was  rescued  can  realize  how 
isolated,  how  shrouded  in  darkness,  how 
cramped  by  its  own  impotence  is  a  soul 
without  thought  or  faith  or  hope.  Words 
are  powerless  to  describe  the  desolation  of 
that  prison  house,  or  the  joy  of  the  soul 
that  is  delivered  out  of  Its  captivity.  When 
we  compare  the  needs  and  helplessness  of 
the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  began  his  work, 
with  their  present  usefulness  and  independ- 
ence, we  realize  that  great  things  have 
been  done  in  our  midst.  What  if  physical 
conditions  have  built  up  high  walls  about 
us?  Thanks  to  our  friend  and  helper,  our 
world  lies  upward;  the  length  and  breadth 
and  sweep  of  the  heavens  are  ours! 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Dr.  Howe's 
noble  deeds  will  receive  their  due  tribute 
of  affection  and  gratitude,  In  the  city  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  great  labors  and 
splendid  victories  for  humanity. 

With  kind  greetings,  in  which  my  teacher 
joins  me,    I  am   affectionately   your   friend, 

Helen  Keller 
Cambridge,   Nov.   10. 
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OUTER  AND  INNER  EAR. 
On  th'^  nig-hts  of  the  monthly  Sym- 
phony concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  there  is  always  one  spec- 
tacle very  pathetic  to  behold.  Every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  amphitheatre  is 
flooded  with  light,  whose  reflections 
from  the  tinted  w.".ils  and  rafters  of 
the  roof  and  galleries,  from  the  gay 
dresses,  rosy  cheeks  and  smiling  ey.es 
of  the  women  of  the  audience,  make  a 
scene  of  beauty  on  which  the  eye  could 
feast  the  whole  evening  through, 
though  one  cared  nothing  for  music. 
But  over  opposite  the  tiers  of  the  seats 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  suspended  high 
above  the  platform,  is  a  hanging  gal- 
lery set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  pupils  of  a  blind  asylum,  who  are 
freely  invited  guests.  In  the  thought 
of  getting  into  sympathy  with  their 
bereft  condition,  one  from  time  to  time 
shuts  tight  his  own  eyes.  A  whole 
varied,  glorious  world  is  at  once  blotted 
out  and  becomes  non-existent.  Yet  in 
that  world  of  total  eclipse — "dark,  dark, 
dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon" — they 
live  day  and  night — nay,  night  on 
night.  Then  one  opens  his  eyes  again, 
and  the  mil'.ionfold  ethereal  vibrations 
from  the  incandescent  foci  of  the  elec- 
tric lights,  striking  on  and  reflected 
from  every  happy  face  and  glowing 
cheek,  have  flooded  in  upon  him  once 
more  his  late  lost  paradise  of  beauty. 

A  cheap  way,  it  may  be  urged,  of 
getting  into  touch  with  the  orphaned 
and  disinherited,  through  such  kind  of 
merely  momentary  personal  experience. 
But  it  is  a  startling  way,'  and,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  effective.  Every  time  through 
the  evening  one's  eye  falls  on  that  gal- 
lery again,  he  feels  with  a  shock  of 
realization  how  the  inmates  there  are 
seated  in  a  building  as  midnight  black 
as  this  would  forthwith  be  to  him  did, 
in  an  instant,  an  arresting  hand  turn 
off  the  electric  currents  and  he  \yere 
left  to  grope  his  way  about  with  fumb- 
ling hands  and  testing  feet. 

But  now  the  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra has  stepped  upon  the  platform, 
and  with  a  sharp  tap  of  his  baton  called 
attention!  to  the  musicians.  A  mo- 
ment more  and  the  whole  building 
is  again  flooded  with  an  infinity  of  puls- 
ing vibrations — this  time,  hqwever,  not 
alone  of  the  mminiferous  ether,  but  of 
the  sonorous  atmosphere.  ■  Every  trem- 
bling string  of  violin  or  'cello,'  every 
throb  of  reed  or  horn  or  drum-head,  is 
setting  the  air  rippling,  swelling,  bil- 
lowing, till  the  glorious  world  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony  is  all  astir,  as  when 
the  breezes  and  gales  awaken  the  tor- 
por of  the  ocean.  How  now  about  those 
poor,  disinherited  ones  up  aloft  there 
in  the  gallery!  One  knows  they  are 
in  a  world  of  midnight  darkness.  Are 
they  equally  in  a  soundless  desert  of 
silence?  Silence -must  be  a  realm  as 
awful  to  dwell  in  as  darkness — silence, 
the  quenching  of  bird  song,  of  ripple 
of  merry  laughter,  of  exultant  cry  of 
joy  or  deep-heaved  sigh  of  suffering. 
No!  now  are  the  light-bereft  ones  all 
alive,  for  no  longer  is  it  the  withered 
and  perished  retina  of  the  eye,  but  the 
quick  and  thrilling  tympanjum  of  the 
ear,  that  is  the  avenue  of  access  to  the 
soul  of  all  that  music  has  to  tell.  Often- 
times it  has  more  to  say  to  the  sightless 
than  to  those  that  can  see,  for  they 
harkeu  to  and  concentrate  on  its  inner 

message    more    yearningly    than    those 
liable  to  the  distraction  of  a   thousand 

,  passing  visible  objects.     And  so  comes 
the    grateful    thought    that,    while    one 

|  glorious  world  is  utterly  blotted  out  to 
these    literally    benighted     fellow-creat- 
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tires,  another  world,  presided  over  by 
the  very  elect  of  the  sublimest  sons  of 
'  consolation  and  triumph  earth  ever 
generated,  is  still  theirs  to  dwell  in. 
Alas!  there  can  be  no  music  gallery 
for  the  deaf. 

And  yet.  as  one  sits  at  the  Symphony 
concert,  giving  free  course  to  these 
moods*  of  thought  and  feeling,  one  can 
hardly  escape  the  haunting  sense,  of 
others  present  in  the  audience  who  are 
worse  off  yet  than  if  both  blind  and 
deaf,  who  in  reality  are  both  blind  and 
deaf,  and  that  because  of  the  dire  ca- 
lamity that,  having  eyes,  they  see  not, 
and  having  ears,  they  hear  not — the 
outer  eye  and  outer  ear  perfect  on  war- 
rant of  the  physical  test  of  every  ex- 
pert Oculist  or  aurist,  the  inner  eye 
and  ear  atrophied  and  incapable  of  re- 
sponse on  warrant  of  the  spiritual  test 
of  every  lover,  poet  or  saint.  For  here 
are  seated  numbers  whose  minds  hare 
become  utterly  swamped  in  the  materi- 
alistic physical  science  of  the  day,  and 
on  whom  it  has  wrought,  as  it  did  on 
Darwin,  in  root  and  branch,  atrophy 
of  every  organ  of  response  to  the  finer 
and  richer  values  of  music,  color  and 
poetry.  If  thjy  should  read  Milton's 
seraphic  hymn,  "Hail,  Holy  Light!" 
they  would  surmise  the  poet  was  simply 
chanting  the  praises  of  the  doctrine  of 
physical  vibrations  as  exemplified  in 
the  strictly  numerable  pulsations  of  the 
luminiferous  ether  in  its  production  of 
•what  go  by  the  name  of  the  violet,  blue, 
yellow  and  red  colors  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum. If  they  are  listening  to  Beet- 
hoven's fifth  symphony,  they  can  de- 
tect with  mathematical  accuracy  the 
quotum  of  the  thousands  of  atmos- 
pheric quivers  per  minute  imparted  by 
each  violin  string  and  trembling  drum- 
head in  the  orchestra.  Just  as  some 
Latin  teachers  are  firmly  persuaded 
that  Virgil  wrote  the  Aeneid  solely  to 
furnish  American  boys  with  difficult  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive 
mood,  so  they  are  in  perilous  danger  of 
believing  that  the  sole  warrant  for  the 
stupendous  creation  of  the  various  in- 
struments of  the  orchestra  was  to  de- 
vise so  marvellous  an  apparatus  for  the 
production  of  an  infinity  of  vibrations 
that  science  would  be  kept  happy  to  the 
end  of  its  days  in  settling  their  time- 
rates,  and  then  in  passing  them  along  to 
the  nerve  specialists  for  further  de- 
lightful mensurations  of  variations  in 
personal  equations.  Now  "this  is  mag- 
nificent, but  it  is  not  war."  It  is  the 
high  glorification  of  the  outer  ear,  but 
[  is  it  hearing  at  all  in  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing Beethoven?  Is  it  not  stopping  the 
air  waves  at  the  mere  outside  portal 
of  the  temple  and  refusing  to  let  them 
press  in  to  be  translated  into  dances, 
lyric  lark  song,  anthem  of  praise? 

Extreme  as  this  last  illustration  may 
seem,  it  none  the  less  calls  attention  to 
a  great  deal  of  mischievous,  or  worse, 
confusion  that  is  rife  in  the  world  to- 
day. Work  it  dextrously  as  one  may, 
no  one  sense  can  be  made  to  take  the 

[place  of  another  sense.  The  fragrance 
of  a  rose  cannot  be  got  at  through  the 
eye,  nor  the  flavor  of  a  melon  through 
the  ear.  Very  instructive  may  it  be, to 
reduce  the  raptures  of  a  pair  of  young 
lovers  to  terms  of  matter  and  motion, 
but  the  outcome  of  it  is  not  Shake- 
speare's "Romeo  and  Juliet."  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  apathy  or  positive  scepti- 
cism on  religious  matters  of  today  is 
born  of  the  simple  fact  that  the  or- 
gans that  testify  to  the  inspiration,  com- 
fort, uplift  and  peace  of  religion  are 
simply  speculated  on  and  not  called  into 
action.     Conscious  sense  of  moral  obli- 


gation, heartfelt  gratitude  for  blessings. 
\  hunger  and  thirst  after  perfection,  these 

are  the  spiritual  responses  that  make 

religion  natural  and  inevitable.    Reduce, 

if  you  will,  to  terms  of  matter  and 
j   motion  Christ's  agony  in  the  garden  of 

Gethsemane,    and    you     will    get,     no 

doubt,  some  striking  physiological  psy- 
chology.   But  if  this  is  all  you  achieve, 

you   will"  get,   along   with   it,   a    barren 

mind,  a  lifeless  heart,  a  mechanical  uni-    \«\  a  Q  V  ^  \\\     ^«\"A3,\    \^* 

verse,  a  godless,  inhuman  void. \~  V=  ^  ^  > 

?    PACESj',  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  TV. 
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CELEBRATED  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  DR.  SAMUEL  HOWE'S  BIRTH 


Among  Those  Who  Paid  Tribute  to  the 

Famous  Brown  Alumnus  Was 

Prof.  Manatt. 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 


Boston,    Nov.    12.-  !0th    anniver- 

sary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  Grldley 
Howe,  whom  Whittier  styled  the  "Cad- 
mus of  the  Blind,"  was  observed  Mon- 
day by  exercises  in  Tremont  temple  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  graduate  asso- 
ciations of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 

Senator  George  F.  Hoar  presided.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by 
Miss    Lydia    Hayes. 

Dr.  Hale  read  a  letter  from  Helen  Kel- 
ler,   the   deaf-blind    sophomore    at    Rad- 


sity,  from  which  Dr.  Howe 
ated,  SDoke  of  him  ?.s  an  alumnus  of 
Brown,  and  as  a  champion  of  Greek  in- 
iidence.  "The  mission  of  the  Turk," 
lie  said,  is  to  put  out  the  lisrht:  Dr. 
ll'iwe's  life  work,  was  to  turn  It  on. 
Oh,  for  a  Howe  behind  every  throne  of 
Europe,  that  the ,  prince  of  darkness, 
uresent  butcher  of  the  Bosphorus, 
pe  extern i nab 

Senator  Hoar  said  that  Dr.  Howe  was 

■mi-  of  the  greatest  figures  in  American 

ory,    a   great   reformer   and   a  gTeat 

inoral  champion.     Senator      Hoar      sa'd 
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cllffe    college,    paying    a   tribute   to    Dr 
titowe,  "who  pave  light  to  the  blind  and 
Kp7angu*T6  to  thedeaf.  Sitting  In  com- 
fort  todav    I    wonder    what    would  to 
been  my  condition  had  he  not   lived 

^MlS'  Knnite  Poulson  spoke  upon  the 
-Education  of  the  Blind."  She  ave  a 
svnopsis  of  Dr.  Howe's  system  lot  edu- 
aurn,  with  special  reference  to  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman.  She  referred  to  Dr 
Howe  as  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 
Dr.  J.  Irvi  tt  of  Brown  univer- 


^tim^iinton  (SJtote. 


SUNDAY,  NOV  17,  1901. 


Blaisdell  Had  Once  Saved  $30,000-Reardon  De- 
vised Electrotype  Plates  and  a  System  of 
Vibrating  Electric  Bells-Perry  is  a  Lawyer 
and  May  be  a  Mayor-Hawks,  With  the  Ad- 
ditional  Handicap  of  a  Cork  Leg,  Writes 
Poetry— Bowen,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel. 


STEPHEN    J.     BLAISDELL. 


Blind  men  are  succeeding  in  business. 
When    Stephen   J.    Blaisdell   of   Soutn 
Boston  died  recently  and  by  will  left  m 
trust  $10,000  to  be  used  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  the  happiness  of   the  un- 
Teens  students  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion   there  was  much  wondering  as  to 
how  the  old  man  accumulated  so  large 
a  sum  of  money. 
He  earned  it  all  in  trade. 
He  grew  to  be  wealthier  than  the  ma- 
jority    of     fortunate     individuals    who 
ios£*  two   good   eyes   each,   but  have 
5      in    their    pocket    books,    through  ] 
wffch    the    coin    and    the    scrip    of    the  ■ 
r\tm|faCffillncameeaSom    P^PPf -*. 

!ft  £°  th|fHnCdyfrom  'birt^He  e'ntertd 
^Pe'rWns'fnsrituUonasa  state  pupil 
™„  97    1844     Seven  years  later  he  was 

ll.ttle  f  r«Sd  sewing  machines.  He  made 
pianos  a™f.eSs  and  kept  his  own 
his   own    collections    ar  »        o£  dot3 

accounts  by  the  brame     ^  lug 

<0IBlvbookwassoon   at  hie   com- 
Irtndbaandb0h°is    financial    standing    im- 
|  pr|ved  perceptibly. 


H-or  tne  past  3D  years,  since  leaving 
th«  institution  on  the  hill  in  South  Bos- 
ton nVhad  resided  in  that  vicinity.  His 
figure  had  been  a  familiar  one  In  the 
Sfano  warerooms  over  town  and  though 
P'Slv -blind,  he  had  traveled  hither  and 
♦  hither  alone,  selling  and  renting  musi- 
cal Instruments.  He  would  drive  a  close 
tinrtrain    but  was  not  trlcK> . 

"iver    encumbering    himself    with    a 
family   he  saved  and  saved  and  saved 

■mi    savings    at    one    time    probably 
amounted  to  more  than  $30,000    but  an 
unprofitable  investment  reduced  his  for- 
tune by  at  least  $20,000. 
Buving  the  house  at  163  O  st,  he  ntteo. 
|    tirT  the  lower  floor  for  a  home,  and  em- 
ployed a  widow  as  a  housekeeper.    The 
suites  above  were  let  to  tenants.    That 
I    house,  some  land,  a  few  old  pianos  and 
about  $1000  in  cash  constitute  the  estate 

t0Mry  Blaisdell   sat  conversing  with  Mr 
Reardon     a    brother    in    blindness     not 
very    many    months    before    his    death, 
when  he  suddenly  remarked    "I  suppose 
the  boys  up  there  (referring  to  the  Per-, 
kins   institution)    are   kind   of  hard   up; 
they    were    in    my    day."     Mr    pardon 
agreed    that    such    was    the    fact.     Mi 
Blaisdell   queried:    "Don't   you    thin*   it 
would   be  \   good   idea   for  the  boys   to 
have  a  little  money  that  they  could  call 
their     own?"      Mr     Reardon     assented 
And    so    it    came    to    pass    that    the    old 
blind    piano    dealer   left   his    fortune   in 
trust  to  be  distributed  to  the  pupils  of 
the  school  where  he  was  educated,  the 
distribution  of  gifts  to  be  made  on  holi- 
days  or  on  graduation  days. 

Dennis  A.   Reardon,   whose  name  has 
come    naturally     into      this      series      of 


sketches,  holds  a  prominent  position  in 
the  list  of  the  sightless  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  world  in  spite  of  their 
Infirmity.  He  is  a  mechanic  of  ability, 
the  holder  of  several  patents  as  an  in- 
ventor, an  architect,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  deep  study  of  the  science  of 
electricity. 

The  director  of  the  Perkins  institu- 
tion sent  for  this  mechanical  and  scien- 
tific genius  and  he  walked  into  the  re- 
ception rcom  unaccompanied,  a  screw- 
driver in  his  hand.  He  was  asked  to 
furnish  some  information  to  the  writer. 
"I'll  do  so,"  exclaimed  Mr  Reardon, 
^'just  as   soon  as  I  fix  that  bell." 

The  newspaper  caller  was  struck  with 
the  cool  assurance  of  this  elderly  per- 
son with  a  gray  beard,  who  walked 
around  chairs  and  tables  that  he  could 
not  see  and  did  not  attempt  to  feel. 
How  was  he  to  find  the  bell?  How  was 
he  to  fix  it  after  he  had  found  it?  But 
both  problems  were  easily  solved  by 
him,  who,  a;s  he  expressed  it,  had 
learned  to  know  every  brick  and  plank 
In  the  whole  set  of  buildings  co?inected 
with   the   institution. 

Mr  Reardon  was  stricken  blind  when 
he  was  28  years  old.  For  months  he 
was  confined  within  doors.  When  he 
did  go  out  into  the  world  again  and 
for  two  years  thereafter  he  never  al- 
lowed another  to  even  touch  his  arm 
as  an  assistant.  True,  he  received  cer- 
tain bad  tumbles,  one  at  the  old  court 
house  steps  back  of  city  hall,  but  he 
learned  to  go  up  and  down  and  across 
Boston  without  any  help.  Today  fce 
ofttirr.es  has  a  companion,  for  the  streets 
are  more  crowded,  and,  being  a  busy- 
man,  he  wishes  to  save  time. 

"Anybody  can  shut  his  eyes,"  says  Mr 
Reardon,  "and  by  counting  the  streets 
can  tell  when  he  has  roached  Milk  from 
Boylston  along  Washington.  But  a 
blind  man  can  forget  to  count  and  yet 
be  aware  that  he  has  arrived  at  the 
Old  South  church.  He  can  tell  simply 
by  the  night  of  the  curbstone.  He  ob- 
,  serves  little  things  which  are  unob- 
served by  thoso  who  can  see." 

This  gentleman  is  the  manager  of  the 
printing  plant  at  tho  Perkins  institution, 
which  employs  a  force  sufficient  to  pub- 
lish several  books  and  other  works  an- 
nually. He  locks  up  the  forms  and  pats 
the   forms  on   the  presses.     He  has  de- 


j,  vised  much  of  the  mechanism  of  the  01- 
-  >  flee.  Back  in  1881  the  electrotype  plates, 
■which  do  the  embossing,  weighed  nine 
pounds  each,  and  cost  $2.50  to  the  page. 
The  plates  which  his  genius  created 
■weigh  five  ounces,  and  the  cost  has 
been  reduced  to  Go  cents  per  page. 

He  invented  and  patented  calks  for 
a  horseshoe  which  could  be  removed 
from  the  shoe  for  sharpening.  These 
were  exhibited  at  Mechanics  fair  once 
and  won  a  medal. 

He  invented  a  door  check. 

He-  was  the  first  to  ring  mone  than 

one  vibrating  bell  on  a  single  circuit, 
and  that  was  at  a  period  when  electric- 
ity practically  applied  was  in  its  in- 
fancv,  and  when  electricians  declared  in 
advance  that  the  scheme  was  not  feas- 
ible. Alexander  Graham  Bell,  before  the 
days  of  his  telephone  fame,  went  and 
examined  the  invention  and  thought  it 
i  to  be  a  good  thing.  . 

"But  that  is  an  old  story,"  exclaimed 
Mr  Reardon.  "Everybody  rings  vibrat- 
ing bells  that  way  now,  in  schoolrooms, 
in  business  establishments  and  along  the 
railroad  tracks.  The  theory  was  similar 
to  that  which  in  later  years  made  in- 
candescent lighting  possible." 

He  worked  and  worked  on  the  tele- 
phone problem.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Fitchburg  railroad  management  he 
fitted  up  a  long  distance  line,  using  the 
wires  of  that  company.  He  failed  to 
get  the  desired  results,  but  the  fact 
simply  goes  to  prove  that  he  had  the 
idea  that  such  long  distance  communi- 
cation might  be  possible  long  before  it 
was  established  between  cities  and 
to_wns  widely  separated. 

W'riiTe  experimenting  with  the  tele- 
phone in  embryo  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution, a  buzzer  in  operation  at  one  end 
of  the  wire,  a  man  walked  into  the 
room  one  night  with  a  light.  Immedi- 
ately the  sound  en  the  line  increased  in 
volume.  He  thought  at  first  that  the 
visitor  must  have  a  magnet  on  his  per- 
son. But  it  turned  out  that  the  light 
had  effected  the  silenium.  Based  on 
this  incident  and  further  experiments 
with  electricity,  silenium  and  light,  he 
suggested  the  possibility  of  artificial  vi- 
sion for  the  blind  in  cases  where  the 
optic  nerve  was  intact.  The  suggestion 
got  into  the  newspapers  and  he  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over  the 
world. 

"The  trouble  with  a  blind  man  in  sci- 
entific research,"  says  Mr  Reardon,  "is 
that  all  books  are  not  open  to  him  as 
to  those  who  are  not  blind.  He  thinks 
he  has  discovered  something  perhaps 
only  to  find  out  later  that  somebody  has 
discovered  the  same  thing  before  him." 

He  has  charge  of  all  the  buildings  of 
the  Perkins  institution.  He  acts  as  the 
architect  to  prepare  in  raised  lines  all 
the  plans  for  al!  the  new  buildings  of 
the  institution,  which  are  put  into  black 

and  white  on  paper  by  a  hired  drafts- 
man. He  knows  the  exact  needs  as  to 
the  character  of  the  rooms  and  stair- 
ways and  fire  escapes  better  than  would 
any  professional  architect  from  outside 
and  his  skill  saves  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. There  have  been  cases  where  a 
carpenter  with  good  eyes  has  been  un- 
able to  see  how  to  make  certain  re- 
pairs and  alterations  and  this  blind 
man  has  come  upon  the  scene  and  has 
told  the  mechanic  how  to  do  the  job, 
.  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  con- 
struction. 

"There  are  certain  things,"  says  Mr 
Reardon,  "that  a  man  without  eyes 
can't  do.  He  can't  be  a  plumber,  be- 
cause he  can't  feel  the  hot  joints.  He 
can't  ride  a  bicycle  alone  in  the  crowd- 
id  streets  of  a  city;  perhaps  he  might 
ride  one  out  on  the  plains  if  the  plains 
were  big  enough.  But  he  can  do  a  host 
of  things  and  do  them  well.  I  guess 
that's  all  you  want  of  me." 

With  that  last  remark  the  inventor, 
the  master  printer,  the  architect,  the 
blind  man  of  science,  combined  in  a 
single  person  arose,  screwdriver  in 
hand,  dodged  the  chairs  and  the  table 
that  were  in  his  way  and  walked  out  of 
the  reception  room  with  a  cheery  good- 
by. 

Frank  H.  Kilbourne  is  a  pianoforte 
dealer  in  Boston.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  since  the  age  of  4.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Perkins  institution  in  1872. 
He  taught  music  In  the  outside  world 
for  eight  years  and  then  returned  to  the 
institution,  where  he  was  a  teacher  for 
a  dozen  years.  He  is  an  excellent  pian- 
ist and  player  of  the  cornet.  Finally  he 
went  into  business  for  himself  and  has 
been  successful,  his  establishment  be- 
ing at  37  Boylston  st.  He  has  been  named 
as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Blaisdell 
fund. 

William  B.  Perry  of  New  Bedford  is  a 
blind  man  who  has  succeeded  in  the 
law  and  politic.  He  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  boyhood  which  practically  de- 
prived him  of  his  sight.  He  went  to  the 
Perkins  institution,  was  graduated  as 
the  valedictorian  of  his  class  and  was 
an  Instructor  there  for  a  year.  He  was 
graduated  from  Amherst  college  in  1892 
and  from  the  Harvard  lav/  school  in  1 
The  little  that  he  could  see  with  his 
eyes  helped  him  to  travel  about  but  did 
not  count  much  for  college  and  law 
study.  He  utilized  such  books  as  the 
Perkins  institution  library  could  furnish, 
but  he  accon  I   most  by  exchang- 

ing   services    with     his    roommate       He 
would  do  typewriting  while  the  comrade 


of  those  days  would  read  aloud.  Mr 
Perry  has  served  several  terms  as  a 
councilman  and  this  fall  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
Bedford. 

John  N.  Marble,  now  of  Springfield, 
formerly  of  Fitchburg,  has  prospered 
not  onlv  in  piano  tuning,  in  which  so 
many  of  the  sightless  are  engaged,  but 
also  in  real  estate.  

William  Severns  and  Wells  Trumbull 
of  Lowell  have  taught  music  and  cre- 
ated business  in  piano  tuning  to  such 
an  extent  that  they-  are  pointed  out  as 
blind  men  who  have  won  In  the  battle 
of  the  world  conspicuously.  Severns 
not  long  ago  declined  a  position  which 
carried  a  salary  of  $600.  Both  he  and 
Trumbull  are  making  good  money  by 
their  industry  and  skill. 

Andrew  H.  Park  died  five  or  six  years 
ago,  but  in  his  lifetime  he  was  a  blind 
mathematician  of  note.  He  taught  at 
the  Perkins  institution.  When  he  re- 
tired from  teaching  he  bought  a  farm  in 
South  Chelmsford,  nnd'  upon  it  resided 
until  the  end  of  his  days. 

Clarence  Hawks  of  South  Hadle;-  is 
doubly  handicapped  in  the.  fieht  for  a 
place  in  literature.  With  vision  ob- 
scured, he  has  a  cork  leg— lame,  as  well 
as  blind.  Yet  be  Is  a  poet  and  has  writ- 
ten poems  of  merit  which  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  magazines.  He  has  published 
two  volumes  of  verse. 

Benjamin  Bowen  once  represented  the 
blind  hereabouts  m  the  ministry.  He  is 
now  an  old,  old  man,  past  80,  residing  in 
Dorchester.  With  age  has  come  deaf- 
ness, so  that  conversation  with  him  is 
difficult. 

C  F.  Frazer,  a  graduate  of  the  Per- 
kins institution,  is  the  principal  of  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Halifax,  and 
Aaron   C.   Blakeslle  is   the  director   of 

music  at  the  Michigan  state  school  for 
the  blind. 

The  list  of  men,  born  sightless  or 
struck  sightless,  who  have  accomplished 
something  in  trade  and  literature  and 
music  might  be  extended,  but  sufficient 
has  been  written  here  to  indicate  that 
the  system  of  education  which  originat- 
ed in  Massachusetts  has  brought  count- 
less luckless  human  beings  not  simply 
intellectual  pleasures,  but  the  means  of 
gaining  at  least  a  good  livelihood  and 
perchance  a  moderate  fortune. 





Date 


{,  Howe  well  he  did  it  was  aptly  told 
Monday  In  Boston  at  the  memorial  ser- 
vice in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind. 


: ! 


•  FRIEND    OF    THE    BLlTvfD. 

At    a    celebration  in     honor     of     Dr. 

ue!  G.  Howe,  his  wife  said  that  her 

and's  woik  showed  ■what  one  good 

,  i rung    man    could    do    for     humanity." 

Few    people    realize    the    force    of    woll 

directed   effort   in   a    good   cause   or  of 

resolute   adherence   to    principle. 

Dr.  Howe  devoted  his  wealth  and 
genius  to  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and 
in  the  words  of  Helen  Kellar.  one  of 
his  beneficiaries,  the  length  and 
breadth  and  sweep,  if  not  the  beauties 
of  the  heavens  were  brought  within  the 
giasp  of  the  blind.  He  worked  to  give 
to  the  Mind  and  in  this  he  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as   that   is   Dossible. 


...,:.••.. 


One  of  the  dead  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  in 
South  Boston,  Stephen  Blaisdell,  whose 
industry  enabled  him  to  lay  away  some 
$10,000,  turns  this  money  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pupils  of  that  institution. 
Ue  asks  his  executors  to  give  every 
pupil  of  the  Perkins  institution  $1  on 
or  before  February  12  of  each  year, 
with  which  to  celebrate  Lincoln  day. 
If  the  fund  suffices,  a  like  sum  to  be 
paid  each  pupil  on  or  before  the  Fourth 
of  July.  ^^ 

...B.o.s  to  n .  Ma  3  3  (Gazette 


y^^V"l-6"l-80l 


A  plan  which  provided  for  the  re- 
moval of  Ihe  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  from  its  present  situation  at 
4028  Washing-ton  street,  to  a  more 
commodious  house  on  Mt  Vernon 
street,  Roxbury,  appears  to  have 
aroused  strong  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  residents  of  this  last  named 
street,  resulting  in  a  change  of  plan 
as  to  the  future  home  of  the  nnrcov,,- 

- 


0    m 

Blind  Blaisdell  left  his  fortune  as  a 
bequest  to  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind;  another  case 
of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  as  it 
were. 


araaica  jflai 

Date 


MOV    16    1901 

rORTHEHO'LID'AYS: 


The  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  been  left  ten  thousand  dollars  by 
Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  of  Boston,  a  grad- 
uate of  that  institution,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  afflictiou,  managed  to  accumulate 
the  above  sum  which  he  now  leaves  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inmates. 

In  his  will,  filed  Wednesday,  the  tes- 
tator places  his  property  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  E.  Bourne,  Frank  H.  Kil- 
bourue  and  Deunis  A.  Reardon,  the  lat- 
ter two  of  whom  are  blind,  who  are 
named  as  executors  and  trustees. 

Ofteu  Mr.  Blaisdell  had  remarked 
that  he  had  seen  the  time  when  he 
would  like  to  have  had  ten  cents  in  his 
pocket  to  celebrate  on  days  of  uational 
rejoicing  and  that  thought  evidently 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind  when  he 
made  his  will. 

The  will  says  :  "  They  (the  trustees) 
are  to  pay  to  each  pupil  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  kin- 
dergarten connected  with  the  same,  one 
dollar  on  or  before  Februery  12  of  each 
year,  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Liucoln, 
and  in  commemoration  of  his  freeing 
the  slaves  and  preserving  the  union,  and 
this  is  to  be  called  the  Blaisdell  fund. 

"If  the  amount  of  money  warrants 
it,  and  the  trustees  deem  it  advisable,  I 
also  direct  that  they  pay  a  like  sum    to 


I  to  each  of  said  pupils  on  of  before  July 
4  of  each  year.  If  the  trustees  consider 
it  best,  instead  of  the  last  payment  they 
may  pay  to  the  graduates  each  year 
from  $10  to  $15. 

"They  are  to  pay  this  amount  from 
the  income,  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient, 
from  the  principal  until  the  whole  has 
been  exhausted. 

"If  for  any  reason  they  cannot  use  it 
for  the  blind  as  provided  above,  they 
are  then  to  have  authority  to  use  the 
income  and  the  principal  for  some  pat- 
riotic purpose,  and  my  choice  is  to  the 
American  citizen  association,  of  which 
Robert  Long  is  now  the  head,  the  ti  me 
and  amounts  to  be  at  the  discretion  of 
the  said  trustees. 


Lowell 


1 


NOV  le 


I90f. 


One  of  the  dead  graduates  of  the 
Perkins  in-titution  for  the  blind  in 
South  rJoston,  Stephen  J.  Blaisdell, 
whose  industry  enabled  him  to  lay- 
away  some  $10,000,  turns  this  money 
to  the  benefii.  of  the  pupils  of  that  in- 
stiiution.  He  asks  his  executors  to 
•give  every  pupil  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution $1  on  or  before  February  12 
ox'  each  year,  with  which  to  celebrate 
Lincoln  Uay.  Jf  the  fur. J  suffices,  a  like 
sum  is  to  be  paid  each  pupil  on  or  be- 
fore the  Fourth  of  July.  This  plan  is 
certainly  calculated  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness. 

•SaJeffi- Ma& 





The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  blind,  was  ob- 
served with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  in 
Boston,  eminent  men  like  Senator  Hoar 
and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  participating  in  the 
exercises  at  the  Perkins  Institute.  At  the 
special  services  held  at  the  Barnard  Me- 
morial on  Warrenton  street,  Rev.  B.  F. 
McDaniel,  formerly  of  Salem  made  the 
addrtss  in  the  form  of  a  tdfc  to  the  chil- 
dren. He  told  them  about  Dr.  Howe's 
work  amonz  the  Greeks  during  their 
fight  for  liberty,  about  his  arrest  in  Ger 
many,  his  invention  of  raised  letter 
books  for  the  blind,  and  his  work  with 
Lama  Bridgman.  — *— **n 


STRANGE  CASEJN  COURT. 

Mrs.  Pratt,  *he  Complainant,  Was  Blind— 

The  Defendant,  Edgar  E.  Hainey, 

Deaf  and  Dumb. 


I  One  of  the  strangest  cases  ever  tried  In 
the  South  Boston  court  came  up  before 
Tudse  Fallon  yesterday  morning,  the  com- 

Iplalnant  being  MrB.  Grace  Pratt,  and  the 
defendant,  who  is  charged  with  the  lar- 
ceny   of   three   $5    bills,    being   Edgar    E. 

HThee>cornplalnant   in    the   case   is   blind, 
while  the  defendant  is  deaf  and  dumb. 

Ed-ar  B.  Hainey  is  colored,  little  more 
than"  an    overgrown    boy;    Mrs.    Pratt    is 
more  than  middle-aged  and  fair     Though 
m    „cMps    n  so  many  respects  they  were, 
Porting  to  rtie  testimony,  friends 
The  alleged  larceny  occurred  on  Nov.  5. 
TS-e„,.    ctebblns.  on  Hroadway. 
at.rH0?iratt  testified  to  tfalnev  calling  on 
•  MrSn    Nov     5      Owing  Jo   hi'.-   affliction, 
nur  pldnot   tell  whethVr  the  person  In 
l8he    H„^k    was    Hainey    «,r    not.    but    she 
!  lhe*  *  »hV  could  tell  bv  the  sense  of  touch. 
|Stftd«   Faffo"  did  not  Ml  that  he  could 
admlfthls  f  ^dence.      I 

^nnHainey  called.  and\to  going  to  the 
Tador  and  thence  to  her  ipartments. 


Charles    E.    Scallan,    t 
hotel,    testified    that    Mrs.    Pratt    wa 
lodger   at   the   hotel.     He  saw   the  defen- 
dant Nov.  5. 

Mrs.  Scallan,  wife  of  the  proprietor, 
tiried  that  defendant  left  the  hotel  shortly 
after    2    o'clock.       She      remembered    the 
money  in  question,  as  she  had  counted  it 
,  for  Mrs.   Pratt. 

State  Agent  Bagley  stated  that  he  knew 
the  defendant  to  be  a  bad  person.  "He 
was  first  brought  to  my  attention  in 
1899,"  he  said,  "when  he  was  arrested  in 
Roxburv  for  the  larceny  of  a  bicycle.  He 
later  went  to  the  Hartford  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  and  was  expelled  from 
;  that  place  owing  to  his  bad  behavior.  He 
was  then  sent  to  the  Lyman  school,  and 
I  from  there  was  sent  out  on  a  farm  in 
Maine.  While  there  he  attempted  to  kill 
the  man  and  woman  in  whose  employ  he 
was,  and  was  accordingly  discharged. 
Last  May  he  also  got  into  trouble  by 
stealing  a  permy-in-the-slot  machine." 

Judge  Fallon  said:  "He  certainly  has  a 
bad  history,  but  the  evidence  in  this  par- 
ticular case  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  charge."  The  case  was  then  dis- 
missed. 


INSTITUTION  BUYS. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  has  taken 
title  to  a  corner  property  on  Centre  and 
Day  streets.  Roxbury,  consisting  of  a 
frame  building  and  14,400  feet  of  land. 
The  parcel  has  an  assessed  valuation  of 
510  900.  the  land  being  taxed  on  $9400. 

Caroline  E.  Spooner  and  another  were 

the  grantors.        

from :■ 


V  18  1§01 
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C  H.  HAYDEN  WILL  ALLOWED. 


Contestants  Offer  No  Evidence 
in  the  Probate  Court. 


E28ta.<e  Valued  at  $70O,000  at  Stake- 
Almost    All    Is    Given    to    Public 
Charities  —  Testamentary       Wit- 
nesses   Heard    by    Judge    McKim 
Before  Decision  Is  Made. 
Judge   McKim,   in    the   probate  court, 
today,    decided    to    allow    the    will    and 
codicil  of  Charles  H.   Hayden,   who  re- 
sided at   144  Marlboro   street,    and   who 
died  on  Aug.  28  last,   leaving  an  estate 
of   the    value   of   $700,000,    almost   all   of 
which  is  given  to  public  charities. 

The  will  and  codicil  were  opposed  by 
some  relatives  of  the  deceased,  Includ- 
ing William  P.  Hayden,  a  nephew,  and 

Lucy  E.  Smith,  a  niece.  The  court  al- 
lowed the  instruments  after  hearing 
the  testamentary  witnesses,  who  were 
George  J.  Tufts,  Fred  A.  Jones  and 
William  E.  Bowen  to  the  will,  which 
was  made  Sept.  6,  1899,  and  George  J. 
Tufts,  Russell  J.  Goodnow  and  Charles 
H.  Watson,  witnesses  to  the  codicil, 
which  was  made  on  Feb:  7,  1901.  The 
contestants'  counsel  said  they  would 
not  offer  any  evidence  at  this  time. 

The  nearest  blood  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased are  Sarah  E.  Delano,  a  sister; 
Charles  F.  Hayden,  William  P.  Hayden, 
Frank  S.  Hayden,  William  L.  Thayer, 
Frank  H.  Thayer,  Charles  E.  Hayden, 
Henry  G.  Thayer,  Lucy  E.  Smith  and 
Mary  Holmes. 

The  will  contains  the  following  per- 
sonal gifts:  $10,000  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  E.  Deland;  the  dwelling  house  at 
24  Medford  street,  Chelsea,  to  his 
nephew,  Edward  L.  Thayer;  the  income 
for  life  of  $40,000  to  his  niece,  Emily  M. 
Hayden;  $2000  to  his  grandniece,  Caro- 
line G.  Hayden;  the  income  for  life  and 
while  unmarried  of  $30,000  to  Minnie  B. 
Baxter  of  Bristol,  R.  I.;  the  income  of 
$20,000  for  life  and  while  unmarried  to 
Augusta  V.  Baxter,  and  $10,000  to  George 
F.   Manning. 

The  public  bequests  are:  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital.  $100,000;  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  on  Huntington  avenue, 
$50,000;  Massachusetts  Charitable  Eye 
and  Bar  Infirmary,  $60,000;  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  $100,000.  for  the  purchase  of 
modern  paintings  by  American  artists. 

The  residue  of  his  estate,  comprising 
at  least  half  of  It,  Is  divided  equally 
among  the  Massachusetts  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals, 
the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  the  Home  for  Aged  Wom- 
en, the  Children's  Mission,  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  the  Boston  Home  for  In- 
curables and  the  Massachusetts  .Sbci'et  v 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelt'  to  Chil- 
dren. 


George  5.  Manning  of  Medford  and 
George  A.  Gibson  are  the  executors 

Alfred  Hemenway  appeared  for  the 
will  and  George  Fred  Williams,  Andreas 
Blume  and  Roscoe  E.  Learned  for  the 
..contestants, 
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Boston  transcript 

MONDAY,     NOVEMBER    18.    lOOl 


HAYDEN    WILL    ALLOWED 


Nephew  and  Niece  Appeared  in  Opposition 
— Bulk  of  Property  Goes  to  Charity 

Judge  McKiir  of  the  Probate  Court  today 
allowed  the  will  of  Charles  H.  Hayden 
which  gives  the  greater  part  of  a  $700,0 hi 
estate  to  charity.  The  bequests  were  pub- 
lished recently. 

The  petition  for  the  admission  of  the  will 
to  probate  was  opposed  by  William  P.  Hay- 
den and  Lucie  E.  Stone,  nephew  and  niece 
respectively  of  the  testator.  Witnesses  to 
the  will  and  codicil  were  heard  by  the  Court 
this  forenoon.  Their  testimony  was  of  the 
formal  character  to  the  effect  that  the 
testator  was  of  sound  mind  when  he  signed 
the  will,  etc.  His  honor  allowed  the  will 
after  hearing  this  testimony. 
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OBITUARY. 


Stephen  J.  Blaisdell. 

Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  the   blind  man 

vho  died  in  8outh  Boston   last  week, 

tnd  left  in  truet    $10,000  to  be  uied  to 

>romote  the  happiness    of  the  unsee- 

ng students  of  thePerkins  Institute  for 

be  blind,  was  well  known  in  this  city. 

ie  has  five  nephews  and  a  niece    liv- 

ng  here  as  follows:  Mrs.  Philip  Kings- 

•ury,  Mrs.  Addie  TerrilJ,    Mrs.  Lizzie 

iVilson.  Otis  Blaisdell   and  Augustus 

ilaiedell.        The    deceased    was    the 

>rotber  of  the  late  Orrin  and   Samuel 

Blaisdell,  formerly  of  this  city,  and  ol 

Miss  Blaisdell    who  recently    died  at 

ihe  Old  Ladies  Home 

The  following  obituary  is  from  the 
Boston  Globe:  "There  was  much 
wondering  us  to  how  the  old  man  ac- 
cumulated so  large  a  sum  of  money. 
He  earned  it  all  in  trade. 
He  grew  to  be  wealthier  than  the 
majority  of  fortunate  individuals  who 
possess  two  good  eyes  each,  but  have 
leaks  in  their  pocket  booker;  through 
which  the  <join  and  the  scrip  of  the 
realm  escapes  in  streams. 

Mr.BJaisdell  came  from  Phippsburg, 
Me.,  to  this  city  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. He  had  been  blind  from  birth. 
He  entered  the  Perkins  institution  as 
a  State  pupil  May  27,  1844.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  removed  to  the 
work  department  where  mattresses 
and  mats  were  manufactured.  There 
he  remained  until  1869. 

Prior  to  his  departure  from  the 
school  and  the  shop  where  he  had  been 
taugbt  so  thoroughly  be  engaged  in 
outside  business  in  a  small  way.  Then 
he  bad  little  or  no  capital.  He  sold  and 
rented  pianos  and  sewiDg  machines. 
He  made  his  own  collections  and  kept 
his  own  accounts  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem ot  dots  formed  by  a  bed,  a  ruler 
and  a  stylus. 

A  bank  book  was  soon  at  his  com- 
mat  d  and  his  financial  standing  im- 
proved perceptibly. 

For  the  past  thirty  years, since  leav- 
ing the  institution  on  the  hill  in  South 
Boston,  he  had  resided  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Hid  figure  bad  been  a  familiar  one 
in  the  piano  warerooms  over  town 
and,  though  totally  blind,he  had  trav- 
elled hitber  and  thither  alone,  selling 
and  renting  musical  instruments.  He 
would  drive  a  close  bargain  but  was 
not  trickv. 


V 


.Never  encumbering  himself  with  a 
family,  he  saved  and  saved  and  saved. 
His  savings  at  one  time  probably 
amounted  to  more  than  $30,000,  but  an 
unprofitable  investment  reduced  his 
fortune  by  at  least  $20  000. 

Buying  the  house  at  163  O  st,  he  fit- 
ted up  the  lower  floor  for  a  home,  and 
employed  a  widow  as  a  housekeeper. 
The  suites  above  were  let  to  tenants. 
That  house,  some  land,  a  few  old 
pianoB  and  about  $1000  in  cash  consti- 
tute the  estate  today. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  6at  conversing  with 
Mr.  Reardon,  a  brother  in  blindness, 
not  very  irany  months  before  his 
death,  when  be  suddenly  remarked,4'I 
suppose  the  boys  up  there  (referring 
to  the  Perkins  institution)  are  kind  of 
bard  ud;  they  were  in  my  day."  Mr. 
Keardon  agreed  that  such  w»s  the 
fact.  Mr.  Blaisdell  queried:  "Don't 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  boys  to  have  a  little  money  that 
they  could  call  their  own?"  Mr  Raar- 
don  assented.  And  so  it  fame  to  pass 
that  the  old  blind  piano  dealer  left  his 
fortuue  in  trust  to  be  distributed  to 
!  the  pupils  of  the  echool  where  be  was 
educated,  the  distribution  of  gifts  to 
i  be  made  en  holidays  or  on  graduation 
days  £ 

Many  people  from  this  city  have  re- 
ceived education  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute ..-mi 


It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  Dr. 
Howe's  noble  d<  eds  will  receive  their 
due  tribute  of  affection  and  gratitude, 
in  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  his 
great  labors  and  splendid  victories  for 
humanity. 

With  kind  greetings,  in  which  my 
teacher  joins  me,  I  am  affectionately 
your  friend,  Helen  Keller. 

Cambridge,    Nov.   10. 
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LETTER    OF   HELEN    KELLE 

Read  at  the  Exercises  Held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  in  Commemoration  of 
the  Hundredth  Birthday  of  Dr.  Howe. 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  read  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D., 
at  the  Memorial  exercises  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  on  Monday  afternoon  in 
commemoration  of  the  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Howe,  founder  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind: 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hale:  My  teacher  and 
I  expect  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
tomorrow  in  commemoration  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Howe's 
birth.  I  am  writing  now  to  tell  you 
that  I  hope  you  will  express  the  heart- 
felt gratitude  of  those  who  owe  their 
education,  their  opportunities,  their 
happiness  to  him  who  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind  and  gave  the  dumb  lip 
language. 

Sitting  here  in  my  study,  surrounded 
by  my  books,  enjoying  the  sweet  and 
intimate  companionship  of  the  great 
and  the  wise,  I  am  trying  to  realize 
what  my  life  might  have  been  if  Dr. 
Howe  had  failed  in  the  great  task  God 
gave  him  to  perform.  If  he  had  rot 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  Laura  Bridgman's  education  and 
led  her  out  of  the  pit  of  Acheron  back 
to  her  human  inheritance,  should  I  be 
a  sophomore  at  Radcliffe  college  to- 
day-who  can  say?  But  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  about  what  might  have  been 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Howe's  great 
achievement. 

1  think  only  those  who  have  escaped 
that  death-in-life  existence  from  which 
Laura  tiridgman  was  rescued  can  real- 
ize how  isolated,  how  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness, how  cramped  by  its  own  impo- 
tence is  a  soul  without  thought  or 
faith  or  hope.  Words  are  powerless 
to  describe  the  desolation  of  that  pris- 
on house,  or  the  joy  of  the  soul  that  is 
delivered  out  of  its  captivity.  When 
we  compare  the  needs  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe  began 
his  work  with  their  present  usefulness 
and  independence,  we  realize  that  great 
things  have  been  done  in  our  midst. 
What  if  physical  conditions  have  built 
up  high  walls  about  us?  Thanks  to 
our  'friend    and    helper,    our    world    lies 

upward;    the    length   and   breadth   and 

sweep  of  the  heavens  are  ours! 


Date 

MATTERS     CONCERNING    WOMEN." 


THE    FIELD    OF   THEIR   ACTIVITY. 


That  gracious  and  intellectual  per- 
sonality, Miss  Helen  Keller,  whenever 
she  writes  a  letter  which  is  printed  in 
newspapers,  affords  fresh  evidence  of 
the  vast  worth  of  that  system  by  which 
she  has  come  to  her  present  estate.and 
of  the  rare  beneficence  of  that  life,  the 
100th  birthday  anniversary  of  which 
was  lately  observed,  to  which  she  owes 
so  much.  When  the  anniversary  re- 
ferred to  was  about  to  be  celebrated, 
Miss  Keller  wrote  the  letter  which  fol- 
lows to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  and  Dr. 
Hale  read  it  at  the  Tremont  Temple 
exercises.  In  reading  it,  let  our  read- 
ers remember  that  its  author  began 
her  education  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
and  with  no  means  of  conveying  her 
thoughts,  or  of  receiving  impressions 
of  the  thoughts  of  others,  or  of  per- 
ceiving by  sight  as  others  perceive; 
that  she  has  become,  by  study  at  Dr. 
Howe's  great  school,  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution in  South  Boston,  a  very  pro- 
ficient student,  and  has  already  been 
two  or  three  years  at  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, continuing  her  studies,  in  the 
plan  to  acquire  the  highest  education 
offered  to  women.  She  is  under  the 
constant  mental  care  of  her  old  teach- 
er,  Miss  Sullivan: 

"My  Dear  Mr.Hale: — My  teacher  and 
I  expect  to  be  present  at  the  meeting 
to-morrow^  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Howe's  birth. 
I  am  writing  now  to  tell  you  that  I 
hope  you  will  express  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  those  who  owe  their  ed- 
ucation, their  opportunities,  their  hap- 
piness to  him  who  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  blind  and  gave  the  dumb  lip  lan- 
guage. Sitting  here  in  my  study,  sur- 
rounded by  my  books,  enjoying  the 
sweet  and  intimate  companionship  of 
the  great  and  wise,  I  am  trying  to  re- 
alize  what  my  life  might  have  been  if  | 
Dr.  Howe  had  failed  in  the  great  task 
God  gave  him  to  perform. 

I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped 
that  death  in  life  existence  from  which 
Laura  Bridgman  was  rescued  can  real- 
ize how  isolated,  how  shrouded  in 
darkness,  how  cramped  by  its  own  im- 
potence is  a  soul  without  thought  or 
faith  or  hope.  Words  are  powerless  to 
describe  the  desolation  of  that  prison 
house  or  the  joy  of  the  soul  that  is  de- 
livered out  of  -its  captivity. 

Helen    Keller." 


COLORADO  INDEX.     NOV.  14,  1901. 
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Our  Superintendent  received 

some  days  ago  an  invitation  to! 

attend  the  dedication  of  a   newH 

building      at      the      Tennessee 

School  for  the  Blind,   Nov.   11, 

1901.     The   exercises    included 

the      commemoration     of     thej 

one  hundredth    anniversary  of 

the  birth  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the 

founder    of  the  first  school    for 

the  blind  in  America. 


The    JLnte    Tributes  to  Qr.  S.   G.     Howe. 

The  celebration  of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Dr  Samuel  Gridlay  Howe, 
the  emancipator  of  the  blind,  held  No- 
vember 11,  was  a  memorable  occasion. 
Above  the  platform  and  beneath  the  great  J 
organ  of  Tremont  temple  were  massed  the 
children  from  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  Wind;  on  the  platform  were  Dr  Howe  s 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  many  peo- 
ple of  importance  in  philanthropy  and 
education;  in  the  middle  of  this  group  was 
Mrs  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Senator  Hoar, 
and  the  floor  of  the  temple  was  filled 
with  interested  friends  and  sympathizers. 
Speeches  were  made  by  Miss  Lfydia 
Hayes,  the  (blind)  president  of  the  gradu- 
ate association,  Senator  Hoar.  Dr  Hale, 
Miss  Emilie  Poulsson,  who  spoke  of  i>r 
Howe's  work  for  the  blind;  Richard  C 
Humphreys,  who  rehearsed  what  Dr  Howe 
had  done  for  the  feeble-minded;  Frank  P>. 
Sanborn  spoke  of  Dr  Howe  as  he  knew 
him  in  connection  with  the  state  board  of 
charities;  Miss  Mary  Eunice  French  read 
by  touch  Whittier's  poem,  "The  Hero"; 
Prof  Irving  Manatt  of  Brown  university 
spoke  of  Dr  Howe  as  an  alumnus  of 
Brown  and  a  champion  of  Greek  independ- 
ence; and  then  Senator  Hoar  introduced 
Mrs  .Howe,  who  made  a  few  fitting  re- 
marks, which  ended  this  very  interesting 
occasion.  The  most  touching  moment  was 
unquestionably  that  when  Dr  Hale  read  a 
letter  from  Helen  Keller,  that  beautiful 
soul  whose  utterances  are  so  full  of  testi- 
mony to  the  unending  spiritual  life.  There 
are,  strange  to  say,  differing  reports  of  her 
letter,  but  this  seems  to  be  the  true  one:— 

My  Dear  Dr  Hale:  My  teacher  and  I  ex- 
pect to  be  present  at  the  meeting  to-morrow 
in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Dr  Howe's  birth.  I  am  writing  now  to  tell 
you  that  I  hope  you  will  express  the  heartfelt 
gratitude  of  those  who  owe  their  education, 
their  opportunities,  their  happiness  to  him. 
who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  gave 
the  dumb  lip  language.  Sitting  here  in  my 
study,  surrounded  by  my  books,  enjoying  the 
sweet  and  intimate  companionship  of  the 
great  and  the  wise,  I  am  trying  to  realize  what 
FT,  LIf,e  mlSnt  have  been  if  Dr  Howe  had 
failed  in  the  great  task  God  gave  him  to  per- 
form. I  think  only  those  who  have  escaped 
that  death  in  life- existence  from  which  Laura 
Bridgman '-was  rescued  can  realize  how  iso- 
lated,.-'now  shrouded  in  darkness,  how 
cramped  by  its  own  impotence  is  a  soul  with- 
out thought  or  faith  or  hope.  Words  are  pow- 
erless to  describe  the  desolation  of  that  prison 
house  or  the  joy  of  the  soul  that  is  delivered  i 
XJflt  of  its  cantlvitv.   

si  tfi  im 

Date *)■*    --*-•* 

— IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  COURTS. 


Case  of   Dr.  James   K.  Cocke 
in  Court  Again. 


Ellie  T.  Cocke  Sues  Carrie  E.  Greene 
for    Conspiracy     for    Concealing 
Her  Marriage  Which  Resulted  in 
the  Bigamous  Marriage  of  Plain- 
tiff and  Dr.  Cocke. 
The    famous    case    of    Dr.    James    R. 
Cocke,    the    blind   physician,    who   com- 
mitted suicide  April  12,  1900,  was  brought 
up  again  for  argument  in  the  supreme 
judicial  court  yesterday  in  the  form  of 
an   action  of   tort   brought   by   Ellie   Tv 
Cocke    vs.    Carrie    E.    Greene    and    Dr. 
Cocke,  for  conspiracy,  false  representa- 
tions or  negligence  on   the  part  of  the 
defendants,  who  were  husband  and  wife, 
whereby  plaintiff  was  induced   to  enter 
into  a  void  marriage  with  the  male  de- 
fendant. 
The  defendants  were  married  in  1884, 

in  Boston,  but  they  kept  it  a  secret,  be- 
cause she  was  afraid  of  losing  an  In- 
come which  her  father  sent  her.  They 
lived  together  until  August,  1893,  when 
they  separated. 

On  Dec.  7,  1893,  Dr.  Cocke  contracted 
a  bigamous  marriage  with  the  plaintiff, 
and   in   1897   a  child   was   born   to    them. 


±ie  aeseriea  tne  piainun  in  uwi,  /""V.- 
October. 189S,  she  brought  a  i"utii°nnf,  £?£ 
separate  support  against  him,  ana  i« 
brought  a  s  It  «a insc 
another  party  for  the  alienation  of  his 

aTnCF°ebruary.  1900.  he  entered  Into ^an- 
other  bigamous  marriage  with  one  g Har 
rington.  Meanwhile,  on  Oct  12,  i»»»'  ,u'^ 
other  defendant  had  got  a  decree  niaior 
divorce  from  him,  but  he  comm>uea 
suicide  before.  It  had  become  absolve 

from  plaintiff  the  truth  about  her  mat 
tionahle.  ' 

The  Christian  Register 


(30)    [November  21   1901 
Samuel  G.  Howe* 


Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe's  birthday  was  fitly  ob- 
served in  Boston.  Few  men  are  remembered 
with  such  tenderness  and  such  thankfulness  a 
hundred  years  after  they  were  born.  The  cen- 
tury, one  might  say,  when  it  began,  sent  him 
forth  into  life,  that  the  fresh  stamp  on  this  new- 
minted  coin  might  tell,  once  for  all,  what  it  could 
do,  what  it  would  do,  as  God  lives,  and  because 
God  lives.  Courage  and  chivalry,  constancy, 
wisdom  and  enterprise,  daring  and  prudence,  all 
these  are  to  be  read  in  his  character.  Courage, 
chivalry,  and  constancy,  wisdom  and  enterprise, 
daring  and  prudence,  all  these,  I  believe,  will  be 
found  by  the  philosophical  historian  to  be  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  century  which  was  born 
when  Dr.  Howe  was  born.  Close  to  him  here  in 
our  little  New  England  circle  were  George  Ban- 
croft, born  in  1800;  Horace  Bushnell,  born  in 
1802  ;  Waldo  Emerson,  born  in  1803  — no  mean 
contribution  for  two  little  States  to  make  as  the 
century  began,  for  their  gift  to  the  spiritual  re- 
sources of  their  country  and  the  world. 

"Man  is  the  nobler  gro  wth  our  realms  supply, 
And  souls  are  ripened  in  our  Northern  sky. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  written  the  story  of  his  life 
only  too  briefly,  but  with  all  the  charm  of  her 
light  and  easy  pen,— a  life  wonderful  for  its 
romance,  wonderful  in  its  range,  wonderful  in  its 
importance.      Born  where    King    Agur   would 
have  wished,  trained  in  a  Boston  school  and  at 
Brown  College,  he  had  just  such  an  outfit  as  the 
old-fashioned  New-Englander  asks  for  his  sons. 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  prejudiced  perhaps 
by  the  tenderness  of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  has 
sung  that  the  "best-bred  men  were  Brown-bred 
boys."     We  may  not  all  of  us  give  the  full  force 
to  his  superlative  "best";  but  we  will  ask  no- 
where for  better  training  than  young  Howe  got, 
somehow,  in  these  first  twenty  years,  when,  as 
Saint  Paul  says,  he  was  in  the  hands  of  tutors 
and  governors.     It  is  in  nearly  threescore  years 
which  followed,  in  which  he  had  himself  to  train, 
that  we  follow  the  ripening  history  of  the  man. 

He  prepared  himself  to  serve  Greece  by  care- 
ful  and   intelligent  study   of   medicine.      And, 
while  I  have  heard  many  men  blamed  for  offer- 
ing their  swords  to  a  country  not  their  own,  I 
never  heard  of  any  one  but  a  Philistine  of  the 
meanest  grade,  who  saw  anything  but  the  high- 
est loyalty  to  Christian  principle  when  man  or 
woman  gives  life  and  skill   to   the    sick    and 
wounded  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  though  it 
be   under  the  farthest  star.    Trace  along  his 
biography,  and  see  how  its  different  chapters 
record  each  his   giving  his  life  to  somebody : 
Chapter  I.  to  the  Greeks;  Chapter  II.  to  the 


blind;  Chapter  III.  to  the  insane;  Chapter  IV. 
to  John  Brown  and  the  slaves ;  Chapter  V.  to  the 
idiot ;  Chapter  VI.  to  the  scientific  classification 
of  all  the  charities  of  Massachusetts.  In  all  this 
he  "makes  himself  of  no  reputation."  Dr. 
Hedge  has  given  to  him  a  noble  tribute  of 
praise,  in  which  he  says  that  Howe  was  the  only 
"philanthropist"  who  was  a  professed  reformer, 
whom  he  had  ever  known  who  was  at  all  toler- 
ant.    I  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Hedge  said  so. 

For  myself,  I  said  in  1876,  when  I  was 
speaking  in  a  public  meeting,  that  he  had  re- 
deemed the  great  word  "  philanthropist," — that 
in  public  esteem  in  England  and  in  America  it 
had  come  to  mean  a  man  with  long  hair,  who 
talked  of  something  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
I  had  endless  letters  from  people  of  just  this 
stamp,  begging  me  to  withdraw  the  sneer.  No  1 
Not  1 1     It  was,  alas !  only  too  true. 

I  should  not  dare  to  try  to  describe  the  change 
wrought  upon  those  who  had  lost,  not  the  sense 
of  sight  only,  but  the  sister  sense  of  hearing. 
Raised  from  death  unto  life,  indeed ! 

We  printed  in  last  week's  Register  an  eloquent 
letter  from  dear  Helen  Keller,  whom  every  one 
loves,  which  describes  that  resurrection. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  one  or  two  past  genera- 
tions to  explain  the  work  of  heart  and  soul  and 
mind  as  the  finer  results  of  our  physical  con- 
formation. Dr.  Howe  and  I  had  to  read  such 
books  in  our  younger  days.  We  were  told  that 
man  could  make  a  better  steam-engine  than  an 
oyster  could,  because  the  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand  were  better  fitted  to  handle  a  file  or  a 
screw-driver  than  the  tentacles  of  a  star-fish 
were,  or  the  mantle  of  an  oyster.  "You  see 
how  a  bird  flies,  because  he  has  wings."  Just 
so,  we  were  told,  Newton  thinks  out  the  laws  of 
heaven,  "because"  he  has  a  brain  so  highly  or- 
ganized with  so  many  lobes,  all  so  conveniently 
grouped  together.  Our  venerated  teacher,  James 
Walker,  brushed  away  this  physical  theory 
about  thought  and  faith  and  the  affections,  a 
good  deal  insisted  on  by  D'Holbach  and  the 
other  Frenchmen  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  by  this 
funny  epigram :  "We  are  told,"  he  said,  "that 
the  ingenuity  of  the  human  hand  gives  men  high 
supremacy  over  lions  and  tigers.  I  have  never 
known  why  the  quadrumanous  animals,  the  ani- 
mals with  four  hands,  make  so  poor  a  shewing 
when  they  take  their  places  in  the  hierarchy  of 
being." 

This  hand-and-fingers-and-thumb  theory  is  in- 
genious, and  has  a  certain  plausibility.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Pope  wrote  his  translation 
of  the  Iliad  more  handily,  because  he  had  a 
hand.  All  the  same,  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us 
squarely  that  Homer  composed  the  Iliad  better 
because  he  lived  in  the  open  air  and  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  With  such  argument  or 
detail,  with  argument  from  epigrams,  we  can 
puzzle  each  other  backward  and  forward.  But 
what  we  want,  what  somehow  we  shall  get,  is 
wider  range  for  observation ;  for  it  is  well  for  us 
to  have  new  points  of  view. 

Now,  such  a  new  point  of  view  is  given  us 
when  the  life  we  study  has  not  all  these  "five 
senses,"  as  we  called  them  in  the  infancy  of 
science.  We  have  a  Helen  Keller  or  an  Edith 
Thomas,  who  has  no  eyes  with  which  to  see  the 
glory  of  the  heavens.  She  has  no  sense  of 
hearing  with  which  to  listen  either  to  the  music 
of  the  spheres  or  the  trill  of  the  song-sparrow, 
"no  speech,  nor  language,  and  their  voice  is  not 
heard."  She  cannot,  therefore,  even  form  the 
words  which  shall  ask  those  central  questions 
on  which  all  the  great  answers  depend,— no,  not 

the  trivial  request  for  the  water  or  the  bread  of 
her  daily  food.  She  has  the  deft  touch  of  the 
finger,  and  this  is  all.  For  she  has  not,  per- 
haps, even  the  flavor  on  the  tongue.  Yes,  and 
how  do  the  affections  come  out  from  this  havoc 
of  the  machinery  ?  I  think  you  told  me  that 
tenderness  and  art  and  fancy  and  faith  and  in- 
vention alike,  are  all  specially  strong  in  man  be- 
cause man  can  see  so  clearly  and  hear  so  pre- 
cisely, because  his  hand  can  clasp  so  closely 
and  his  fingers  discriminate  so  nicely.  Now 
here  is  a  being  who  cannot  see,  nor  hear,  nor 


taste,  nor  smell.  With  her  the  eye  does  not 
guide  the  finger,  for  it  cannot  see.  The  ear  does 
not  carry  to  her  the  song  or  the  thunder-clap, 
for  she  cannot  hear.  How  will  her  affections 
flourish,  how  her  faculty  of  invention,  her  fancy, 
or  her  faith  ?  Can  she  "geometrize  with  God," 
can  she  "think  his  thoughts,"  and  "go  about  his 
business"?  How  about  that  tenderness  and  the 
charms  of  fancy  ?  How  about  faith,  about  hope, 
and  about  love  ? 

And  all  these  questions  are  answered  in  lives 
where  two  or  three  senses  do  not  exist,  but 
which  are  quick  with  faith,  eager  in  hope,  all 
electric  with  the  fire  of  love.  And  we  meet  and 
see,  yes,  and  hear  such  apostles  who  tell  us,  as  an 
earlier  apostle  told  us,  that  faith  and  hope  and 
love  are  wholly  outside  the  pivots  and  cogs  and 
axles  of  your  invention.  They  have  nothing  to 
ask  from  the  gamut  of  your  music  or  the  spec- 
trum's prism.  They  are  the  whole,  they  are  the 
foundation  of  what  is,  they  are  the  life  of  what 
controls.  These  three  abide  1  These  are  the 
eternities  !  They  make  their  own  tools,  and  are 
not  made.     Faith,  hope,  love ! 

Perhaps  there  are  still  some  memoranda  more 
precise  than  have  been  printed,  of  Howe's  per- 
sonal work  as  a  teacher  in  the  little  school-room, 
of  the  beginning  in  his  father's  house.  To  me 
it  was  always  interesting  to  see  his  careful  at- 
tention to  detail.  Thus  I  remember  his  describ- 
ing, with  great  fun,  one  day,  his  success  in  in- 
troducing a  new  system  of  paring  potatoes  in 
1  the  kitchen  of  the  Institution  at  South  Boston. 

He  certainly  exhibited  that  definite  sign  of  a 

great  man  that  he  arranged  from  top  to  bottom, 
from  right  to  left,  and  managed  the  detail  with 
the  same  interest  with  which  he  would  have 
managed  an  empire.  So,  I  say,  I  should  like  to 
know  more  detail  of  the  personal  habit  with  a 
pupil.  Something  of  that  detail  has  appeared 
in  what  he  has  written  regarding  the  training  of 
Laura  Bridgman.  Perhaps  some  day  we  shall 
see  the  full  record  which  he  kept  of  the  progress 
made  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  development  of 
her  latent  powers. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  in  his  work  as  an  educator 
that  he  is  to  be  recollected  most  often  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  century.  The  truth  is  that  from  his 
work  here  has  been  built  up  a  new  school  of 
education,  a  school  new  in  the  science  of  edu- 
cation, new  in  the  philosophical  studies  of  the 
world.  We  owe  to  Miss  Sullivan,  the  distin- 
guished friend  and  teacher  of  dear  Helen  Keller, 
suggestions  and  directions  which  have  made  the 
whole  business  of  education  more  simple,  and 
do  much  to  lift  it  from  the  poor  drudgery  of 
instruction.  She  is  to  be  ranked,  I  do  not  say 
simply  among  the  first  educators  of  the  century, 
but  among  those  who  have  given  new  range  to 
what  people  call  psychology, — a  word  which 
ought  to  mean  the  science  of  the  heart  and  mind 
and  soul.  To  be  the  centre  and  founder  of  such 
a  school  of  education  is  to  stand  among  the  first 
leaders  of  the  century. 

Some  one  called  Howe  the  Bayard  of  the 
century.  This  is  to  give  the  Chevalier  Bayard 
quite  too  much  honor. 

"No  trustier  service  claimed  the  wreath 
For  Sparta's  bravest  son; 
No  truer  soldier  sleeps  beneath 
The  mound  of  Marathon. 

"No  labored  line,  no  sculptor's  art, 
Such  hallowed  memory  needs. 
His  tablet  is  the  human  heart ; 
His  record,  loving  deeds." 

Edward  E.  Hale. 
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THUBSDAY,  NOV.  «,  1901. 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  will 
be  celebrated  by  exercises  to  be  held  at 
i  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  on  that  day, 
November  11th,  under  the  direction  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, over  which  Dr.  Howe  presided  for 
many  years.  The  principal  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind  and  his 
associates  have  been  kindly  invited  to 
attend  this  celebration  but  the  distance 
makes  it  impracticable  for  any  of  them 
j  to  accept.  However,  due  notice  of  the 
!  day  will  be  taken  in  this  school  by  a 
memorial  service  in  which  Dr.  Howe's 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  blind  will  be 
recounted.  The  deaf  also  owe  him 
a  debt  of  thanks  for  bis  pioneer  work 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  in  the 
famous  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.  Dr. 
Howe's  life  is  well  worth  reading  as  an 
inspiration  to  heroism  and  to  bene- 
volence.— Alabama  Messenger. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  23,  1901. 


Stephen  J.  Blaisdell  by  Close  Atten- 
tion to  Business  Made  a  Success  of 
Life. 

In  the  death  of  Stephen  J.  Blaisdell 
South  Bo3ton  has  lost  a  remarkable 
and  brilliant  blind  citizen.  He  was 
born  in  Bath,  Me.,  66  years  ago,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  years  he  became 
blind,  whereupon  his  parents  brought 
him  to  the  Perkins  institute,  where  he 
remained  until  he  was  15  years  of  age. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the 
institution  and  for  a  few  years  made 
mattresses  and  repaired  cnairs.  At  the 
age  of  21  he  began  teaching  music 
and  made  a  most  capable  instructor. 
He  was  also  engaged  for  a  short  time 
in  the  sewing  machine  business  meet- 
ing with  marked  success.  He  accum- 
ulated Pinch  money  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
several  thousand  dollars.  He  had  a 
kind  and  benevolent  disposition  and 
in  his  will  made  the  provision  that 
every  pupil  in  the  Perkins  institution 
should  be  given  as  a  present  $1  on 
Lincoln's  birthday,  and  also  one  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Messrs.  Dennis 
Reardon  r.nd  Charles  Kilbourne  were 
made  trustees  of  the  will  and  Mr. 
Chas.  E.  Brown  executor.  The  cause 
of  his  death  was  organic  heart  dis- 
ease with  which  he  had  been  a  suffer- 
er at  different  times  for  several  years. 
Luring  his  illness  he  was  tenderly 
cared  for  by  Mrs.  Anna  Mansfield  of 
1 63  O  street.  He  left  her  a  bequest 
showing  tnat  he  fully  appreciated  her 
■valuable  and  constant  attention. 

The  funeral  services  were  conduct- 
ed by  Rev.  James  Huxtable,  assisted 
by  a  blind  quartet  from  the  institu- 
tion. Ha  was  laid  at  rest  in  Cedar 
Grove. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED   EVEKY  DAY  IN  THE   YEAR. 
VOL.  CX.,  NO.  146. 


Miss  C.  Becerra,  whose  father  was  Col- 
ombian minister  to  Washington  fifteen 
years  ago,  has  succeeded  at  last  in  escap- 
ing from  Venezuela,  where  she  has  been 
detained  by  President  Castro.  She  has 
joined  her  family  at  Port  of  Spain,  where 
her  father,  who  is  blind,  has  resided  since 
his  expulsion  from  the  capital.  Her 
brothers  are  consuls  for  Colombia  in  Trin- 
idad and  Curacoa,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  because  of  a  desire  to  hold  them  in 
check  that  President  Castro  refused  to 
permit  her  deportation.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  an  officer  of  a  French  steamer 
which  plies  between  La  Guayra  and  Trini- 
dad, Miss  Becerra  succeeded  in  eluding 
the  watchers,  and,  dressed  as  a  nun,  she 
escaped  to  Trinidad.  Miss  Becerra  was 
educated  in  the  United  States. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  23,    1901. 
NANTUCKETERS'  REUNION. 


Sons  and   Daughters  of  the  Old   Island 

Meet  at  the    Brunswick,   and 

Mr.   Pidgin    Speaks. 


The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Nan- 
tucket gathered  around  the  fireside  and 
banquet  board  of  the  Hotel  Brunswick 
last  night.  About  17Q  were  present. 
President  William  F.  Macy  presided. 

Sinon  J.  Nevins  of  Revere  spoke  on 
"Scraps  of  Nantucket  History."  Will- 
iam F.  Barnard,  superintendent  of  the 
Five  Points  House  of  Industry,  New 
York  city,  discussed  the  Nantucket  His- 
torical Society.  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Coffin 
read  a  story,  "A  Timely  Answer."  The 
Rev.  Alfred  R.  Hussen  of  Taunton  spoke 
on  "Quakers  and  Puritans."  Charles  F 
Pidgin,  author  of  "Quincy  Adams  Saw- 
yer," told  of  "Nantucket's  Hidden 
Treasure."  Miss  Anna  G.  Fisk  of  Per- 
kins Institution,  South  Boston,  spoke 
on  Nantucket's  principal  exports. 

Charles  T.  Hall  of  the  Maiden  Mail 
also  spoke,  and  Miss  Annie  Coffin  read 
the  annual  extracts  from  the  "Scran 
Basket." 

At  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Law- 
rence Gardner  was  elected  president- 
Mr.  Fred  Vincent  Fuller,  treasurer,  and 
Miss  Madeleine  Fish,   secretary 


SATURDAY.    NOVEMBER    23.     lOOl 

Nnntucketers'  Annual  Reunion 

At   the  Brunswick  last   evening  the   Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Nantucket  resident  in  or 
near  Boston,  met  at  the  eighth  annual  re- 
union   and    dinner.       William      F.      Macy, 
president    of    the    association,    was    toast- 
master,    and   the  speakers  and  their   topics 
were:    Sinon  J.  Nevins,  chairman  of  Revere 
selectmen.   "Scraps  of  Nantucket  History"; 
William    F.    Barnard,    superintendent    Five 
Points  Mission.  New  York  city,  "Nantucket 
Historical  Society";  Rev.  Alfred  R.  Hussey 
Taunton,   "Quakers  and  Puritans";  Charles 
F.   Pidgin,    "Nantucket's  Buried  Treasure"- 
Miss  Anna  G.    Fish,   "Nantucket's  Principal 
Exports";    Charles    F.    Hall,    Maiden     "Any 
Old    Thing."      Miss    Annie    Coffin    read    the 
contents    of    the   scrap     basket     and     Mrs 
Charlotte  M.  Coffin  an  original  story.  These 
officers  were  chosen  after  dinner:    Laurence 
Gardner,    president;    Miss    Madeleine    Fish 
secretary;  Fred  B.  Fuller,  treasurer 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET,, 


TOVEMBER  16,  1901. 

Thf,  Howe  Memorial. 


It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  in   some 
of    the    schools,    at    least,  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the    birth  of    Dr.    S.imuel 
Gridley  Howe     lias  been    observed    with 
appropriate  exercises.     The  work  for  the 
blind   in   the    present   century   is    Inrgely 
what  it  is  for  the  work  done  for  them    by 
Dr.  Howe  in  the   last.      When    but    little 
beyond  his  majority,    his    character   and 
disposition  were  marked  so  well    by    acts 
of    benevolence    and    mercy    toward    the 
unfortunate,  that  he  was  sent   to  struggl- 
ing Greece  with  the  relief  raised  in  Boston 
for  that  heroic  people,  and  in  eight  years 
it  was  finally  determined  iu  ihe  direction 
of  the  education  of  the  blind  by  his  selec- 
tion for  the  special  work  for  their  benefit. 
Thus,  half    a    century    with   scarcely    an 
interruption,  was  dev„ted    to  this  special 
work  with  results  that    are    simply  incal- 
culable. 

A  year  now  may  make  a  greater  show 
than  any  In  his  whole  career,  but  it  is 
only  as  this  year's  gr.i«th  of  a  vigorous 
tree  is  the  greatest  it  has  yet   made. 

The  writer  is    pleased   to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  an  invitation  to   be   present 
at  the  lay  ing  of  the  cornerstone  of  a   new 
rvnildin«    at     the    Tennessee    School    at 
Nashv-lleon  this,     to     the     Mind,    great 
anniversary.     A  more  suitable  observance 
of  the  day  could  harlly  be    devised    than 
to  begin  a    new    expansion    of    the    work 
that    was     so    near     the    philanthropist's 
heart  while  in  life. 


Th^Sunless  World, 

DEVOTED   TO  THE   INTERESTS'  OF  THE  COLUMBIA 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLINB,  1808  H  STREET,  N.  W. 

" Washington,  D.  C. . 


An  appeal  which  must  chal- 
lange  the  interest  of  all. 

This  Association  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  an  effort  of  the  progressive 
and  successful  blind,  to  rescue  their 
less  fortunate  fellows  from  a  condition 
of  dependence  and  neglect,  began  its 
work  by  rescuing  little  abandoned 
waifs  and  the  children  of  dissipated  or 
ignorant  parents. 

These  children,  because  of  their  blind- 
ness, are  often  so  neglected  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
wretchedness  of  their  condition.  For 
example:  one  miserable,  dissipated 
mother,  with  a  four-years-old  blind 
child  justified  her  cruel  neglect  by  say- 
ing that  she  had  hoped  it  would  die,  as 
it  would  be  better  off  dead  than  alive. 

Another  had  allowed  her  child  to  lie 
in  the  cradle  until  it  was  six  years  old. 

Still  another  case,  where  a  boy  four- 
teen years  old,  was  creeping  about  like 
a  baby,  not  having  learned  how  to 
walk. 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied 
many  times  did  space  permit,  by  actual 
cases  coming  under  our  observation. 

Husbands  and  fathers  made  helpless 
by  blindness,  through  accident,  who 
were  compelled  to  see  their  families 
broken  up;  their  children  bound  out  to  j 
strangers,  and  they  themselves  left  to 
a  wretched  existence  in  a  poorhouse 
have  been  taken  by  our  Association, 
taught  a  useful  trade  and  assisted  to  a 
start  in  business  by  the  means  of  which 
they  have  been  able  to  re-establish  the 
home  circle,  and  thereafter  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families. 

Young  blind  women,  who,  by  the 
death  of  parents  and  friends  nave  been 
left  alone  in  the  world  and  even  gradu- 
ates of  institutions,  having  no  parents 
and  friends  to  receive  them,  whose  fate 
it  was  to  go  from  a  comfortable  home 
of  refinement  and  culture  to  become 
the  inmates  of  almshouses,  there  to 
waste  their  lives  in  idleness,  or  meet 
even  a  worse  fate  have  been  taken 
charge  of  bv  our  Association;  furnished 
useful  employment  and  are  now  main- 
taining themselves  in  a  comfortable 
Christian  home. 

With  a  knoweldge  that  this  work  is 
only  in  its  infancy  and  that  there  are 
thousands  of  cases  throughout  our 
country  in  just  as  great  need  as  any 
we  have  discovered,  we  feel  sure  that 
the  heart  of  every  humane  person  must 
respond  to  this  appeal  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Association. 


ORGANIZATION    OF    INSTITUTION. 
To  the  Board  of  Charities,  District  of 
Columbia: 

Gentlemen:  As  Secretary  of  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
writer  gladly  avails  himself  of  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  invitation 
of  your  Secretary,  Mr.  George  S.  Wil- 
son, to  submit  a  report  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute 
became  incorporated  on  the  17th  day 
of  May,  1900,  with  the  following  list 
of  incorporators: 

Rev.   H.  N.   COUDEN, 
Blind  Chaplain,  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  R.  HAWLEY, 
Senator,  U.   S.   Senate. 
Mr.  JUSTICE  BREWER, 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 
Dr.   J.  W.   BISCHOFF, 
Blind  Organist  and  Composer. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  HENRY  Y.  SATTERLEE 

Bishop  of  Washington. 

Mr.  F.  E.  CLEAVELAND, 

President  of  American  Association  of 

the    Blind. 

Rev.  J.  F.  MACKIN, 

Rector  of   St.   Paul's   Church. 

Mr.    E.    S.    PARKER, 

Judge  J.  S.  WILSON, 

Lieut.  Commander  FRED  A.  MILLER, 

U.  S.  Navy,  Retired. 

Mr.  H.  R.  W.  MILES, 

Blind  Organist. 
Mr.   S.   H.   KAUFMAN, 

Washington  Star. 
Mr.    BERIAH    WILKINS, 

Washington  Post. 
Mr.  MYRON  M.  PARKER. 
Rev.  RICHARD  P.  WILLIAMS, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church. 
Rev.  ALEXANDER  MACKAY-SMITH, 
Rector  of  St.  John's  Church. 
Col.  FRANK  S.  COLTON, 
U.  S.  Army,  Retired. 
Dr.  S.  O.  RICHEY. 
Its  objects,  as  set  forth  in  the  Arti- 
cles  of    Incorporation   are   to   provide 
instruction    and    employment    for    the 
adult  Blind,  with  a  view  to  their  be- 
coming   self-sustaining.      Provision    is 
made   for  giving  the  progressive  and 
experienced    blind    representation    on 
the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  bu.lding,  1808  H  St.,  which  has 
been  purchased  by  the  corporation,  is 
located  near  the  junction  of  H  Street, 
Eighteenth  Street  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  within  two  blocks  of  the 
White  House,  it  is  in  every  way  well 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  an  Insti- 
tution. The  organization  starts  out 
with  a  donation  of  $5,000  from  Con- 
gress, and  is  looking  forward  to  the 
support  of  the  philanthropic  friends 
of  the  work. 

On  the  17th  day  of  November,  1900, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  to 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years: 

President— Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  D.  D. 
Vice     President — Hon.     Joseph     R. 
Hawley. 

Secretary — F.  E.  Cleaveland. 
Treasurer — Rev.      Richard      P.    Wil- 
liams. 

Clerk— Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
A  Board  of  Regents,  charged  with 
the  usual  duty  of  directors,  was  con- 
stituted, consisting  of  the  President, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Sidney  D.  Perham,  and  Com- 
mander F.  A.  Miller. 

As  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  by 
Congress  has  only  been  available  since 
May,  at  which  time  it  was  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Institution,  we  are 
only  able  to  report  the  purchase  of  a 
building  at  1808  H  Street  northwest, 
and  its  equipment  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Corporation,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  Printing  Department  of  the  In- 
stitution has  been  in  operation  suc- 
cessfully for  the  past  eight  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  it  has  employed  sever- 
al blind  people  who  had  received  some 
training  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  this  department.     Under  the 


supervision  of  Mr.  Oliver  L.  Bell,  Fore- 
man of  this  department,  the  income 
from  the  work  done  has  amounted  to 
about  $250. 

Your  Secretary  has  already  paid  us 
a  visit  and  we  would  gladly  welcome 
a  visit  from  all  the  members  of  your 
Honorable  Board,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  be  able  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
practicability  of  employing  blind  per- 
sons in  this  industry. 

This  department  alone,  if  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  the  public, 
will  unquestionably  furnish  profitable 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
blind  people  of  this  District. 

Other  branches  of  industry  will  be 
established  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
capital  can  be  secured. 

So  short  a  time  having  elapsed  since 
actual  work  began  we  can  do  little 
more  in  this  report  than  give  a  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  for,  and  the 
need  of  such  an  Institution  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  a  brief  history 
of  the  efforts  of  the  friends  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  sightless,  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  the  blind  people 
of  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time 
create  an  object  lesson  that  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  was  common 
in  dealing  with  the  insane  to  chain 
them  with  an  iron  collar  about  their 
necks  to  the  wall  of  a  narrow,  cold, 
and  comfortless  cell,  and  by  this 
treatment  to  goad  them  to  violent  rav- 
ing. Today  thousands  of  the  insane, 
comfortably  cared  for  are  permitted 
such  liberties  that  they  are  enabled  to 
wander  about  beautiful  grounds,  en- 
joying warmth  and  sunshine,  enter 
concert  halls  provided  for  their  enter- 
tainment, and  thus  become  so  docile 
in  their  behavior  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  them  insane,  and  yet  the  hopes 
of  the  promoters  of  this  change  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  were  only  real- 
ized after  many  years  of  determined 
and   most  disheartening  opposition. 

Ninety  years  ago  the  deaf  were  be- 
lieved to  be  in  as  hopeless  a  condi- 
tion in  life  as  are  the  imbeciles  of  to- 
day. Now  they  go  forth  from  Institu- 
tions of  learning  equipped  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  life,  and  any 
able-bodied  deaf  person  attempting  to 
assume  the  role  of  mendicant  on  ac- 
count of  his  limitation,  or  would  be 
content  to  be  supported  in  idleness, 
would  find  neither  an  indulgent  public 
nor  friends  willing  to  be  thus  imposed 
upon. 

There  has  been  and  still  is  a  mark- 
ed difference  between  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  would-be  benefactors  of 
the  blind  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
Europe  and  especially  in  Great  Brit- 
ain the  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  adult  blind  has  received  as 
much  attention  as  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  instruction  of  blind  children. 
In  America,  with  few  exceptions  the 
institutions  for  the  blind  have  had  an 
age  limit  of  admission  which  excludes 
adults.  Those  who  became  blind  by 
accident  or  otherwise  after  they  were 
eighteen  years  of  age.  as  a  rule  found 
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no  provisions  made  for  their  instruc-  | 
tion    or    employment.      Homeless   and 
friendless  blind  children  were  and  are  i 
received  as  pupils  and  after  receiving 
instruction  for  a  term  of  years,  during  ] 
which  time  they  were  provided  with  ! 
a  comfortable  home,  found  their  grad- 
uation day,  however,  to  be  the  saddest, 
instead   of  the   gladdest  day  of  their 
lives.     Their  home  at  the  Institution 
was  gone  and  they  had  no  other,  the 
almshouse     was     their     only     refuge. 
Cultivated  and   refined  young  women 
were   brought   face   to   face  with  the 
problem  of  self-support,  and  they  have 
gone  out  of  institutions  conscious  of 
their  ability  to  do  much,  only  to  find 
that  as  soon  as  they  stepped  out  into 
the    world    they    were    regarded    and 
treated  as  helpless  paupers,  their  en- 
treaty to  be  given  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing for  their  own  support  met  by  the 
same    incredulous    smile    with    which 
persons  of  sound  mind  treat  the  va- 
garies   of    the    insane.      Men    in    the 
prime  of  life,  with  a  wife  and  children 
depending  on   them  for   support  sud- 
denly deprived  of  sight  by  some  ter- 
rible accident,  have  been  compelled  to 
see  their  children  bound  out  to  strang- 
ers,   the   wife   and    mother    forced   to 
find  work  for  her  own  support,  while 
the  husband  and  father  wasted  a  young 
and  vigorous  manhood  in  idleness  as 
the  inmate  of  a  poorhouse.    Had  these 
men  been  residing  in  Glasgow,   Scot- 
land, or  near  an>   of  the  many  large 
towns   in    Great   Britain,   they    would 
have  known  that  there  was  an  insti- 
tution at  hand,  where  blind  men  like 
themselves  were  being  employed  and 
earning    sufficient    wages    to    support 
themselves    and    families      and     they 
would  have  been  spared  the  added  mis- 
'  ery    of    a    separation    from    wife    and 
children. 

WHAT  DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE,  THE 
NOTED  PHILANTHROPIST,  SAID. 
The  first  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  established  in  the 
United  States  was  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute in  Boston,  Mass.  This  institu- 
tion was  incorporated  March  2,  1829. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  noted  philan- 
thropist, became  its  director  in  August, 
1831.  After  eighteen  years  of  experi- 
ence at  the  head  of  this  Institution  in 
the  report  of  the  Institution  published 
in  1849,  we  find  Dr.  Howe  making  use 
of  the  following  language: 

"It  is  found  by  experience  that  often 
sufferers  present  themselves  and  ask 
earnestly  for  help  and  solace,  and 
work,  for  whose  cases  the  institution 
was  not  originally  intended,  but  who 
are  totally  unprovided  for  elsewhere, 
and  whose  appeal  is  so  touching  as  to 
be  irresistible;  we  mean  those  who 
are  suddenly  struck  blind  in  early 
manhood,  by  accident  or  by  disease. 
It  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  that  a 
young,  healthy  and  bright-eyed  man 
is  in  an  instant  blinded  for  life.  The 
condition  of  such  persons  is  more  de- 
plorable than  that  of  those  born  blind, 
who  know  not  what  darkness  is,  be- 
cause they  never  knew  what  light  is. 
But  to  the  man  who  has  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  light,  whose  existence 
has   been,   as   it   were,   enlarged   and 

multiplied  by  a  vast  range  of  visible 
objects  which  the  sense  of  sight  seems 
to  give  him  for  his  own,  to  incorporate, 
as  it  were  with  his  very  being,  until 
light  and  life  become  one  and  the 
same, — to  him  there  is  something  real, 
sensible  and  terrible  in  the  darkness 
which  suddenly  covers  him  like  a  pall 
when  his  eyes  are  blasted.  He  is  at 
first  like  one  buried  alive.  All  his 
thoughts,  all  his  efforts,  all  his  pray- 
ers are  for  deliverance  from  this  thick 
gloom — for  some  means  of  struggling 
out  of  it  and  back  into  light  again.  He 
knew  the  world  mainly  by  its  visible 
beauties,  his  wife  by  her  loving  looks, 
his  children  by  their  rosy  cheeks,  his 
friends    by    their    smiling    faces;    but 


these  and  all  other  things  are  to  him 
suddenly  eclipsed,  and  friends,  child- 
ren, wife,  the  world,  are  all  lost,  as 
it  seems,  forever.  Hope,  that  cannot 
be  killed  outright,  at  first  whispers  that 
by  some  miraculous  recovery  of  sight, 
all  these  lost  treasures  may  yet  be  re- 
stored to  him;  and  though  the  word 
of  promise  is  broken  to  the  ear,  he 
finJs  it  is  kept  to  the  hope,  that  these 
things  are  really  restored  to  him,  and 
that  his  intellectual  and  social  rela- 
tions with  the  world  and  with  the  ob- 
jects of  his  affections  may  be  main- 
tained in  all  their  intimacy  and 
strength,  in  spite  of  blindness.  As 
the  needle  points  to  the  pole,  by  night 
as  well  as  by  day,  so  his  love  for  rela- 
tives and  friends  still  draws  him  to 
them,  through  the  darkness  that  hides 
them  from  his  sight.  Little  by  little 
he  becomes  resigned;  he  even  recovers 
his  cheerfulness  and  his  interest  in 
hie  is  reawakened;  but  soon  his  sky 
is  clouded  again  by  the  discovery  of 
his  helplessness,  and  his  dependence. 
The  interest  and  the  sympathy  of  others 
so  warmly  excited  at  first  by  his  ter- 
rible misfortune,  gradually  grow  less, 
and  if  he  has  no  parents  to  support ! 
him,  he  begins  to  be  considered  a  bur- 
den. He  has  then  before  him  the 
dreary  prospect  of  a  life  of  depend- 
ence upon  relatives  and  friends,  to  be 
dragged  on  until  they  are  weary  of 
well-doing,  or  are  dead;  and  beyond 
that  lies  the  cheerless  scene  of  an  old 
age  and  a  death-bed  in  the  alms-house. 
Besides  this,  the  rust  of  idleness  soon 
begins  to  eat  into  his  soul.  He  finds 
that  it  is  not  life  merely  to  be  alive 
and  unemployed,  and  begin  to  pine  for 
an  occupation  as  much  as  he  ever 
pined  for  recovery  of  his  sight.  He  is 
not  yoo.ng  enough  to  enter  a  school  for 
the  blind,  and  go  through  a  course  of 
study  with  the  boys,  but  he  is  not  too 
old  to  learn  a  trade  and  earn  his  own 
livelihood. 

"It  is  tor  the  relief  of  such  cases  as 
the  one  thus  described  that  further 
piovision  is  necessary." 

Had  Dr.  Howe  lived  to  see  his  sug- 
gestions carried  out,  who  can  tell 
what  changes  might  have  taken  place 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  ac- 
complished by  simply  inspiring  hope 
and  self-reliance  we  here  quote  an 
article  printed  in  "The  Inland  Printer. 
THE    BLIND    PRINTER.    EXTRACT 

TAKEN   FROM   THE   INLAND 

PRINTER. 

"Probably  there  is  no  more  striking 
instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  grit  and  insistent  and  ambitious 
courage,  in  the  face  of  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  than  is  set  forth 
in  the  case  of  Charles  J.  Leary,  who 
conducts  a  job  printing  establishment 
in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

"Deprived  as  he  is  of  one  of  nature's 
most  valued  and  necessary  gifts — the 
sense  of  sight — yet  he  successfully  car- 
ries on  and  conducts  personally  a 
printing  establishment  whicn  is  al- 
ways busy,  and  wnich  has  the  repu- 
uuion  of  turning  out  woik  seconu  to 
none  of  its  ciass  in  tne  city.  i\o  pen 
can  picture  and  no  language  descriue 
tiie  uespair  anu  anguisn  ox  nean  and 
ouui  uuiing  tiiose  uar&  hours  ox  trial 
anu  uesponuency  luiuieuiateiy  xonow- 
mg  nis  ioss  ox  sight. 

"ivxr.  .beary,  wnen  he  now  talks  of 
itieni  feeis  perpiexed  as  to  wny  he  did 
ixot  oreaK  uowu  in  spirit  and  in  cour- 
age, and  give  up  tne  uneg.ua!  battle 
with  the  vicissituues  of  a  cruel  late, 
-jne  uay,  wmie  in  one  of  his  saddened 
and  uespairiug  moous,  two  of  his 
xriends  sought  to  encourage  him  by 
lererence  to  a  hopexul  future.  They 
were  Miss  Hughes  and  Miss  McHaie, 
oi  .ttristoi,  R.  i. 

'Ihey  began  to  tell  him  of  the  almost 
marvelous  work  of  blind  people  done 
oy  tne  inmates  of  the  Connecticut  xn- 


austrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  under  tne  management  of  F.  E. 
^leavexand,  a  lawyer,  blind  himself, 
yet  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of 
nis  profession. 

"Mr.  Leary,  after  hearing  the  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  kindly  dis- 
posed young  women,  had  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Cleaveland,  the  outcome  of 
which  was  that  the  latter  invited  the 
Fall  River  printer  to  enter  the  depart 
ment  for  printing  and  book-binding. 

"Mr.  Leary  went  to  Connecticut  with 
a  friend,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  offer,  he  soon  returned.  He 
says  that  he  had  been  there  but  a  few 
hours  when  he  _got  to  thinking  over 
nis  case  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  could  work  at  the  good  old 
trade  in  an  institution,  what  was  to 
hinder  him   from   doing  the  same  at 
home  for  the  benefit  of  those  depend- 
ent upon  him,  and  where  he  might  be 
able  to  accept  and  enjoy  the  comfort 
and  companionship  and  affection  they 
were  so  anxious  to  bestow  upon  him. 
"With  the  assistance  of  kind  friends, 
two  of  the  city's  leading  business  men, 
he  fitted  out  a  small  room  in  the  A.  J. 
Borden    building    and    started    in    to 
earn  a  living.     Inside  of  one  year  he 
had   to   double   the   size   of  his   room 
and   add   new   stock.     At  the   end   of 
two  years,  he  finds  himself  forced  to 
take  still  larger  quarters  in  the  M.  T. 
Hudner    building,      on      South      Main 
Street.    His  place  is  one  of  the  neatest, 
best  arranged  job  rooms  in  the  city, 
and  he  keeps  from  four  to  six  hands 
at  work. 

"Not  long  ago  he  had  a  call  from 
Superintendent  Bates,  of  the  public 
schools,  who  asked  him  if  he  could  do 
a  job  for  him,  personally.  Mr.  Leary 
replied  that  he  could,  and  Mr.  Bates 
left  the  copy  for  a  circular,  of  which 
he  ordered  quite  a  number.  Mr.  Leary 
set  up  the  copy,  having  it  read  to  him, 
took  a  stone  proof  and  sent  it  to  the 
office  of  Superintendent  Bates  for  cor- 
rection and  revision.  It  came  back 
without  a  single  correction,  and  Su- 
perintendent Bates  was  so  enthusiastic 
over  the  accuracy  of  the  work  that  he 
took  occasion  to  show  it  to  several  of 
the  teachers  and  pupils,  as  an  instance 
of  what  might  be  accomplished  by 
courage,  energy  and  persitency  in  the 
face  of  disadvantage  and  adversity." 

Mr.  Leary  had  followed  the  trade  of 
printing  and  book  binding  for  eighteen 
years  prior  to  his  becoming  blind. 

His  giving  up  all  attempts  to  go  on 
with  his  trade  and  surrendering  to  de- 
spair was  because  he  shared  with  the 
seeing  world  the  notion  that  the  blind 
must  necessarily  be  hopelessly  depend- 
ent. It  was  only  necessary  to  disabuse 
him  of  this  idea  and  take  him  into  a 

printing  office  where  blind  people  were 
actually  working  at  the  "good  old 
traue,"  as  he  caned  it,  to  enkindle  cour- 
age and  seif-reiiance,  and  he  had  only 
to  make  tne  attempt  to  discover  that 
tne  Knowledge  ana  experience  gained 
hi  eignteen  years'  work  at  the  trade 
was  stiii  a  valuable  asset  which  only 
neeueu  to  be  maue  use  of  to  make 
mm  once  more  a  happy  and  useful 
member  of  society. 

Another  illustration  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  only  three 
months'  training  is  furnished  by  the 
ioiiowing  correspondence: 
AiNOiHJixV  xl,ll\D  MAN  SUCCEEDS. 
F.   E.    cleavelahd,    President    of    the 

Pioneers'   institution   for  the  Blind, 

Hartford,  Conn: 

Dear  air:  1  am  a  young  man,  have 
been  blind  for  the  last  ten  years.  Not 
until  two  years  ago  did  1  learn  of  the 
institution  for  tne  Blind  at  South  Bos- 
ton; Mass.,  at  which  time  I  made  ap- 
plication, only  to  learn  that  I  was  too 
xate.  *  *  *  I  am  strong  and  ac- 
tive, handy  with  tools,  having  done 
things  that  have  puzzled  seeing  peo- 
ple.    I  am  not  afraid  of  work,  having 


gone  about  sawing  and  splitting  cord 
wood,  but  I  am  denied  even  that,  the 
dealers  doing  it  cheaper  by  means  of 
their  horses.  1  now  submit  the  above 
for  your  careful  consideration  and 
humbly  ask,  if  there  is  any  possibility 
of  my  being  instructed  in  some  art  in 
your  Institution  that  I  may  be  enabled 
in  the  future  to  support  myself.  Can 
furnish  references  from  either  clergy 
or  business  men.  Hoping  that  the 
only  ray  of  hope  that  remains  may  not 
be  crushed  by  your  reply,  I  am  your 
obedient  servant. 

W.  D.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  120. 

Westbrook,  Me.,  Sept.  6,  1897. 

Mr.  Smith  came  and  attended  our 
manual  training  school  only  three 
months.  Some  time  after  he  returned 
home  he  wrote  to  our  foreman  as  fol- 
lows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  Hondlow:  Five  months 
have  passed  since  I  left  Wethersfield 
Avenue  and  not  one  week  has  passed 
that  I  did  not  at  some  time  think  of 
the  promise  so  faithfully  made  that  I 
should  write  and  let  you  know  how  I 
was  getting  along,  and  cannot  blame 
you  if  you  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  little  Scotchman 
never  intended  to  write  at  all.  But 
after  all  I  am  convinced  if  you  knew 
my  circumstances  you  would  be  char- 
itable enough  to  excuse  the  delay.  I 
was  without  a  dollar,  requiring  a 
workshop,  machinery  and  broom  sup- 
plies, and  the  worst  of  the  jig  was,  the 
people  did  not  think  I  had  been  long 
enough  away  to  decently  look  over  the 
Institution,  instead  of  learning  a  busi- 
ness that  was'intended  to  support  my 
family,  but  nevertheless  I  got  what  I 
required  and  started  to  make  brooms 
last  month.  I  have  got  small  orders 
from  most  of  the  merchants  and  they 
have  promised  me  all  their  trade  when 
they  sell  the  stock  on  hand.  They  all 
like  my  brooms  and  I  have  just  re- 
ceived an  order  for  twenty-five  dozen 
from  the  paper  company  here,  and  if 
they  suit  I  will  get  the  trade.  It  is 
the  second  largest  paper  company  in 
the  ctfuntry  and  use  a  pile  of  brooms 

and  they  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 

****** 

"Hoping  this  may  reach  you  in  good 
season,  I  am  yours  very  truly. 

W.  D.  Smith,  P.  O.  Box  120. 
Westbrook,  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1898." 
If  space  permitted  at  least  thirty 
more  cases  could  be  cited  of  those  who, 
believing  themselves  to  be  helpless, 
and  were  living  in  idleness  and  de- 
pendence, through   the  efforts  of  the 

writer  are  now  self-sustaining.  We 
cannot  refrain,  however,  from  citing 
the  following  line  from  Miss  Charlotte 
Hinman  as  an  example  of  what  has 
been  done  for  our  blind  girls. 
FOUR— BLIND 

"I  was  formerly  a  pupil  at  the  In- 
dustrial Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  I  there  learned  the 
lesson  that  a  blind  person  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  self-reliance  and  business 
habits  could  readily  become  self-sus- 
taining. Since  I  ceased  to  be  a  pupil 
at  the  Institution,  though  totally  blind 
I  have  during  the  past  three  years,  in 
addition  to  supporting  myself,  saved 
from  my  salary  an  average  of  three 
dollars  per  week." 

Charlotte  M.  Hinman, 
W.  C  A.  Building,  Church  St., 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Feb.  15,  1899. 

We  now  beg  to  submit  the  following 

LETTER    FROM    OUR    MARTYRED 
PRESIDENT.  r 

"Executive   Mansion, 
Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  8,  1900. 
F.  E.  Cleaveland,  Prest.,  etc: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  1  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  reading  of  the  work  for 
the  promotion  of  the  education  and  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  which  your  As- 
sociation has  undertaken,  and  am  glad 


to  nave  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  hearty  approval  and  cordial  best 
wishes  for  the  abundant  success  of 
any  movement  so  laudable. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

William  McKinlky." 
7'he  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  write:-  from 
Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  D.  D.,  the  blind 
Chaplin  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 

LETTER  FROM  THE  BLIND  CHAP- 
LAIN   OF    THE    U.    S.    HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 
"It  affords  me  more  pleasure  than  I 
can    explain   to   know   that  you,   with 
others    in    the    State    of    Connecticut, 
have  espoused  the  cause  too  long  neg- 
|  lected,  viz,  that  of  widening  the  sphere 
of  opportunities  for  the  blind,  which 
j  has    for    its    object    the    elevation    of 
that  class  to  a  larger  field  of  usefulness 
and    greater    self-respect,    by    render- 
ing  them,   like   their   seeing  brothers 
and  sisters,  independent  and  self-sus- 
taining;   the  field  is  a  wide  one,  and 
hitherto,    for    the    most    part,     unex- 
plored.    It  is  true  that  the  blind  are 
handicapped    in    the    struggle    for    ex- 
■  istence,  but  the  time  has  come  wht  >. 
j  those  blessed     with  the     five     senses 
should    realize    that   there   are    latent 
forces  which  by  education  and   prac- 
tice may  be  brought  into  use,  thus  en- 
abling   the    unfortunate    to      compete 
successfully  with  their  more  fortunate 
fellows.      In   this   age   of   mechanism, 
when  forces  of  nature  are  made  to  do 
the    work    of    brawn,    the    difficulties 
would  seem  well-nigh  insurmountable 
especially  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  resources  of  the  blind;    but  give 
them   the   opportunity,   and   they  will 
solve    the    problem    beyond    peradven- 
ture." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Couden  wrote  the 
following   to    Superintendent    Lewis: 
"December  20,  1899. 
"Mr.    Lewis,    Commissioner   of   Chari- 
ties, Washington,  D.  C: 
Dear  Sir:    It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  endorse  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland  in 
the  plan  which  he  has  in  view  for  the 
blind  of  the  District;  the  plan  is  feas- 
ible and  will,  if  put  into  practice  un- 
der the  proper  authorities,  and  man- 
aged up  to  a  certain  point  by  educated 
and  intelligent  blind  people,  prove  all 

that  he  claims  for  it. 

"He  will  undoubtedly  cite  kindred 
Institutions  which  are  doing  for  oth- 
ers exactly  what  he  would  do  for  the 
blind  of  the  District. 

"I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you 
myself  upon  this  subject  at  any  time 
and  would  be  glad  to  render  assistance 
whenever  I  can,  to  promote  this  most 
laudable  enterprise,  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  to  help  the  blind  help 
themselves.    Respectfully  yours, 

"H.  N.  Couden." 
LETTERS   FROM   JOSEPH   R.   HAW- 
LEY,       DR.       TWITCHELL,       AND 
PRESIDENT  SMITH,  OF  TRINITY 
COLLEGE. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twich- 
ell,  of  Hartford: 

I  desire  to  testify  that  as  chairman 
for  a  number  of  years  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Board,  I,  in  common  with  all 
my  colleagues,  am  so  entirely  con- 
vinced by  proofs  that  it  seems  to  me 
everybody  must  accept  that  it  is- en- 
tirely practicable  to  rescue  the  blind 
as  a  class  from  the  pathetic  condi- 
tion of  dependence  on  public  or  private 
charity  and  render  them  all  self-sup- 
porting members  of  the  community 

Frank  E.  Cleaveland,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  for  the 
Blind,  President  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  my  honored  friend  is 
interested  in  the  cause  to  which'  in 
the  face  of  great  discouragements  he 
has  for  several  years  past  with  unflag- 


ging enthusiasm  and  wnu  mexnaus- 
tible  courage  and  patience,  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  strength. 
The  cause  respectively  demonstrating 
that  the  blind  as  a  class  are  capable 
of  being  qualified  for  independent  self- 
port.  He  so  represents  an  ad- 
I  vanced  step  in  the  art  of  education  in 
that  field  and  he  is  the  man  of  all  I 
know  to  represent  it. 

I  assure  you  that  in  anything  you 
may  be  able  to  do  to  further  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  you  will  be 
putting  your  influence  and  exertions 
to  a  use  worthy  of  them.  I  commend 
him  to  your  favor  and  your  good  of- 
fices. 

The  following  is  from  Gen.  Joseph 
R.  Hawley: 
U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C,  June 

1,   1900: 
Dear  Mr.  Cleaveland: 

I  am  glad  to  congratulate  you  upon 
your  success  thus  far.  I  shall  try  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  think 
I  can  easily  do  so.    Very  truly  yours, 

J.  R.  Hawley. 
Extract  from  letter  from  Dr.  George 
Williamson  Smith,  President  of  Trin- 
ity College: 

Mr.  Cleaveland,  moved  by  his  own 
loss  of  sight,  is  working  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  blind.  What  has 
been  accomplished  here  borders  on 
the  marvelous,  and  he  is  impelled  to 
extend  his  efforts  to  other  places  also. 
Letters  of  like  import  have  been  re- 
ceived endorsing  Mr.  Cleaveland's 
work  from  Archbishop  Keane,  Bishop 
Satterlee,  Chief  Justice  Andrews,  and 
many  others. 

SKETCH   OF   THE   LIFE   WORK   OF 
F.     E.     CLEAVELAND,    FOUNDER 
OF    THE    COLUMBIA    POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
OF     WASHINGTON,     D.     C,     AND 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Twenty-eight  years  ago  Mr.  Cleave- 
land   was   confronted    by   a   condition 
and   a  theory.     The   condition  was  a 
total   loss   of   sight;    the   theory  was, 
that  a   blind   person   was  necessarily 
helpless     and     hopelessly     dependent. 
The  condition  remains,  but  the  theory, 
so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned    has 
oeen  effectually  exploded. 

After  twenty  years  of  active  busi- 
ness in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
uve  years  of  which  he  held  the  office 
of  a  public  prosecutor  for  the  county 
in;  which  he  resided,  Mr.  Cleaveland 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  State 
-Board  of  Education  for  the  Blind  of 
nis  native  state. 

During  the  past  eight  years  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  solve  for  other 
band  people  the  problems  which  he 
was  forced  to  solve  for  himself  In 
July,  1899,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
American  Association  of  Educators 
of  the  Blind,  chairman  of  a  committee 
to  wait  upon   Congress   to  obtain   de- 

fh?TT    f^laotion-     As  a  delegate  from 
the  United  States  to  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind 
held  in  Paris,  France,  in  August   1900' 
an      opportunity     was     afforded      Mr' 
Cleaveland  to  visit  the  institutions  for 
the    blind    in    Scotland,    England    and 
France.    All  this  experience  and  study 
of   the   conditions   and   limitations   of 
the  blind  has  but  served  to  strengthen 
his   conviction   that  every  able-bodied 
blind    person    is    capable    of    self-sup- 
port and  that  when  this  is  understood 
by    the    public    and    the    blind    people 
themselves,    by    and    through    the    es- 
tablishment   of    work    shops    for    the 
blind   in    all    the   large    business   cen- 
tres of  the  country  blind  persons  ev- 
erywhere will  throw  off  the  burden  of 
dependence  and  become  active  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

In  June,  of  the  year  1900,  a  meeting 
of  the  educated  and  progressive  blind 
people  of  New  England,  as  guests  of 
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tne  Alumni  of  the  Perkins  institution, 
was  held  at  the  United  States  Hotel, 
in  Boston,  and  was  addressed  by  Dr. 
Couden  and  many  others  whose  suc- 
cess in  life  had  qualified  them  to  speak 
from  knowledge  gained  by  experi- 
ence. 

Shortly  after  this  conference,  the 
writer  received  the  following  commu- 
nication: 

Resolved:  That  this  Association 
views  with  great  gratification  and  ap- 
proval the  establishment  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  training  of  the  adult 
blind  at  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment, and  we  are  especially  gratified 
with  the  article  of  association  of  this 
Institution  which  provides  that  at 
least  three  of  its  nine  trustees  shall 
be  chosen  from  the  experienced  and 
progressive  blind. 

Resolved:      That  this   resolution   be 
spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  and  that  a  copy  be  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland. 
Joel  \v.   Smith, 
Master  of  Ceremonies. 

United  States  Hotel,  Boston,  June 
21,  1900." 


OPEN  LETTER  FROM  MR.  CLEAVE- 
LAND TO  THE  DISTRICT  COM- 
MISSIONERS, PUBLISHED  IN 
THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND 
STAR,  PRIOR  TO  THE  FOUNDING 
OF  THE  COLUMBIA  POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTE. 

Gentlemen:  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  letter  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Charities  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  which  appeared 
in  its  issue  of  February  19,  and  I  am 
much  gratified  to  see  the  progress  he 
had  made  toward  grasping  the  correct 
idea  of  the  position  taken  by  intelli- 
gent blind  people,  who,  from  years  of 
contact  with  the  world,  have  been  able 
to  bring  to  a  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  problems  presented  to  the  sight- 
less a  knowledge  born  of  experience., 
In  the  communication  referred  to,  in 
which  he  takes  exceptions  to  the  pub- 1 
lished  abstract  of  his  report,  he  makes 
use  of  the  following  language: 

"  'Blind  persons  of  the  better  class 
are  everywhere  clamoring  for  the  cor- 
rection of  the  exaggerated  notion  of 
their  helplessness.  They  are  not  ask- 
ing for  charity.  What  they  want  is  a 
fair  recognition  of  their  abilities  and  ! 
a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  inde-  j 
pendence.' 

"I  recall  the  interview  which  I  had  I 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Charities 
one  evening  on  the  occasion  of  his  I 
visit  to  my  office,  at  which  time  he 
did  me  the  honor  to  confer  with  me 
concerning  the  wisdom  of  the  legisla-  j 
dun  proposed  by  bill  H.  R.  4347.  I 
recall  stating  in  reply  to  his  question 
that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  origin 
of  this  bill,  or  that  it  was  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  superintendent  of  Chari- 
ties assured  me  at  the  time  that  he 
would  give  the  subject  careful  consid- 
eration and  would  endeavor  to  obtain 
information  from  every  source  that 
would  throw  light  upon  the  problems 
involved. 

MR.  LEWIS'  CONCLUSIONS. 
"I  have  waited  with  considerable 
anxiety  for  his  conclusions.  The  rea- 
son for  this  anxiety  will  be  apparent 
when  I  state  that  I  knew  he  would 
find  a  wide  difference  existing  between 
the  opinions  of  sighted  .persons  hold- 
ing positions  which  give  color  to  their 
claims  to  be  authority  on  the  subject 
and  the  opinions  entertained  by  the 
educated  and  successful  blind. 

"It  is,  therefore,  with  much  grati- 
fication that  I  note  the  language  em- 
ployed by  him  in  the  communication 
above  cited,  and  that  after  having  giv- 
en the  subject  a  careful  study,  and 
having  read  the  theories  and  opinions 
of  sighted  persons  claiming  to  be  au- 


thority   on    the    subject,    he   has    been 
able  to  grasp  so  correct  an  idea  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  adult  blind.    I  speci- 
fy the  adult  blind  because  the  insti- 
tutions now  existing  for  the  education 
of  blind  children,  so  far  as  the  scope 
of  their  work  extends,  are  accomplish- 
ing excellent  results.     It  is,  therefore, 
with  the  adult  blind  and  their  chances 
in  life  that  we  have  to  deal,  and  in 
what  follows,  I,  as  their  advocate,  de- 
sire to  submit  to  the  Commissioners 
;  of  the  District  of  Columbia  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  I  believe  the  efforts 
of  the   American  Association  to   Pro- 
mote the  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind  should  be  seconded:  First, 
by  the  people  of  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia, and  finally  by  Congress. 

"When  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and 
all  that  is  worth  living  for  in  the  lives 
of  the  blind  are  to  be  placed  on  one 
side  of  the  scale,  and  a  petition  to 
Congress  for  a  sum  of  money  required 
to  enable  the  adult  blind  to  realize 
these  hopes  and  aspirations  submitted 
for  your  approval  are  placed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  scale,  the  judge  ap- 
pointed to  hold  the  balance  should  be 
an  ideal  judge.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  the  member  of  your  board  selected 
to  examine  into  the  merits  of  our  pe- 
tition may  be  placed  in  a  position  to 
see  and  consider  the  case  presented 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  blind.as 
well  as  the  standpoint  the  seeing,  be- 
fore I  proceed  let  there  be  placed  over 
his  eyes  a  bandage,  for  has  not  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages  created  as  its 
j  ideal  a  goddess  of  justice  with  band- 
'  aged  eyes? 

j  BRINGING  THE  ARGUMENT  HOME. 
"Therefore.    Mr.    Commissioner,    let 
us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  you  are  totally  and  permanently 
blind.      Would    you    therefore   become 
altogether   a  different  person;    a  per- 
I  son    whose   judgment,    discretion,   mo- 
Itives,  and  character  would  become  so 
changed  that  you  would  thereby  need 
to    have    some    person    with    sight   to 
think,  act,  and  decide  for  you  upon  all 
,  matters?    Are  you  able  to  discover  now 
1  any  impairment  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind?     Do  you  not  recall  that  many 
1  times   in   your  life,   when  your  mind 
was  occupied  in  the  solution  of  some 
difficult   problem    and   you   desired   to 
reason    closely,    you    have    closed    the 
natural  eyes  in  order  that  you  might 
reason    more    clearly     and    see    more 
plainly  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind     Do 
you  perceive  any  reason  why    even  if 
you   were  compelled  to  walk 'through 
life  thus  handicapped  you  would  not 
be    as    capable    of      exercising    sound 
judgment  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
nes of  the  office  you  now  hold?     In 
fact,  can  you  discover  any  reason  why 
you  could  not  continue  to  hold  the  of- 
fice of  Commissioner  and,  making  use 
of    the    eyes    of    others,    as    men    use 
spectacles,  be  as  serviceable  and  valu- 
able a  public  servant  as  you  now  are' 
Will  you  not  agree  with  me  that  the 
office  you  now  hold  is  an  office  the  in- 
cumbent of  which  should  be  selected 
because  of  his  qualities  of  mind?    Will 
you  not  go  one  step  further  and  agree 
that  any  office,  occupation,  or  position 
where  probity  and  superior  powers  of 
the     mind,  are     the  chief     requisites 
could  be  filled  by  a  person  possessing 
these    qualifications    even    though    he 
should   be   blind?     Do  you  not  recall 
that  Mr.  Fawcett,  Postmaster  General 
under  Gladstone,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  successful  postmas- 
ters general  England  ever  had,  was  a 
blind  man?    Turn  with  me  to  the  en- 
cyclopedia and  read  the  life  of  the  cel- 
ebrated naturalist,  Huber,  who  is  still 
a  leading  authority.     Let  us  have  iiis 
testimony   in   his   own   words   on   the 
ability   of   the    sightless   to   overcome 
the  disadvantage  of  the  loss  of  sight. 
We  quote  his  language  to  a  friend  who 
could  see.     'I  am  much  more  certain 


of  what  I  declare  to  the  world  than 
you  are,  for  you  published  what  your 
own  eyes  only  have  seen,  while  I  take 
the  mean  among  many  witnesses.' 
IN  POETRY  AND  HISTORY. 
"Entering  the  domain  of  poetry  and 
history,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  ask 
you  to  recall  that  Homer  completed 
the  'Iliad'  and  composed  the  'Odessey' 
after  he  became  blind.  That  it  was 
not  until  after  Milton  was  turned  from 
his  political  career  by  his  becoming 
blind  that  he  wrote  'Paradise  Lost,' 
and  that  our  own  Prescott,  author  of 
'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  'Conquest  of 
Mexico,'  and  'Conquest  of  Peru,'  gath- 
ered his  material  and  produced  these 
valuable  contributions  to  history  after 
losing  his  sight. 

"We  are  living  in  an  age  of  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  the  mind  and  the 
triumph  of  inventions.  But  ask  of  any 
scientist  or  inventor  whether  he  can- 
not trace  much  of  his  success  to  the 
quiet  hour,  when,  with  the  head  upon 
the  pillow  and  the  eyes  closed,  he  has 
found  greater  power  to  see  clearly 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind?  Did  you 
ever  realize  that  it  is  to  the  sense  of 
hearing  and  not  to  the  sense  of  sight 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone,  and 
that  a  seeing  man  when  connected  by 
telephone  with  the  business  world  in 
this  relation  is  no  better  off  than  a 
blind  man  would  be? 

"Blind  men,  as  clergymen,  have  at- 
tained the  greatest  eminence,  and  as  I 
lawyers  and  physicians  have  met  with 
remarkable  success.    William  E.  Cram- 
er, of  Milwaukee,  as  a  journalist,  and  I 
at  one  time  editor  of  the  Albany  Ar- 
gus, takes  rank  among  the  distinguish- 
ed men  in  that  vocation  in  this  coun- 
try.    How  many  are  aware  that  Her- 
reshoff,    the   designer   and    builder   of 
the  Defender  and  Columbia,  is  a  blind 
man?     Blind    men    have    successfully 
engaged  in  printing,  book  binding,  tel- 
egraphy,   farming   and    mining,    type- 
writing,  stenography,   crystal  cutting, 
contracting  and  building,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  well-known  avocations,  such 
as   broom-making,     chair-caning,  mat- 
tress making,  and,  as  musicians,  who 
stand    higher    than    David    Wood,    of 
Philadelphia,    and     Dr.     Bisctoff,     of 
Washington,  D.  C* 

"With  so  many  examples  of  achieve- 
ments  of   the   blind   and   a   thousand 
more   instances   that   might   be   cited, 
where   blind   men   have   overcome  all' 
obstacles    and    have    carved      out    for 
themselves    a    successful    professional 
or  business  career,  how  is  it,  you  ask, 
that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
are  dependent  either  upon  friends  or 
the   public,   and   why  is   it  that     the 
blind  men  most  in  evidence  are  mendi- 
cants or  the  inmates  of  almshouses? 
"Dr.  M ,  an  eminent  divine,  re- 
lates that  while  standing  on  the  side- 
walk   in    Philadelphia    waiting    for    a 
friend  to  join  him  he  took  off  his  silk 
hat  to  cool  his  head,  and  a  passer-by 
noticing  that  he  was  blind,  dropped  a 
nickel   into   it.     His  intellectual   face 
and  general  appearance  of  refinement 
and  culture  was  no  protection  against 
his  being  taken  for  a  street  beggar 

"Mr.  Fawcett,  when  a  member  of 
Gladstone's  Cabinet,  calling  on  an  em- 
inent lawyer  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  lawyer's  clerk  knew  him  and  ne- 
glected to  send  in  his  card.  He  over- 
heard the  clerk  say  to  his  employer 
that  a  blind  man  wished  to  see  him. 

Lh  STl  W?S'   'Give  him  a  shilling 
and  tell  him  I  am  too  busy.'    The  em- 
barrassment of  the  lawyer  when  the 
clerk   returned   with   the   card  of  the 
visitor  a  moment  later,  and  the  pro- 
fusion   of   apologies     which   followed 
may  be  readily  imagined 
TRAINING    SCHOOLS    IMPORTANT 
"Dr     E.    Park    Lewis,    of    the    New 
York   Institute;    Maurice  de  la   Sizer- 
anne.  author  and  leading  authority  on 


work  for  the  adult  blind  in  France; 
Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  at  the  head  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
in  England,  and  Prof.  C.  F.  Fraser, 
Director  of  the  Canadian  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  at  Halifax,  which  Insti- 
tution is  the  most  successful  in  the 
training  of  blind  people  to  become 
self-sustaining  of  any  in  America,  all 
agree  that  the  blind  and  the  public 
must  be  impressed  that  the  powers  and 
possibilities  of  the  sightless  are  worth 
developing;  that  the  obligations  of  the 
public  are  not  fulfilled  by  the  giving 
of  alms.  It  is  important,  say  these 
gentlemen,  three  of  whom  are  them- 
selves blind,  that  training  schools  for 
the  adults  should  be  established,  and 
an  opportunity  for  employment  af- 
forded. 

"Let  every  blind  child  come  to  know 
that  he  is  expected  by  his  parents,  his 
friends,  and  the  public  to  prepare  him- 
self to  take  his  place  among  the  work- 
ers in  the  world;  let  it  become  so  thor- 
oughly understood   by  the  people  ev- 
erywhere that  blindness  is  no  excuse 
for  a  life  of  idleness  and  mendicancy, 
and  that  self-respect,  independence  of 
thought  and  action  may  be  preserved, 
even  though  the  sight  be  lost,  and  you 
will  make  blindness  a  thousands  times 
easier  to  bear;  empty  your  almshouse 
of  their  blind  inmates  and  hand  down 
to   posterity    a    blessing   which     will 
make   glad   the  lives  of  those  whose 
fate  it  shall  be  to  walk  in  darkness  in 
the  centuries  to  come. 

"I  learn  that  over  a  half  million  dol- 
lars has  been  expended  by  Congress  in 
aid  of  the  grand  and  noble  work  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb;  that  they  are  leav- 
ing Gallaudet  College     to     take  their 
places  as  respected  and  honored  citi- 
zens in  all  parts  of  the  land.     I  find 
no    deaf   and     dumb    beggars   on   the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  yet  I  have 
only  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
illustrious  father  of  your  honored  citi- 
zens, Dr.  Edward  Miner  Gallaudet,  be- 
gan his  work  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  deaf  mutes  of  America,  to  find  th,at 
their  lot  was  as  unenviable  and  their 
condition   as   pitiable   as   that  of   the 
majority    of    the    blind    today.      Is    it 
strange,   then,  that   I   should  indulge 
the  thought  that  if  Dr.  Gallaudet  had 
oeen  a  blind  man,  and  laboring  in  the 
■  interests  of  the  blind,  there  would  not 
oe    forty    blind   men    begging   on    the 
streets  of  the  Capital  City,  in  the  daily 
view  of  representative  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  saying 
^y  their  presence  and  condition,  'We 
are  the  typical  blind?"     Blindness  is, 
indeed,  a  pitiable,  hopeless,  and  help- 
less condition,  and  all  you  can  do  for 
us  is  to  give  us  alms,  that  we  may  live 
on  and  clog  the  wheels  of  progress. 

"Do  they  not  blast  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  those  who  seek  to  rend 
the  pall  that  hangs  over  the  land  in 
order  that  the  light  of  intelligence  may 
dispel  the  miserable  misconception  of 
the  seeing  world? 

"As  space  at  my  disposal  will  not 
permit  me  to  extend  this  communica- 
tion   let  me  close  by  calling  your  at- 
tention to  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind   of   the   District     of     Columbia, 
which   speaks   with    a   more   eloquent 
tongue  than   I   possess,  and  add  that 
the  association  I  represent  craves  the 
opportunity       to       demonstrate       the 
possibility  of  placing  every  able-bodied 
adult  blind  person  in  the  District  in 
a  way  to  become  self-sustaining,  and 
by  so  doing  to  furnish  an  object  lesson 
to  the  Representatives    of  the  several 
States  that  will  not  fail  to  arouse  a 
spirit  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Governments. 

"Praying  that  I  may  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  philanthropic  people  of  this 
District  until  Congress  can  be  made  to 
*ee  its  plain  duty,  I  remain,  my  dear 
eir      most     sincerely     and     hopefully 

F.    E.    Cl.EAVFXAND." 


yours, 


The  promoters  take  pleasure  in  ac- 
knowledging the  following  donations 
from  well-known  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict: 

Rev.   Alex.   Mackay-Smith $100.00 

Mrs.  Henry  Cleaveland  Perkins  100.00 

Bessie  L.  Kibbey IOj.OO 

Mrs.  George  Westinghouse.  . . .  100.00 

Fred  A.  Miller 80.00 

Wood-ward  &  Lothrop 50.00 

Evening  Star  Newspaper  Co...  50.00 

Eugene  E.  Stevens 25.00 

John   J.    Keane,   Archbishop  of 

Damascus 20.00 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co 20.00 

W.   B.   Hibbs 20.00 

G.  W.  F.  Swartzell 20.00 

Myron  M.  Parker 10.00 

John  A.  Cooper 10.00 

George  Truesdell 10.00 

Saks  &  Co 10.00 

S.  Kann,  Sons  &  Co 10.00 

Clarence  F.  Norment 10.00 

J.  M.  Wilson 10.00 

F.  C.  Stevens 10.00 

A.  F.  Fox 10.00 

George  W   Knox  Express  Co . . .  10.00 

G.  G.  Cornwell  &  Son 10.00 

Daniel  Fraser 10.00 

F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co 10.00 

G.  E.   Hamilton 10.00 

H.   K.    Fulton 10.00 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Harding 25.00 

Mr.    Lisner 10.00 

Lee    Hutchinls 10.00 

Alexander  R.  Smith 10.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R,  P.  Williams.  ..  10.00 

National  Printers'  Supply  Co..  10.00 

National   Bank,   Washington .  . .  10.00 

Mr.    Bowles 50.00 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Dunn 7.00 

James  F.  Barbour 5.00 

J.  W.  Whelpley o.oo 

Dulin,  Martin  &  Co 5.00 

L.  M.   Saunders 5.00 

William  Knabe 5.00 

E.  Morrison  Paper  Co 5.00 

Thomas  E.  Ogram I 5.00 

Littlefield,  Alvord  &  Co 5.00 

Charles   R.   Edmonston 5.00 

R.  Ross  Perry 5.00 

Nathaniel    Wilson 5.00 

Barber  &  Ross 5.00 

William   F.   Mattingly 5.00 

Miss    Tuckerman 5.00 

Sanders  and  Stayman 5.00 

R.  W.  Walker 5.00 

F.  J.  Dieudonne  &  Son 5.00 

W.   Riley  Deeble 5.00 

W.  J.  McGee 5.00 

Thos.  Somerville  &  Sons 5.00 

S.  S.  Shedd  Bros 5.00 

Smoot,  Coffer  and  McCalley 5.00 

Eiseman    Bros 2.50 

Browning  &  Middleton *  2.00 

D.  J.  Kaufman 2.00 

W.  H.  Cooper 2.00 

National  Publishing  Co 2.00 

R.  P.  Andrews 2.00 

Bon    Marche 2.00 

Franklin  &  Co 2.00 

A.  A.  Birney 2.00 

Alex.    Britton 2.00 

R.    Lappin 1.00 

John    O.    Evans 1.00 

Mrs.    Hocke 2.00 

Mrs.  F.  Balsmyder 2.75 

Major  Sylvester 5.00 

Mr.  Mason 5.00 

John  Addison  Porter 5.00 

Miss    Lambdin 1.00 

Dr.    Swops 5.00 

Miss    Bradley 1.00 

H.  W.   Fitch 2.00 

Miss  Griggs 2.00 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Ebaugh 4.00 

Mr.  T.  O.  Ebaugh 2.00 

George  C.  Gorham 1.00 

Isaac  H.  Wing 5.00 

A.  G.  Heaton 1.00 

Thos.  S.  Hopkins 1.00 

Mr.   Mayer 1.00 

C.    F.   Bell 5^00 

A.  L.  Barber 5.00 

Mr.  B.  M.  Bridget 5.00 

Mr.    Crane 5. 00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 5.00 

Percy  Foster 5.00 

William  Long j.QO 


Beriah    Wilkins ]0.00 

J.    L.    Herskell 1.00 

F.  P.  May  &  Co 5.00 

John    L.    Weaver 5.00 

Miss  Julia  E.  Ashley 1.00 

Messrs.  Brentanos 5.00 

R.    Topham 1.00 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Billing 1.00 

Mr.    Pettit 1.00 

H.  D.  Feast 2.50 

John  S.  Blair "2.00 

Harvey   &   Sons 1.00 

John  A.  Merritt 2.00 

Mrs.  Ethan  A.  Hitchcock 5.00 

Wm.   G.   Johnson 5.00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Morris 1.00 

E.   L.   Hades 4.00 

Miss    Currey 1.00 

Shushine   Club 1.00 

Hallie  D.  Elkins 5.00 

Mrs.  Jos.  Bayard  and  friend . . .  5.00 

W.  H.  Singleton 5.00 

Miss  Jane  A.  Riggs 5.00 

From  persons  whose  names  can- 
not be  deciphered 28.00 

Anonymous    68.50 

Offerings  St.  John's  Church...  40.03 

Gen.  M.  L.  Luckington 5.00 

Miss  Minnie  Ballinger 10.00 

St.  Andrew's  Chuch  offering. . .  26.48 
St.   Paul's  Catholic   Church   of- 
fering      10.57 

Same 17.50 

St.  Aloysius  Church  offering. .  11.38 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Colfelt,  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa 25.00 

Fellow  passenger  on  Friezland.  20.00 

Total   $1,479.21 


>i 


Received  after  the  above  w  as  set  up, 

Miss  Mary    A.  Phillippe $25.00 

DONATIONS  OF  FURNITURE. 

Roller  top  desk  from  W.  B.  Moses 
&  Sons. 

Library  table  and  chairs,  Lansburgh 
Furniture  Co. 

Office  Chairs,  from  Peter  Grogan. 

Office  table  from  W.  H.  Hoeke. 
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OREGON  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF. 

Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year.     Space  for 

a  limited  amount  of  advertising  matter. 

Rates  upon   application 
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THE  OREGON  GAZETTEER, 

SALEM,    OREGON. 


November  15,  1901. 

Our  Trip   East. — 

According  to  the  announcement  in 
the  GAZETTEER  of  May  1st,  Superin- 
tendent Went/,  left  for  the  East  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  this  school. 
The  following  institutions  were  visited 
while  in  session  : — The  Minnesota 
School,  The  LeCouteulx  at  Buffalo, 
The  Western  New  York,  The  Clarke 
School  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  The 
American  School  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
The  Mystic  Oral  School,  The  Perkins 
Institute  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  School  at  Vlt.  Airy. 
The  New  York  Institution  and  the 
Ohio  School  were  also  visited,  hut  the 
school  term  had  already  closed.  At 
each  school  everything  possible-  was 
done  by  the  superintendent  and  his 
assistants  to  make  the  visit  not  only  a 


pleasant  one  for   our   superintendent, 
but   to  make  it  a  profitable  one  for  the 
Oregon  School.       A   careful    study  of 
methods  and  results  in  these  various 
schools  was   made,   as  well  as  of  the 
work   in    the  industrial    departments. 
If    space    would    permit    it,    mention 
would    he    made    of   the    impressions 
formed  of  the  different  schools  visited, 
hut  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  marked 
progress  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  is  i 
being  made  all  along  the  line.     Doubts 
were     dispelled,    encouragement     re- 
ceived,  and  faith    strengthened    on  a- 
number  of  points. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute  the  method 
of  instructing  the  deaf  blind,  not  only 
in  English,  but  in  speech,  received 
careful  study  by  Mr.  Wentz.  He  had 
the  pleasure  of  talking,  without  an  in- 
terpreter, to  Edith  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth  Robin,  two  very  interesting  deaf 
blind  girls,  both  of  whom  can  speak. 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  its  many  in- 
teresting places  was  visited,  also  Mt. 
Vernon,  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
George  Washington. 

The  National  Convention  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf  held  in  Buffalo  the  first 
week  in  July  was  attended.     Oregon 
is  represented  by  an  appointment  on 
one  of  the  standing  committees.       The 
Niagara  Falls  and  the   Pan-American  j 
Exposition  were  not  omitted  on  the  re- 
turn trip.      What  was  seen  en  route  ■ 
through  the   Rockies   in   Canada   and 
Colorado  might  be  of  interest,  but  is  | 
not    germane    to  the    subject    at   this 
time  and  in  this  place. 

This  school  will  receive  all  the  ad- 
vantages that  it  is  possible  for  a  close 
observer  to  bring  it  after  making  "  the 
rounds  "  as  before  mentioned,  and 
that  always  follows  new  inspiration  re- 
ceived through  visits  to  other  schools 
of  a  like  nature,  and  peisonal  contact 
with  the  representative  men  and  wo- 
men in  this  profession  both  in  their 
places  of  labor  and  at  the  National 
Convention.  The  cordial  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  co-workers  during  the 
entire  trip  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Thanks  are  hereby  publicly  extended 
to  all  who  assisted  in  adding  pleasure 
and  profit  to  this  memorable  (to  the 
superintendent)  trip. 


BEPMOI1YAA1 

THERMOPYLAE 


NBA      l*Oil»MJtl     HapauHeawq. 
&£      No£}j.8ptoo      lOOl. 

"B  EKATOflTAETHPIE 
THI  rENNHIEQMOY  XAOT 

'Ev  pi<TW  e7u6Xv)Tt)COTY)TO<;     Xal       p.ey«- 

A07rps7cci«{  eTeXecGv)  e7ctp.vY]pd<iuvo;  t*- 
XeTV),  ev  tw  ev  Bottwvyi  p.eyaXo7rpe7cet 
vaw  ccTremont  Temple  »,  tvi?  *p07ca- 
peXGoucav  AeuTepav  eVt  Trj  cup.- 
TrXYipwcet  ex<xTOVT«eTv;pUo;  arco  tyjc  yev- 
vv)';ew;,Tou  wpd  Ttvwv  Itwv  aTCopitocavTOc 
p.eyaXou  xal  aetp.vYjTTOu  'Ap.epixavoQ"  <pt- 
XeXXY,vo;  —  ap.ouY,X  Xaou.  'Axa;  d  apt- 
(XTOXpaTtxo;  xal  e;c*Y_wv  xdapo;  tyj;  Bo- 
cttwvy);  7rapeupe97)  tv  tyj  reXeTfj  tocuty],  ev 
ipr  uTto  e;d^wv  pY)To'pw>  e;up.vY$Y)<jav  at  a- 
petal  tou  p.eyaXou  avSpoc,  tou  veapou  xal 
ccptywvTo;  evGepp.ou  GTpaTtWTOu  tyj;  'EX- 
XaSo;  toO  1821.  "AXXot  yjattv  ot  <pweX- 
XYjve;  tyj;  e7royvi;  exetvv};.  Ou  pdveva:ce- 
6atvov  ol  SetvoTepot  x^puxe;  xal  cruv^yo>  01 
tyj;  'EXXyivixy;  7caXtyyeve<iia;,  aXXa  p.e- 
Te6atv«v  xal  ei;  to  TCtStov  tou  p.eyaXou 
xal  Ypw'txou  aywvoi,  tvx  cu<eufepwGi  to 
ocljj.x  twv  uxep  ty];  p.eyxXY);  exetvY,;  {Sea;, 
ty);  avayevvYicew;  tyi;  'EXXaSo;.  'O  Bu- 
pr.>v,  d  Xaou,  d  Map£e<p7XY);,  d  Aavta  xal 
#XXoi  tyj  5  iXtuGepta;  TCpdp.a^ot  peTiSYi'iav 
ei;  'EXXaSa  a<J/Y)^iff«vTe;  xavta  xtvSuvov, 
p.dvY)  5e  to  eXxl;  Sti  at  7rpoa7raGetat  xat  oi 
aywve;  twv,  9x  cuveTeXouv  ei;  tyjv  eXeuGs- 
ptav  TV)?,  e^Yjyetpe  xavTOTC  ei;  t«  <ttyGy, 
auTwv  tov  ev6ou<jtaap.dv.  '0  ae[p.vY,aT0; 
Xaou,  d  Gepp.o;  tou  Bupwvo;  GiaawTV);,  p.d- 
Xt;       axo7:epaTW<ja;    Ta;     <j7tou8a;    tou, 

eWeuae  rcpo;  tyjv  'EXXaSa  ap.a  w;  vfcou- 
cev  oti  d  evQo  <iiw§yi;  "J/xXty);  tou  TaxiXo 
XapoXS,  e'Xafce  ty,v  7rpo;  auTYv  ayousav. 
Suv  ttj  ava^top'O'Tei  tou  e^yeipe  to  evSta- 
^epov  twv  aup.7:aTpiWTwv  tou  uxep  tou 
'EXXyvixou  a.ywvo;  x.al  s/.  tou  xeoiou  twv 
[xa^aiv  a7T'/iuGuve  rjuyxivYjTtxa;  ^TCtx^y^aei; 
irp6;  tov  'Ap.epixavixov  tutccv.  Aia  t2>v 
•rcposzaOeitov  toO  euyevoO;  av§po;,  e<JTa- 
■XYlTav  7co>.Xa  PoyjO^L/.aTa  ei?  T7)^  'E'X^a- 
Oa,  y]ti;  xaT07TvV  e7TTaeT0u;  at[;.aTYipou  a- 
yoivo;  axeSyj  eXeuOepa.  'E^YlXOev  vi  Kpvi- 
tixvi  e7:ava7Ta<7t;  tou  18G;r)  xal  d  Xaou 
TCaXiv  £Te©Y)  ei?  evepyeiav,  cuXXe^a;  St 
woXXa  PoYiO-^aaTa,  e'dTceuTev  et;  i6v  to- 
U0V  TWV  0t{/.O)y£)V  y.al  tojv  /ipwwv,  ottw?  J- 
oia  yeipt  5iavei{jiY)  auTa  T0t{  Kycovi^op-e- 
voi;  xa;  tat;  oixoyeveiai;  tiov.  To  urcep 
t^;  ev  yevei  <ptlav9pa)7ria:,  tv;;  'E^'XaSo; 
xal  twv  ypap.p.aTwv  eoya  toO  X<zou  eivai 
yvwffTa  ex  i-rjs  l<jT0pia;  xal  Sev  Oa  evo'.a- 
xpi^wfjiev  evTauOa  exl  u.axpdv.  T6  e"v  Bo- 
(7T(itv7i  p.tyaXo7rpe7re?    t'5puf/.x  t^;     cy^oXyI; 


twv  TUfploiv  ba  iijTaTai  navTOxe  w;  {^«p- 
Tupia  Tvj;  [xeyaXn;  xap5(a;  tou  avflpo;, 
xal  twv  u<|/y]Xwv  xal  euyevwv  airou  aliOn- 
p.aT««»v.  lloXu  Sixaiw;  d  vuv  IxavwTar^; 
5icu6uvt-/i;  TuO  i^puij.aTOi;  toutou  xal-ja^ 
6po;  exl  Guyarpl  tou  aeip.v/-7T0u  avSpo;, 
x.  Mi£.  'AvayvwrTOTCOulo^el^e  7:p6;  tou; 

U7T0   TOV    X.      IvOUVTO-ip'.WTYlV      a;iW|AaTtXO'J( 

toO  «Miaou);Y)»,  ev    t-^     7rpoa<pwv^(rci  tou 
xaxa  tyjv    ei;    to    avw    5tu*Xov    eTrid^eJ/iv 
twv.    aAev  Trpoasxi^eaa  uu.a;  6^0);  <j2;  d- 
(/.iV^tw  wept  T-o?  tdTopia;,  aXX'  tva    i'^rt 
to  Ifpyov,  07rep  i5pu«v  d  [xeya;  tyj;  'Au.e- 
ptxvi;  fi>.avGpw7co;».      'Q;  <pt>.avOpw7ro;   d 
Xaou  urilp^e  t$  6'vti  [xsya;,    StOTt     wav- 
Ta^ou  e;eTctveTO    -t\  (ptXavOpwu^a    auTOu. 
'Ev  xfj  eictpt.vy;[xo(Tuvw  tf-ltx^  wpovj^peu- 
<r«v  d  yepou(jia(TTY)«  twv  'Hvwp.evwv    Ho^t- 
|  xetwv  xal  e';o^o;  'EXXvivkity);    x.  1'ewpyt- 
o;  Xdap,  oVrti;  5ta    (jtaxpwv    e^upYxre   xi 
epya  xal  Ta?  apeTa;  tou  Xxou,   p.tr'    au- 
tov  Se  wwAXyjiav  7r»XXot  iXXot     St«xexpt- 
aevot  pyiTopt;,  e*v  ^  xal  d  TJw£_Ja    'Afij. 
vat;  Ttpd^evo;  vwv  'Hvwa.     HoXiTetwv    xal 
vuv  xaOYiyvjTYi;  ev  tu  ev  ":  -  \  i«lctiC-©  ««- 
veiri<TT7i(Aiw  Brown  /..    .\i;;iif,    o«ti« 
7rcol  twv  U7usp  fifo  'EXXaSo;  wpOffzaOttwv 
tou  Xaou  elxe  Ta  e^;.     * '0   Xaou      i- 
ysvv^Yi  ev  fywU-Tj  exo^-/j,  Trpo?  Ta;  axpi- 
6et;  aTCaiT'OTet;  tx;  otcoix;  avTa7rexpiOyi. 
'Vwyjp^ev    axo-jToXo;    TfJ^     <ptXav8pwTri*; 
xal  et;  ty,v  Co<pepav  wpav  Tfj;    'EXTaflvtxfl; 
iffTOpta;,  w;  veapi;    itcxo'tyj;    tppt^Oyj    tU 
tov  aywvz  T^,q  'EXXaSo;,  ev  t^  dwotw  a- 
xeSrj  et;  twv  7rpuTt<JTWv  ^iXeX7YjV<i)v,oitxi 
exexTYjTo    -poxep^.aTa,      op.oXoyoup.evw; 
(Tiravta      'H  p.eyaXo<pu'ia  tou  yjto  iwotxo- 
§op./]Ti/.Yi.      "E^wxe  p.aGvlp,aTa  toT;    "EX- 
Xy)<ji,  Ta  07roia  ot  ToOpxot  w;  (5ap6apot  Oev 
YjSuvavro  \x    toT;   Swawcriv.    Stupyavuxrev 
ev  'EXXaSt  KOtvoTY(ra;  xal  SY,p.d*t«    epya. 
"iSpuae  vo<joxop.£tz.     -oXXa.x.'.;    etpyae^tTO 
w;  jxtcXou;  dTpaTiwT'^;  xal    j-j6Xyj6yi    (t; 
oXa;  Ta;  Soxtp.adta;     xal    tou;    xtvSuvou; 
toO  7roXep.ou  xal     a^wfjiwOv]    anoxXetaTt- 
xu>;  et;  tov  aywva».      'Op.iXwv    xept    toO 
Bupwvo;  d  Xa»u,  ev  t-/j  wpo  ctwv  exXoOtt- 
<jv)  TCRpi  ty;  'EXXyivixyj;  CTCavaij-rauew;    t- 
ffToptzTou  Xeye'.,6'Tt  y  'EXXa;ouSep-t«v  ^?rt- 
Gup.et  va  XapY)  yvw<rtv  repl    twv    «J<paXpd^- 
twv  tou  Bupwvo;  ev  tw  fitw  tou,  Sio'ti    &i' 
auTYv  efvat  p.dvov  €  d  p.eyaXo;    xal    xec- 
Xc<;)>.  «'ETa^etSeuov,  Xeyei   d    Xaou,     5i* 
eXXvi-ixou  xXotaptou,   otc  e'Xapov  ex     toO 
0()oi7roptxou  p.ou  (Taxxou  epyov  tou  Bupwyo; 
Sxw;  avayvw<jw  dXiyov,e::l  to^  e;w<puXXou 
oe  a-jTou  yto  y^  etxwv  tou  p.eyaXou   xoiyj- 
tou.     '0  TrXotap^o;  p.e  vlpwTYjae  xept    tyj; 
etxo'vo;,  tw   elwov  Se  oti  rjv  "h  xou   Bupw- 
vo;.  "Ap.a  w;  vfxouae  touto  e'Xa^e  to    6t- 
oXtov  i/.  twv  v/tpwv  p.oy  xal  eipiXYjde    tyjv 
etxdva,  to  auTO  Se  e7rp«^av  ev    duyxtvYjaet 
xal  ot    vauTat,    XeyovTe;    ^xavTe;   dp.ou' 
«^!T0   p.eyaXo;    xal    xaXd;».  TaO- 
TaXtyet  d  Xxoj  w«pl   too    «6a<jp.ou     x«l 
TYi;  euyvwp.0TuvY);  twv  'EXXyjvwv  wpo;  tov 
avopa,  dv  cQaup.a<ii    xal    yxoXou6yi(icv   eJ; 
'l'.XXa^a,  a;  exiTpa7rYj  5i  ^p.tv  v«    etKw- 
p.ev  Sti  xal  d  Xaou  UTCYi^e  ^t'  auTYjv  ap.e- 
y  a  Xo  ;    Ka  t   x  a  Xd?». 


"Offo*.  avtvvcJTOcv  tov  «Kp?jTa»,  TY]V    e-  ^a»  ~*Arl**k 

^liipttor,  *v  e£eo"«oxev  6  Xaou  iv   Bo*™-      p0ff|Ot|^^^^W* 

Vyj  )COCTflC    TVJV     KpY)TtX7)>     CTTOCVaffTaO'V     TOO       — 

1865,  07T(i);  eyeipTj  to  evo\a<pepov  t&v   A- 
[AspiKavwv  xal  r(;  £v6epp.o$    (juvepyaTt?     u- 


sr 


X)  Xaou  xa9'  oXov  tov  (Jiov  tou 
xpayjxaTt  a<p<o<yia>9»  ei;  tviv  rcpayi/aTOTroi- 
vjaiv  tt];  [/.eyaV/K  'Eaayivixy,;  to*ea;. 

'Ev  tyj  eiriavyjaoauvo)  Te}.eTvj  TraptaTX- 
to  oAo'xAYipo?  yi  oixoye"veia  toO  Xaou.  'H 
^TriCwTK  vyjpatix  auTOu  (xt'Cuyo;,  71  auy~ 
ypxctu;  tou  6'p.vou  tyj;  'A[/.tpixavix?i;  A*l- 
(xoxpaTta;  xai  y)TCo9oO<Ta  wccvtot*  tyjv  i 
"AwuOepiav  oAoxV/ipou  ty)?  'EXXYivtxii;  fu- 
Ayj;,  tb;  eircev  ev  to)  ^dyw  tyj;  xoctoc  tvjv  e*v 
to  {v  Bojtojvy)  Faneuil  Hall  u7ro5o^vjv 
t&v  <x£ia>p.ocTi)ccov  tou  «MiaouAV)»,  etpadvs 
to  Atav  <juyxexiX7ifjt.evY).  'EffiffTi;  duyxt- 
xivv)u.evoi  eipoavovTO  xai  6  uid;  tyj;  x.  M. 
Xaou,  xa9viyv)T7i;  r?i<;  [/.eTKAAoupvia;  e*v 
tu  KoAO£/.6\avft  7r«veTCi<TTV){ji.i({)  tyj$  Nea; 
Tdpxvrc  xai  o  ya(xppo;  auTYj;  x.  M.  'A- 
vayvuaTo'wou^o;.  Ai  avajxvfluci;  tuv  £- 
peToW  toO  euyevou;  av^po;  Siv  yjo'uvavTO  9l 
va  7:poxa>i<jcoffi  yevixvjv  auyxivvjutv.  'Ewi 
t^I  euxoapia  tvj;  e7rtkav7iao(Tuvou  Te>eTV)?, 
6Kv;pu;  tvj;  Bo<jtwvyi;  ypaipei  ev  xupiu  #p 
9ptp  t<x  axd>.ou9a.  a'O  o"dxTcop  Xaou  urc- 
$5p£ev  aAY)9a>;  itfTOpixo;  ^apocxTYip,  ev  oeu- 
to  o*<s  evexpuirTeTO  ixwoTifffxo;  6<tt  ?  -fly- 
jwaavTixov,  w;  arcoo'eixvijeTa!.    e 


MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    25.    lOOl 
T0   HELEN  KELIEB 

[Fot  the  Transcript! 

A,   ttfe  dark  ^  tft^fSU 
A  soul  of  hwv«i» beauty  ^  each 

Imprisoned   from   Me  s  jay 

breath  hirlden  In   the  stone. 

^enA;o1el£veancg^ldanrWUh   her   touch 

UnharredTo  3oy  and  hope  that  Ions-closed  , 
Caneda°f0ornh    the   hidden    angel    which    did 

shine     ,     ,  unA  save  a  soul  once  more 
SS^e^Jo^tfnve  and  .less  man- 

™» ^  d-Vcuir  snasr t0  d" 

gS  j£&£  whichetransforms  those  moun- 
KortnStifdoor  of  ignorance  Knowledge 

sound. 
And  so  today  my  hidden  ^dwells 
StiU  1\ten     ST!  -forseSfulnes"    which  tells 

fffffgSnS*****    Its    life    re- 
Shinir^   Wisdom's   ^    an,   love   so 

stillness  reigned.  n-s     tender 

And,     crowning    all,     nei 

To   strengthen   faith   in   neari. 

And   h^rswerSendship,    we   who   Know 

Falls  £  benediction  £g  w^^ 


Yi^  T&p^avTtxov,  S>?  ^liAwi    ev          '                   VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
tvj;  ev  veap?  Y))ax'.a  xaTaTa^ew?    tou   d<  1  n^J^J-^,^__________. 

t6v  (TTpaTOv  twv  'EXa-^vwv,    ev    t<o    uirep  .,,„,nnTj   oq     i  tMI 

e"Xeu9epta;  «yu>vi  twv.  'AiceSei^e  ff^avi- 
av  xal  7rpay^aTixviv  <piAav9pa)7riav,  oix 
x%$  xa9'  6>ov  tov  6iov  tou  a<po<ji.to<7eti);  u- 
7rep  tuv  tucd^wv,  fro  Se  si;  ex  twv  irfto- 


NOVEMBER  23,  1901. 

Well  for  Tennessee. 


^vi<pio<;  Jioc  TViv  Bou7,yiv  T'/i;  Su^.xoXvTeia? 
[;.eTa  xpoypx[X[xaTO?  x«t<x      r?i?    SouAeiot; 

7C0"Xu     xptV  d^7)(i.«Tl<l9yj    'fl     7C0),tTlX71     \J.tM 

tou  «'EXeu9epou  e§a90u;»  xxl  ux^p^t  cup. 
TCOAiTeiajco;  xa9'  oXov  tov  6iov  tou.  KaT« 
Ta  Te;euTata  Itti  tou    fiiou    tou    ecTpe^e 

\  .  <  v .     i 


;.a    tou  TpavT,  TCp6?  7CpO<7apTY)<TlV     TOU 

Ao[mv(xou  ei;  Ta;  'Hvo>{X.  HoAiTeioc; 
s  o\opic9vj  Se  TCap'auToO  ei;  TwverciTpd 
7ra)v  xpo; eiciTuyJav  Toudxowou  exeivOu». 


I    am     indebted     to    some    thoughtful 

friend    for     a    copy    of    the  "Nashville 

Banner"  of  the 49th    last,  giving  a  very 

pleasing  account  of  the    exercises    at  the 

School  lor  the  blind  on  the    lltb. 

The  management  had  just  complete!  a 

fine  wing  to  the  already  large  huilding 
for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  blind  on  that 
dav  and  incidentally,  the  occasion  was 
made  to  serve  as  a  celebration  of  the   one 

hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  o!  Dr. 
Howe,  a  man  better  known,  perhaps  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century  for 
his  labor  in  behalf  of  the  blind  than    any 

ether  in  the  civilized  world. 

Tbe    large    audience,  the    number     of 

speakers,   and  the  character  of    the  news 
'per  notices  all  proclaim    the    dee,,    m- 
ierest  the  people  of  that  state  take  in  the 

w„rk  of  Institution.     This  is  the    second 
lMlKe  addition  to  the  building    since    the 
elevation  of  -Mr.  Armstrong  to  the  super- 
iatendency.     The  numbe.r  of    pupils    has 
run  up  to  238,  th»»   distancing    all  com 
,)arisun     with    former      administrations. 
•    Mr   Ain»lron'g*Mfor  "'any    years    the 
h«dt«acheriu  the   school,  and     though 
sightltss,   was    made    superintendent    in 
18!»7.      He  has  dux  eloped  a  marvellous  ca- 
pacity for  the  new  service,  and    13  giving 
„,  his  state  one  of  the  very  best  schools  in 
the  country. 


Si„.h-  wholesome  lessons  might  be 
K,lim.(|  ()y  comparison  of  populations,  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  possible  in  number 
in  other  schools.  Compare  one  million 
vsith  another  in  thedUIerent  parts  ol  our 
country,  and  there  will  not  be  found  any 
very  considerable  difference  in  the  number 
of  lame,  hilt,  blind,  insane,  crosseyed, 
or  any  other  sort  one  may  wisu  to  pbilo 
sophize  a'  out. 

But  to  return  to  the    exercises.      There 
was    music   of     all     sorts,    even     the  pipe  | 
olganand  brass     hand,    in    sufficient  ex 
reUenee  to  attract  favorable  comment     by  ( 
the     pi  ess.      There    were    several    graceful 
speeches  also,    with  a  brief    citation  Iron, 
0I1C  of    which,  1    will  -include,  alter  (lis 
enting  from  one  of  the  "leaveniny  rules". 
Five  minutes  too  soon  is  not  promptness, 
;ui(1  ma,  often    be  extremely    inconveni- 
ent     I  Busp-'ct    the     R*v.    John     Royal 
Ha„.i8  is  a  venerable    man,  his  reverence 
for  his  father  is     worthy     of     all    praise. 
These  are  the  rules. 

Leavening  Roles. 
Rev    John  Royal  Harris  made  a    char 
ae.cer.stic  talk  and  gave  the    pupils    some 
leavening   rules     of    conduct    which    ue 
hoped  would  guide  them  through  life.       | 
He  started  out   with    the    statement   of 
why  people  did  certain  things    and    said: 
-Scientists  tell  us  there  is  nothing  in  find- 
ing water  with  a  switch,  but  I  know  bet- 
ter, for  my  father  could  locate  streams  of 
water    with     a    forked    switch.      I    never 
could  understand  why  women    would  not 
write     letters    on     marble-top     tables    or 
I  polished  desks,  but  they  wont;  when  they 
j  write,  they  will  get  an  old  geography  or 
Ian  ironing  board,   sit  down    on    the   floor, 

I  and  write. 

"I  want  to  give  you  certain  leavening 
rules  of  conduct  which,  if  observed,  will 

affect  your  life. 

'Stand  up  straight.  Physical  straight- 
ness  means  moral  straightuess.  1  hate  to 
see  people  going  around  like  an  interrd- 
gatioo    point    looking    for    a  place  to  lie 

d  o  w  n . 

"Give  folks  half  the  road. 
••Speak     to      every  dody,      and    speak 
pleasantly- just    smile. 
••Despise  shamming. 
"Be  there  five  minutes  ahead    of    time. 
••Keep  your  word.      This  is  my  rule  for 
every  physical  and  financial  ailment. 

'Return  borrowed  books.  You  are 
coming  on  in  honesty  when  you  return 
borrowed  books. 

••Never  read  found    letters. 
••S.veep  the  corners,  young  ladies,     and 
shine  your  heels,  young  men. 

••Leave  your  windows  open  late  at 
night,  so  any  late  travelers  :n  ly  s:i  ire 
y  our  light. 

•Be  polite  at  home. 


The  National  Association? 

There  used  to  be  a   National     Associa- 
tion of    Instrutors  of  the    Blind 

What  has  become  of  it?  A  wbisper 
in.ascho.d  paper  the  other  day  as  about 
the  possibility  of  a  meeting  in  the  cur* 
of  the  next  summer  almost  startled  me. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  emerge  from  this 
l„u„  obscuration,  an  I  getaway  fr-.m  na- 
tional and  inter- nat.onal  expositions  that 


their  blinding  light  may    not     defeat     its 
usefulness. 

Wist  Virginia  would  like  to  submit  a 
nomination  1 1  the  Executive  0>.nni  tee 
and  would  name  .Mountain  Like  P.irk, 
Md  ,  as  a  most  suitable  place,  in  the 
molest  belief  tha!  Maryland  will  second 
it. 

The  writer  personally  assured  by  the 
authorities  thuu  one  large  hotel,  the 
Mountain  Lake  Hotel,  will  take  the 
*  hole  company  at  rates  not  exceeding 
$1.5'»  per  day,  and  there  is  a  standing 
hummer  rule,  I  believe,  that  the  B  &  O 
'  R.  R.  will  j.iant  the  round  trip  for  one 
Luc  to  all  who  ai  ten  t,  and  all  must  come 
over  that  road,  as  it  H  tha  only  one  pass- 
ing the  pi  ice.  The  parlors  of  the  hotel 
are  large  enough  for  the  meetings,  and 
thus  there  are  more  material  and  pleasur- 
able features  united  in  this  n  (initiation 
than  any  that  can  be  made.  It  is  an  ideal 
place  for  the  purp  ise.  Descriptive  "liter- 
ature',' as  it  is  now  called,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  any  one  desiring  to  know  more 
I  bout  it. 

Boston  Honors  Dr.   Howe. 


In  Tien, out  Temple  on  the  llth  lust., 
Boston  did  reverence  to  the  men  iry  of 
its  great  philanthropist,    b  »rn     100    years 

'  ago  that  day,  and  dead  since  the  eai'.y 
eighties.      Senator   George  F.  Hoar   pre- 

■  sided,  and  on  hi*  right  in  the  seat  of  hon- 
or sat  the  widow  of  the  distinguished 
subject  of  the  celebration  The  ceremon. 
ies  were  under  the  tuspices  of  the  society 
of  old  pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
and    the    School     furnished     the    :nu-i.\ 

|  llin.lsome  tributes  were  piid  to  tii  ;  d  »C- 
lor's   memory    by    many    men    prominent 
in  the  world's  work  no  v,    an  1    tha    a^ed 
widow     very    touchingly    acknowledge 1 
the  worthy    compliment  in  words  audibl  ; 
throughout  the  great  auditorium.  Sjveial 
members  of  the  Howe  family    were    pies. 
ent  and  had  seats  on  the    stage,     Director 
Anagnos,  son-in  law  lo  the   doctor    being 
among  the  u . 

i  i  *»■»»  


■ 


Date 


^ 





John  Vars  of  Boston,  instructor  of 
the  blind,  has  been  at  the  American 
house. 


From 


Bar-astabia  Mass  Patxiofr 


Date. 


letter  of  Helen  Keller. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  read  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  D.  D.,  at  the  memorial  exercises 
recently  held  in  Tremont  Temple  in 
commemoration  of  the  hundredth  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Howe,  founder  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind: 

My  Dear  Dr.  Hale:  My  teacher  and  1 
expect  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  to- 
morrow in  commemoration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Howe's 
birth.  1  am  writing  now  to  tell  you  that 
I  hope  you  will  express  the  heartfelt  grat- 
itude of  those  who  owe  their  education, 
their  opportunities,  their  happiness  to 
him  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
and  gave  the  dumb  lip  language. 


Sitting  here  in  my  study,  surrounded  by 
m?  books,  enjoying  the  sweet  and  inti- 
Kte  companionship  ot  be  great  and  the 
wise.  1  am  trying  to  realize  what  my  life 
St  have  been  if  Dr.  Howe  had  failed 
in  the  great  task  God  gave  him  to  per- 
form If  he  had  not  taken  upon  himse  1 
the  responsibility  of  Laura  Btidgman  , 
education  and  led  her  out  of  the  pit  of  | 
Acheron   back  to  her  human  inheritance, 

aCIblthfnkenonly  those    who  have  escaped 
that  death- in -life  existence  from  which 
Laura  Bridgman -was  rescued  can  realize 
hnw  isolated,  bow  shrouded  in  darkness, 
how  damped   by  its  own  impotence  is  a 
soul  without  thought  or  faith  or  hope. 
Words  are  pJwerles!  to  describe  the  deso- 
Kn  of   that  prison  house  or  the  Joy  o 
85  soul  that  is  delivered  oBto«lJ«ag 
H^itv      When  we  compare  the  needs  ana 
heSssnessof  the  blind  before  Dr.  Howe 
be«n  h?s  work,  with  their  present  use- 
fulness ^independence,  we  realize  that 
LrLat  thines  have  been  done  in  our  midst. 
What  if    physical  conditions  have  built 
^DhiVb  wPalis  about  us?     Thanks  to  our 
?rW  an"  helper,  our  world  lies  upward ; 
the  length  and  breadth  and  sweep  of   the 

h?tVi3sDpllala°nUtrto  think  that  Dr.  Howe's 
noble  £3-  will  receive  their  due  tribute 
«f  affection  and  gratitude,  in  the  city 
which  was  the  scene  of  bis  great  labors 
and  splendid  victories  for  humanity. 

with  kind  greetings  in  which  my 
tether  Joins  me"  I  am  affectionately  your 
friend,  Helkn  Keller. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  10. 

-, fifl 

,.om^A>u  -         Nov, 
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HELEN   KELLER..  BLIND 

STUDENT   OF    RADCL1FF. 


Letter  from  This  Wonderful  Woman 
Read  at  Memorial  Services  in 
Tremont  Temple,   Boston. 

Helen  Keller,  the  blind  student  or 
Rad-ctiff  'pctt'ege,  has  written  a  letter 
to  Rev  E.  E.  Hale  of  Boston,  which 
was  read  at  the  'memorial  exercises, 
held  in  Trermont  temple  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month,  in  comroemor.ition 
of  the  one  hundredth  birthday  of  Dr. 
Howe,  founder  of  -the  Perkin's  institute 
for  the  blind.  After  paying  a  great 
tribute  to  Dr.  Howe  she  further  say* 
in  her  letter:  "I  think  only  of  those 
who  have  escaped  that  death-m-li.e 
axis'tence  from  which  Laura  Bridgman 
was  rescued  can  realize  how  Isolated, 
how  shrouded  in  darkness,  how  cramp- 
ed by  its  own  imootence,  is  a  soul 
without  thought  ot  faith,  or  hope. 
Words  are  powerless  to  describe  the 
desolation  of  that  prison  house,  or  the 
joy  of  the  soul  that  is  delivered  out  fl- 
its captivity. 

"When  we  compare  the  needs  ana 
helplessness  of  the  blind  before  Dr. 
Howe  ibsgan  his  work,  with  their  pres- 
ent usefulness  and  independence,  w« 
realize  that  great  things  have  been 
dona  in  our  midst.  What  if  physical 
conditions  have  built  up  high  walls 
about  us?  Thanks  to  our  friend  ana 
helper,  our  world  lies  upward;  the 
length'  and  breadth  and  sweep  of  the 
heavens  are  ours!" 

The  wbote  letter  is  a  genius  in  Jtserc. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Miss  Kc-1- 
-i-v-  An  Exnress  reporter  met  Miss 
Keller  in  Gardiner  at  the  heme  of  the 
.authoress,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards, 
several  years  ago.  Miss  Kellar  was  at 
that  time  in  a  preparatory  school  and 
was  spending  a  few  days  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  the  guest  of  t'ne  Rich- 
ards. "She  was  accompanied  .by  an  in- 
structor and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to 
see  the  two  in  conversation.  A  sort 
of  hand  telegraphy   was  used  between 

them. 

The  introductions  were  made  by  one 
of  the  family  to  the  (governess  who  in 
turn  telegraphed  by  the  hand  code  to 
Miss  Keller  who  answered  by  the  ewne 


method  that  she  was  glad  of  making  I 
the  acquaintance  of  the  person  or  the 
persons.  A  fair  was  held  at  the  Rich- 
ard residence  and  the  proceeds  were 
oevoted  to  the  blind  school.  At  this 
fair  Miss  Keller  was  as  happy  as  any 
one  present.  Going  from  booth  to 
booth  she  admired  with  the  eyes  of  her 
governess  all  there  was  to  be  seen. 

It  was  truly  remarkable  that  being 
blind  deaf  and  dumb  this  girl  could 
be  ,so  haopy.  By  the  sense  at  touch 
she  could*  tell  what  fancy  article  she 
had  picked  up  and  would  express  her 
pleasure  to  her  instructress.  Miss  Kel- 
ler was  but  a  child  at  that  time  and 
now  has  grown  to  womanhood.  Her 
literary  genius  is  a  marvel.  She  Is 
the  most  remarkable  blind  person  In 
the  world  today.  She  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  and  colleges 
that  the  country  affords.  Much  has 
been  written  concerning  her  and  edi- 
tors freely  give  space  to  a  story  on 
Helen  Keller. 
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The  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Dr.    Samuel 
G.  Howe,  on  the   llth   of    the    present 
month,  seems  to  have    been  a    notable 
affair.     The    exercises    were     held     in 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston.     The    vener- 
able Senator  Hoar,    who    holds    much 
such  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  people 
in    Massachnetts    a<s    Senator    Morgan  \ 
holds  in  Alabama,  made    the   principal  I 
address,  and  other  men  of   national    as 
well  as  local  note  added  words  of  praise 
for  the  work  done  by  the  eminent  philan- 
thropist, educator  and   reformer.     But 
the  tribute  which  must  have  pleased  Dr. 
Howe  most,  of  his  shade  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  place  and  listen  to  what  was 
was  said,  was  contained  in  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller  in  which  she  acknowledged 
her  debt  to  him  for  having  in  the    case 
of  Laura  Bridgman  shown  that  the  deaf- 
blind  could  be  "lifted  out  of  the  pit    of 
Acheron  and  ted  into  possession  of  their 
own  human  nature." 


It  i-  not  often  that  on  the  ?elebnition 
of  a  man's  hundredth  birthday  his  wife 
is  present  to  take  part,  in    the    proceed- 
ings—unless, which    was    not  the    case 
With    Dr.  Howe,    he  happens    to    have 
been  one  of    Uncle    Sam's    pensioners. 
But  the    venerable    Julia    Ward  Howe, 
no  less  widely  know  For h*>r  wit.  scholar- 
ship and  literary  gifts  than   Dr.    Howe 
was  for  his  character  and  achievements, 
was  on  the  platform  and    spoke    a    few 
feeling  and  well-chosen    words    in    re- 
cognition of  the    tributes   paid    to    her 
husband. 

Having  alluded  to  the   pension-draw- 
ing population,  we   are   reminded    that 
far  from  claiming  recompense   for    im- 
aginary   services,    Dr.    Howe   gave   his 
most  strenuous   exertions   for    twentv- 
seven  years  without  a    salary,    and    for 
twenty  years  of  that  time  he  even    paid 
his  own  travelling  and    other   expenses 
incurred  on    account   of   the    Institute 
The  music  for  the  occasion  was  furnish- 
ed bv  blind    artists,     and     the    Boston 
papers  speak  of  it  as  01  a  high  order   of 
merit. 
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I  tor  the „  blind.  After  paying  a  great 
tribute  to  Dr.  Howe  she  further  says 
In  her  letter:  "I  think  only  of  those 
who  have  ©soaped  that  death-ln-life 
existence  from  which  Laura.  Bridgman 
was  resfcU'Ssd  can  realize  how  Isolated, 
how  shrouded  in  darkness,  how  cramp- 
ed by  its     own     impotence,     is  a    soul 


without  thought  or  faith,  or  hope. 
Words  are  powerless  «d  describe  the 
desolaition  of  that  prison  house,  or  the 
joy  of  ttl»  soul  thai  is  delivered  out  ol 
it*  captivity.  . 

"When  JVfi  compare  the  needs  and 
helplessness  of  the  blind  before  JJn 
Howetl*>?an  his  work,  with  their  pres- 
ent usefulness  and  independence,  Ws 
realize  that  great  things  have  been 
Oofe  in  our  midst.  What  if  physical 
conditions  have  built  up  high  walls 
about  us?  Thanks  to  our  friend  and 
helper,  our  world  lies  upward;  the 
length  and  breadth  and  sweep  of  tne 
heavens  are  ours!" 

The  whcle  letter  is  a  genius  m  itself. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  Miss  Kel- 
ler. An  Express  reporter  met  Miss 
Keller  in  Gardiner  at  the  home  of  the 
.authoress,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Ricnards, 
several  years  ago.  Miss  Kellar  was  at 
that  time  in  a  preparatory  school  and 
was  speeding  .a  few  days  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  the  .guest  of  the  Rich- 
ards. »She  was  accompanied  by  an  in- 
structor and  it  was  a  curious  signt  to 
see  the  two  in  conversation.  A  sort 
of  hand  telegraphy   was  used  between 

them.  ,     «.      „a 

The  introductions  were  made  by  one 
■of  the  .family  to  the  .governess  who  10 
turn  telegraphed  by  the  hand ^code  to 
Miss  Keller  who  answered  by  the  s  .me 
method  that  she  was  glad  of  mafc;ttg 
■the  acquaintance  of  the  person  or  th 
pernors.  A  fair  was  held  at  the  Rich- 
ard rei9idien.ee  and  the  proceeds  were 
aevoted  to  the  blind  school.  At  this 
Eair  M'ss  Keller  was  as  happy  as  any 
one  present.  Going  from  booth  to 
booth  she  admired  with  the  eyes  oi  her  j 
govern**©  all  there  was  to  be  seen. 

It   M   truly    remarkable  that  being 
blind,   deaf    and   dumb    this    gir    could  I 
be  so   happv.       By  the  sense  of  touch 
oS^l    what   fancy  article  she 
bad  picked  up  and   -ould  express  he 
pleasure  to  her  instructress    Miss  Kel 
L  was  but  a  child  at  that  time     and. 
now  has   grown   to   wonxannood        Her 
litcarv     genius  is  a  marvel.       She    is 
the   most    remarkable    blind   P«*»» 
the    world    today.    She    has   been    edu- 
cated in  the  best  schools  and  colleges 
that    the  country  affords.      Much    has 
I  been   written   concerning  her  and  eo»- 
I  tors  freely    give  space  to    a  story    on 
Hjelen  Keller. 


Boston  Mmmix'w 


^ 


new  building  was  dedicated  at  the  Tennessee 
nol  for  the  Blind  in  Nashville,  on  Monday,  No- 
iber  11,  1901.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary 
be  birth  of  Dr.  S.  G.     Howe,    the    founder    of   the 

school  for  the  blind  in  America,  was  eommemora- 
at  the  same  time. 


-Bo  Mass  I 


FAIR  FOR  J1LINI)  RARIES 

Little  Girls  of  Raxbnry  Managed  a  Suc- 
cessful Sale 





HELEN    KELLER,  BL>*D 

STUDENT    OF    RADCL1FF. 


Letter   from    This   Wonderful    Woman 

Read     at     Memorial     Services     in 

Tremont  Temple,    Sector.. 

Helen    Keller,    the     blind   student     or 

Radcliff    college,    has    written    a    letter 

to    R<?v     E.   E.   Hale    of    Boston,    which 

was    read     at    the  -memorial     exercise* 

■Mid  in   Tremont  temple   in   the     early 

Lrt  of  this  month,   in  commemoration 

nf  the  one   hundredth   birthday   of  Dr. 

Howe,  founder  of  the  Perkin's  institute 


A  fair  was  held  at  the  Norfolk   Hous«, 
Eliot    so.ua.ro,    Roxbury.    yesterday,    from 

10  to  2,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind  Babies' 
Nursery.  It  was  in  Charge  of  Miss  Dor- 
othy Davis,  the  11-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  William  W.  Davis. 

Miss  Davis  was  assisted  by  the  follow- 
ing  littlo   ladies,   whose   ages  range  from 

11  to  15  years:  Harriet  Pierce,  Edith 
Whitcomb,  Frances  Gibson,  Lucie  Mellon. 
Marguerite  Davis,  Helen  and  Marlon 
Davis,  all  of  the  Roxbury  district. 

Tables  were  laden  with  toys,  books  and 
fancy  goods,  many  of  the  latter  the  handi- 
work of  the  juvenile  promoters.  The 
fair  was  well  attended  and  a  consider 
sunwj-aised. 


SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    7.    lOOl 
rrfsE  AIT)   FOR   THE    BLIND 

When  Dr.  Howe  set  in  action  his  plans 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  his  idea  was 
not  to  draw  them,  before  the  »ubli«  that 
it  might  marvel  at  the  powers  of  the  edu- 
cator, nor  merely  to  lighten  their  darkness 
for  the  time  being;  his  was  the  farsighted 
wisdom  which  sought  rather  to  establish 
for  them  a  definitely  and  permanently  use- 
ful relation  to  fcociety.  The  purpose  of  the 
work  department  for  blind  women  is  in 
accordance  with  Dr.  Howe's  idea.  This  de- 
partment was  started  seven  years  ago  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  Alumnae,  and  its 
aim  (like  that  of  the  work  department  for 
blind  men,  long  and  successfully  estab- 
lished) is  to  afford  blind  women  diverting 
and  remunerative  employment  if  not  the 
means  of  entire  self-support,  and  to  so 
direct  their  handiwork  as  to  give  it  to  the 
public  not  in  mere  trinkets  to  be  purchased 
out  of  charity  at  the  usual  charity  price- 
commensurate  only  with  the  large  hearts 
of  the  purchasers— but  in  useful  articles  at 
the  lowest  possible  valuation. 

The  alumnae  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
undertaking  to  the  blind  who  have  not 
shared  the  benefit  of  the  institution's  train- 
ing, some  of  whom  have  been  stricken  late 
in  life.  To  do  this  and  still  to  protect  the 
public  from  poor  work,  they  carry  on  the 
department  under  a  committee  of  three. 
One  is  a  blind  woman  who  represents  the 
association;  another  a  former  work-teacher 
at  the  school,  who  judges  the  work  that  is 
sent  in;  the  third,  an  interested  friend  who 
represents  the  general  public.  These  three, . 
with  their  helpers,  have  been  able  to  bring 
pleasant  occupation  to  relieve  the  dull 
stupor  of  many  a  sightless  life;  and  have 
maintained  the  desired  high  grade  of  work, 
while  charging  only  a  moderate  price  for 
the  commodities.  The  public  has  already 
given  the  enterprise  some  kind  patronage, 
and  orders  have  been  entered  by  brides  and 
matrons  at  the  Perkins  Institution  store, 
the  headquarters  of  the  department.  -While 
all  of  the  work  is  well  done,  some  particu- 
lar specimens  have  displayed  stitches  well- 
nigh  as  invisible  to  the  seeing  person  as  to 
the  blind  themselves. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  the  work  de- 
partment for  blind  women  is  to  hold  a  spe- 
cial sale  In  the  union's  rooms.  This  will 
be  welcomed  not  only  as  a  chance  to  view 
the  products  of  this  carefully  directed  la- 
bor of  painstaking  blind  women,  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  see  such  work  in  actual 
progress.  Blind  girls  will  be  present,  knit- 
ting, crocheting,  using  the  sewing  machine, 
sewing  by  hand,  and  turning  off  type-writ- 
ten circulars  with  greater  accuracy  than 
would  be  deemed  possible  to  operators  pos- 
sessed of  their  eyesight.  The  blind-deaf 
mutes,  Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas, 
will  be  present.  The  latiter  will  dress  a 
doll,  cutting  out  and  putting  together  the 
garments  unaided.  The  chance  to  see  these 
evidences  of  the  transforming  power  of  ed- 
ucation in  those  who  would  otherwise,  by 
no  fault  of  their  own,  be  excluded  from  the 
work  and  pleasure  of  the  world  is  in  itself 
sufficient  allurement  to  fill  the  rooms  of  the 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  where 
the  sale  is  to  be  held  next  week. 


^o^ 


THE  EPWORTH  HERALD. 


October  26,  J  901, 


A  WONDERFUL  BOY. 

Dallas  Burton. 

IT  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  every  American 
boy  to  know  of  the  achievements  of  a  boy 
handicapped  from  his  third  year  by  the  loss  of 

his  sight,  speech, 
and  hearing,  and 
grop'ing  in  t  h  e 
darkness  of  utter 
ignorance.  The 
fame  of  Tom 
S  tringer,  the 
boy  thus  afflict- 
ed, has  gone 
forth  until  his 
name  must  be 
familiar  to  many 
readers  of  this 
paper.  It  is  a 
h  is  t  ory  well 
worth  the  atten- 
tion of  any  boy, 
and  when  you 
like  complaining 
that   hinder  you 


TOM   STRINGER 


know   it,   you   may   feel   less 

about    the  seeming  obstacles 

from  doing  and  being  all  that  you  would  like  to 

do  and  be. 

Tom  Stringer  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  fifteen 
years   ago   next   July.     His   parents   were    very 
poor,    and   they   felt   that   a   great   burden  and 
affliction  had  come  to  them  when,  in  his  third 
year,  little  Tom  had  an  attack  of  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis   that   left   him   deaf  and   dumb   and 
blind.     There  was  no  one  in  their  small  circle  of 
friends  who  could  do  anything  for  him,  and  he 
might  have  lived  on  for  years  in  his  blindness 
and  utter  ignorance  had  not  enough  money  been 
secured  by  charitable  persons  to  send  the  poor 
little  boy  to  the  noted  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
in  Boston.     He  was  at  this  time  about  five  years 
of  age,  and  a  more  unpromising  pupil  had  never 
been  brought  to  the  kindergarten.     He  was  in  a 
state  of  utter   ignorance.     Indeed,  he  was   but 
little  more  than   a  small  animal.     The  task  of 
teaching  this  boy  to  read  and  write  and   spell, 
and  to  do  almost  anything  that  boys  who  see 
and  hear  and  speak  do,  seemed  a  hopeless  on    , 
and  it  must  have  required  a  great  deal  of  cour- 
age and  fidelity  to  duty  for  anyone  to  undertake  it. 
It,  is  not  possible  to  describe  here  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    Fortu-i 
nately  there  are  not  many  boys  and  girls  who 
suffer  this  triple  affliction,  and  Tommy  Stringer 
was  the  first  pupil  of  this  kind  ever  brought  to 
the  Boston  kindergarten.     From  the  hour  of  his 
arrival   the   matron   and    superintendent,    Miss 
Greeley,  was  resolved   that  all  which  patience 
and    skill    and   affection   could   do   for   the  boy 
should  be  done.    There  was  a  look  of  such  pa- 
thetic appeal  in  his  wan  little  face.     The  writer 
remembers     seeing    Tom     soon     after    he    was 
brought  to  the  kindergarten.     He  sat  in  my  lap, 
and   put  his  hands  on   my  face  and  then  felt  of 
my  clothing,  and  so  sensitive  was  his  sense  of 
touch  that  he  knew  that  I  was  someone  he  had 
never  met  before. 

Tom's  sense  of  smell  and  of  touch  were  won- 
derfully acute.  His  teachers  relied  on  this 
wonderful  acuteness  in  his  education.  His  fin- 
gers and  his  sharp  little  nose  had  to  take  the 
place  of  eyes  and  ears  and  speech.  He  made 
very  good  progress  in  learning  the  sign  language, 
and  before  he  was  seven  years  old  his  fingers 
would  move  with  lightning-like  rapidity  when 
he  was  talking  in  the  sign  language. 

To-day  this  boy,  who  was  brought  to  the  kin- 
dergarten deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  is  further 
advanced  in  his  education  than  many  boys  who 
can  see,  hear,  and  speak.  And  if  anyone  sup- 
poses him  to  be  in  the  least  unhappy,  that  per- 
son is  greatly  mistaken.  A  merrier  boy  I  have 
rarely  seen. 


I>ike  Helen  Keller,  Tommy  Stringer  has  been 
taught  to  speak,  but  his  utterance  is  very  harsh 
and  guttural,  and  not  easily  understood  by 
strangers.  He  is  much  averse  to  speaking 
orally,  and  prefers  to  use  the  sign  language.  In- 
deed, he  is  so  averse  to  oral  speaking  that  about 
the  only  display  of  temper  he  makes  is  when  he 
is  compelled  by  his  teachers  to  ask  orally  for 
things  that  he  wants  or  go  without  them. 

Tommy  Stringer  has  remarkable  mechanical 
skill.  He  has  had  several  years'  instruction  in 
sloyd  under  one  of  the  finest  teachers  in  Amer- 
ica, and  he  is  never  quite  so  happy  as  when  he 
is  at  his  work-bench,  fashioning  all  sorts  of 
things  out  of  wood.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  this 
blind  boy  sawing,  planing,  hammering,  and  nail- 
ing with  the  ease  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  of 
a  boy  or  a  man  who  can  see.  And  bow  do  you 
suppose  that  he  detects  one  kind  of  wood  from 
another?  Why,  by  smelling  of  it.;  Let  him  once 
smell  a  piece  of  wood  of  any  kind,  and  tell  him 
its  name,  and  he  can  always  pick  that  wood  out 
on  his  work-bench  by  smelling  of  it.  He  has 
made  some  articles  in  which  there  are  six  or 
seven  different  kinds  of  wood,  and  he  has  only 
to  hold  each  piece  to  his  nose  to  tell  whether  it 
is  or  is  not  the  wood  that  he  wants.  He  makes 
all  sorts  of  repairs  in  the  buildings  on  the  kin- 
dergarten grounds,  and  his  work  is  extremely 
thorough.  He  does  not  slight  anything.  He  in- 
sists that  his  work  shall  be  perfect  in  every  un- 
important little  detail.  His  patience  is  infinite 
when  he  is  at  work,  and  yet  he  is  one  of  the 
most  impulsive  of  boys. 

It  is  of  interest  to  know  that  not  until  he  was 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  did  Tom 
know  that  he  was  different  in  any  respect  from 
other  boys.  He  did  not  know  that  other  chil- 
dren saw  and  heard  and  spoke;  but  when  a 
knowledge  of  how  different  he  was  from  other 
boys  came  to  him,  he  was  not  at  all  depressed  by 
it,  and  he  is  cheered  by  the  belief  that  in  the 
time  to  come  he  will  be  as  other  boys  are.  His 
belief  in  God  is  very  firm,  and  it  is  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  him,  although  he  is  not  a 
deeply  religious  boy. 

Those  who  regard  Tommy  Stringer  with  great 
pity  might  well  bestow  their  sympathy  on  some- 
one else,  for  Tom  does  not  care  for  it.     He  does 
not  regard  himself  as  an  object  of  pity,  and  he 
does  not  know  of  any  reason  why  his   friends 
should  be  particularly  sorry  for  him.     It  is  char- 
acteristic of  blind  children  that  they  are  hap- 
pier and  more  cheerful  and  less  given  to  coin. 
plaining  than  many  children  who  can  see.     One  j 
will  not  see  more  smiling  faces  anywhere  than 
in  a  kindergarten  for  the  blind.     If  there  is  any 
boy  in  the  world  who  loves  a  game  of  snowball, 
or  a  merry  game  of  any  kind,  that  boy  is  Tommy 
Stringer.  He  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  his  sled  as 
any  other  boy;    but,  of  course,  he  does  not  go 
outside   of    the   kindergarten   grounds   with   it. 
Every  foot  of  the  grounds  around  the  buildings 
is  familiar  to  him,   and  he  can  go  any  place 
within  the  grounds  alone,  and  he  runs  about  the 
buildings  with  the    ease  and  confidence  of    a 
seeing  boy.     It   may    not   be    generally    known 
that,  in  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  blindness 
of   the  pupils  is  never  referred  to.     They    are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  could  see,  and  they 
speak  of  things  as  if  they  saw  them. 

They  are  never  made  to  feel  that  there  is  any 
limitation  put  upon  their  powers  of  achievement 
because  they  are  blind,  and,  indeed,  in  this  age 
of  wonderful  advancement  in  the  methods  of 
teaching  those  who  cannot  see,  blindness  is  not 
a  very  great  obstacle  to  the  success  in  life  of 
the  boy  who  is  determined  to  succeed.  When 
one  knows  of  the  wonderful  things  done  by  Tom 
Stringer,  and  of  the  remarkable  work  Helen 
Keller  is  doing  in  Radcliffe  College,  one  cannot 
help  feeling  that  all  things  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  who,  with  unim- 
paired vision  and  hearing  and  speech,  wills  to 
succeed  in  life. 
Boston. 


THE  WEST    VIRGINIA  TABLET.. 
DECEMBER  7.  1901. 

The  Georgia  Report  from  the  Academy  I 
for  the  Blind  is  received.      It    covers   the! 
year  ended    Oct.     1.      I    |earn    from    this 
document    that    Mr.      Dudley    Williams.  ! 
sod  and  successor  to  the  late  D.    W.  Wil- 
liams, founder,  and  for  forty  years,  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  declined  re-election  in 
June  last,  and  his  place  was  tilled  by   the 
appointment  of  Mr.   Thomas   U.   Conner. 
Mr.  Conner  takes  up  the   work    energeti- 
cally, and  without  any  parade,  but    in    a 
very  business    like    way    and     shows    a 
remarkable  familiarity  with  the  duties  of 
his  responsible  position   even    thus    early 
iu  his  official  career. 

I  like  his  notion  of  the  physical  train- 
ing in  the  school.  He  is  uot  disposed  to 
|  regard  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  only, 
and  very  powerfully,  a  means  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  intended  to  make  athletes  of  the 
pupils,  but  to  secure  an  agreeable  carriage 
and  address  iu  any  of  the  many  busi- 
nesses or  professions  that  seen  to  be 
open  to  them  in  after  life.  The  way, 
doubtless,  to  get  the  best  results  iu  this 
proper  direction  is  to  hold  to  that  direc- 
tion with  as  steadfist  purpo3e,  and  he 
seems  to  be  doing  it.  Mr.  Conuer  has 
the  old  corps  without  change  to  support 
his  administration,  and  the  school  is 
doing  fine  work.  The  Acalemy  presses 
its  wants  very  modestly,  and  perhap.s 
gets  less  than  it  might  if  it  v\  ere  more 
importunate.  Neither  states  nor  people 
are  apt  to  give  any  more  than  they  are 
asked  to  give,  and  the  schools  have  to 
"beg,"  pretty  courageously.  States  are 
generous  in  a  good  cause. 


TUESDAY.    DECEMBER    10.    JOOl 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


OCCUPATIONS    FOR    THE    BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Anyone  who  attended  the  centenary  cele- 
bration of  the  birth  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
might  have  observed  with  admiration  the 
good  taste  and  dignity  with  which  the 
affair  was  planned  and  carried  out.  On 
that  occasion,  with  absolute  unconscious- 
ness of  self,  the  graduates  of  Perkins'  In- 
stitution demonstrated  to  the  pubic,  as 
never  before,  the  value  of  Dr.  Howe's 
work  for  the  blind.  "Obstacles  are  things 
to  be  overcome,"  said  he,  and  the  beauti- 
ful simplicity  of  the  graduate  who  intro- 
duced Senator  Hoar,  the  ease  of  the  young 
woman  who  read  "The  Hero,"  the  training 
that  produced  that  exquisite  rendering  of 
Pinsuti's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  and  the  play- 
ing of  the  organ  voluntary,  all  were  born 
of  an   habitual  earnestness   of  purpose. 

It  is  this,  an  habitual  earnestness  of  pur- 
pose, finding  expression  in  strenuous  effort, 
that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  successful 
work  done  by  the  blind. 

During  the  last  few  years,  with  the  help 
of  some  devoted  friends,  the  women  gradu  ■ 
■ates   of   the   Massachusetts  School   for   the 


Blind  nave  carried  on  a  private  enterprise 
of  their  own  that  deserves  more  general  pub- 
lic notice  Able  and  willing  to  work,  tncy 
found  difficulty  in  getting  employment. 
Thev,  therefore,  ask  permission  to  put  into 
the  salesroom  of  the  school.  383  Bo 
street.  Boston,  such  articles  of  *<>usehc^ 
linen  as  they  could  make  by  hand  or  on 
their  sewing  machines  and  divers  other 
pieces  of  handiwork  wrought  at  tneir 
homes.  Permission  was  gladly  granted, 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  committee 
responsible  for  the  good  Quality  of  tne 
work  and  the  payment  of  a  small  commis- 
sion. ,      . 

The  articles  came  in,  neatly  made  dust- 
ers, pantry  and  kitchen  towels,  holders 
white  aprons  for  housemaids,  colored 
gingham  aprons  for  kitchen  wear,  and  the 
s  began.  It  was  soon  found  necessary 
supply  material  from  the  city  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  class  of  customers  who 
would  buy  and  keep  a  line  of  samples  from 
which  customers  might  select  material. 

The  quality  of  work  has  given  such  sat- 
isfaction that  the  little  business  has  grown 
until  there  are  now  between  twenty  and 
thirty  regular  consigners.  Moreover,  a 
much  greater  variety  of  articles  can  be 
furnished  than  formerly.  Among  the  addi- 
tions to  the  earlier  list  are  cleaning  cloths 
of  many  kinds,  according  to  use;  pillow 
covers,  holders  with  asbestos  between  the 
layers,  nurses'  aprons  made  to  order. 
There  are  also  knit  and  crochetted  wool- 
len goods:  Afghans,  petticoats  capes  and 
shawls  for  the  shoulders,  ladies  sweaters 
slippers,  mittens,  dainty  jackets  and  hoods 
for  Lants,  and  gay  reins  for  children.  The 
artistic  and  fashionable  are  not  wanting 
for  there  are  edgings  of  wool  and  cotton  in 
pretty  designs  and  good  variety,  and  chate- 
laine bags   of   silk  and   steel  beads  beauti- 

'"Rep^ru'of  the  work  have  gone  abroad 
and  many  applications  have  been  made  by 
persons  desirous  of  becoming  consignors, 
blind  women  not  graduates  of  the  school. 
All  whose  work  is  satisfactory  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  long  as  the  demand  continues 
The  success  of  this  youthful  enterprise, 
measured  by  increasing  orders  now  for 
full  kitchen  and  pantry  stock  for  a  large 
household,  again  for  wedding  outfits,  is  due 
to  devotion  and  strenuous  efforts. 

Away  with  the  common  fallacy  that  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  a  child  bereft  of 
sight  is  endowed  with  powers  denied  to 
other  human  beings!  All  the  advantages 
derived  from  unaided  sight  he  has  not.  At 
the  outset  he  has  no  keener  ear,  no  more 
delicate  hand  than  his  brothers  who  see. 
Though  relieved  from  the  distractions  of 
sighl  he  lacks  the  help  to  concentration 
that  comes  from  steadfast  gazing.  Under 
Jhese  conditions  he  sets  out  to -take  his 
place    in    the    busy   human    family.      What 

"KyirtL.  ».  says  to  a.,  M  * 
dren-  "Use  what  I  have  given  you.  If  your 
rl-'ht  hand  fail  of  Its  cunning,  use  your 
left-it  shall  become  as  your  right;  if  you 
cannot  see  your  way,  listen  carefully  pay 
close  attention  to  the  breezes  that  fan  your 
cheek  and  walk  in  comparative  safety;  if 
vou  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  then  feel 
your    way    into    a    larger    life-whosoever 

WlL;tmthere°bneeno  sentimental  wonderment 

I  at    tL    accomplishments    of    the   blind     for 

fhev   are   all   perfectly   in   accord   with   na- 

ure     This  truth,  however,  must  be  remem- 

■  bered-  sight  is  swifter  and  more  far- 
Saching  than  hearing,  much  swifter  and 
,  ^mnfrablv  further  reaching  than  touch; 
Ee  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
fc  ,nd  Ire :  ordinarily  due  to  greater  devo- 
?•       nnr I  more  strenuous  action  than  equally 

i  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  seeing. 

1  *  Thus  tha  musician  must  commit  to  mem- 
Lh  of  the  music  he  teaches,  ail  that 

°Jy     .rforms      the    choir    master    must    be 
he    Perform s      tne  ^  anthems 

ready   with  ™™*na  patiently  the  sew- 
1  ar.d  h^ns.    SlowK^anap  ^^  ^ 

'  ing-woman  P  jes   >.cr  n^  ff|  wefl. 

,  Wtchen  and  pantry  ^  ^  x  ,g 

I  ding  ou t«.  jut^  n      hcr    we„.made 

happy    tonpS^on    alK,    strenuous      effort- 

tningS',    ^1°  mean?    They   mean  a   moral 
What   aothe     m .ea.  ted  laborer,  but 

frywho^avTufeyes  to  see,   see  what 

is   beautiful  and   good.       ^^  ^  ^^ 


'gi&fou  gailg  (8Mb*. 
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BUSINESS 


VENTURE      OF      BLIND 
WOMEN. 
A  young  woman  whose  sight  had  be- 
come impaired  and  who  had  spent  some 
l  time  at  Perkins  Institution,  used  to  say 
I  that  she  always  felt  much  safer  going 
!  about  in  Boston  than  in  other  cities,  for 
I  Boston  people   seemed    to  be   "used   to 
I  blind    people    and    so    friendly    toward 
them." 

•   • 

Undoubtedly  her  Impression  of  Boston 
people  came  from  a  reality.  The 
proximity  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
the  frequent  presence  of  the  blind  pupils 
at  concerts  and  other  entertainments, 
could  scarcely  fall  to  make  the  people  Of 
this  city  "used"  to  blind  people;  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if  Boston's  kindness,  con- 
fined for  generations,  has  charged  the 
air  with  a  subtle  friendliness  perceptibla 
to  the  sensitive  hearts  of  the  recipients. 


The    Women's    Educational    and    In. 
dustrial  union,  Boylston  st,  is  this  week 
i  showing  a  special  form  of  kindness  by 
j  giving    the    work   department   for    blind, 
i  women    space    for   two   days,    Thursday, 
land    Friday,    in    its    annual    consignor's' 
j  sale,    and   now    the    public    is    asked   to 
j  show  its  friendliness  by  inspecting  and; 
!  purchasing   the   articles   made   by   blind 
!  women  and  for  sale  there.     Dish  towels,  , 
!  glass  towels,  hand  towels,  roller  towels, 
I  aprons   and    various   household   articles 
handsome  "sweaters"  of  the  latest  fash- • 
'  ion  for  ladies,  dainty  wool  wear  for  ba-  ■ 
|  Lies,  knitted  dolls,  aromatic  bath  bags, 
i  lavender  bags  for  house  linen  and  many 
other  pretty   things,   all  mad?  by  blind 
persons    scattered    about   in    New    Eng- 
I  land,  will  be  found  there.     The  articles 
are   well    made,    good   material   is    used 
and  they  are  sold  at  regular  prices. 


Until  seven  years  of  age  Maria  Rost.ro n  attend- 
ed the  public  school,  but  gradually  her  powers  of 
sight  and  hearing  failed,  and  it  has  been  five 
years  since  she  had  any  intellectual  training. 

This  morning  she  was  all  excitement  over  the 
Opening  of  the  school.  Her  first  writing  lesson 
was  a  serious  problem  to  her.  The  writing  tab- 
let, pasteboard  with  strongly  indented  lines,  was 
placed  in  her  hands,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  over  it; 
but  it  was  a  long  time  before,  even  with  the  tea- 
cher's guidance,  she  could  just  catch  the  idea  of 
letter  formation.  Finally  she  was  led  from  one 
girl  to  another,  who  was  also  struggling  at  the 
table  with  a  writing  lesson,  and  being  instructed 
just  how  to  lay  her  hand  lightly  upon  the  hand 
of  the  writer  while  it  was  in  action,  she  soberly 
paid  attention  for  a  few  moments,  then  gave  half 
an  audible  chuckle  of  triumph,  and,  returning  to 
her  task,  demonstrated  quickly  that  she  had 
caught  the  idea.  There  was  no  more  earnest 
pupil  than  she,  as  she  laboriously  bent  to  the 
task,  and  every  time  her  teacher  patted  her  hand 
in  approval  she  laughed. 

Has  a  New  Teacher. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  engage  a  new  tea'0 

er  for  Marian,  and  so  it  happens  that  Miss  Mabel 
Forbush,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Framingham,  is  her  eyes,  ears  and  voice. 

There  are  now  five  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  pup- 
ils at  the  institution.  They  are  Thomas  Stringer, 
Elizabeth  Robbin,  Edith  Thomas,  Cora  Crocker 
end  Marian  Rostrom. — New  York  Journal. 


Neither    the    workmanship    nor    th« 
need    be   looked    at    through    the 


prices    . 
!  misty  glasses  of  philanthropy,  for  botto 
will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  sharp,   every- 
day business  eyes. 


SATURDAY.     NOVEMBER    30.    1001 


FOR    BLIND    BABIES 


Dorothy    and    Marguerite    Davis    Hold 
Successful   Fair 


(Enle«d   «  .he  »  0S»T—  aS  S-ond-das, 
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Vol. 

ANOTHER   LAURA   BRIDGEMAN  IS  IN  THE 
PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

Boston,  Sept.  21. -After  the  long  vacation  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
beo-an  work  again  this  morning,  and  the  ancient 
building  that  was  the  pride  of  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe's  heart  was  alive  again. 

In  the  Girls'  department  there  were  eighty-live 
pupils  entered,  and  this  number  included  four 
from  the  kindergarten  and  five  new  one. 

One  of  the  newcomers  is  Marin  Rostron,  a  lit- 
tle auburn-haired  girl  of  twelve  from  Fall  River, 
who  is  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  It  meant _  some- 
thing of  a  sacrifice  to  open  the  doors  to  this  new 
girl  °for  every  child  who  is  so  helpless  needs  the 
entire  attention  of  a  teacher,  and  as  the  teacher 
must  have  a  room  by  herself  the  room  that  would 
have  been  used  for  two  pupils  is  turned  over  to 
her,  and  thus  one  child  in  reality  occupies  the 
space  that  could  have  been  used  by  there. 

Rescues  Blind  Children. 

Ever  since  the  day  when  Dr.  Howe  discovered 
a  new  world  to  Laura  Bridgeman  the  institution 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  rescue  every  soul  so 
handicapped  from  an  extistence  that  would  be 
worse  than  chaos. 


At  the  Norfolk  House,  Roxbury,  today, 
there  was  a  fair  unique  among  fairs  be- 
cause it  was  first  thought  of  by  children — 
they  either  made,  or  induced  their  friends 
to  make,  the  articles  offered  for  sale,  and 
today  they  were  at  the-  tables  receiving 
people  and  selling  goods.  The  prime  mov- 
ers in  this  fair  are  Dorothy  and  Marguerite 
Davis  of  the  Norfolk  House,  and  their  most 
ardent  assistant  has  been  Frances  Gibson, 
a  little  girl  of  their  own  age.  The  parlors 
were  very  attractive  this  morning  with  the 
open  fires  in  the  grates  and  the  dainty 
tables  set  here  and  there.  The  Mother  Goose 
grab  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Marguerite 
Davis  and  Miss  Marion  Davis.  Dorothy 
Davis  at  the  candy  table  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Helen  Davis  and  Miss  Edith  Whit- 
comb.  The  girls  had  made  all  sorts  of 
dainty  handiwork — both  useful  and  fancy, 
and  on  the  doll  table  stood  an  up-to-date 
doll  that  had  been  vaccinated!  This  sale 
was  in  aid  of  the  Nursery  for  Blind  Ba- 
bies on  Washington  street,  Egleston  Square. 
The  little  Davis  girls  got  their  inspiration 
last  fall  when  they  were  allowed  to  tend  a 
table  at  a  fair  held  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellin 
of  Cambridge  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery. 

At  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hazen,  Beacon 
street,  Brookllne,  this  afternoon,  another 
fair,  also  for  the  benefit  of  this  nursery, 
was  opened,  to  continue  this  evening.  It 
has    many    attractive    features. 

THURSDAY.    DECEMBER    12.    1001 

Yesterday  afternoon  about  ninety  in- 
mates of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  were  enabled,  through  the  generosity 
of  some  philanthropic  Bostonians,  to  attend 

the  operatic  performance  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House.  The  little  visitors  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent performances  of  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
cana"  and  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  by  the 
strong  permanent  organization.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  well-known  tenor,  yesterday 
supplanted   Grafton  Baker  at   Frederic. 
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FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    13.    1001 

WORKING  WITH  ONE  SENSE 


Blind  and  Deaf  Girls  at  the  Women's 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union— Open- 
ing of  the  Christmas  Sale  of  the  Handi- 
work Department 

Working    wHh    one   sense:    that   is   what 
two  young   women  are   doing   today   at  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  j 
In  Bovlston  street.     Few  of  the  many  peo- 
ple who  dropped  in  for  the  Christmas  sale 
of     the    union,     which      opened    yesterday, 
realized  how  great  a  victory  for  education 
is  represented  in  the  room  where  the  handi- 
work of  blind  women  is  being  sold.      Still 
fewer,  perhaps,  who  watched  Edith  Thomas 
and    Elizabeth    Robin    at    work,    considered 
the   immense   handicap   these   girls   are   un- 
der.     The    normal    person    receives    his    or 
her    impressions    through    the    five    senses; 
these   young  women   have   only   three,    and 
two  of  these  are  of  little  use  in  their  strug- 
gle in  the  world.     Every  impression  which 
comes    to   their    brains    in    connection   with 
their  work,  travels  along  their  nimble  fing- 
ers, and  is  acted  upon  by  the  same  agency. 
Edith  Thomas  was  busy  upon  some  doll's 
clothing.    The  dressing  of  dolls  is  her  spe- 
cialty, by  which,  after  she  leaves  the  Per- 
kins  Institution   she   may    support   herself. 
She   does   it  with  a   nicety   which   has    ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen 
her  work,   and   her  taste  and  sewing  puts 
to  blush  women  of  twice  her  age,  who  have 
always   enjoyed   all  their   senses,    and   had 
even'    opportunity    to    develop   them.      The 
manner  in  which  Miss  Thomas  secures  her 
ideas  for  making  doll's  dresses   is  not  un- 
like that  adopted  by  fashionable  dressmak- 
ers who   travel  to  Paris  every  year  to   get 
the  styles.     When   this  blind  and  deaf  girl 
goes  visiting— and  she  does  not  keep  closely 
at  home — her  nimble  fingers  are  apt  to  run 
over  the  dress  of  any  lady  to  whom  she  is 
introduced.     The    motion   is   quick   and   al- 
most  imperceptible,    but  it   is   sufficient    to 
store  up  in  her  mind's  eye,  a  conception  of 
the    dress.      If    the    pattern    pleases    Miss 
Thomas  it   is  likely  to  appear  in   the  dress 
of  the  next  doll  she  is  given  to  clothe.     She 
is   also   an    adept    at    regular   dressmaking, 

fnd  she  wore  today  a  waist  which  she  cut, 
itted  and  made. 
Elizabeth  Robin  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
ndustrious  as  Miss  Thomas.  She  thor- 
oughly enjoys  society,  and  converses  freely 
with  all  who  can  understand  her  language. 
Miss  Robin  has  been  taught,  by  an  ex- 
ceedingly long  and  laborious  method,  to 
talk,  and  she  uses  this  faculty  as  much  as 
possible.  Being  unable  to  see  and  thus 
understand  what  people  are  saying  by  lip- 
motion  or  by  signs,  and  also  being  unable 
to  distinguish  sounds  by  hearing,  her  sense 
of  touch  has  taught  her  to  talk.  Her 
teacher  pronounced  letters,  and  Elizabeth 
noted,  with  her  sensitive  fingers,  every 
muscle  movement  of  the  throat  and  mouth, 
and  every  vibration.  Then  she  tried  to  make 
the  same  movements.  Every  letter  had  to 
be  taught  her,  then  simple  words,  and  later 
more  complicated  ones,  until  now  she  has 
a  vocabulary  remarkable  in  its  extent. 

It  is  easier  for  Miss  Robin  to  talk  than 
it  is  for  the  uninitiated  to  reply.  Her 
teachers  convey  to  her  their  thoughts  by 
means  of  an  alphabet;  which  seems  like 
the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  tele- 
graphic code.  The  letters  are  made  in  her 
hand,  and  each  word  must  be  spelled  out; 
the  sign  code  of  the  deaf  is  impossible. 
When,  by  her  delicate  touch,  she  reads  a 
word  from  her  teacher,  she  associates  it 
with  some  object  which  she  has  learned 
to  know  by  having  it  in  her  hands.  So  she 
understands.  All  her  working  impressions 
have  been  received  through  examining 
things  with  her  hands,  while  the  ordinary 
person  receives  impressions  through  sight 
and  hearing.  While  Elizabeth  Robin  is  ad- 
dressed by  means  of  the  sign  system,  she 
prefers  to  reply  by  means  of  her  acquired 
articulation. 

Crocheting  was  the  work  which  occupied 
Miss  Robin's  time,  and  a  casual  observer, 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  young  woman 
is  without  sight  and  the  ability  to  hear, 
would  see  nothing  In  the  way  she  handles 


her  work  to  distinguish  her  from  an  ex- 
ceptionally able  worker  with  the  crocheting 
hook,  who  could  both  see  and  hear.  She 
was  making  a  furry  sort  of  hood,  perfect 
in  shape  and  in  stitches. 

Along  with  Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Robin  at  the  sale  were  four  blind  girls. 
One  was  running  a  typewriter  making 
short  notices  of  the  sale.  In  her  work  there 
were  no  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation  or 
spacing.  Another  young  woman  was  busy 
at  a  sewing  machine  hemming  sheets.  In 
this  she  is  an  expert,  and  her  stitching  was 
admired  by  every  lady  who  saw  it.  Still 
another  blind  girl  was  knitting  a  cap©  and 
was  using  yarns  of  three  colors.  How  she 
distinguished  one  ball  from  another  was  a 
question  that  puzzled  many.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  Helen  Keller  can  distinguish 
colors,  but  those  who  know  her  best  assert 
that  although  she  can  in  some  degree  dis- 
tinguish light  from  dark  it  is  not  by  the 
color  sense,  but  by  touch.  She  has  learned, 
they  claim,  that  certain  features  are  ordi- 
narily associated  with  dark  and  certain 
others  with   light   colors. 

The  young  woman  at  work  with  the  differ- 
ent colored  worsteds  dustinguishes  one  from 
another  by  a  much  simpler  method.  She 
simply  remembered  in  what  position  they 
were  placed  relative  to  each  other.  If  she 
were  given  white,  then  yellow,  then  another 
shade,  when  she  had  used  each  she  re- 
placed it  in  a  position  so  that  she  could  J 
put  her  hand  on  it  when  next  It  was 
wanted.  As  her  knitting  progressed  and 
the  balls  became  of  different  sizes,  it  grew 
much  easier  for  her  to  tell  one  from  an- 
other. The  other  blind  girl  was  also  at 
work  crocheting,  but  the  feature  of  her 
work  was  the  difficulty  of  the  pattern 
rather  than  in  distinguishing  colors.  Keep- 
ing her  pattern  was  a  matter  of  memory. 
The  Christmas  sale  of  the  union  pre- 
sents some  handsome  work  of  the  handi- 
work department.  Burnt  leather  goods, 
embroidery  and  fancy  work  of  all  sorts 
are  included  in  the  display  in  Perkins  Hall. 
The  blind  girls  will  be  at  the  union,  only 
today,  although  the  sale  continues  all  the 
week. 
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BUSINESS  VENTURE  OF  BLIND 
WOMEN. 
A  young  woman  whose  sight  had  be- 
come impaired  and  who  had  spent  some 
time  at  Perkins  institution,  used  to  say 
that  she  always  felt  much  safer  going 
about  in  Boston  than  in  other  cities,  for 
Boston  people  seemed  to  be  "used  to 
blind  people  and  so  friendly  toward 
them." 


■Undoubtedly  her  impression  of  Boston 
people  came  from  a  reality.  The 
proximity  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
the  frequent  presence  of  the  blind  pupils 
at  concerts  and  other  entertainments, 
could  scarcely  fail  to  make  the  people  of 
this  city  "used"  to  blind  people;-  and  it 
is  no  wonder  if  Boston's  kindness,  con- 
fined for  generations,  has  charged  the 
air  with  a  subtle  friendliness  perceptible 
to  the  sensitive  hearts  of  the  recipients. 
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SALE  IN  AID  OF  BLIND  WOMEN 
A  sale  of  needle Wfffm!TR8*» by  blind 
romen  in  different  parts  of  New  England 
i  to  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Educa- 
onal  and  Industrial  Union  on  Thursday 
nd  Friday  by  the  work  department  for 
lind  women.  Blind  girls  will  be  at  work, 
;wing  on  the  machine  and  by  hand,  knit- 
ng  and  typewriting.  Elizabeth  Robin 
nd  Edith  Thomas,  who  are  deaf  as  well 
s  blind,   will  be   among  the  workers. 
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FAIR  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Industrial  Union  on  Boylstor ,  st.     The  ex 
Viihitinn      is    under     the    auspices     ol    «•«= 

A  bSndtoy  aPppJren,lyha»mor,  chances 
in  Mfa  than  a  sdrl.  He  may  Decome  <* 
Sano  tuner  proprietor  of  a  music  store 
or  he  may  earn  to, play  some  instrument, 
sin"  in  church,  or  do  many  other  things 
Mattresses  and  pillows  produced  by  the 
Work  Dept.  for  blind  men  are  well  known 

f°ForXaebieindegirl  fewer  avenues  are  open 
and  to  meet  the  difficulty  the  Alumnae 
il  nfthP  institution  undertook  a  few 
vea?s  aio  to  arrange  for  the  sale  of  hand  - 
woark  mfdeafhoml  by  blind  women.  This 
*trnrt  to  smooth  the  path  of  tne  Dimu 
3£ |  who  must  earn  a  livelihood  has  con- 
stafiti^  prospered.  -^°- 
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Date. 


12  70/ 


thou! inf. Uness  of  certain  charitably  In- 
clined persons,  some  90  inmates  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  were 
pnihled  to  enloy  the  admirable,  per- 
formance of  "Cavalleria"  and  "Pirates 
of  Penza  nee"  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House. 
The  little  visitors  gave  every  evidence 
of  their  thorough  appreciation  of  this 
unu«ual  event  in  their  lives.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  popular  tenor,  yesterday 
supplanted  Grafton  Baker  in  the  cast. 


Tvjinetv   inmates   of   the   Perkins   Insti- 

vesterdav  afternoon,  the  outing  oe'"fc 
the  gift  of  certain  philanthropic  gentle- 
men. 


ston 


Mass  Tfanscrit 


Yesiterday  afternoon  about  ninety  in- 
mates of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  were  enabled,  through  the  generosity 
of  some  philanthropic  Bostonians,  to  attenc 


lng — operatic  performance  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House.  The  little  visitors  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  appreciation  of  the  ex- 
cellent performances  of  "Cavalleria  Rustl- 
cana"  and  "Pirates  of  Penzance"  by  the 
strong  permanent  organization.  Joseph 
Smith,  the  well-known,  tenor,  yesterday 
supplanted   Grafton   Baker  ai   Kwi<l«rte. 


Date 


Boston  Mas.,  Podt 
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BLIND  WOMEN  HOSTESSES 


Bazaar  in  the  Booms  of  the  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union 


Blind  women  were  the  hostesses  at  a 
bazaar  yesterday  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Educational  and  Industrial  Union  on 
Boylston  street. 

The  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  have  formed  themselves 
Into  an  association  to  aid  in  the  distri- 
bution of  articles  made  by  the  pupils, 
and  they  took  this  opportunity  of  calling 
the  public's  attention  to  the  work.  A 
room  was  assigned  them  in  the  union's 
building.  The  attendance  has  been  par- 
ticularly  gratifying. 

iA  bewildering  array  of  household 
goods  and  fancy  articles  claimed  ihe  at- 
tention all  day  yesterday  of  an  admiring 
throng  of  visitors,  but  by  far  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  sale  was  con- 
tributed by  some  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. 

Seated  around  a  table,  above  which 
was  suspended  a  banner  bearing  the 
motto  of  the  institution,  "Obstacles  are 
things  to  be  overcome,"  were  a  number 
of  the  young  ladles  of  the  school  engaged 
in  making  such  articles  as  were  on  sale, 
and  except  that  the  hum  of  conversation 
was  lacking  the  visitor  might  observe 
nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  their  ap- 
pearance. 

The  Misses  Edith  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  from 
their  birth,  were  seated  at  the  table 
working  busily.  Miss  Thomas  wore  a 
waist  which  she  had  charted,  cut,  fitted 
and  made  for  herself,  certainly  a  re- 
markable accomplishment  for  one  denied 
the  use  of  three  of  her  senses.  Miss 
Robin  sat  near  her  employed  in  knitting, 
and  a  greater  contrast  in  temperament 
would  be  difficult  to  Imagine.  Miss 
Thomas  worked  on  steadily  as  If  her 
work  alone  was  to  be  considered,  but 
Miss  Robin's  face  expressed  a  variety  of 
emotions.  When  one  of  the  attendants 
"conversed"  with  her  by  means  of  hands 
her  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure,  but 
Miss  Thomas  was  more  self-contained. 

iMiss  IThomas  had  dressed  a  doll,  which 
was  sold  almost  immediately,  and  accord- 
ing to  those  qualified  to  judge,  her  work 
was  exquisite.  Another  young  lady  was 
knitting,  and  her  work  was  wonderfully 
sure  and  rapid.  Specimens  of  typewrit- 
ing, which  had  been  performed  on  a  ma- 
chine with  only  those  characters  which 
are  found  upon  the  ordinary  typewriter, 
were  exhibited  to  visitors,  and  another 
young  lady  ran  a  sewing  machine  as 
surely  and  rapidly  as  if  her  sight  was  of 
the  best. 

The  bazaar  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstrating  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
done  by  the  pupils,  and  to  secure  the 
patronage  of  the  public.  When  the  pupils 
are  graduated  many  of  them  return  to 
their  homes  in  small  towns  where  there 
is  no  demand  for  their  work,  and  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  remedying  this  that  the 
sale-was  undertaken. 

SATURDAY.    DECEMBER    14.    JOOl 
The    Nursery    for    Blind    Babies    Needs 

95000 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Transcript 
and  other  papers,  accounts  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  a  quiet  way  by  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  have  been 
so  frequently  given,  that  the  public  must 
be  familiar  with  its  progress,  and  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  December  closes 
the  first  year  of  the  nursery's  existence.  As 
the  finances  of  the  nursery  are  so  limited, 
and  the  demands  upon  its  resources  so 
great,  it  is  necessary  to  again  call  public 
attention  to  the  work,  and  ask  that  the 
money  required  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  coming  year  be  contributed. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  the  nur- 
sery began  its  labor  of  love  with  two  litttle 
blind  babies,  both  under  three  years  of 
age.  Since  then,  not  a  month  has  passed 
which  has  not  brouhgt  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  superintendent  one  or  more  cases  of 
blind  infants  whose  pitiable  condition 
called  for  prompt  relief.  During  the  past 
year,  the  nursery  has  cared  for  seventeen 
blind  babies,  between  the  ages  of  four  days 
and  three  years  old. 


Tne  work  was  begun  In  a  small,  un- 
pretending house  of  ten  rooms  near  Eggle- 
ston  square  in  Roxbury,  but  the  number  of 
babies  increased  so  rapidly  that  for  several 
months  the  place  has  been  inadequate.  A 
well  arranged  and  delightfully  situated 
house  of  fifteen  rooms,  and  plenty  of  land, 
has  been  leased  for  two  years  and  the  nur- 
sery will  begin  the  new  year  in  new 
quarters.  In  order  to  make  the  house 
suitable  for  nursery  work,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  expend  considerable  money  in 
i  painting,  repairing,  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  place.  Larger  quarters  means 
larger  expenses.  The  directors  feel  that  at 
least  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  the  coming  year.  The 
superintendent  frequently  receives  letters 
asking  what  is  most  needed  at  the  nursery. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  what  is  most 
needed  to  make  the  new  home  comfortable 
and  convenient:  Washing  machine,  hand 
mangle,  laundry  stove,  Ironing  table,  writ- 
ing desk,  parlor  chairs,  sofas,  centre  tables, 
rugs,  bedding,  clocks,  coal,  wood,  six 
medium  sized  white  iron  cribs  with  mat- 
tresses and  furnishings  complete.  It  would 
be  well  if  persons  wishing  to  contribute 
cribs  or  laundry  supplies  wpuld  first  com- 
municate with  the  superintendent  as 
several  firms  have  kindly  offered  to  reduce 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery.  In- 
fants' and  children's  clothing  is  always 
acceptable,  also  bed  and  table  linen,  toys, 
and  music  boxes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  toys  which  please  a  blind  baby  are 
those  which  make  the  most  noise. 

In  July,  the  Institution  was  incorporated 
with  the  following-named  board  of 
directors:  Horace  Q.  Allen,  president;  Rev. 
Edward  A  Horton,  Blisha  S.  Converse,  Ed- 
win D.  Mellen,  and  William  W.  Davis,  vice 
presidents;  Isabel  Greeley,  treasurer,  and 
Bertha  M.  Snow,  secretary. 

Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  the  spirit  of 
giving  is  everywhere  manifest.  The 
directors  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  and 
lovers  of  children  and  ask  that  the  five 
thousand  dollars  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  coming  year  be  their  Christ- 
mas gift  to  the  blind  babies.  Many  of 
them  come  from  homes  of  poverty,  intem- 
perance and  neglect,   and  their   little   lives 

would  be  dark  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  Influences  of  the  nur- 
sery. 

All  donations  other  than  money  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  G6  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.  Contri- 
butions of  money  should  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  175 
Winthrop  road,  Brookline. 
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MONDAY,  DEC  16.  1901. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 
I  Dear  Bud  Brier: 

We  do  not  think  that  dandelions  grow 

in  many  places  this  season  of  the  year 

j  but  they  do  so  in  our  grounds,   and  we 

i  take  pleasure  in  sending  to  you  a  good 

supply  of  them.    We  hope  that  you  will 

enjoy  them. 

Next  Friday,   Dec  20,   we  are  going  to 
sing  our  Christmas  carols,  and  it  would 
;  give  us  very  great  pleasure  to  have  you 
t  eomc  and  hear  them. 

Several  years  ago  you  wrote  to  us  that 
we  hud  to  wait  some  time  before  you 
could  bring  your,  children  out  to  see  us. 
It  they  are  ready  to  come  now,  we  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  them. 

We  remain  your  little  friend  ;, 
The    Children    of    the    Kindergarten    for 
the  Blind. 
Jamaica  Plain. 

The    babes    are    a    little    too    small    to 

take   out   yet.   but   Btid   Brier  may    have 

great  pleasure  of  attending  himself. 

The  dandelions  are  a  feast  for  the  eyes] 


WEDNESDAY,     DECEMBER    18,    1001 
LEFT    THOUSANDS    TO    CHARITY 




Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne  Made  Public 
Bequests  Amounting  to  $24,000 

Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne  of  52  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  who  died  Dec.  10,  left 
more  than  $24,Q0O  to  charitable  and  mis- 
sionary organizations.  The  bequests  are  as 
to] lows:  $15000  each  to  the  Boston  Home  for 
Incurables  and  the  House  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  $10,000  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States;  $1000  each  to  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  for  the  benefit  of  the  visiting  society 
fortherelief  of  poor  of  the  parish,  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  Hitchcock  fund,  and  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  of 
Hampton,  Va. ;  $2000  each  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Conservatory  of  Music,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  needy  pupils,  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  and  to  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  residue  of  her  estate,  after  satisfying 
these  and  several  personal  bequests,  is 
given  to  the  Episcopal  City  Mission  in 
Boston. 

The  will,  filed  yesterday  at  the  Suffolk 
Probate  Office,  is  dated  Nov.  21,  1889;  the 
first  codicil  Sept.  21,  1801;  the  second  April 
22,  1807.  and  the  third  Feb.  21,  1901.  F.  C. 
Welch  is  named  as  executor. 


THURSDAY,   DEC   19,    1901. 


Dear  Bud  Brier— We  thank  you  very 
much  for  what  you  wrote  about  our 
dear  friend,  Mrs  Appleton.  She  is  the 
president  of  the  ladies'  visiting  com- 
mittee of  the  Kindergarten,  and  for  the 
last  13  years  all  their  meetings  have 
been  held  at  her  house.  She  has  done  a 
great  deal  for  us,  and  Mr  Anagnos 
thinks  she  is  one  of  the  saints  living  in 
Boston. 

We  hope  you  will  come  to  hear  our 
Christmas  carols.  We  remain  your  lov- 
ing friends, 

The    Children   of   the  Kindergarten   for 
the   Blind. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

PITY  THE  BLIND  BABY! 


New    Nursery   Opens    For 
These  Helpless  Ones. 


Meeds  of   Such  a  Boston  Institution 
Frequently  Set  Forth. 


No  More  Pitiable  Phase  of  Humanity 
Than  a  Sightless  Child. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
Will  remove  to  its  new  quarters,  66  Fort 
•  iy.   Roxbury,   during  the   present  week. 

The  nursery  is  one  of  the  youngest 
charitable  institutions  of  Boston,  having 
been  incorporated  last  January.  Until 
the  present  week  it  lias  had  its  head- 
quarters at  3028  Washington  st.  Owing 
to  increasing  demands  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  more  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  housing  of  the  sight- 
less infants  for  which  this  institution 
cares. 

The  baliies  vary  as  regards  their  age 
r.nd  the  helplessness  of  their  condition. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagi  w  a  more  pitiable 
phase  of  humanity  than  that  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  sightless  baby. 

A  nursery  for  blind  babies  is. an  im- 
perative need.  Many  a  child  lapses  Into 
an  incurable  stale  of  feeblemindedness, 
•who.  iC  the  means  for  its  training  were 
provided,  would  be  saved  from  th-s  aw- 
ful fate.  Unless  a  blind  baby  is  aroused 
from   the  apathy   thai    seems  to   attend 


|T  ?4s  'ts  condition,  ir.  will  iic  listless  and  inert 
|w  in  its  ciatlle.  The  system  by  which  a 
Elghtlcss  infant  is  stimulated  to  show 
mental  activity  appeals  u>  the-  senses 
of  touch  snd  hearing.  A.  blind  baby 
Xieeds  almost  constant  care. 

How  does  the  nursery  obtain  Its  blind 
babies?    The  presiding  genius  of  this  in- 
stitution is  Miss  Bertha  M.   Snow.    It  is 
due    to    Miss    Snow's    efforts    that    the 
nvrsery  for  sightless  infants  is  now  In 
existence.     Miss    Snow   was   formerly   a. 
teacher  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
at    Hartford,    Conn.     In   a   limited    way 
blind  babies  became  a  part  of  this  in- 
stitution.   The  training  of  these  helples 
bcir.g.s    was   what    gave    Miss    Snow    he 
idea  to  found  a  nursery  that  should  b< 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such 
children.     She  came  to  Boston   bee 
sho    believes    that    charity    takes    good 
root  in   the   soil   of  the   Hub.     Her   plar 
met  with  the  approval  of  some  influen- 
tial persons.    A  small  house  was  rented 
ill  Roxbury  and  the  nursery  was  opened. 
A  sum  of  $1700  was  subscribed,   so  that 
■«Juiing  the  year  the  nursery  has  taken 
care  of  17  babies. 
Misi    Snow    visits    the    Massachusetts 

eye  and  ear  infirmary,  where  she  ob- 
tains her  sightless  babies.  Dr  Cobb  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  the  nur- 
sery. 

The  consent  of  the  parents  having 
been  obtained,  the  child  becomes  an  in- 
mate of  the  nursery.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  managers  of  this  institution  to 
keep  the  children  committed  to  their 
■are  until  they  are  5  years  old,  when 
they  will  be  transferred  to  the  kinder- 
ten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Lat- 
er on  comes  admission  to  the  Perkins 
school  at  South  Boston.  The  nursery  for 
blind  babies  makes  it  possible  now  to 
give  special  care  to  sightless  persons 
from  the  period  of  infancy  through  that 
of  adolescence,  or  until  they  are  in  some 
way  fitted  to  cope  with  the  world,  of 
which  they  must  become  a  part. 

The  new  headquarters  where  the  nurs- 
ery will  be  located  consists  of  a  roomv 
old  mansion  at  66  Fort  av,  Roxbury.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  house  will  be  used 
for  reception  and  dining  rooms,  a 
kitchen  and  day  nursery  for  the  chil- 
dren. The  day  nursery  is  an  Ideal  room, 
is  very  large,  and  the  light 
streaming  in  through  eight  windows, 
Will  give  the  apartment  the  accompani- 
ment of  cheerfulness  which  is  so  es- 
sential to  a  room  that  is  to  be  used  for 
children.  The  room  will  contain  chairs 
and  creepers  for  the  babies  and -toys 
in  abundance. 

The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  will  be 
used  as  night  nurseries.  Here  the  babies 
and  the  nurses  will  sleep.  Each  baby 
will  have  its  separate  crib.  Whatever 
Is  called  for  to  insure  the  comfort  and 
welfare  0f  the  children  will  be  found 
in  these  nurseries.  In  the  furnishing 
of  the  house  the»-c  are  still  articles  that 
must  be  supplier.  • 

Any    donation,     though     a     small     one, 
will    be   an   acceptable  gift. 

"owing   persons   constilute    the 
rd    Of    dire-tors    of    the    Roston    nur- 
sery for  blind  babies:  President,  Horace 
<:.    Allen;    vice   presidents.    Rev   Edward 
A.     Horton,     Hon     Elisha     S.     Converse, 
Edwin  D.  Mellen  and  William  AV.  Davis' 
ry,    Bertha   M.   Snow;   treasurer' 
bel   Greeley. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 

BOSTON,  DECEMBER  21,  1901. 

Wren's    °ThnTT\  "^   °f  the   Boston 
Union  last         rtml     and     Educational 

caned  ti^   T   \  6SpeCial  attentio*  was 
called  to  the  handiwork  of  blind  women 
On  one  day  a  number  of  young  gir,s  ™om' 

PrLLf  ZalDSd  tUtiOD  f°r  the  B'iDd  ™ 

ir:iri'oTsTl  z™t£ such  a, ticies 

"  o*'e.     Adith  Thomas  and  Eliz-  , 


ty,  and  she  will  be  able  to  support  herself 
by  it  after  leaving  the  Institution.     Her 
skill  at  it  excites   the   admiration   of  all 
who  have  seen  it.     She  is  also  an  adept  at 
regular  dressmaking,  and  she  wore  a  waist 
which    she    had  cut,    fitted    and    made. 
Elizabeth  Robiu  was  crocheting  a  hood, 
perfect   in  shape  and   stitches.     Another 
blind  girl  was  running  a  typewriter,  mak- 
ing   short    notices  of  the   sale,  with  no 
errors  in  spelling,  punctuation  or  spacing. 
Another  was  hemming  sheets  at  a  sewing 
machine,  and  her  stitching    was  perfect. 
Still  another  blind  girl  was  knitting  a  capo 
in  yarns  of  three  colors. 


BOSTON 

Transcript. 
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SATURDAY 


BLIND   GIRL   "SAW7'   THE   FAIR 


Edith  Thomas  Writes  of  Her  Impassions 
of  the  Buffalo  Exposition  with  Her 
Teacher  and  Blind  Friends 


Fe,w  people  went  to  the  Buffalo  Exposi- 
tion last  summer  who  got  more  genuine 
delight  out  of  it  all  than  Edith  Thomas, 
the  blind  and  deaf  girl  who  has  become 
famous  as  one  of  the  children  i:i  com 
tion  with  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  'South  Boston.  A  party  of  the 
young  people  from  the  institution  went  out 
to  Buffalo  with  their  teachers,  and  rot  only 
explored  the  avenues  of  the  exposition 
grounds,  but  visited  Niagara  Fa'ls,  and 
had  a  boat  trip  on  Lake  Erie.  What  they 
"saw"  and  did  has  been  described  in  in- 
teresting fashion  by  Edith  Thom3S  herself. 
in  a  letter  which  has  been  transcribed  for 
the    Transcript,    as    follows: 

I  had  a  most  delightful  time  from  the 
first  of  July  to  the  **Ht.  and  while  visiting 
there,  I  became  'acquainted  with  some 
deaf  and  blind  boys  and  girls,  and  their 
teachers,  'whom  I  was  very  glad  to  know. 

I  spent  the  first  day  at  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  with  my  friends,  who  came  with 
me.  I  was  taken  into  the  Agricultural 
Building,  which  had  many  interesting 
things,  some  of  which  I  had  never  before 
seen;  if  or  instance,  I  never  saw  a  tea- 
plant,  'hemp,  sa.lt-rock,  sulphur,  rice,  coffee, 
chocolate-beans  and  cotton -bales.  I  was 
glad  to  know  what  cotton-bales  were  like, 
for  I  had  read  of  their  use  in  thj  battle 
of  New  Orleans.  I  bought  rorr.e  California 
peanuts  for  one  cent.  They  were  new  to 
me.  and  I  liked  them. 

Then   we  had  a  delicious  lunch  at  round 
small  tables  in  t.lie  open  air  restaurant  near 
the  Midway.     I  enjoy  out-dour  meals  very 
much. 

After  the  lunch  we  went  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  United  States  Life  S-*vir~ 
Corps,  which  interested  me  very  much,  al 
though  I  saw  but  little  Of  it.  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  life-preserver,  which 
was  different  from  some  that  I  had  seen; 
it  was  a  big  ring  of  cork  covered  with  can- 
vas and  it  also  bad  a  divided  skirt  cf  the 
same  material  underneath,  and  ropes  at- 
tached to  it.  Then  I  saw  somo  cannon, 
ropes  and  a  boat  on  big  wheels  to  carry  it. 

In  a  little  while  we  went  back  to  the 
Convent  school,  where  we  were  boarding, 
and  met  the  new  friends  who  had  just  ar- 
rived. 

A  delightful  trip  was  taken  on  the 
steamer  Lincoln^  with  our  new  friends  to 
Niagara  Falls  on  the  day  after  the  first 
visit  to  the  Pan-American  Ex-osition.  We 
sailed'  on  Lake  Erie,  whose  waters  were 
very  green.  We  had  a  little  lunch  on  the 
boat. 

When  we  reached  the  Canadian  shore  we 
landed  anti  took  an  electric  car  to  the 
falls.  When  the  car  was  alongside  rf  the 
falls,  I  could  feel  the  mist,  which  was 
caused  by  the  water  of  the  fal's.  and  it 
felt  like  rain.  And  also  when  I  vis  at 
the  rail  with  the  rest,  for  we  got  off  the 
car  ,  I  could  feel  the  mist  more  and  the 
tremendous  roar  of  the  falls.  We  crossed 
over  to  the  American  side,  but  the  falls 
there  were  not  as  interesting  to  me  as  those 
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on    the  i  ,,i    side. 

saw  nor  felt   any  pari   i 

Three  days  wore  n"»ent  with  our 
friends  at  the  Pari-A'merican  Exposition. 
The  first  place  then  visited  was  the  Mid- 
way, l  redo  on  three  kinds  Oif  ani'malSj 
a.  camel,  and  went  through  the  streets  of 
Cairo.  Egypt;  then  on  a  donkey  by  my- 
self and  a  man  i<  iim  around  the  grou  id, 
and  then  with  several  others,  l  rode  on  an 
elephant.  I  enjoyed  die  camel  the  most, 
because  lie  was  the  liveliest  of  the  threi 
animals. 

In  Egypt  I  bought  a  pin  and  a  buffalo, 
and  a  little  mug.  I  saw  beautiful  silks 
and  Jewelry.  I  saw  a  little  goat  end 
stroked  her  soft  (eat  of  long  hair.  Then 
I  had  a  ride  on  a  scenic  railway  car,  and 
in  a  boat  on  the  scenic  canal.  I  liked  t  h  • 
car  better,  because  it  jounced  down  and 
up  on  a  steep  track  as  it  moved  along. 
The  boat  was  moved  by  machinery,  end 
it  made  it  slew  and  bumpy.  There  was  a 
moving-staircase,  and  I  went  up  it  while 
it   was  moving,   and  it   was   splendid    fun. 

Another  time  the  German  village  was 
visited.  I  saw  the  Germans  as  they  were 
dressed  in  their  native  costumes,  some  of 
them  had  a  rood  many  jewels  on  their 
dresses.  It  was  very  interesting  to  look 
at  them.  Then  we  went  with  tho  other 
friends  to  see  the  German  castle.  I  saw 
some  lamps  of  peculiar  shape  hanging 
from  a  place  on  the  ramparts,  and  went  to 
hear  a  short  lecture  about  Albert  Dixrera'a 
pictures,  which  was  quite  interesting.  Thea 
I  went  to  the  bazaar  and  bought  a  pin 
with  a  frying-pan  attached  to  it  by  a 
ribbon  and  two  Japanese  parasols.  Then 
someone  gave  me  a  pin  with  a  birch-bark 
canoe  attached  to  it.  I  had  a  lunch  with 
my  friends  that  evening  at  the  fair.  Next 
day  my  five  friends  and  I  went  for  a  long 
ride.  I  bought  a  picture  of  a  part  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  for  a  friend  of 
mine.  A  girl  —friend  of  mine  and  I  had 
our  shoes  polished.  We  sat  on  high  chairs, 
which    seemed    like    thrones. 

The  last  time  I  went  to  the  fair  I  was 
taken  into  the  Indian  "Village.  I  saw  the 
Indian  wigwams,  which  were  made  of  can- 
vas, held'  up  by  poles,  and  fastened  with 
ropes.  I  saw  some  men,  women  and  little 
children,  and  they  looked  funny  in  their 
dresses.  I  saw  a  little  Indian  baby  in  a 
cradle  in  the  arms  of  its  mother.  It  was 
born  at  the  fair,  and,  on  that  account,  was 
given  the  name  of  Pan- An  na.  I  saw  some 
blankets  that  were  being  woven  on  looms, 
and  some  were  finished.  I  went  into  the 
Indian  store  and  saw  many  things,  and  I 
bought  two  canoe  pins  for  two  of  my 
schoolmates. 

There  was  a  baby  ostrich  at  the  Ostrich 
farm.  He  had  a  long  neck  and  nice  feathers. 
That  was  the  very  first  time  I  ever  saw  an 
ostrich. 

Then  four  of  us  went  to  Venice.  There 
I  bought  for  my  mother  a  pretty  pin-tray, 
which  is  made  of  a  shell  of  many  colors. 
Then  I  went  for  a  ride  in  a  gondola,  which 
was  very  delightful,  and  I  thought  it  was 
the  best  boat-ride  I  had  at  the  fair. 

I  went  to  the  Manufacturers'  L  ill  "ing. 
I  saw  some  overshoes  and   how   they  were    ay 
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made.  There  was  a  building'  which  was  a 
copy  of  the  larger  one  where  they  kill  the 
cows  for  meat.  I  saw  the  freight»trains 
on  the  railroad,  and  the  cows  moving  along 
and  a  man  driving  them.  It  looked  very 
cunning.  Then  I  saw  models  of  two  groups 
of  tenment-houses.  the  first  group  had  the 
houses  so  crowded  that  it  made  them  in- 
convenient and  unhealthy  for  the  dwellers 
therein,  but  the  other  group  showed  ho./ 
much  they  were  improved.  There  v  ; 
more  space  for  air  between  these  tenement* 
houses. 

The  United  States  Building  was  vi.eited 
next.  I  saw  some  ordnance-mu!er;j  and 
some  soldiers  uniforms  that  they  used  to 
wear  in  the  olden  times.  One  of  them  was 
like  the  one  General  Washington  wore  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  The  most  amusing  thing 
in  that  building  w.as  an  imitation  of  an 
Esquimau  on  a  sled  with  a  long  leathern 
whip,  driving  a  r  indeer  on  the  snow.  The 
snow  was  imitated  with  salt.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  it,  because  I  had  heard  and  read 
about  such  things. 

I  went  to  the  Forestry  Building,  and  saw 
many  kinds  of  trees  and  There  was 

a  tree  that  was  large  enough  to  make  a 
house  in.  I  saw  a  log  cabin  made  of 
branches  from  trees,  and  a  house  made  of 
sod,  they  have  that  kind  of  a  house  in 
Nebraska.  At  the  Arizona  Building  there 
was  some  petrified  wood. 
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Then  my  teacher  and  the  rest  went  to  see 
the  rolice  parade.  Then  we  returned  to 
Boston  the  next  evening,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  leave  Buffalo,  because  my  time  there 
was  the  most  enjoyable,  that  I  ever  had, 
and  it  made  mm  mere  interested  in  what 
I  saw   than   anything  had   done   before: 
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Tlie    Nnrsery    tor    Blind    Bntrtfs    Needs 
Q6000 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Transcript 
and  other  papers,  accounts  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  in  a  quiet  way  by  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  have  been 
so  frequently  given,  that  the  public  must 
be  familiar  with  its  progress,  and  con- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  December  closes 
the  first  year  of  the  nursery's  existence.  As 
the  finances  of  the  nursery  are  so  limited, 
and  the  demands  upon  its  resources  so 
great,  it  is  necessary  to  again  call  public 
attention  to  the  work,  and  ask  that  the 
money  required  to  meet  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  coming  year  be  contributed. 
On  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  the  nur- 
sery began  its  labor  of  love  with  two  litttle 
blind  babies,  both  under  three  years  of 
age.  Since  then,  not  a  month  has  passed 
which  has  not  ~brouhgt  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  superintendent  one  or  more  cases  of 
blind  infants  whose  pitiable  condition 
called  for  prompt  relief.  During  the  past 
year,  the  nursery  has  cared  for  seventeen 
blind  babies,  between  the  ages  of  four  days 
and  three  years  old. 

The  work  was  begun  in  a  small,  un- 
pretending house  of  ten  rooms  near  Eggle- 
ston  square  in  Roxbury,  but  the  number  of 
babies  increased  so  rapidly  that  for  several 
months  the  place  has  been  inadequate.  A 
well  arranged  and  delightfully  situated 
house  of  fifteen  rooms,  and  plenty  of  land, 
has  been  leased  for  two  years  and  the  nur- 
sery will  begin  the  new  year  in  new 
quarters.  In  order  to  make  the  house 
suitable  for  nursery  work,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  expend  considerable  money  in 
painting,  repairing  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  place.  Larger  quarters  means 
larger  expenses.  The  directors  feel  that  at 
least  five  thousand  dollars  will  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  the  coming  year.  The 
superintendent  frequently  receives  letters 
asking  what  is  most  needed  at  the  nursery. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  what  is  most 
needed  to  make  the  new  home  comfortable 
and  convenient:  Washing  machine,  ha.nd 
mangle,  laundry  stove,  ironing  table,  writ- 
ing desk,  parlor  chairs,  sofas,  centre  tables, 
rugs,  bedding,  clocks,  coal,  wood,  six 
medium  sized  white  iron  cribs  with  mat- 
tresses and  furnishings  complete.  It  would 
be  well  if  persons  wishing  to  contribute 
cribs  or  laundry  supplies  would  first  com- 
municate with  the  superintendent  as 
several  firms  have  kindly  offered  to  reduce 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  the  nursery.  In- 
fants' and  children's  clothing  is  always 
acceptable,  also  bed  and  table  linen,  toys, 
and  music  boxes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  toys  which  please  a  blind  baby  are 
those  which  make  the  most  noise. 

In  July,  the  institution  was  incorporated 
with  the  following-named  board  of 
directors:  Horace  G.  Allen,  president;  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton,  Elisha  S.  Converse,  Ed- 
win D.  Mellen,  and  William  W.  Davis,  vice 
presidents;  Isabel  Greeley,  treasurer,  and 
Bertha  M.  Snow,  secretary. 

Christmas  is  at  hand,  and  the  spirit  of 
giving  is  everywhere  manifest.  The 
directors  earnestly  appeal  to  all  friends  and 
lovers  of  children  and  ask  that  the  five 
thousand  dollars  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  coming  year  be  their  Christ- 
mas gift  to  the  blind  babies.  Many  of 
them  come  from  homes  of  poverty,  intem- 
perance and  neglect,   and   their   little   lives 
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would  be  dark  indeed  were  it  not  for  the 
sunshine  and  sweet  influences  of  the  nur- 
sery. 

All  donations  other  than  money  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies,  6G  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.  Contri- 
butions of  money  should  be  sent  to  the 
treasurer,  Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  175 
Winthrop  road,  Brookllne. 


received    a    iotl 

°i  "If  I  had  be, 

•'  wh  '  i       ie  the  person  of  I 

S     Cl"  '  '     brain    i„    £L 

bama,   I  would   have  men 

I    have   received    this    letter'  I    ; 

re  overshadowed."     ''  "■  „  the 

llaD  Canal  project  might  feel  flattered 
oven  at  that.  The  d.ef.  dumb  and  blind 
girl,    who    was   born   In  Tuseombia,   Ala 
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WORKING  WITH  ONE 


"^ 


Blind  Girtfe  Represented"  at  Christmas 
Sale  in  Boston. 

Working  with  one  sense:  that  is  what 
two  young  women'  are  doing  at  the 
Women's  Educational'  and  Industrial 
Union  iia  Boy  1st  on  stoeet.  Few  of  the 
many  people  who  dropped  in  for  the 
Christmas  sale  of  the  union,  realized 
how  great  a  victory  for  e.ittcation  is 
represented  in  the  room  where  thee 
handiwwrk  of  blind'  women  is  being 
sold,  stilt  fewer,  petthaps,  who  watched! 
Edith  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Robin  at 
»  considered  die  immense  handi- 
cap, these  girls  are  under.  Every  im- 
pression which  comes  to  their  bi 
in  connection  with  their,  travels  alumg 
their  nimble  lingers,  and  is  acted  upo 
by  the  same  agency. 

Edith  Thomas  was  busy  upon  some 
doll's  clothing.  The  dressing  of  dfi»lhs  is 
her  specialty,  by  which,  after  she  leaves 
the  Perkins  Institution  she  mav  sup- 
port herself.  She  does  it  with  «  nicety 
which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  all 
who  have  seen  her  work. 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Thomas 
secures  her  ideas  for  making  doll's 
dresses  is  not  unlike  that  adopted  by 
fashionable  dressmakers  who  travel  to 
Paris  every  year  to  get  the  styles.  When 
this  blind  and  deaf  girl  goes  visiting— 
and  she  does  not  keep  closely  at  home— 
her  nimble  fingers  are  apt  to  run  over 
cated  ones,  until  now  shehas  a  vocabul- 
introduced.  The  motion  is  quick  and 
almost  imperceptible,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  store  up  in  her  mind's  eye,  a 
conception  of  the  dress.  If  the  pattern 
pleases  Miss  Thomas  it  is  likely  to 
appear  in  the  dress  of  the  next  doll 
she  is  given  to  clothe.  She  is  also  an 
adept  at  regular  dressmaking,  and  she 
wore  today  a  waist  which  she  cut,  fit- 
ted and  made. 

Elizabeth  Robin  does  not  appear  to 
be  as  industrious  as  Miss  Thomas.  She 
thoroughly  enjoys  society,  and  convers- 
es freely  with  all  who  can  understand 
her  language.  Miss  Robin  has  been 
taught,  by  an  exceedingly  long  and  la- 
borious method,  to  talk,  and  she  uses 
this  faculty  as  much  as  possible.  Be- 
ing unable  to  see  and  thus  understand 
what  people  are  saying  by  lipmotion  or 
by  signs,  and  also  being  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish sounds  by  hearing,  her  sense, 
of  touch  has  taught  her  to  talk.  Her 
teacher  pronounced  letters,  and  Eliza- 
beth noted,  with  her  sensitive  fingers. 
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and'  mouth,  and  every  vibration.  Theiii 
site  tried  to  make  the  same*  movements. 
Every  letter  had  to  be  taught  her,  then| 
simple  words,  and  later  more  compli 
caterf  ones,  until  now  she  has  avocabul 
ary  remarkable  in  its  externa. 

Crocheting  was  the  work  which  oc- 
cupied Miss  Robin's  time,  and  a  casual 
observer;,  ignorant  of  the  f&ott  that  the 
young  woman  is  without  sight  and  the 
ability  to  hear,  would  see  nothing  in 
the  way  she  handles  her  work  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  an  exceptionally  able 
worker  with  the  crocheting  tiutflfc,  who 
could  both  see  and  hear. 

Along  with  Edith  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Robin  at  the  sale  were  four 
blind  girls.  One  was  running  a  type- 
writer making  short  notices  of  the  sale. 
In  her  work  there  were  no  errors  in 
spelling,  punctuation  or  spacing.  Anoth- 
er young  woman  was  busy  at  a  sewing 
machine  hemming  sheets.  In  this*  she 
is  an  expert,  and  her  stitching  was  ad- 
mired by  every  lady  who  saw  it.  Still 
another  blind  girl  was  knitting  a  cape 
and  was  using  yarns  of  three  colors. 
How  she  distinguished  one  ball;  from 
another  was  a  puestion  that  puzzled 
many. 

She  simply  remembered  in  what  posi- 
tion they  were  placed  relative  to  each 
Jther.  If  she  were  given  white,  then  yel- 
low, then  another  shade,  when  she  had 
used  each  she  replaced  it  in  a  position 
b*o  that  she  could  put  her  hand  on  it 
when  next  it  was  wanted.  As  her  knit- 
ting progressed  and  the  balls  became 
of  different  sizes',  it  grew  much  easier 
fch-  her  to  tell  one-  form  another. — Bbe- 
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PITY  THE  BLIND  BABY! 

New    Nursery   Opens    For 
These  Helpless  Ones. 


Weeds  of   Such  a  Boston  Institution 
Eloquently  Set  Forth. 


No  More  Pitiable  Phase  of  Humanity 
Than  a  Sightless  Ohild. 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 
will  remove  to  its  new  quarters.  66  Fort 
av,   Roxbury.   during  the  present  week. 

The  nursery  is  one  of  the  youngest 
charitable  institutions  of  Boston,  having 
been  incorporated  last  January.  Until 
the  present  week  it  has  had  its  head- 
quarters at  3028  Washingtbn  st.  Owing 
to  increasing  demands  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  provide  more  ample  accom- 
modations for  the  housing  of  the  sight- 
less infants  for  which  this  institution 
cares. 

The  babies  vary  as  regards  their  age 
and  the  helplessness  of  their  condition. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  pitiable 
phase  of  humanity  than  that  which  is 
to  be  seen  in  a  sightless  baby. 

A  nuisery  for  blind  babies  is  an  im- 
perative need.  Many  a  child  lapses  into 
:m  incurable  state  of  feeblemindedness, 
■who.  if  the  means  for  its  training  were 
provided,  would  be  saved  from  this  aw- 
ful fate.  Unless  a  blind  baby  is  aroused 
from  the  apathy  that  seems  to  attend 
its  condition,  it  will  He  llstles*  and  Inert 
in  its  era  die.  The  system  by  which  a 
sightless  infant  is  stimulated  to  show 
mental  activity  appeals  to  the  senses 
of  touch  and  hearing.  A  blind  baby 
needs  almost  constant  <  are. 

J  low  does  the  nursery  obtain  its  blind 
babies?  The  presiding  genius  of  this  In- 
stitution is  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow.  It  is 
due  to  Miss  Snow's  efforts  that  the 
nwsery  for  sightless  infants  is  now  In 


existence.     Miss   Snow  was   formerly  a 
teac  her  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind 
at   Hartford,    Conn.    In   a  limited   way 
blind  babies  became  a  part  of  this  In- 
stitution.  The  training  of  these  helpless 
beings  was  what  gave   Miss  Snow   her 
Idea  to  found  a  nursery  that  should  be 
specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  such 
cn:Idren.    She  came  to  Boston  because 
she    believes    that    charity    takes    good 
roo<-.  In  the  soil  of  the  Hub.    Her  plan 
mci  with  the  approval  of  some  influen- 
tial persons.    A  small  house  was  rented 
in  Koxbury  and  the  nursery  was  opened. 
A  sum  of  $1700  was  subscribed,  so  that 
during  the  year  the  nursery  has  taken 
care  of  17  babies. 

Mis*  Snow  visits  the  Massachusetts 
eye  and  ear  infirmary,  where  she  ob- 
tains her  sightless  babies.  Dr  Cobb  is 
enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  the  nur- 
s<3r  v. 

The    consent    of    the    parents    having 
been  obtained,  the  child  becomes  an  in- 
mate of  the  nursery.    It  is  the  intention 
of   the   managers  of   this  institution   to 
keep    the    children    committed    to    their 
care  until   they   are  5  years  old.   when 
they  will  be  transferred   to   the  kinder- 
ten  for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain.    Lat- 
er  on   comes   admissiqn   to   the   Perkins 
school  at  South  Boston.  The  nursery  for 
blind   babies   makes   it   possible   now  to 
give    special    care    to    sightless    persons  | 
from  the  period  of  infancy  through  that  | 
of  adolescence,  or  until  they  are  in  some 
way   fitted  to   cope   with   the   world,   of 
which  they  must  become  a  part. 
The  new  headquarters  where  the  nurs- 
i  ery  will  be  located  consists  of  a  roomy  | 
old  mansion  at  66  Fort  av,  Roxbury.  The  I 
I  ground  floor  of  the  house  will   be  used 
I  for     reception     and     dining     rooms,     a 
kitchen   and  day   nursery   for   the   chil- 
dren    The  day  nursery  is  an  ideal  room. 
It      is      very      large.      and      the      liglht 
streaming    in    through    eight    windows, 
will  give  the  apartment  the  aeeompam- 
ment    of    cheerfulness    which    is    so   es- 
sential to  a  room  that  is  to  be  used  for 
children.    The  room  will  contain  cnalrs 
and   creepers    for    the    babies    and    toys 
in  abundance. 
The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  will  be 
:  used  as  night  nurseries.  Here  the  babies 
i  and   the   nurses   will  sleep.    Each   baby 
'  will   have   its   separate   crib.    Whatever 
i  Is  called  for  to  insure  the  comfort  and 
welfare   of    the   children   will   be    found 
I  In    these    nurseries.    In    the    furnishing 
'  of  the  house  there  are  still  articles  that 
must  be  supplied. 

Any    donation,    though    n    small    one, 
will   be   an  acceptable   gift. 
!     The   following    persons    constitute    the 
'  board   of  directors   of    the   Boston   nur- 
sery for  blind  babies:  President,  Horace 
G.    Allen;  vice  presidents,   Rev   Fdwarc" 
!  a'    Horton,     Hon    Elisha    S.     Converse, 
■  Edwin  D.  Mellen  and  William  W.  Davis; 
secretary.    Bertha   M.    Snow;    treasurer, 
!  Isabel  Greeley. 
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The  Will  of  Harriet  T.  Brewne. 

■    The  will  of  Miss  Harriet  Tilden  Browne'; 
whose  summer  residence  was  in  this  town, 
and  who  died  at    her  winter    residence,  52 
Commonwealth  avenue,  on  the  10th  inst., 
together  with  three    codicils,  filed    ia  the 
Suffolk    probate  registry,   contain  several 
public  bequests,  amounting   to   more  than 
.     They  are  as  follows  :  $ 3000  each 
to  the  Boston  Home  for  Incurables  and  the 
House  of  the  Good   Samaritan;    $10,000  W 
the  Domestic    and  Foreign   Missionary  sot 
c         of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churck  in 
United  States;  .$1000  each  to  the  rector 
of  Trinity  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  vis- 
iting society  for   the  relief   of  the  poor  of 
parish,  to  be    added  to    the    Hitchcock 
I,  and  the   Hampton  Normal   and  Agii- 
<ral  Institute  of  Hampton,  Va. ;  $;>000 
to  the  New   Nngland  Conservatory  of 
Music,  the  income  to  be  used  for  needy  [in- 
to the    Massachusetts    society  for  the 
Prevention  of    Cruelty  to    Animals    and  to 
the  Perkins   Institution  and  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind.     The    residue  of   her 
estate,  after    satisfying  these  and  several 


personal  bequests,  is  given  to  the  Episco- 
pal City  Mission  in  Boston.  This  will  is 
dated  Nov.  21,  1899;  the  first  codicil  Sept. 
2L,  1891  r.the  second  April  22,  1897,  and  the 
third  Feb.  21,  1901.  Mr.  F.  C  Welch  is 
named  as  ^xecutor.  It  was  Miss  Browne's 
brother,  this  late  Edward  I.  Browne,  wh<f 
gave  so  liberally  towards  the  Y.M^fitfA. 
building  funoVin  this  town.  <s 

From ^.....r. 


Dat" 

CONCERT   BY   BUIUE1   HTUDENT3 

A  concert    was  given  nt     Steinert'B  la 
evening  bv  the  Per'  le  quartette  ■ 

the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South  )'>■■ 
ton  assisted  by  Miss  Edith  G.  Stroii 
pianist.  The  concert  was  well  atl 
considering  the  season  and  the  varioi 
numbers  given  with  surprising  skill  ar 
proficiency. 


Plaster  Cast  of   It  In   Collection  of  Law- 
rence  Hutton. 

Mr.   Lawrence  Hutton   is  making  a 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of     hands, 
says    a    Trentor    special    in   the    New 
York  Sun.     He    -lready  has  about  fif- 
teen specimens.    He  brought  back  with 
him  from  Euro   e  recently  the  original 
cast  of  the  hand  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
which  he  picked  up  in  a  London  shop 
for  a  trifling  sum.      Among  others  in 
the  collection    are    likenesses    of    the 
hands  of  Rossetti,   Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson,  Lincoln   and   Thackeray,   and 
the  mummified  hands  of  an  Egyptian 
princess  of  the  time  of  Moses.     These 
Mr.  Hutton  has  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  his  library.     He  also  has  a  cast  of 
the  hand  of  Helen  Keller,  the  wonder- 
ful blind  mute,  which  he  regards  very 
highly  on  account  of  its  artistic  finish. 
I  All  the  lines  in  the  skin,  and  even  the 
little  nerve  cushions  on  the  tips  of  her 
fingers,  with  which  she  feels  so  accu- 
rately,  are  plainly  discernible   in  the 
plaster.     Beneath  each  case  Mr.  Hut- 
ton has  written  some  appropriate  lines. 
Beneath  that  of  Miss  Keller's  hant.  is 
the  following: 
"She  is  deaf  to  sounds  all  about  us; 

What  she  sees  we  cannot  understand; 
But  her  sight's  at  the  tip  of  her  fingers 
And  she  hears  through  ths  touch  of 
her  hands." 


Boston,  Mass.  Traveler 


Date 





at  is  b't'lWft, 
donfJrTPf^lWWWsTmi  Nursery  for  blind 
babies,  which  lias  just  moved  intc—its. 
new  home  at  66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury. 
The  nursery  is  hardly  a  year  eld  and 
Is  now  earing  for  17  little  sightless  ones. 
It  is  the  purpose  cf  the  institution  to 
keep  the  children  committed  to  their 
care  until  they  are  5  years  of  age,  when 
they  will  be  transferred  to  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  later  to  the  Perkins  school  at  South 
JgSoston. 
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TIIE  boy  who  has  nothing  but  pov- 
erty between  him  and  success  In 
life  the  boy  who  gets  up  well  and 
strong  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year,  lias  no  cause  to 
feel  that  lie  is  handicapped  by  hi; 
environment.  Health  and  strength,  with 
the  full  possession  of  sight  and  hearing  and 
speech,  are  the  best  elements  of  success 
when  they  are  combined  with  the  manly  de- 
termination to  make  the  most  of  life.  I'.oys 
who  are  inclined  to  feel  discouraged  by 
reason  of  mere  poverty  when  they  are  well 
and  strong  will  find  in  the  story  of  Tommy 
Stringer  much  that  should  encourage  them 
and  that  should  Inspire  them  to  make  t„. 
most  of  life. 

This  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  boj 
has  attracted  world-wide  attention,  !ll!U  lie 
is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  progress 
made  In  recenl  years  in  teaching  deaf,  dumb 
and   blind  children.     Fortunately,   one  does 


not  often  hear  of  children  having  this  triple 
affliction.  Nor  was  Tommy  St  linger  thus 
afflicted  when  he  first  came  into  the  world. 
He  was  bom  on  the  third  day  of  July,  1886,1 
near  Wayaesburg,  hi  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
he  is  new  in  his  fifteenth  year.  When  he 
was  about  li  years  old  an  acute  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis  deprived  him  of  sight  and 
hearing  and  the  power  of  speech.  His  par- 
ents were  very  poor,  and  soon  ,-fter  Tom- 
my's terrible  illness  In-  lost,  his  mother.  His 
father  then  succeeded  in  having  the  afflicted 
boy  put  into  a  hospital  i„  Allegheny  City, 
Pennsylvania,  and  here  the  boy,  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  rules  of  hospitals,  remained 
for  three  years,  and  here  it  was  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  devoted 
friend,  Helen  Keller.  She  was  visiting  in 
Allegheny  City  when  she  heard  of  the  little 
'Hide  i  like  herself.  ;  ml  her  generous 
and  sympathetic  nature  prompted  her  to  do 

ail    that    she    could    tor    Tom's    relief.       1;    is 


ble  that    if  it    Lad   not    been  tor  the  In- 
terest   and    generosity   of    Helen    Keller   and 
"     <  ould  have  been  Keu'l   from  the 
•  ■     !.'■  pocr'n 

Money  was  finally  raised  to  send  the  boy 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston.  He  was  about  5  years  obi  a. 
time,  but  he  was  tie  men  -I  baby  in  inlelll- 
It  is  not  exaggerating  his  rondlUpn 
i  i  thai  hi  did  not  know  anything.  He 
was  so  weak  thai  he  could  not  walk,  and 
he  seemed  more  like  a  little  animal  tli  in 
boy.  lie  did  not  know  how  to  make  any 
effort  to  do  anything  for  himself,  and  his 
condition  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme.  His 
mind  was  as  undeveloped  as  the  mind  of  a 
baby  a  day  old,  and  fifty  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  regarded  as  impossible  to  teach 
him  anything,  and  Ik-  would  have  been  left 
In  his  animal  like  condition.  It  is  due  to 
such  men  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann 
that  such  cleat  progress  has  been  made  in 
teaching  the  deaf  an  1  dumb  and  blind. 

Teachers  of  blind  and  dumb  children  must 
have  infinite  patience  and  strong  human 
sympathies.  Croat  patience  and  sympathy 
and  fovebearance  were  re-jpiirod  in  teaching 
poor  little  Tom  Stringer  the  Mrsl  principles 
of  education.  It  was  so  bard  to  make  a  lie 
ginning.  Of  course  th<-  sign  or  finger  lan- 
guage was  used.  The  first  word  ho  ever 
learned  was  the  word  "bread."  and  lie  was 
nearly  a  year  learning  that  one  word.  Kv  ay 
time  he  was  given  a  sli-p  of  rrreatl  the  ward 
bread  was  m-lde  in  Ids  hand  bv  his  teacher, 
and  his  own  lingers  were  made  to  form  the 

letters  of  the  word  in  the  luwd  of  his 
teacher  Then  other  objects  like  a  ball,  a 
book  and  a  hat  were  put  into  iiis  hands  and 
their  names  spelled  in  the  finger  language 
by  his  teacher  in  Tom's  hand.  Then  he  was 
made  to  spell  them  with  his  own  lingers. 
Days  and  -lays  would  be  s-penl  in  the  spell- 
ing of  a.  single  word  before  'Tom  eouid  spell 
it  himself.  Then  very  short  sentences  were 
formed,  and  slowly  the  dormant  mind  of  the 
boy  was  aroused.  Once  fully  aroused  it 
proved  to  be  a  very  alert  mind,  and  while 
he  did  not  have  the  mental  alertness  of 
Helen  Keller,  he  .-bowed  that  he  had  at 
least  i he  mental  capacity  of  the  average 
boy.  and  that  he  had  more  mechanical  skill 
than  most  boys.  If  ever  there  was  a  nim- 
ble lingered  boy  that  boy  is  Tommy  String 
er.  in  tins  respect  he  is  Miperior  to  Helen 
Keller,  who  i.,  rather  awkward  with  her 
fingers,  a'though  nor  sense  of  touch  is  as- 
tonishing. 

Before  Tom  was  7  years  of  age  he  was 
beginning  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised 
letters  used  by  the  blind.  Then  he  began 
lo  learn  to  write  by  means  of  what  is  i 
the  Braille  system.  The  modern  methods  of 
teaching  the  dumb  and  blind  were  employ- 
ed, and  at  15  years  of  age  Tom  is  as  far  ad- 
vanced in  reading,  history,  grammar,  physi- 
ology, botany  and  arithmetic  as  the  average 
boy  of  his  age.  Ho  is  fa-  beyond  the  kin- 
dergarten in  his  education,  and  he  now  at- 
tends a  public  school.  A  teacher  from  the 
kindergarten  goes  with  him  to  act  as  his 
interpreter,  and  there  is  not  a.  more  indus- 
trious nor  a  nappior  boy  in  ilw  school  thai-. 
Tom.  If  you  think  his  triple  affliction  has 
made  Tom  downhearted  or  morose,  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  He  is  as  merry  a  boy  as 
I  know  of.  and  Ik-  gets  more  out  of  life  than 
most   boys  of  his  age. 

Tom  amazed  his  teacher  by  his  skid  with 
tools.  Ha  is  a  bom  mechanic,  and  be  is 
never  so  happy  as  when  be  Is  at  his  work 
bench.  He  can  hammer  and  nail  and  saw 
with  more  swiftness  and  accuracy  than  tin- 
average  man.  and  In-  is  the  most  painstak- 
ing workman.  No  half-done  work  for  Tom. 
If  a  piece  of  board  ought  to  be  smooth  'loin 
never  stops  planing  and  sand-papering  it 
until  it  is  jusl  as  smooth  as  it  can  be.  He 
is  ijuick  to  detect  the  least  defect  III 
work,  and  he  will  in  t  rest  until  that  defect 
is  remedied.  He  will  undo  a  piece  of  work 
half  a  dozen  times  and  do  it  over  again 
again  until  it  is  as  peri'eet  as  it  can  bo 
made. 

i:<-  does  not   ask  for  any  conces 
•ause  of  his  blindness.     In  fact,   be   ncw-r 
makes  any  reference  to  tie     | 
blind,    and   his    teachers    never   refer   to    ?h 
fact,     it   was  not  until  a  year  ot    two  ago 
thai    Tom  knew  that   he    a  as 
other    boys.       He    supposed    thai     a       Oli.i 
or  beard,  but  tin-  discovery  nf  his  gr  ai    uir- 
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THOMAS  STRINGER 

likeness  to  other  boys,  while  ii  sobered  him 
for  the  time,  'lid  not  depress  or  discourage 
him,  ;uid  he  has  never  been  heard  to  make 
any  complaint  about  it. 

One  may  see  at  the  kindergarten  a  great 
variety  of  things  Tom  has  made  ar  his  work 
bench.     He  has  made  boxes  and  coat  racks 
an  1    shovels    and    models    of    engines    and. 
cars,   but   his  most  pretentious  and  surpris- 
ing  achievement    has    been    a    model    of    a! 
house.    This  model  is  a  surprise  to  all  who 
see  it.   so  complete  is  it  in   every   detail.      11 
is  composed  cf  various  kinds  of  wood.    Tom 
makes   his   nose   take    the   place   of   his   eyes, 
when   ne   wants  to  distinguish   one   kind   of 
wood   from   another.      So  acute   is   his   sense 
•  f  smell  that  he  can  name  any  kind  of  wooq 
he   picks   op,    if   he   has   ever   smelled    it    be- 
fore.     ;  te  can   take  a   rough  piece  of  board 
and    convert    it    into   a    ho>:    or   a    rack    or   a 
fancy    shelf    without    the    least    assistance 
from  any  one.     One  day  when  I  was   visit- 
ing the  kindergarten   I   found  Tom  putting 
new    weights    in    a    window    in   one   of   the 
rooms  of  the  building.     He  had  taken  out 
the    window    and    was    adjusting    the    new 
weight.     He  enjoys  nothing  more  than  mak- 
ing any  repairs  that  ought  to  lie  made  about 
the  buildings,  and  Ik-  has  a  pardonable  sense 
of  pride  in  his  ability  to  make  such  repairs. 
Like    Helen   Keller,    Tom   has   been   taught 
to  articulate,    but   he   has   not   made   nearly 
such    rapid    progress    in    speaking   orally   as 
Helen   Keller  has  because  he  has  no  interest 
in   articulate   speech.      The    finger   language 
is  far  more  agreeable  to  him.  and  he  would 
never  use  any  other  method  of  speech  if  he 
were  not   compelled  to  do  so.     He  has  also 
been  taught  to  read  the  speech  of  others  by 
placing  his  wonderfully  sensitive  ringers  on 
their  lips,  but   this  method  of  knowing  what 
others  are   saying  Tom  also  declares  to  be 
"no    good."    and    dees    not    like    it.      lie    is 
sometimes   inclined    to    be   a    little    stubborn 
in  regard  to  speaking  orally,  and  his  teach- 
ers have  to  use  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  get- 
ting him  to  "keep  sweet"   and  articulate  at 
the  same  time.    Strangers  would  not  readily 
understand  many  of  his  words,   but  some  of 
them    an-    quite    distinct,    and    his    teachers 
have  no  difficulty   in   understanding  all   tluQ 
Tom  says. 

When   I   went   to  see  Tom  one  day  recently  J 
he    was    at    his    work     bench    fashioning    a  I 
handle  for  one  m"  his  hammers  out  of  an  old  I 
broomhandle    lie  was  somewhat  puzzled  to 
know    what    kind   of   wood   the    broomhandle  j 
was  made  of  because    the  varnish  on  it  made  ! 
it  Impossible  for  him  to  smell  it.  but  he  finally 
concluded   thai    it   was  ash,   and   I   think  that 
it    was.      Mis    teacher   asked    him    to    toll    mo 
what    time  it   was,  whereupon  he  drew  out 
bis    watch,    opened    Lhe    front    part    of   the  I] 
case,    laid    his    nrgen     lightly    on    the   hands  \ 
foi     an    Instani     and     n  plied    through    his 
teacher  thai    it    was  half  past   four,   which 

was    exactly    right.       Then    his    teacher    laid 


TOM  STRINGER  THE  DAY  HE  ARRIVED 

Scarcely     able    to    walk    and     totally     helpless, 

although  nearly  five  vears  old. 
hi  i  lingers  lightly  on  her  lips;  and  told  Tom 

that  she  wanted  him  to  go  upstairs  and 
write  something  for  me.  This  proposition 
was  not  very  agreeable  to  him.  because  he 
wauled  to  linish  that  hammer  handle,  and 
he  Is  not  at  all  fond  of  writing,  but  he 
yielded  gracefully  when  bis  teacher  told 
him  it  would  oblige  her  and  me  very  much 
if  he  would  do  as  we  wished,  which  made 
me  think  that  Tom  is  like  the  average  boy, 
he  can  be  coaxed  but  not  driven. 

Tom  ran  upstairs  ahead  of  us  without 
th;-  least  guidance.  So  familiar  is  he  with 
the  building  that  he  can  go  "as  straight  as 
a  string"  to  any  door  he  wants  to  reach. 
When  we  were  in  the  parlor  Tom  showed 
me  just   how  he  wrote. 

lie  took  a  tin  slate  with  grooves  in  It  and 
laid  the  paper  over  it.  Then  he  pressed 
the  paper  down  into  the  grooves  a  little  and 
wrote  in  the  impression  thus  made.  This 
was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  lines 
straight.  He  followed  the  groove  until  he 
had  come  to  the  end  of  it,  when  he  made 
another  on°.  and  in  these  grooves  he  wrote 
the    following    lines: 

Do  you  know  the  story  of  the  Pilgrims'.' 
I  am  learning  it. 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 
And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed.'' 

Tom   Stringer. 

Tom  is  a  very  patriotic  boy  and  a  real 
lover  of  his  country.  Mrs.  Hemans'  beau- 
tiful poem  and  "America"  are  two  of  hi* 
favorite  poems. 

Morris  Wade. 
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Date 


Mr.  Albert  M.  Jones,  of  the  Perkins' 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
is  passing  a  few  days  with  his  parents 
n«re.     ■  ■  - 


Date 


HELEN  KELLER'S  PARTY. 


The  Remarkable  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Girl  Entertains  Her  Companions 
at  Perkins  Institution  for  Blind. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  phenomenon 
Of  Boston,  known  throughout  the 
United  States  as  the  remarkable  deaf 
and  dumb  girl,  who  has  puzzled  phy- 
sicians and  psychologists  by  the  rapid 
manner  In  which  she  has  made  prog- 
ress in  all  the  branches  usually  taught 
In  the  English  schools,  gave  last  even- 
ing to  a  select  party  of  her  friends  a 
little  social  In  the  parlors  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  In  South 
Boston. 

Those  present  were  connected  with 
either  the  Perkins  Institution  or  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
Streets.  Jamaica  Plain,  the  names  of 
the  guests  being  Elizabeth  Robin.  Fer- 
netoe  Dart,  Julia.  Raskeau,  Edward 
Scheure,  Harry  Ken  yon,  Edward 
Bradlev    and    Clark   Jackson. 

\ll  of  the  guests  are  afflicted  either 
with  blindness  or  arc  deaf  and  are 
without   the   power   of  speech. 

Miss  Keller,  as  the  hostess  of  the 
evening,  met  all  the  guests  with  an 
open  graciousness  of  presence  that  won 
great    admiration    for    her. 

The  matter  of  the  donation  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eawson  was  brought  up  and 
thanks  to  the  generous  friend  of  the 
Perkins  Home  were  expressed  on  all 
sides.  ,    ,    , 

Miss  Keller  sent  a  special  invitation 
to  Mrs  .1.  M.  Hill,  matron  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind,  to  at  lend  her 
r'hrtstmas  party,  but  Mrs.  Hill  was 
unable   to   attend.  ' 

There  was  an  exchange  of  gifts  by 
Miss  Keller's  guests,  and  the  fantastic, 
features  of  the  evening  were  lost  sight 
of  in  the  friendly  and  sympathetic  re- 
lations that  prevailed. 

The  director,  Michael  Anagnos,  was 
not   present. 

The  guests  are  all  celebrated  for  some 
particular  talent.  Miss  Elizabeth  Robin 
is  so  well  known  to  Boston  audiences 
as  to  make  further  comment  unneces- 
sary. The  deaf  and  dumb  boys  present 
are"  piano  tuners  or  are  following  some 
useful    occupation. 

Miss  Julia  Raskeau  is  a  pianist  of 
considerable  ability,  and  Harry  Ken- 
von  is  a  composer  of  music. 
"  The  rooms  in  which  the  social  "was 
held  were  richly  trimmed  with  Christ- 
mas floral  decorations,  and  presented  a 
Dicturesque  sight. 
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New  Home  for  Boston  Nursery  for  Blmdjabies 

The  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  i  years  old.  when  they  will  be  transferred 
will  remove  to  its  new  quarters,  $6  Fort  |  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Ja- 
avenue,   Roxbury,  this  week.  malca   Plain.     Later  on  comes  admission 

The  nursery  was  Incorporated  last  Jan*  to  the  Perkins  school  at  South  Boston, 
uary.  It  has  had  Its  headquarters  at  8028  I  The  nursery  for  blind  babies  makes  It 
Washington  street,  but  It  has  been  found  i  possible  now  to  give  special  care  to  sight- 
necessary  to  provide  more  ample  aceom-  I  less  persons  from  the  period  of  Infancy 
modatlons.  |  until  they  are  in  some  way  fitted  to  cope 

The  secretary  of  the  Institution  Is  Miss  i  with  the  world. 
Bertha  M.  Snow,  formerly  a  teacher  in  The  new  headquarters  of  the  nursery 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at  Hart- 1  will  be  located  in  a  roomy  old  mansion 
ford.  Conn.  A  sum  of  $1700  was  subscribed,  at  66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury.  Among  those 
and  during  the  year  the  nursery  has  Interested  In  the  work  of  the  nursery  are: 
taken  care  of  17  babiee.  |  Horace  O.  Allen,  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hor- 

It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  managers  of ,  ton,  ihe  Hon.  B  isha  S.  Converse,  Edwin 
the  nursery  to  keep  the  children  com*  I  D.  Mellen.  William  W.  Davis,  Bertha  M. 
mitted    to    their    care    until    they    are    6 '  Snow  and  Isabel  Greeley. 





Date 


Helen   Heller. 

Who  tires  of  reading-  about  Helen 
Keller?  asks  an  exchange.  This  won- 
derful girl — deaf,  blind  and  dumb — or 
at  least  dumb  until  recently — is  perhaps 
the  best  known  young  woman  in  all 
the  land.  We  have  followed  her  from 
those  early  days  when  the  indomitable 
perseverance  and  marvelous  skill  of  her 
teachers  pierced  through  the  shell  in 
which  a  sad  fortune  had  inclosed  her 
beautiful  soul.  We  have  watched  her 
progress,  step  by  step,  as  the  world 
has  unfolded  itself  before  her  delight- 
ed appreciation. 

Of  recent  months  we  have  seen  her 
entering  Radcliffe  college  and  taking 
honorable  rank  there.  Unending  effort 
has  even  given  her  the  faculty  of 
speech,  though  she  can  hear  no  syl- 
lable that  she  utters.  When  chosen 
vice  president  of  her  class  she  rose 
at  the  freshman  luncheon  and  said  i?i's- 
tinctly:  "Classmates,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure, and  I  esteem  it  a  great  honor  to 
be  present  here  and  speak  to  you.  I 
am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
thank  the  class  for  their  kindness  in 
selecting  me  their  vice  president,  a»d 
I  hope  that  I  may  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  you.  Though  I  cannot 
see  you  I  will  soon  know  you  by  touch- 
ing your   hands." 

"Miss  Keller,"  said  one  of  her  teach. 
era,   the  other  day,   "is  really  the  hap- 
piest   person    I    know    of.      And    why? 
Because  of  the  great  obstacles  she  has 
I  overcome." — Exchange. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  phenomenon  of 
Boston,  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  the  remarkable  deaf  and  dumb 
girl,  who  has  puzzled  physicians  and 
psychologists  by  the  rapid  manner  In 
which  she  has  made  progress  in  all  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  the  English 
schools,  gave  last  evening  to  a  select 
party  of  her  friends  a  little  social  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in   South  Boston. 

'Miss  Keller  is  known  to  a  wide  circle 
of  Boston  friends,  and  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  them  to  know,  that  she 
appears  as  young  today  as  when  she  first 
startled  Boston  with  her  feats  of  mathe- 
matics and  showed  her  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  calculation. 

Those  pretent  were  connected  with 
either  the  Perkins  Institution  or  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  located  at 
the  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets, 
Jamaica  Plain,  the  names  of  the  guests, 
as  given  to  a  Post  reporter,  being  Eliza- 
beth Robin,  Fernette  Dart,  Julia  Ras- 
keau,  Edward  Scheure,  Harry  Kenyon, 
Edward  Bradley  and   Clark  Jackson. 

All  of  the  guests  are  afflicted  either 
with  blindness  or  are  deaf,  and  are  with- 
out the  power  of  speech. 

iMiss  Keller,  as  the  hostess  of  the 
evening,   met  all  the  guests  with  an  open 

graciousness  of  presence  that   won  great 
admiration    for    her. 

The  matter  of  the  donation  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Lawson  was  brought  up.  and 
thanks  to  the  generous  friend  of  the 
Perkins  Home  were  expressed  on  all 
sides. 

iMiss  Keller  sent  a  special  invitation 
to  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hill,  matron  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  to  attend  her 
Christmas  party,  but  Mrs.  Hill  was  un- 
able   to    attend. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  gifts  by  Miss 
Keller's  guests  and  the  fantastic  features 
of  the  evening  were  lost  sight  of  in 
the  friendly  and  sympathetic  relations 
that    prevailed. 

The  director,  Michael  Anagnos,  was  not 
present. 

The  guests  are'  all  celebrated  for  some 
particular  talent.-  Miss  Elizabeth  Robin 
is  so  well  known  to  Boston  audiences  as 
to  make  further  comment  unnecessary. 
The  deaf  and  dumb  boys  present  are 
pa  no  tuners  or  are  following  some  use- 
ful occupation. 


Helen  Keller  Entertains  Her  Companions  in  Affliction 


Miss  Julia   •  artist  of 

siderable  ability  try  Kenyon   is  a 

com  noser  of  music. 

The    rooms    in    which    the    swinl 
held   were   i  Vhly   trimmed   with   Christmas 
floral    decorations,    and    presented   -a    pic- 
turesque sight. 

THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    26,     JGOl 

Helen  Keller  Entertained 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well-known  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  is  now  in  her  sec- 
ond year  at  Radcliffe,  entertained  a  party 
of  her  afflicted  friends  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  last 
evening.  Among  the  guests  were  Elizabeth 
Robin,  a  young  girl  also  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  Miss  Keller  as  hostess  was  most 
gracious  and  charming,  and  the  rooms  were 
picturesquely  decorated  with  laurel  and 
h  ol  1  v.  . 

JAMAICA  PLAIN. 
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CHRISTMAS  EXERCISES. 


Robert  Safford 
Adam 

Porter 

Coolidge 

Poster 


On  Friday  December  20,  occurred  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  before  the  pupils  left  for 
the  Christmas  vacation  Promptly  at 
11  o'clock  the  children  assembled  in  the 
main  hall  before  a  large  audience  of 
parents,  and  friends  of  the  institution^ 
when  the  following  program  was 
given. 

Carol,  "  Christmas  has  come  again,"  Loud 

Class  of  boys. 
Recitation,  "Christmas," 
Carol,  "Holy  Night," 

Class  of  girls. 
Piano  Solo,  "Dance  of  the  Fairies, 

Nicola  Sacco. 
Recitation,  "Christmas," 

Carrie  Holbrook. 
Carol,  "Christmas  Eve,,' 

Chorus  of  girls  and  boys. 
Violin  Trio,  Clarence  Hamlett,  Leon  Gibson  and 

Thomas  White 
Recitation  "Christmas  Hymn,"  Collins  Hankins 

Paul  Tobier,  and  Jacob  Wallockstein. 
Carol,  "Hark  the  Bells,"  Class  of  boys. 

Quartet  for  Horns,    Nicola  Sacco,  Daniel  Can- 

dall,  John  Jordan,  and  John  Curran. 
Carol,  "Santa  Claus."  Class  of  g^rls. 

Mazurka,  "The  Kinder  Orchestra." 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.   Anagnos,  the 

director,  introduced  Mrs.   Julia  Ward 

Howe  who  spoke  very  touchingly  to  the 

children,  after  which  he  made  a  plea 

for  funds   for  another    girls'   building 

which  is  greatly  needed,  as  the  present 

one  on  Perkins  Street  is  in  a  crowded 

condition  and  many    little  ones  have 

to  be  refused  admittance    for  lack   of 

room. 
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Miss    Knowlton,    of    the 
f-cbool  for  the  Blind,  is  a  guest  of  hei 
ndmother,    Mrs.    Lawrence 

the  Christmas  holidays. 
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MISS     HELEN    KELLFTi. 
Who  yesterday  entertained  her  fellow  usifortunaiea 


\t,  ^ 


Miss 
cliffe  coil 
dumb  or 
Boston, 
evening. 


Date Qfi •' 

Helen  Kellar,  the  remarkable  deaf  mute  girl,  who  is  attending  Rad- 

ege  ,ga\  e  a  party  to  some  of  her    young    friends    who    are    also    deaf, 

blind,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  South 

The  guests  were  graciously  received    and    spent    a    most    enjoyable 
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Da     BLIND  MUSICAL  GENIUS.    I- 


Wonderful  Attainments  of  Theodore 

C.   Leutz,  Who  Makes   His   Debut 

This  Week  as  a  Violinist. 

Born  blind,  yet  with  a  love  for  music 
that  is  insatiable,  Theodore  C.  Leutz,  a 
Boston  boy,  has  cultivated  his  talent, 
both  at  home  and  in  school,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  and  now  makes  his 
debut  on  the  stge  as  a  violinist. 

lie  is  a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  South  Boston, 
of  the  class  of  1896,  and  has  since  spent 
two  years  abroad  at  the  great  state  uni- 
versity at  Munich.  In  his  mastery  of 
music,  and  as  a  skilled  player  of  the 
violin  and  piano,  he  shows  to  the  world 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  courage 
and  perseverance,  even  when  handi- 
capped by  the  awfui  misfortune  of 
blindness. 

He  is  the  son  of  Theodore  Leutz,  for- 
merly a  well-known  restaurateur  of 
Boston,  a  member  of  Thomas  G.  Ste- 
venson post  of  the  Grand  Army,  and  a 
conspicuous  member  of  the  German  so- 
cieties of  Boston. 

The  son  was  born  in  the  West  Rox- 
bury  district  25  years  ago.  He  early 
gave  promise  of  an  unusual  musical  tal- 
ent, and  at  the  age  of  5  was  able  to  play 
the  piano,  and  this.,  of  course,  without 
the  ability  to  read  books  of  instruction 
or  to  see  the  notes  on  the  music  sheets. 

He  attended  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  in  South  Boston,  and  there 
everything  possible  was  done  to  devel- 
op his  musical  talent.  Beginning  with 
the  piano,  he  later  added  the  violin.  His 
advanced  lessons  were  under  the  direc- 
tion, of  Mr  Julius  Akeroyd  of  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra,  and  it  was  then  seen 
that  his  aptitude  for  the  violin  was 
even  stronger  than  for  the  piano,  and 
his  teacher  predicted  a  brilliant  future 
for  him. 

In  1898  he  went  abroad  to  further  pur- 
sue his  studies.  He  entered  the  Royal 
academy  at  Munich,  and  for  two  years, 
despite  his  visual  affliction,  he  was  able 
to  keep  up  with  his  class  in  music.  Since 
graduating  there  he  has  given  lessons, 
and  his  pupils'  recitals  have  attracted 
favorable  attention. 

This  week  he  is  making  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at  Keith's  theatre. 

Mr  Leutz  is  married,  and  the  couple 
have  one  child.  They  make  their  home 
in  Orleans,  on  cape  Cod.  His  wife  is 
musical,  and  is  his  accompanist.  During 
his  engagement  in  Boston  Mr  Leutz  will 
make  his  home  with  his  cousin,  Mrs 
Ludwig,  at  20  Wyman  st,  Roxbury. 
There  a  Globe  reporter  met  him  a  day 
or  two  ago.  From  Mr  Leutz  it  was 
learned  that  he  is  not  totally  blind,  but 
he  is  not  able  to  see  to  any  extent,  or, 
as  he  put  it,  "in  a  social  sense."  Music 
sheets  and  books  are  just  a  blank  to 
him.  Everything  he  has  learned  in  the 
musical  line  has  been  obtained  by  mem- 
orizing. All  his  selections  have  been 
read  to  him,  and  by  the  use  of  a  trained 
and  unusually  tenacious  memory  it  has 
been  retained  and  stored  away  in  his 
wonderful  musical  brain. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  while  talking 
with  him  that  I'ne  was  deprived  almost 
wholly  of  sight,  for  in  describing  his 
studying,  his  stay  at  Munich,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  city,  their  enjoyments  and 
work,  his  face  would  light  up  into 
pleasant  smiles  as  he  spoke  of  every- 
thing with  the  same  readiness  as  a  per- 
son blessed  with  complete  sight. 

In  speaking  of  Munich  and  his  life 
there  he  grew  enthusiastic.  He  would 
slip  forward  to  the  front  of  the  chair 
and  in  explaining  the  sights  and  scenes 
of  the  city  would  talk  and  gesture  as 
naturally  as  anybody.  Concerning  the 
Royal  academy  be  was  the  most  en- 
thusiastic. There  he  said  that  it  was 
wholly  a  Question  of  merit,  and  pupils. 
rich  or  poor,  who  were  not  able  to  keep 
up,  were  dropped  The  academy  was  con- 
trolled by  the  government  and  there  was 
no  favoritism.  Poor  persons  of  talent 
were  sent  there  free  of  charge.  While 
there-  he  took  lassons  with  the  other 
pupils  and  with  his  great  memory  and 
industry  was  able  to  absorb  the  lessons 
as  well  as  they  did.  lie  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  only  one  similarly  afflli 
to  graduate  from  the  academy.  Since 
returning  from  Germany  he  has  taught 
and    «:h  tals,    bul    feels    that    he 

will   like  his  new  field  of  work 
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VER  STUDY 

ROMS  HER1 
EYESIGHT 


irigM  little  Rosie  Trainor 

Goes  to  the  Perkins 

Institute 


Little  Rosie  Trainor,  the  14-year- 
j  old  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
'  Trainor,  19  Bradley  street,  was  taken 
!  today  to  South  Boston  where  she  will 
j  be  placed  in  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

Her  eye  sight  Ife  gone  and  unless  a 
j  miracle    is    wrought    in    her    case,    site 
must  ever  be  shut  off  from  the  beauti- 
ful sights  nature  affords. 

Gradually  within  the  past  two  years 

Rosie    has    lost    her    sight    until    now 

eye    specialists    have    pronounced    her 

:  cose    incurable.      Overstudy    has    been 

j  blamed    for    her    present    affliction    for 

|  while   in   the   public   schoois   Rosie   was 

■  always  a  good  scholar  and  made  rapid 

progress  in  her  work.     She  delighted  in 

reading  and  was  a  deligent  pupil. 

Her  father,  who  is  janitor  of  the 
Worcester  Gas  Light  company's  block 
on  Main  street,  has  spent  large  sums 
in  his  efforts  to  find  a  doctor  who 
could  master  his  little  daughter's  afflic- 
tion and  turn  the  light  of  gladness  on 
for  her  to  see  again. 

The  little  girl  has  a  very  active  mind 
and  is  not  content  to  sit  idle.  For  this 
reason  friends  of  the  broken-hearted 
and  faithful  parents  have  persuaded 
them  to  place  the-  little  girl  in  the  Bos- 
ton institution. 

This  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trainor 
leading  poor  little  Rosie,  a  bright  faced 
girl,  took  the  train  for  Boston.  The 
little  blind  girl  looked  happy  and  glad 
_that  she  was  going  to  learn  again. 


JTONHERALD. 


Theodore  C.  Leutz,  a  blind  young  vio- 
linist of  this  city,  is  demonstrating  his 
ability  at  Keith's  this  week  and  winning 
deserved  recognition. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

APPEAL  TO  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Heaven   is  round  us  yet, 

Where  pity's  voice  is  heard, 
And  age  and  suffering  get- 

The  kind  and  healing  word  ! 
While  earth's  kind  spirits  like  true  angels  go, 

Administering  to  want  and  soothing  woe  ! 

— Very, 

To  the  Friends  of  the  Little  Blind  Children  : 

The  return  of  the  autumn,  the  season  of  harvest,  reminds  us  of 
the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  of  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the 
kindergarten  and  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  its  loyal  friends  and 
generous  benefactors.  We  thank  you  one  and  all  very  warmly  for 
the  many  gifts,  whether  of  sympathy,  time  or  money,  which  alone 
have  enabled  us  to  carry  on  our  work.  The  kindergarten  is  what 
you  have  made  it! 

But  alas  !  The  very  abundance  of  the  harvest  gives  anxiety  to 
the  farmer,  whose  barns  cannot  contain  the  gathered  wheat !  Where 
shall  he  put  the  golden  ears  that  must  rot  on  the  ground,  if  they  are 
not  promptly  housed  ?  Our  condition  is  precisely  that  of  such  a 
husbandman,  for  our  work  has  so  grown  and  prospered  upon  our 
hands,  that  we  literally  have  no  place  in  which  to  put  the  little  ones, 
who,  like  the  wheat,  are  in  danger  of  perishing,  if  they  are  not  gar- 
nered into  a  safe  storehouse! 

We  are  glad  and  proud  of  this  development  of  the  kindergarten. 
We  rejoice  exceedingly  in  the  increase  of  the  good  work,  which  it  is 
now  able  to  accomplish,  and  we  are  most  anxious  and  eager  to  keep 
our  gates  wide  open  to  all  who  have  a  claim  to  enter  them.      But  we 
must  point  out  to  our  friends  and  to  the  public  generally,  that  unless 
contributions  even  more  liberal  than  those  of  past  years  are  given,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  meet  the  new  demands  upon  us.     Indeed  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  our  work  upon  its  present  scale,  unless  the 
sad  gaps  made  among  the  ranks  of  our  old  friends  by  death  are  filled 
by  new  volunteers.     Within  the  last  few  years  many  of  the  original 
subscribers  and  not  a  few  of  the  distinguished  benefactors  of  the 
kindergarten  have  died,  and  there  is  urgent  need  that  others  should 
come  forward  to  take  their  places.     Are  there  not  any  who  are  will- 
ing to  enroll  their  names  in  the  golden  book  of  the  friends  and  helpers 
of  the  little  blind  children?     Is  it  not  possible  for  you,  descendants 
of  the  old  and  highly  honored  families  of  Boston,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  your  noble  ancestors  and  take  under  your  protection  these 
maimed  lambs  of  the  human  flock  ? 

Fate  may  fashion  their  surroundings, 
But  your  power  it  never  can  fetter. 
Oh,  let  your  generous  hand  lead  them  forth 
Into  the  land  of  happiness  and  love. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that,  having  advanced  so  far,  we  have  no 
right  to  stop  where  we  are  and  to  go  no  farther.  We  are  in  honor 
and  conscience  bound  to  carry  out  this  undertaking,  which  has  so 
far  been  greatly  blessed  and  prospered,  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
Having  demonstrated  so  clearly  that  all  the  world  can  see  the  be- 
neficent effects  of  the  kindergarten  training  on  little  blind  children, 
having  established  a  school  which  meets  their  needs,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  as  no  other  does  or  can,  we  must  extend  these  advantages 
to  all  in  the  commonwealth  who  need  them,  or  we  shall  be  unfaithful 
to  our  trust.  To  those  who  come  to  us  asking  for  bread  we  cannot 
offer  a  stone. 

Fortunately  no  present  anxiety  need  be  felt  with  regard  to  the 
little  boys.  Thanks  to  the  new  building  erected  for  them  three  years 
ago,  we  are  enabled  to  welcome  into  our  midst  everyone  who  requires 
our  help.  But  alas,  for  the  difference  in  the  case  of  the  little  girls  ! 
Their  one  kindergarten  building  is  already  crowded  to  overflowing, 
and  the  number  of  tiny  applicants  awaiting  admission  is  truly 
appalling. 
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What  becomes  of  such  a  child  turned  away  sadly  from  our  doors  ? 
Misery,  sickness,  suffering,  neglect,  degeneration  will  only  too  prob- 
ably be  her  portion,  left  to  languish  in  idleness  in  the  close,  stifling 

air  of  a  small  room  in  a  tenement  house,  or  to  play  in  the  crowded 
streets  and  dirty  alleys  of  some  dingy  city  quarter.  For  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  blindness  is  most  common  among  the 
poor,  whose  children  have  a  hard  struggle  for  life  and  health,  even 
when  possessed  of  all  their  senses.  But  the  blind  child,  impelled  by 
the  natural  activity  of  the  young  creature,  yet  with  no  outlet  for  this, 
no  school  but  the  street,  what  is  to  become  of  her  ?  We  cannot  lon- 
ger leave  her  in  this  sad  condition,  for  if  she  perishes,  her  blood  will 
be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children. 

Surely  the  people  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  will  not  leave  these 
little  human  beings  longer  in  such  peril !  In  these  times  of  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  the  money  to  put  up  and  equip  the  needed 
building  can  undoubtedly  be  raised  without  distressing  anyone  if  our 
citizens  once  understood  the  crying  need  for  it.  In  this  difficulty 
we  turn  anew  to  the  warm-hearted  philanthropists,  who  have  never 
yet  failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal,  the  justice  of  which  they  recog- 
nize, and  we  beg  them -to  relieve  our  present  embarrassment  by  sup- 
plying us  with  the  means  for  the  erection  of  the  primary  building  for 
girls  and  with  the  necessary  funds  for  its  equipment  and  for  the 
support  of  its  occupants. 

If  each  one  of  the  kind  and  generous  friends  of  the  kindergar- 
ten will  interest  others  in  its  behalf,  our  cause  will  be  won,  and  the 
new  home-school,  for  which  we  have  waited  so  long,  will  be  a  solid 
reality,  a  refuge  for  those  who  so  sadly  need  one. 


MICHAEL    ANAGNOS. 


Date. 


Help  for  the  Blind. 

Through  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the  adult 
blind  may  receive  instruction  at  theii 
homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such 
manual  occupation  as  they  may  be 
capable  of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many  weary 
hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have 
been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assis- 
tance In  their  power  for  the  successful 
performance  of  this  work. 

Siice  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  be 
waiting  in  darknes3  for  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
will  co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending 
the  name  and  address  of  any  such  blind 
person  to  John  Vars,  68  Huntingtor 
avenue,   Boston,   Mass. 

All  tuition  is  absolutely  free,  and  th( 
work  lS„w_orthy  of  encouragemejatte 
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Help  for  the  Blind.  ^     ' 

Through  the  action  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan  has 
been  perfected  by  which  the  adult  blind 
may  receive  instruction  at  their  homes  in 
reading,  writing  and  such  manual  occupa- 
ton  as  they  may  lie  capable  of  undertak- 
ing, and  which  may  prove  a  solace  to 
them  for  many  weary  hours  which  must 
otherwise  pass  in  idleness.  Competent 
teachers  have  been  selected  to  furnish  ail 
the  assistance  in  their  power  for  the  .suc- 
cessful performance  of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  be 
wailing  in  darkness  for  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  will 
co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  per- 
son to  .Joint  Vars,  tiS  Huntington  avenue, 
Boston,   Mass. 

All  tuition  is  absolutely  free,  and  the 
work  is  worthy  of  encouragement. 
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3LINDJJY  OVER  STUDYN^ 

Rosle   Trainor.   14   Veart*  Old,  Gee«   <«^ 

Boston    Institution. 

Rosie    Trainor.    the    14-year-old    daugh- 
i    Thomas  Trainor,  1!)   Bradley  street, 
was    taken     to    South    Boston    yesten 
wh'-re    she    was   placed   in    the   Perkins   In- 
stitute for  the   blind. 

Within    the    past    two    years    her   sight 
has    been    becoming  dimmer,   till    now   the 

pronounce   her  case   hi 
less.     The  of    t'.ie    truubel     is 

i  :   be  over-study. 
Her   father   is    the    janitor  of  the   Wor- 
ias     Light     Co.'s    block    on    Main 
! .    and    has   made  unsuccessful    effort 
to  rind  relief  with  specialists. 
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STATE  HOUSE. 


Councillor   Mayo    Speaks   of 
Schools  Patronized  by  State. 

Distribution    of  Stipend   in  Aid    of 
Agricultural  Societies  for  1901, 

Rate  This  Year  Is  35  Cents  on  the   Dolla    o 
Premiums  Offered. 


Hon.  Henry  W.  Mayo,  Executive 
Councillor  from  the  6th  district,  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Council  committee  on 
State  beneficiaries  and  pensions,  and  in 
his  capacity  as  such  visits  the  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  and  in  Massachu- 
setts where  wards  of  the  State  are 
domiciled.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  on 
the    subject    of  r,the    deaf, 

dumb,  blind  and  feeble  minded,  and 
says  that  the  results  more  than  repay 
the  State  for  the  amount  of  money  it 
costs. 

"The  Maine  School  for  the  Deaf," 
says  Mr.  Mayo,  "is  one  of  the  institu- 
tions patronized  by  the  State.  It  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  public  school 
designed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
children  whose  hearing-  is  so  seriously 
afttcted  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  the  common  schools.  It 
is  sustained  by  the  State  and  is  open 
to  all  deaf  children  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  combined  system  of  in- 
struction, which  includes  all  known 
methods  of  teaching-  the  deaf,  is  used, 
especial  attention  being-  given  to 
speech  and  lip  reading.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  all  the  English 
branches.  The  boys  are  taught  man- 
ual training-  and  the  girls  are  instruct- 
ed in  sewing,  cookery  and  other  house- 
hold duties. 

"Miss     Elizabeth    R.    Taylor     is     the 
principal  and  she  has  several  assistant 
teachers,  each  competent  to  render  effi- 
cient aid.  At  present  there  are  90  schol- 
ars at  the  institution.     The  accommo- 
dations  are    not   sufficient  .for    all   the 
deaf  children  in  the  State.    Miss  Taylor 
says  there  are  200  in  Maine.     The  ap- 
pi  opriation  granted  by  the  Legislature 
for  each  of  the  two  years  1901  and  1902 
is  $17,500,  or  $35,000  for  both  years.    The 
money,  to  my  mind,   is  well  expended,  j 
It  is  an  interesting  sight   to  visit  the  | 
school  and  see  what  great  progress  the  | 
children   make  in  their  studies. 

"In  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Mas- 
sachusetts School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  an  elegant  institution, 
the  State  is  now  supporting  25  blind 
boys  and  girls  belonging  in  Maine,  and 
giving  them  an  excellent  education. 
The  State  appropriates  $9000  a  year  for 
the  purpose,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  blind  girl  or  boy  in  the  State 
who  does  not  attend  the  institution. 
The  cost  to  the  State  averages  $300  per 
scholar.  It  is  the  settled  policy  of  the 
State  to  reject  no  applicant  who  ap- 
plies for  admission. 

"The  scholars  there  are  doing  finely. 
The  last  time  I  made  a  visit  to  the  in- 
stitution one  little  girl  from  this  State 
gave    a    recitation     from     Virgil     tha 
could  not  be  excelled  in  any  school  o 
college.     Her  name  is  Newton  and  sh 
belongs  in  Jackman.     Another  studen 
from     Portland.     William     Lynch     b. 
name    has  graduated  from  the  institu 
tion  with  high  honors.     So  well  was  h 
instructed   there   that  he  has   success 
fully    taken    the    examination    for    ad 
mission  to  Bowdoin  College.     Now,  al 


though  he  is  a  little  past  tin-  Kge-o 
admission,  he  has  secured  permissioi 
to  take  a  post-graduate  course  in  th« 
institution  before  beginning  his  eo'tus« 
at  Bowdoin. 

"The  principal  of  Ihe  school  % 
Michael  Anagnos,  who  is  a  most  effi- 
cient   scholar    and    instructor. 

"At  the  Massa<  lmsetts  School  for  the 
Feeble-Minded,  in  Waverly,  there  arc 
nine  persons  from  Maine  supported  by 
the  State.  The  State  appropriates  $3000 
annually  for  their  support.  •  This 
amount  of  money  is  used  up,  the  quota 
always  being  full. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  expenditures 
made  by  the  State  that  produces  more 
satisfactory  results  than  these  I  have 
mentioned.  For  my  part  I  should  be 
glad  if  we  could  afford  to  spend 
la  large i  sum  for  these  humane  and 
( kindly  purposes." 





SEVERAL   BROKEN    BONES. 
There    were    a    number     of     accident 
cases    at    the    City    Hospital    yesterday. 
Frank  Ierada  fell   while  at  play  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston    fracturlne  his  leg;  Thomas  Mc- 
Manus'of  64  Warrenton  street    met  with 
»    iimilar    injury   by    being  struck   with 
a  ™.    «les    on    Broadway    Extension 
Krftle-  James  W.  Harmond  of  5  Hamp- 
5rldSrfrJe    Roxbury,   had  his  leg  broken 
bv  a  derrick  falling  upon  him  while  at 
wnrkatthe  State  House  grounds;  John 
TDonovan    of    5    Rollins    street    broke 
several  ribs  by  a   fall  down  stairs. 
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IMPAIRED  BY  STUD 


Rose  Trainor,  14-year-old  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Trainor,  19 
Bradley  Street,  for  several  years  a 
sufferer  from  defective  eyesight,  was 
sent  to  the  Perkins  Institute  in  South 
Boston,  by  her  parents,  yesterday.  The 
child's  affliction  is  beyond  any  relief 
that  Worcester  doctors  can  give,  and 
it  was  not  until  every  specialist  in 
this  city  had  been  called  In  that  the 
child  was  sent  to  the  Boston  institu- 
tion. The  chlld"s  trouble  was  first 
brought  about  through  overstudy.  She 
is  possessed  of  a  very  active  mind  and 
her  inability  to  study  as  other  children 
do  was  gradually  making  Inroads  on 
her  health. 
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Mrs.  Charles  P.  Alien'is  in  receipt 
a  letter  from  Miss  Maude  Jones,  n 
attending    the    Perkins    Institute >   a 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
Boston.    Miss   Jones   has   been   total 
blind  since   she  was   three  years   o  « 
she  now     being    eleven.    Some     tin  ■ 
month  ago  she  was  taken  to  this  « 
stitution   by   Mrs.    Allen,   £«,*«£ 
time  did  not  know  even  the  aiphaue^ 
Since  being  there  she  has  shown   re 
markable  progress,  and  is  now  abet 
write  quite*  a  legible  hand,  misspellmg 
but  few  words.    But  when   it   i»  con 
sidered   that   she  did   not   even  know 
her  A    B.  C.'s  three  months  ago,  nei 
being  able  to  write  at  all  seems  almost^ 
incredible. 


SATThSI^.    JANUARY Jl.    1902 

The  generosity  of  a  Boston  lady  well 
known  for  her  philanthropy  enabled  a  party 
of  ninety-seven  of  the  inmates  of  the  Per- 
kns  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  enjoy  the 
tuneful  score  of  "Patience"  at  the  Bijou 
Opera  House  last  Thursday  evening-.  No 
mare  attentive  or  delighted  listeners  were 
ever  present  at  an  opera  than  proved  these 
young  people  to  whom  music  in  such  form 
is  an   unusual   treat. 


■••- 


MORRISON  HEADY'S  PLAN. 


To    the    gentleman    who    robbed    a    blind 
and  deaf  man  of  his  watch: 

The  gentleman  in  question,  on  coming 
to  examine  his  prize,  must  have  found 
himself  with  an  elephant  on  his  hands — 
something  he  could  neither  sell,  nor  give 
away,  nor  safely  keep,  nor  bear  in  mind 
with  his  wonted  ease  of  conscience.  There- 
fore, it  is  likely  that  he  might  be  willing 
enough  to  restore  the  watch  to  its  owner, 
could  he,  while  doing  so,  turn  an  honest 
penny,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  no 
danger  of  running  afoul  of  the  law.  As- 
suming such  to  be  the  case,  I  would  sug- 
gest to  him  that,  whenever  he  happens  to 
see  me  in  the  street,  to  take  or  steal  an 
opportunity  when,  without  attracting  ob- 
servation, he  can  place  the  watch  in  my 
hands  and  receive  in  return  an  order  on 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  Job  Print- 
ing Company  for  twenty  copies  of  my  new 
book,  "The  Red  Moccasin,"  which,  selling 
at  one  dollar  per  copy,  would  yield  him 
the  nice  little  sum  of  $20.  Of  course,  in 
doing  this,  he  would  be  running  no  risk 
to  his  personal  safety,  inasmuch  as  I 
could  neither  see  him  nor  hear  him— a 
twofold  inability  which,  just  then  and 
there,  I  should  regret  quite  as  little  as  did 
he  himself  when  he  tcok  my  watch.  To 
be  sure,  being  a  man  of  great  simplicity, 
of  scant  acquaintance  with  the  ways  of 
the  business  world,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  he  could  present  such  an 
order  without  running  some  risk  of  detec- 
tion, but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave 
his  difficulty  to  his  superior  cunning  and 
address.  Anticipating  his  ready  co-opera- 
tion in  the  plan  proposed,  and  to  give  him 
all  chances  of  helping  me  to  bring  it  to 
the  mutually-desired  result,  I  herewith 
subjoin   my  address  in   full: 

MORRISON  HEADY. 

738   Second   St.,   Louisville,    Ky. 

P.  S.— Should  the  gentleman  In  question 
happen  to  have  a  fancy  for  poetry  and 
think  it  would  be  more  interesting  .to 
handle  my  book  of  poems  than  my  story- 
book, he  will  only  have  to  avail  himself 
of  the  above  address — to  signify  his  pref- 
erence, and,  at  the  same  time,  vindicate  a 
higher  literary  taste  than  my  first  offer 
might  seem  to  give  him  credit  for.  Nor 
shall  I  fail  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
his  critical  discernment,  for  I  will  give 
him  an  order  for  as  many  copies  of  the 
poetry  book  as  for  the  story  book,  even 
though  it. sells — when  it  sells  at  all — for 
double  the  price.  And,  further,  I  believe 
that  it  would  greatly  gratify  the  gentle- 
man should  he  find  that  the  Louisville 
press,  all  of  its  own  sweet  accord,  has 
done  its  utmost  to  give  publicity  to  the 
plan  in  view. 

P.  P.  S.— Should  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion chance  to  be  absent  from  the  city, 
his  grandmother  is  requested  to  forward 
this  notice  with  all  speed,  as  books  are 
more  enjoyable  when  fresh  and  moist 
from  the  press,  in  which  respect  they 
much    resemble   hot    cakes. 
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iTTT  minium    n    -■  maun  duuws, 

a  little  blind  girl  of  some  11  years  of 
age,  was  sent  to  the  Perkioslnstitute 
for  the  blind,  in  Bosjon, through  the 
efforts  in  her  behalf  of  Mrs.C.  P.  Allen 
of  this  village.  One  day  during  the 
past  week  Mrs.  Allen  received  a  letter 
from  her  little  charge,  describing  how 
she  passed  Christinas',  and  what  pres- 
ents she  received.  The  art  of  writing- 
has  been  acquired  by  the  child  wholly 
since  her  arrival  at  the  school,  but  she 
has  progressed  so  rapidly  that  she  is 
now  able  to  produce  a  welL-spelled  and 
legibly  written  letter.  The  results  in 
the  way  of  educational  improvement  in 
the  case  of  this  little  child  are  very* 
gratifying,  and  the  progress  she  is 
making  certainly  well  rewards  the  kind 
charitable  interest  that  has  been 
l  in  her  behalf. 
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BLIND  PEOPLE.  \ 

Chance  to  Secure  an  Educa- 
tion in  Their  Homes. 

Through  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
a  Plau  has  been  perfected  by  which  the 
adult  bliud  may  receive  free  instruction  at 
their  homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such 
wauual  occupation  as  they  may  be  capa- 
ble of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
Pr  >ve  a  solace  to   .hen    for  many  weary 

^  must  otherwise  pass  in  idle7 
'•Competent    teachers    have     been 
furmsli  all  the  assistam 

mooTZ*1'   fo?  the  suceessfal  perform- 

e  of  tins  work. 

Jt^rnestly  hoped  that  all  who  read 

1    '""/•<•  «  ,11  co  operate  in    the    work 

oi ■  wading  the  name  and  address  of  any 

'Inn    person  to  the    Perkins    institution 

W«d  -South  Boston,    Mass.,    or 

~    '■     F;,   Hayes,    52    Dartmouth 

eJtfcgomerville'. 
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. 0£    the  -Undioi  v<  w 

RfiStnn      '•  fpr  England  vil  Frank  St.  fltookt, 

DUMUHj.  be  anoi  ifrlbutor  to  the  Journal  i 

oarlv    issue,    with    another    "L 

Tiger    '    sort    of  storv,   which   this   Hi 
pe*  i   balloon.    The  publl 

Date of  i   asked  Mr.   St- 

—  -  —  dear  up  the  mystery  of  hi 

mi«    H.-b»i    Kollar    m    an    Alabama    girl,  mortal    siury.    as    a    sort    Jf   celebration   ol 

She  «.  bSn    lv    Tuacurcbia,    and   the   people  Its   twentieth  birthday    bu t  th h 

.„       ,,.1V„  alW8yl  been  Pro«<  «  u,.    «rr:urrf°ithifw3 

„ouder|ul  career. £r  this   periodical   her   autol 
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A  TALK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

HYMN  WRITER. 


Fanny    Crosby    is  a    Woman  "of    Unusual 
Power.— Her  hymns  Number  Over  5000. 
Fanny  Crosby  (Mrs  Van    Alstyne)  the 
noted  hymn    writer,  who  spoke  at  the  Y. 
M.C.A.  looms  and  in  the  Baptist  church 
last  evening,  is   a    woman    of  more  than 
usual  power,  and  a  Herald    reporter,  who 
was  honored  with  an  introduction  to  her 
at  the    Baptist    parsonage  this    morning, 
was  surprised  to  find  a  woman  eighty-one 
years  of  age  so  vivacious  and  enthusiastic 
in  manner  as  she  appeared  to  be,  and  blind 
at  that. 

This  lady  has    been    practically   blind 
from  birth, her  sight  being  destroyed  when 
a  few  Weeks  old  by  the  ignorant  applica- 
tion oi  warm  cloths  to  the  eyes,     liut  she 
Jived  to  delight  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Christian  people  with    the  hymns  sbe  has 
written,    over  live    thousand    m  number. 
She  made  herself    particularly  famous  by 
tne  hymn,  "Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus," 
which    was  played     by  the    bauds,  at  the 
bmialofGen.    Grant,    "A  home  beyond 
the  tide, "    "Lead    me,  O,  my    Savior," 
and  many  others,     while  that  well  known 
song,  "There's  music  in  the  air,  "  which 
has  been  a  favorite  with  young  people  for 
nearly  fifty    years,     was  also  one    of    her 
compositions. 

She    was    warmly  received   here  yester- 
day, and  the  Edwards    church  choir  Ban" 
some  of  her  favorite  hymns  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A    service  yesterday    afternoon.     Like 
most  blind  people  she  sees  what  she  feels, 
and  she  expressed    her  admiration  for  this 
beautiful  oity  and  its  kind. warm-hearted 
people,  and  she  said  sbe  considered  herself 
a  good  student  of  human  character.    It  is 
clear  that  her  cheerful, sunny  disposition, 
makes  life  worth  living    for  her,  and  her 
example  one  which  might  well  be  a  lesson 
to  most  of    those    who    are    disposed    to 
grumble  at  their  lot  in  life. 

Clarence    Hawkes,     the    blind    Hadley 
poet,  called  and  paid  his  resm«*sfo  Mrs 
Van  Alstyne,  Saturday>*rfiathe  two  had 
an  interesting  sociabflfour. 
— -^^ 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  lias  r-'.  r.nlT.. 
made  public  several  announcements  of  In- 
terest. For,  most  among  these  Is  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkin's  Freeman  Is  now 
at  work  upon  a  serial  story  fqr  thai  rria* 
zine,  which  she  lias  called  "The  So 
Line,"  and  in  which  she  has  again  taken 
up  the  old  and  yet  ever  interesting   to 


Morrison  He^dvs   Story   for  Chil- 
dren..* 

Some  time  ago  there  was  noticed  in  th< 
„,umns    a    volume    of    verse    by    Slorrta 
Heady  of  Louisville,  a  poet,  blind  and  d« 
the  rhythm  of  whose  lines  made  mus.c,  and 
the  delicacy  Of  whose  fancy  was  grace 
In   this   little  volume  Mr.    Heady  s  subject 
does  not  admit   of  poetic  treatment,   being 
ule    of    a    vain    and    proud    Utile    boy 
whom    fairies    felt    the   need    of    subdu 
The  storv  is  meant   tor  the  amusen 
well  as  edification  of  children,  although  it 
might  be  read  with  profit  by  some  ol  their 
elder«      n    centres    about    a    youth    nan 
Sprigg",   whose  soul  yearned  so  ardently  lor 
a  pair  0i  red  moccasins  that  he  forgot  filial 
affection  and  even  common  truth.     At   last 
the  Manitou    fairies   gave   him    the    i 
prize,   hut   after  he  had   come   into    ooss. 
slon  the  process  of  purging  poor  Spngg  ol 
hi-  worldliness  and  selfishness   began,    for 
It  must  be  understood  that   the  moccasins 
ire  a  very   intelligent  kind  of  slipper, 
direct  agents,  in  fact,  of  Nick  of  the  Wo, 
King  of  all  the  fairies. 

To  follow  Sprigg  in  all  his  trials,  tempta- 
tions, and  his  final  deliverance  would  b< 
tread  the  whole  length  of  Manitou  La 
Let  any  little  boy  with  a  leaning  tow 
vanity  or  selfishness  read  of  the  sad  I 
of  Sprigg.  and  he  must  of  a  certainty  qu 
i  mend  his  ways.  The  song  of  NMck  of  the 
Woods   is  potent: 

qrvme  would  wear  our  moccasins  red. 
Though  the  world  should  lead  to  th. 
Some  would  wear  our  coronals  green 
Who  would  keep  themselves  unseen. 

,«**♦*' 
None  shall  wear  our  moccasins  red 
On  the  road  that  leads  to  the  dead. 

jpngftom  Enggflfort 

SATURDAY.    JANUARY    18,    1002 

'"B_vlhMITd-oTthe  Burr  fund  for  the  blind 
th?  AmerSn  Bible   Society   has  been  able 
„     *S    Helen   Keller  thos«   parts    of    the 
IcViJSr.  wSch  she  did  not  already  possess, 
in  raised  characters. 
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(Hnstrt  fiUn&rii. 

Knt&6H4  bet  SJuSPefCung  Don  a  I  in« 

bcnatbcttcn  im  Stbfleorbnetenbaulo, 

3jqju  jwei  Sbbilbungen. 

.•JSflaStraurigeSooS,  blinb 
^^     I        JF   H  Jllf  gu    fein,    nid)t    bas 

t-         I  |  W^   &d)t  ber  ©mine,  md)l 

^^™  H  ute     oujuiiijuicii     uci 

m^         M     ■    I  "olt  su  ic()auen' nie  Ilcl)  frei 

\n|      Smfi      B  beiucgen   gu    fonnen,    immet 

Don  feinen  gjtttmenfdjen  afc 

fcangig  8»  fei»'  «§  r""vb 
gemilbert,  feit  2ttenfd)en= 
liebe  unb  Sntettigeng  rmnbert 
iJiittcl  erfunben  fjaben,  bic 
Bonntaq,   IS.  Member  (gcbietc   bc§   ^iffens   unb 

cider    nufclidjen    Jtemrtmfle 
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Blindenunterrid)t 


(Siebe  den  Xriikel.) 


Korbfl?rhI(>n 


ben   nid)t  ©el)enben  ju  er= 

fd)li:&cn,   fie  fatjig   unbae* 

jdjidt   gu  madjen,   bie  SBelt 

gu  begreifen  unb  fid)   felber 

burd)G     £eben     gu     Ijelfen. 

3Botjl  etnes  ©innes  beraubt, 
aber  bod;  tfcilfaftia  oiefar 
grcuben   unb   ©eiiuyfe   jinb 

unfere  Slinben.  2Berfen  roir  einen  SBtid  in  bie  SSerfjiatten 
iljrer  2lttsbilbung,  gu  benen  uns  unfere  SBilber  fiiljrcn.  3« 
ben  Bd)\\U\x  ber  ftabtifdjen  S3Cinbcit=2tnfiaIt  in  ber  Sltten 
Saiobftrafje  merben  iiber  200  itinber  in  ben  (ilementar= 
gegenftanben,  £>anbarbeitcn  unb  ©cfang  unterridjtet.  ®er 
9taum  raurbe  fdjon  311  eng,  fo  bajj  ber  miffenfdjaftlidje 
Unterrid)t    nadj  cinem  9Jtfetr)§ljatt3  in  ber  5luraffier--©traf$e 

uerlegt  toerben  mujjte. 
1)ie  ©djulftnbcr  fyaben 
baburd)  ben  si>ortf)eil 
an  bem  fdjonen  alien 
tyaxt,  bem  ebemaligen 
iJuifen=Kird;t)of,  einen 
raeiten  unb  gefidjerten 
Spi:(plai3  gu  befiljen. 
5>on  ben  3ogltngen 
ber  erften  Piaffe  ber 
benadjbarten  SBaifen= 
bausfdnilc  roerben  fie 
■Sftorgens*  gur  ©dndc 
gebradjt  unb  3Jiittag^ 
nad)  •'Oaufe  geleitet. 
Ser  Unterrid)isp[an  ber 
33Unbenfdnde  naljert 
fid)  bem  ber  ©emeinbc= 
fdjule.  5)te  blinb  ge= 
borenen  unb  nor  bem 
fedjfien  SebenSjaljre  er= 
blinbcten  Minber  roerben 


Bus  der  stadtfscben  Blindenanstalt  zu  Berlin. 

l)ter  gleid)  ctngefdjult;  f  pater  erblinbete  ©djitler  roerben  uon 
ben  ©emeinbefdjulen  iiberroiefen.  ®ie  .^laffcn  ftnb  natiirltd) 
nur  ikin,  fie  umfaffen  8  big  16  Sdn'dcr.  ilnaben  unb 
■DJcdbdjen  loeroen  gemeinfmn  unterridjtet.  ©ie  nertragen  fid) 
fefjr  gut;  oft  entftefyen  £eben§frounbfd)nften  <\i\§>  biefcm  gemein^ 
famen  ©djulbefud;,  \a  nid)t  felten  ©Ijebunbntffe.  ©dmmt= 
lidjer  Untcrridjt  aud;  ber  in  5Qiuftf  unb  ^anbinerfen,  ift  frei. 
Unfere  3(bbi(bung  geigt  cine  Sefeftunbe.  ®ic  grbf.eren 
.Qinbcr  lefen  au§  ben  mit  Slinbenfdjrift  gebvurftcn  s-8tid)ern 
faft  ebenfo  flie^enb  roie  fel)enbe  .^inber.  ©ie  Seiftung  ift 
babci  fidjer  eine  gvojjcre,  benn  md()venb  ba§  fe()enbe  3(uge 
blifcfdineif  bie  23orte  fiberffiegt,    muf^  bier    bie  ^ingerfuHu' 

unb  foliben  3tetfefor5  bis  gum  feinften  3ierfbrbd;en  cut 
ftcljen  feijen.  @in  grower  S05ei^nadt)t§artifel  finb  ttugen= 
blidiid)  bie  uon  ilinbem  unb  (inuadjfenen  gefertigtea 
©terne  unb  Jl6rbd)en  au§  ^erleh  fur  ben  ilseUjnadjtobaum. 
©ie  ftabtifdje  Slinbennnftalt  befdjaftigt  in  lijren  9.\>erf= 
ftdtten  130  3(rbeitcr  unb  2lrbeiterinnen.  ©a  fie  nidjt 
allein  bic  fommunalen  Slnftatten  unb  .Uvanfcnliaufcr, 
fonbern  audj  uiele  9)tenfd)cnfreunbc  gu  Munben  luit,  toirb 
eS  i()r  ntbglid),  ciner  fo  gropen  2lnga^rf  timber  gur  ©e- 
roinnung  be§  2eben§untcr[)alte5  gu  ucrl)clfcn. 

UebrigenS  ftefjt  bemniidjft  cine  SBerlegiing  ber  SBIinbcn 
anftnlt  beoor,  ba  bas  ©runbftud  in  ber  altcn  3a!obfti 

nad)    Jongeren 
f)anblungenfi 
trag  oon  380 
an     ben     ^( 
iibevgeben  foil. 
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FRIDAY,    JANUARY    24.    1902 

Education   of   tUe   Blind 

The  Committee  on.  Educator £*g*-* 

j.  orafton  Breed  ^"-J*  ^  ^       1 

favor  of  a  bill  to  awm  h     benefits 

which  any  ^"S^r  the  Blind, 
of  the  'Massachusetts  >.c  fl 

SSJSJ'SS'SSS-oSHi     ™-  was 

no  opposition. 


contributions  or  infants'  clothing 
toys,  cribs,  chairs,  carriages  and  all 
goes  to  make  babyhood  comfortable  and 
nappy  will  be  very  acceptable  and  may 
be  sent  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  Gti  Fort 
av,  Roxbury. 

There   is    perhaps    no   stronger   appeal 
in    behalf    of    the    blind    baby    than    the 
words  written  by  Louisa.  M.  Alcott. 
We    ai*   sitting   in    the   shadow   or   u   long   and 

lonely   night, 
Waiting  Till  some  gentle  angel  comes  to  lead  us 

to  the  light; 
For  avc  know  there  is   a   magic   that   can  give 

<yes  to  the  blind. 
0,    well-filled    hands,    bo   generous,    O,    pitying 

hearts,  be  kind. 








I    wonderfully    rapid      progressist 
can  be  made  by  the  blind  under  pi 
;  tuition   is    well   shown    in    the   case  ot   a 
im<r  Presaue  Isle  girl  who  was  sent  to 
SJVrkf™   Institute   to       Boston    some 
•  three  months  ago  through  the  efforts  of 
Lfra    ('.  P.  Allen  of  Presque  Isle.       IM 
u  her  day    M«s.   Allen     received   a  letter 
Cn  1be  child,  who  is  but  U  yg»  * 
a^e    and.  quite   remarkably,  101   me  art 
o?     writ  ng    has    been    entirely    acquired 
I  since  the   child   went   to   the   school,   the 
I  utter   was  l.-gibly  written  and   well  ex- 
i  ,ri i         The     progress    that    is    being 

l&ffbY  tlffsefen8  Kellar  of  ?resque 
is  considered  extraordinary.     ^.,~m 


Fr*m 


All  the  Boston  friends  of  Helen  K 
re  interested  in  a  very  similar  case 
which  is  now  at  the  Perkins  Institute  in 
So.  Boston.  When  Cora  Crocker  was 
taken  from  the  Pittsfield  almshou/93  she 
was  both  deaf  and  blind.  She  is  now  be- 
ginning to  learn  to  write  and  talk  with  a 

rapidity  which  has  surprised  her  teach- 
ers and  patrons.  She  gives  signs  of  a 
very  vigorous  intellect  and  already 
those  who  have  her  case  in  charge 
hope  that  she  will  be  able  to  achieve 
as  successful  a  career  as  Miss  Kellar 
is  making  for  herself. 


/.-/b&ZflJ^^ 


V- 


Date 


l~.£.l 


Representative  .Benjamin  c.  Reed 
has  been  busy  the  past  week  with  the 
committee  on  charitable  institutions, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,  visiting  the 
institutions  of  the  state.  He  visited 
Danvers  and  Taunton  asylums  and  the 
Perkins  institute  for  the  blind  last 
week. 




loston  Wtm&ttmt 


SATURDAY.    JANUARY    25,     1902 
Tlie  Nursery  lor  Blind   Babies 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Trarfscript: 

The  ladles'  visiting-  committee  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  will  hold 
their  first  annual  reception  at  the  nursery, 
66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  Jan.  29,  at  three  o'clock.  There 
will  be  addresses  by  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale  and  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Allen.  Mrs.  R.  B.  French. 

Miss  Agnes  Brooks.     Miss  Mary  F.  Gill. 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse.    Mrs.  F.  D.  Hazen. 
Mrs.  E.  U.  Curtis.         Mrs.  W.  B.  Lancaster. 
Mrs.  S.  S.Demmon.        Mrs.  E.D.  Mellen. 
Miss       Caroline       A.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mitton. 

Derby.  Miss       Elizabeth       B. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Dunbar.  Thacher. 

Mrs.     E.     F.    Wilder. 


ZIOK'S    REIiALD 


TO  AID  BUND  BABIES.     " 

Effort  Being  Made  to  Establish  a 
Nursery  Where  They  May  be  Cared 
For. 

There  are  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
many  blind  babies  living  in  poverty, 
degradation  and  neglect.  They  cannot 
enter  the  regular  day  nurseries  because 
they  require  more  attention  than  the 
busy  matrons  have  time  to  give,  so  in 
many  cases  they  arc  left  at  home  alone 
all  day,  while  the  mother  goes  out  to 
work,  tied  into  chairs  or  strapped  onto 
beds,  or,  worse  still,  rendered  partially 
unconscious  by  drugs  used  in  their  food: 

Unable  to  see  the  various  objects  that 
take  up  the  attention  and  develop  the 
mind  of  the  seeing  baby,  their  faculties 
gradually  become  dormant  or  their  en- 
ergies are  perverted  into  channels 
harmful  both  to  mind  and  body,  so  that 
in  many  instances  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  kindergarten  age,  5  years, 
they  are  mentally  and  physicallv  Inca- 
pacitated for  instruction. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a 
nursery  where  these  little  unfortunates 
may  be  taken  in  and  tenderly  cared  for 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the 
kindergarten.  Money  to  carry  on  this 
wort  is  urgently  needed. 

A  committee  including  Mrs  Mary  Mor- 
ton Kehew,  Rev  Edward  A.  Horton  and 
others  of  Boston's  well-known  workers 
has  been  formed. 

Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for  13 
years  principal  of  the  kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  treasurer  and  will 
promptly  ackno  ributlons 

sent   to  her  at    I  •  >,.,   J75    \ 

road,  Brookline. 

r.         ...  . 


January  22,  1902 
Helen    Keller's 


Bible 


WERE   it   not   so   well    attested,    the 
story  of  Helen  Keller's  liie  would 
be  incredible.  Though  she  was  dispossessed 
of  sight,  speech  and  hearing,  patience  and 
love  have  brought  out  of  the  darkness  a 
soul  so  sweetly  spiritual  that   she  seems 
angelic  rather  than  earthly.    She  has  been 
enabled  to  enjoy  companionships,  and  to 
succeed  in  intellectual  rivalries  where  bet- 
competitors  had  all  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion common    to    the  race.     Her    lite    has 
been    made   happy,    affectionate,   hopetul. 
By  the  aid  of  the  Burr  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
the  American    Bible   Society   was  able  to 
send  her  recently  those  parts  of  Scripture 
which   she   did    not    already    possess,    in 
raised  characters.    Her  reply,  written  by 
herself  upon   the    typewriter   ( without    re- 
quiring erasure  or  correction),  is  so  indica- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  made  a  special 
care  of  the  blind   that  it  is  here  given  in 
tall: 

My  Dear  Dr.  Fox  :  The  volumes  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  you  sent  me  by  the  Fall 
River  Bine  several  days  <)go,  came  today  ;  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  them,  and  for  your  kind 
letter.  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough  for  the 
tokens  of  regard  and  interest  that  come  to  me 
so  unexpectedly  from  friends  whom  I  have 
never  seen.  Their  pleasant  words  make  every 
day  of  my  life  blossom  with  sweetest  flowers. 
Will  you  kindly  convey  my  grateful  acknowl- 
edgments to  the  American  Bible  Society? 
They  have  lent  mj  a  helping  hand  when  I 
needed  it  very  much.    I  am  studying  the  Bible 


in  college  this  year  and  reading  it  with  a  delight 
that  increases  from  day  to  day.  Life  grows 
iher  and  heaven  nearer  as  God's  great  truth* 

unfold  themselves  to  me.  Withirenewed  thanks 
for  your  kindness,  I  am, 

sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Keller. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  IS. 
Such  a  letter  and  such  a  result  is  one  ot 
the  best  possible  "evidences  of  Christian- 


ity." —  Interior. 
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SATURDAY,  JAN.  25,   1902. 

~    NURSERY    FOR    BLIND   BABIES. 

Arrangement  Made  for  Annual   Recep- 
tion; — A   Deserving    Charity. 
The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Boston   Nursery    for    Blind   Babies    has 
issued  invitations  for  the  annual  recep- 
tion at  the  nursery,  66  Fort  avenue,  Rox- 
bury, Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan.  29,  at 
8  o'clock.    The  Rev.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  and 
the   Rev    E.   A.   Horton,   both   of  whom 
are  Interested    in    this   work,    will    give 
addresses.    This  charity  is  one  that  ap- 
peals to  one  strongly.    The  nursery  asks 
the  suppcYt  «f  the  generous  pubic.    lae 
treasurer    Is    Miss    Isabel    Greeley,    l.o 
Winthrop  road,  Brookline,  who  was  witn 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  for  many 
years    and  the  committee  includes  Mrs. 
w    G    Allen,   Miss  Agnes  Brooks,    Mrs. 
C '  C    Converse,  Mrs.  E.  U.   Curtis    Mrs. 
I    S    Demon,   Miss   Caroline   A.    Derby, 
Mrs    J    R.  Dunbar.  Mrs.  R^  B.   French, 
Mi*i  Mary   F.    Gill.   Mrs.   F.   D.   Hazen, 
Mrs    W    I    Lancaster.  Mrs.   E.  D.  Mel- 
w£     Mrs     E.   J.    Mitton.    Miss   Elizabeth 
B   Thacher   Mrs.  E.  F.  Wilder. 


. 


HARTFORD    DAILY    TIMES, 

STATE  CHARITIES. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of 
Board  Submitted  to  Gover- 
nor McLean. 


CONDITION  OF   INSTITUTIONS. 

The  Connecticut  institute  and   Indus- 
trial   Home   for  the^BJmdj, 

Although  the  sum  of  $15,000  had  been 
granted  upon  certain  conditions  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1899  to  re- 
lieve the  indebtedness  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Institute  for  the  BlinS,  another 
effort  was  made  in  the  last  Legisla- 
ture by  the  officers  of  the  institution 
to  secure  a  similar  amount  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  move  was  op- 
posed by  the  State  Board  of  Chanties 
on  the  ground  that  the  conditions  of 
the  appropriation  of  1899  had  not  been  , 
complied  with,  that  in  spite  of  liberal 
revenues  the  Institute  continued  to  j 
run  in  debt,  and  that  the  results  of  its 
work  were  not  commensurate  with  the  j 
amounts    of   money   expended. 

As  a  consequence,  a  careful  investi- 
gation of  its  affairs  was  made  by  ex-  | 
perts  for  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tlonfl  and  it  was  decided  that  the  meth-  ■ 
ods  of  book-keeping  discovered  at  the 
Institute  did  not  warrant  the  granting  I 
of   any    extra   appropriations.       Under 
the  new  superintendent,  however,  bet-  I 
ter  things  were  hoped  for,  so  the  regu- 
lar appropriations  for  the  care  and  ed- 
ucation of  blind  pupils  were  continued. 

One  of  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
appropriation  of  1899  was  that  the 
president  of  the  Institute  should  there- 
after devote  his  time  and  personal  at- 
tention to  the  home  development  of 
the  institution.  As  noted  in  the  last 
report,    this    official,    who    was    at    the 


same  time  tne  secretary  01  cue  uoaru 
of  Education  of  the  Blind,  a  salaried 
employe  of  the  State,  continued  to 
spend  much  time  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
promoting-  an  industrial  institute  for 
the  blind  in  that  city.  For  this  pur- 
pose appropriations  were  obtained 
from  Congress  and  considerable 
amounts  were  raised  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  of  Columbia.  An 
examination  was  made  of.  the  scheme 
by  representatives  of  the  State  Board 
who  attended  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  in  Washington  in  May 
last,  and  it.  was  found  that  its  develop- 
ment was  being  accomplished  in  direct 
conflict  with  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  local  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  had  been  previously  established. 
The  official  mentioned  has  since  been 
superseded  as  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  by  the 
appointment  of  another  person  to  the 
position,  but  so  far  as  known  he  still 
retains  the  office  of  president  of  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for   the   Blind. 

When  last  visited  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  fall  term,  the  Industrial 
department  was  found  to  contain 
eleven  inmates  from  Connecticut  and 
two  from  Massachusetts,  with  sixteen 
officers,  instructors,  and  attendants. 
More  pupils  were  expected  later  in  the 
term  and  the  work  of  the  printing- 
office,  chair  shop  and  broom  shop  was 
going  on  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
before.  The  store  of  the  institute  has 
been  closed  as  an  unprofitable  ven- 
ture. 

At  the  kindergarten  department  on 
the  occasion  of  the  last  visit,  it  'was 
evident  that  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  conduct  it  on  more  economical  lines, 
the  number  of  officers  and  helpers  hav- 
ing been  considerably  reduced,  al- 
though the  full  comple/nent  of  thirty- 
five  children  and  infants  was  present. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Connec- 
ticut pupils  in  this  department  would 
receive  much  greater  advantages  if 
they  were  all  sent  at  the  same  cost  per 
capita  to  the  State  to  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  part 
of  the  heavily  endowed  and  complete- 
ly-equipped Perkins  Institution,  and  it 
is  questionable  how  far  these  'advan- 
tages are  counterbalanced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  having  this  institution 
located  at  home.  ♦ 

In  regard  to  the  Industrial  Institute, 
while  the  desirability  cannot  be  gain- 
said of  affording  adult  blind  persons 
every  opportunity  for  occupation' and 
a  chance  to  become  self-supporting, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  the  greatest  care 
should  be  taken,  nevertheless,  that  the 
measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
should  be  conducted  with  credit  to  the 
State  and  with  benefit  to  the  recipients 
of  the  State's  bounty.  The  affairs  of 
this  dual  institution  will  be  the  object 
of  much  interest  during  the  coming 
year. 


MONDAY.    JANUARY    27.    10O2 

TEACHING    THE    BLIND 


Important  Suggestions  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution 


Michael  Anagnos,  as  secretary,  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Court,  the  seventieth 
annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  for  the  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1891. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  264  blind  per- 
sons were  registered  in  the  various  de- 
partments, 30  have  been  admitted,  24  dis- 
charged and  there  are  270  inmates  of  the  In- 
stitution. The  trustees  state  that  as  there 
is  a  positive  misapprehension  of  the  char- 
acter and  objects  of  the  institution  they 
deem  it  their  duty  to  make  a  full  and  clear 
statement  of  these.    The  report  continues: 

"This  institution  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
asylum  or  retreat  for  adults.  It  Is  a  school, 
purely  educational  In  Its  principles  and 
operations.  It  was  incorporated  solely  and 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
and  training  such  boys  and  girls  as  are 
excluded  from  the  common  schools  for  lack 
of  sufficient  sight.  Therefore  it  Is  a  valua- 
ble link  in  the  magnificent  chain  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  the  advantages  of  which 


are  extuncteu  to  all  classes  of  children  re- 
gardless of  physical  defects;  it  is  not  a 
refuge  or  working  home  for  grown  up  per- 
sons." 

The  institution  receives  $30,000  annually 
from  the  State  and  the  remainder  of  its 
income  from  private  sources.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  tuition  is  $422.23,  of  which 
the  State  pays  $202.17.  The  State  grant  is 
made  on  the  express  condition  that  the 
doors  of  the  institution  shall  never  be  closed 
against  any  indigent  sightless  child,  resi- 
dent in  the  Commonwealth,  who  Is  of  sound 
mind  and  a  fit  subject  for  education. 

The  maximum  age  at  which  pupils  may 
enter  the  institution  is  fixed  by  the  by-laws 
at  nineteen  years,  nevertheless  everything 
is  done  for  the  adult  blind  which  lies  within 
the  power  of  the  institution.  With  its  own 
funds  it  has  established  a  workshop  In 
which  industrious  and  meritorious  sightless 
men  and  women  are  given  an  opportunity 
of  earning  a  livelihood  by  manual  labor 
in  making  mattresses  or  In  reseating  cane- 
bottomed  chairs.  In  addition  to  this  many 
blind  men  have  been  permitted  to*  come 
regularly  to  the  institution  from  their  homes 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  tun- 
ing pianofortes  and  some  other  mechanical 
trades  or  to  receive  instruction  in  any  direc- 
tion within  the  means  and  the  scope  of  the 
school. 

The  trustees  have  assumed  the  task  of  re- 
modelling the  scheme  of  education  so  that 
every  blind  child  may  begin  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  from  it  may  be  taken  through 
the  various  grades  to  the  thresholds  of 
leading  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional schools.  The  solution  of  this  great 
problem  will  involve  an  expense  of  about 
$300,000  ad'ditonal  for  buildings  at  South 
Boston  and  Jamaica  Plain,  and  as  there 
are  no  funds  in  reserve  for  this  pur- 
pose, this  amount  has  to  be  raised  by 
gifts,  legacies  and  s\ibscriptlons.  Beyond 
this  the  institution  is  not  prepared  to  go. 
The  trustees  say: 

"If  the  State  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  maintain  an  asylum  or  "working  home" 
for  the  blind  in  addition  to  this  school,  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  establishments  would 
be  entirely  out  of  the  question.  We  would 
take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  such 
an  organization  be  absolutely  distinct  from 
our  own  in  every  particular  and  that  Its 
buildings  be  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  those  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion." 

The  experiment  of  teaching  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes,  made  possible  by  an 
appropriation  of  $1000  by  the  Legislature 
of  1901,  has  proved  successful  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  the  appropriation  has  been  in- 
creased to  $3600  for  the  present  year.  The 
institution  contributes  its  library  to  this 
work  and  cooperates  with  the  State  in  many 
oher  ways. 

The  report  is  plentifully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  the  pupils  and  many  a  wonderful 
tale  is  to  be  found  in  its  pages  devoted  to 
individuals. 


TIT-BITS. 


& 


HOW  THE  DUMB  ARE  TAUGHT  TO 

SPEAK. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  means 
whereby  the  lives  of  those  unfortunate  people  who 
are  afflicted  with  dumbness  and  deafness  can  be 
brightened  and  rendered  less  hopeless  than 
hitherto.  While  science  has  been  busy  trying  to 
find  a  cure  and  preventive  for  this  terrible 
affliction,  philanthropic  persons  have  been  equally 
busy  in  founding  schools  for  the  special  traiuing 
and  education  of  deaf-mutes. 

Such  schools  are  now  established  in  many  of  the 

Erincipal  cities  of  the  world,  and  the  success  which 
as  attended  the  efforts  of  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  teaching  deaf  and  dumb  people  how  to 
overcome  their  affliction  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  age. 

The  wonderful  educational  attainments  of  some 
of  its  pupils  have  brought  the  Perkins  Institute,  of 
South  Boston,  U.S.A.,  into  great  prominence  of 
late  years,  and  caused  the  name  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
its  director,  who  has  achieved  such  success  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  to  become  still  wider 
known.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Perkins  Institute 
was  founded  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  it 
was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  experiments 
were  first  tried  with  regard  to  training  and  educat- 
ing deaf-mutes. 


A  girl  named  Laura  Bridgman,  who  was  deprived 
of  all  her  senses  except  that  of  feeling  at  an  early 
age,  was  the  first  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  on  whom 
experiments  were  tried,  and  with  such  success  that 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  she  was  taught 
a  vocabulary  of  words,  and  could  read,  sew,  play 
on  musical  instruments,  and,  in  fact,  became  quite 
an  accomplished  girl. 

Since  then  eeveral  other  similarly  afflicted 
children  have  been  educated  at  the  Institute, 
chief  amongst  them  being  a  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
who  has  actually  succeeded  in  passing  the  entrance 
examinations  of  Radcliffe  College,  Harvard 
University,  and  entering  as  a  "  freshman."  Need- 
less to  say,  patience  and  perseverance  are  the  chief 
factors  which  are  necessary  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing the  dumb  how  to  speak. 

In  the  case  of  a  blind  deaf-mute,  the  pupil,  of 
course,  has  only  the  sense  of  touch  to  depend 
upon,  and  it  is  only  by  feeling  that  the  letters  of 
the  manual  alphabet  can  be  understood.  Precog- 
nition between  a  word  and  an  object  is  established 
in  the  following  manner  : — 

An  article,  say,  for  instance,  a  cup  or  jug,  is 
placed  in  the  pupil's  hands,  and  its  name  spelt  by 
the  teacher  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet. 
The  teacher  will  form  the  letters  of  the  name  of 
the  object  with  the  fingers,  and  by  the  sense  of 
touch  the  pupil  will  then  try  to  repeat  the  letters 
on  his  or  her  own  hands,  the  article  being  fre- 
quently brought  into  use. 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  make  the  pupil  under- 
stand the  relation  of  the  object  to  the  name 
formed  by  means  of  the  manual  alphabet.  It 
frequently  takes  two  or  three  weeks  before  the 
pupil  can  grasp  the  idea.  When  it  ia  once  com- 
prehended, however,  the  progress  is  more  rapid, 
for  the  child  begins  to  understand  what  he  or  she 
is  wanted  to  do. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  make  a  child  do 
without  some  necessary  article  until  asked  for  in 
a_j?roper    manner.      A    pupil    at    the    Perkins 
Institute,   for  instance,   would  probably  not    be 
allowed  to  go  out  to  play  until  his  hat  was  pro- 
perly asked  for. 

In  this  way  children  are  taught  a  vocabulary 
necessary  for  their  needs,  and  are  also  taught  to 
read  by  means  of  the  raised  type  which  is  used  by 
blind  people.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
however,  not  only  was  she  taught  how  to  make 
her  wants  known  by  means  of  the  sign  language, 
but  owing  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  medical 
testimony,  there  was  no  physical  reason  why  she 
should  not  speak  properly,  an  effort  was  made  to 
conquer  her  dumbness. 

She  was  first  of  all  taught  the  entire  anatomy 
of  the  throat  by  feeling  the  position  of  the  teeth, 
lips,  and  tongue  when  certain  sounds  were  made 
by  her  teacher.  Then  she  was  told  to  put  her 
fingers  in  her  own  mouth  and  note  the  position  of 
her  own  teeth,  lips,  and  tongue  when  she  tried  to 
say  such  letters  as  "  T,"  "  D,"  or  "  O." 

In  this  way  her  vocal  organs  were  brought 
into  full  use  and  control,  and  although  her  first 
attempts  to  make  definite  sounds  were,  of  course, 
very  strange,  yet  it  was  not  a  great  while  before 
she  was  able  to  say  the  English  alphabet  from 
beginning  to  end.  Now  Miss  Keller  can  speak 
as  well  as  the  average  person,  and  showed  her 
ability  in  that  direction  recently  when,  on  being 
appointed  officer  of  her  class  at  Radcliffe  College, 
she  made  a  speech  which  was  a  marvel  of  dis- 
tinctness and  clearness. 

Not  only  are  blind  deaf  -  mutes  taught  to 
"  listen "  to  what  a  similarly  afflicted  person  is 
saying,  by  means  of  touching  the  latter's  hands 
when  talking  in  the  sign  language,  but  they  also 
interpret  words  spoken  in  the  ordinary  manner  by 
noting  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  chin.  Miss 
Keller  was  quite  an  adapt  at  this  method  of 
"  listeniug,"  and  by  placing  her  forefinger  on  the 
lips  of  the  person  speaking  and  her  thumb  under 
the  chin  she  was  able  to  carry  on  an  intelligent 
conversatiou  with  almost  anyone. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was,  of  course,  an  _  exception- 
ally clever  girl,  with  remarkable  intellectual 
endowments  in  the  first  place.  At  the  same  time 
some  wonderful  results  were  brought  about  with 
regard  to  other  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute. 
Chief  among  them  were  Miss  Edith  Thomas,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robin,  and  Master  Stringer,  all  of 
whom  lost  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech, 
through  illness,  at  a  very  early  age.  All  three 
were  thoroughly  educated  in  the  ordinary  branches 
of  learning,  and  each  of  them  has  since  added 
other  knowledge. 
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Miss  Thomas  has  been  taught  to  model  objects  <jjt5<v«s4tYVI,  Si»**StYt*  /^(iyTy^ 
in  clay  and  to  use  a  typewriter,  and  has  also  met  ^UJjIUft  JvIVUmCJLT  v^AUO0£. 
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with  much  success  in  the  study  of  Latin.  Master 
Stringer  distinguished  himself  eighteen  months 
after  entering  the  Institute  by  acquiring  a  vocabu- 
lary of  150  words,  and  has  since,  in  addition  to 
other  things,  become  an  adept  in  wood-working. 
At  one  time  he  made  a  miniature  house,  complete 
in  every  detail,  even  down  to  a  door- bell  con- 
trivance. 

In  fact  the  intellectual  development  of  some  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institute  is  phenomenal, 
and  their  accomplishments  such  as  would  do  credit 
to  any  child  endowed  with  all  its  senses.  The  Braille 
system  of  handwriting  is  taught,  by  which  a  pupil 
is  able  to  read  what  he  or  she  has  written.  A 
method  of  writing  in  square  hand  is  also  taught, 
and  the  calligraphy  of  the  Misses  Thomas  and 
Robin  is  something  to  be  seen  and  admired.  It  is 
wonderfully  clear  and  distinct,  each  letter  being     Trustees  of   Perkins   Institution    and 
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trial Conditions. 


uniform  in  size,  and  each  line  of  words  perfectly 
straight,  the  distance  between  the  words  always 
being  equal  and  regular. 
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CARING  FOR  270  BUND  PUPILS. 


Keport  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Number    of   Applicants   fop   Admis- 
sion Increasing:— Two  Legacies  in 
1901,   One   front    the   Late   Alfred 
T.    Turner— Need      of      Enlarging' 
Scope  of  the  School. 
The  report  of  the  trustees  of,  the  Per- 
Hins     Institution    "and      Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending 
Aug.  31,  1901,  has  just  been  issued. 

It  consists  of  a  volume  of  363  pages, 
devoted  to  the  report  of  the  director  of 
the  institution,  Michael  Anagnos,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  report  of  the  trustees, 
tables  showing  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures in  the  various  departments,  and 
other  matter  of  interest. 

According  to  the  report,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  at 
present  is  270.  Of  these  173  are  in  the 
parent  school  at  South  Boston,  81  in 
the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
16  in  the  workshop  for  adults.  The  re- 
port  says: 

«in'Jhi?«nu£lber-of  aPPi;cants  for  admis- 
sion has  been  increasing  so  steadily  of 
recent  years,  especially  in  the  girls'  de- 

tor  them,  we  have  been  obliged  to  di*- 
?£"*«  seyeral  Pupils  who  had  onj.,,Jd 
the  advantages  afforded  bv  the  institu 
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institution  by  the  late  Alfred  T.  Turner 
a"(hth,o  other  of  $250,  from  the  estate 
of  the  late  Thomas  Baxter  e-tate 

tntnt?°nvfaI?V1Cr  thIn?8  the  rePort  eon- 
hSvK  5*IS"t0Be  .,-nortraits  of  the  five 
blind  deaf  pupils  of  the  institution 
Mom?*  finger,  Elizabeth  Robin 
f-^thoM'  ,Tnomas.  Marion  Rostron  and 
Cora  Crocker,  together  with  sketched  of 
these  pupils  and  the  progress  which  is 
being  made  in  their  education 

sav,-°™f  thm  report'  P^ector  An* 
?ZZ  ,-.M"°.-mh  ycar  of  the  existen 
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The  17th  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  has  been 
sent  in  to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  total 
number  of  blind  persons  registered  in 
the  various  departments  of  the  institu_-  , 
tions  was  264.  Since  that  time  30  have 
been  admitted  and  24  discharged,  mak- 
ing the  present  number  270.' 

The  actual  annual  cost  per  capita. was 
$422.23.  Of  this  the  commonwealth 
pays  $202.17,  and  the  balance  is  supplied 
from  the  income  of  the  institution. 

The  finances  of  the  corporation  for  the 
year  ending  Aug  31,  1901,  sh'ow  the  total 
receipts  to  have  been  $263,751,  which  in- 
cludes a  balance  on  hand  Sept  1,  1900, 
of  $57,021.96.  The  total  expenditures  and 
investments  for  the  year  were  $187,076.63, 
leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  Aug 
31,  1901,  of  $76,674.59. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  school 
the  directors  say:  "Industrial  condi- 
tions have  changed  materially  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the,  19th  centurv. 
Manual  labor  has  been  pushed  aside. 
As  a  consequence  the  blind  man,  even 
more  than  his  seeing  brother,  has  found 
nearly  every  channel  of  occupation 
closed  to  him. 

"Thus  it  is  evident  that  his  only  hope 
now  rests  on  higher  education,  upon  i 
enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon  and 
upon  full  development  and  discipline  of 
his  faculties,  accompanied  by  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  or  professional  attain- 
ments of  a  superior  order. 

"On  this  basis  we  have  already  as- 
sumed the  task  of  remodeling  our 
scheme  of  education,  so  that  every 
blind  child  may  begin  in  the  kindergar- 
ten and  from  it.  may  be  taken  through 
the  different  grades  of  a  comprehensive 
preparatory  course  of  study  to  thresh- 
olds of  leading  colleges,  universities 
and  professional  schools. 

"We  have  made  as  much  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  this  great  end 
as  the  means  at  our  disposal  would 
allow.  Our  director  stated  in  his  annual  ' 
report  two  years  ago  Chat  the  solution 
of  this  momentous  problem  involved  an 
expense  of  about  $300,000  for  additional 
buildings  both  at  South  Boston  and  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  as  we  have  no  funds 
in  reserve  for  this  purpose,  this  amount 
has  yet  to  be  raised  by  gifts,  legacies 
and  subscriptions. 

"But  in  the  perfection  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  our  school  and  the  entire  recon- 
struction of  our  plan  of  education  lies 
the  salvation  of  the  blind  youth  of  both 
sexes,  and  this  we  are  striving  to  effect.  I 

"Moreover,  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  public  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fund,  by  means  of  which  a  deserving 
but  indigent  scholar  may  be  carried 
through:  college  or  conservatory  of  mu- 
sic to  independence  and  a  respectable 
position  in  the  community. 

"This  is  the  goal  toward  which  the 
management  of  the  Institution,  is  stead- 
ily pressing.  This  is  the  highest  aspi- 
ration of  its  friends  and  the  limit  of  its 
undertakings.  Beyond  this  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  go.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
its  managers  either  to  provide  room  for 
adults  or  to  supply  the  means  for  their 
support. 

"If  the  state  should  deem  it  necessary 
to  maintain  an  asylum  or  'working 
home'  for  the  blind  in  addition  to  this 
school,  the  conjunction  of  the  two'  es-  ' 
tabltshments  would  be  entirelv  out  of 
the  question.  We, would  take  the  liber- 
ty of  suggesting  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion be  absolutely  distinct  from  our  own 
in  every  particular,  and  that  its  build- 
ings be  located  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  those  of  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution." 
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Congregational  Church  News 
Rev.  J.  V.  Clancy.  Pastor 

"ThaoStrmndafy  P16   Paf,tm'  Poached   on 
Acts 1:8.  PuW61''      tI,e   text   being 

In  the  evening  the  vesper  service  was 
well  attended  and  the  music  unusualfy 
good.  Miss  E.  Maude  Clark's  vio  u 
obligate  added  much  to  the  effect  of  tile 
singing.  Hie  pastor  spoke  upon  "Mak 
■ng  the  most  of  life,"  the  thoughts  belt 
based  ou  the  parable  of  the  talents.         S 

school  p/'ima,'y  department  of  the  Sunday 
a  bed  for   thentnb;,ted  I8"00  to  Pinshaie 
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ILL    INSTRUCT    'BLIND   TOM" 


Ttacher    From  Perkins    Institute  to 
Oive  Lessons  in  Piano  Tuning;. 

Blind  "Tom"  Hebert,  a  well  known  char- 
acter around  the  city,  will  soon  branch  out 
into  a  new  industry.  "Tom"  has  always 
managed  to  earn  a  living  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  totally  blind  and  has  been 
so  irnai  the  time  he  was  nine  years  ot 
age.  He  has  been  engaged  in  business  o! 
various  kinds  but  lately  has  been  some- 
what stranded  on  account  of  having  noth- 
ing to  do.  He  is  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter, exceedingly  bright  and  intelligent, 
and  some  prominent  local  men,  especially 
Lawyer  Hugo  A.  Dubuque,  interested 
themselves  in  his  case.  Mr.  Dubuque 
wrote  to  the  Governor  to  have  him  admit- 
ted to  the  Perkins  Institute  of  Boston,  an 
institution  for  the  blind.  "Tom"  wanted 
to  learn  the  busness  of  tuning  pianofortes. 
He  is  somewhat  of  a  musician  and,  like  all 
blind  men,  has  a  very  delicate  ear.  In  an- 
swer to  his  letter  Lawyer  Dubuque  re- 
ceived this  morning  the  following  from 
Governor  Crane.  It  was  communicated  to 
Hebert  and  made  him  very  happy. 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Executive  Department. 

Boston,  Jan.  22,  1902. 
Mr.  Hugo  A.  Dubuque,  Fall  River,  Mass.: 
My  Dear  Sir— Replying  further  to  your 
letter  of  the  17th  instant,  I  beg  to  say  that 
the  Perkins  Institution   receives   into  it* 
home   life  only  pupils  who  are  under  the 
age  of  19.    I  am  informed,  however,  that 
Mr.  Hebert,  to  whom  you  refer,  could  re- 
ceive instruction  in  one  of  two  other  ways: 
first,  a  teacher  of  the  art  of  tuning  piano- 
fortes may  go  to  his  horn  at  Fall  Rive •■, 
or,  second,  he  may  arrange  to  come  to  the 
j  institution   for  instruction  twice  a  week. 
In   either  case  the  instruction  would     he 
without  expense.     The  better  course  seems 
to  be  to   have   a  teacher  go  to  his  home. 
as   the  State  makes  an  appropriation  for 
that  purpose.    Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)  W.M.Crane, 
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FOR  BLIND  BABIES. 

The    ladies'    visUin*    committee^ j^Uie 


Boston    .Nursery    for   Blind     BaMsS 
their    first   annual    reception   at   the   nur 

66    Fort    avenue     Hwirt^  contributions  sent  to  her  at  her  home, 


An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
a  nursery  where  these  little  unfortu- 
nates may  be  taken  in  and  tenderly 
cared  for  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
enter  the  kindergarten.  Money  to 
carry  on  this  work  is  urgently  needed. 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for 
thirteen  years  principal  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  is 
the  treasurer  and  will  acknowledge  all 
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Date. 


sery, 

Wednesday  afternoon 


Cambridge  members  'of  the  committee 
and  Mrs,  E.  D.  Mellert  and  Mrs  to.  S. 
Lcmmon.  Mrs.  F.  D.  Bino  «***■•_£ 
j  Nutton,  formerly  of  Cambridge  are 
also  members.  The  committee  appeal 
for  the.  blind  babies  as  follows: 

There  are  in  Boston  and  Vicinity  a 
numbed  of  blind  babies  living ;*  pwerty, 
d.—radation  and  neglect.  they  cannot 
enter  the  regular  day  nurseries  because 
th,  •  require  more  attention  than  the  busy 
nitrons  have  time  to  give  so  inmaio 
rases  they  are  left  at  home  alone  all  aay, 
whfle  the"  mother  goes  out  to  work  tied 
ZL    Phnirs    or    strapped    onto    beds,    of, 

uncon- 


into  chairs  or  strapped 
worse  still,  rendered  partially 
scious  by  drugs  used  in  their  fooa  un- 
able to  see  the  various  objects  that  taice 
up  the  attention  and  develop  the  minu 
,  f  the  seein-  uaby,  their  faculties  gradu- 
ally become  dormant  or  their  energies  are 
uerverted  into  channels  harmful  both  to 
SSSftK  body.  «° ^hat  in  many  instances 
bv  the  time  they  reach  the  kmdergaiten 
ake.  live  years,  they  are  mentally  and 
nn vocally  incapacitated  for  instruction. 
Cannot  something  be  done  to  relieve  the 
suffering  and  brighten  the  lives  of  these 
helpless  little  wanderers  in  darkness 

..Hn  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 
a  nursery  where  these  little  unfortunates 
mav  be  taken  in  and  tenderly  cared  tor 
until  they  are  old  enough  to  enter  the 
^nderga/ten.  Money  to  carry  ™J£* 
work  is  urgently  needed.  We  earnestly 
hone  and  believe  that  all  lovers  of  chil- 
dren  and  especially  unfortunate  .  chil- 
dren   will  respond  generously  to  this  ap- 

^i  ^oSt^ncluding  Mrs  Mary 
Morton  Kehew.  Rev.  Kdward  A.  Horton, 
arfd  others  of  Boston's  well  known  work- 

erS\ils|S  Isabel  'oE&r.  who  was  for  13 
vears  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly  con- 
sented to  act  as  treasurer  and  will 
promptly  acknowledge  all  contnbuWns 
sent  to   her   at   her    home,    17o    Winthrop 

r«S£     of     infants^     clothing 
tovs    cribs    chairs,  carriages  and  all  that 
make  babyhood  comfortable  and 
will  be  very   acceptable  and  may 


175  Winthrop  Road,  Brookline.  Contri- 
butions of  infants'  clothing,  toys,  cribs, 
chairs,  carriages,  and  all  that  goes  to 
make  babyhood  comfortable  and  happy 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  Bertha  M.  Snow,  66  Fort 
Avenue,  Roxbury. 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Wilder,   of  Jamaica 
Plain  is  a  member  of  the   committee, 
and     is     actively    interested     in      the 
k.       *"*"" ■»»■ ..■»-.. ■" 


Last  night  the  Mind  entertainers,  J. 
W.  Maynard  and  Harry  W.  Welch,  gave  ' 
the  entertainment  for  sailors  at  the 
Mariners  house,  11  North  sq.  The  songs 
and  instrumental  selections  were  much 
enjoyed  by  the  sailors,  who  gave  the, 
blind  men  lihpri||LiUmilaJ'RP-  ^***^ 
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"  fhelaSies's visiting  committee  of  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  will  give  their  first 
annual  reception  at  thehursery.  66  Fort  avenue 
Roxbury  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Jan.  29,  at 
three  o'clock.  There  will  he  addresses  by  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  the  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Horton.  The  committee  comprises  Mrs.  H.  h. 
Allen,  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Converse, 
Mrs.  E.  U.  Curtis,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Demmon,  Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Derby,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
French,  Miss  Mary  F.  Gill,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hazen, 
Mrs  W.  B.  Lancaster,  Mrs.   E.   D.  Mellen,  Mrs. 

E.  J.  Mitton,  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Thacher,  Mrs.  E. 

F.  Wilder.    To  reach  the  nursery  take  Jamaica 
Plain  electrics  via  elevated  or  Copley  scjuax*. 


Boston,  Mass 


goes  to  make  babyhood  comfortable  and 

avenue,   Roxbury.  , 

..Thpra   iS   perhaps   no    stronger   appeal 

words  written  by  Louisa  M.  Aicott, 
»We    are   sitting    in    the    shadow    of    a 

long  and  lonely  night,  nnrY>~9  +ft 

Waiting  till  some  gentle   angel  comes  to 

lead   us  to  the   light; 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic  that  can 

eive  eves  to  the  blind, 
Oh     well    filled    hands,    be    generous,  oh, 

pitying  hearts,   be  kind. 

'3 
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FOR  THE  BLIND  BABIES. 


The  first  annual  reception,  given  by 
the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  will  be  given 
at  the  Nursery,  66  Fort  Avenue,  Rox- 
bury, Wednesday  afternoon,  January 
29,  at  3  o'clock.  There  will  be  addresses 
by  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Horton. 

This  is  one  of  the  newer  charities  of 
Boston.  There  are  in  the  city  a  num- 
ber of  blind  babies  living  in  poverty, 
degradation  and  neglect.  They  cannot 
enter  the  regular  day  nurseries  because 
they  require  more  attention  than  the 
busy  matrons  have  time  to  give,  so  in 
many  cases  they  are  left  at  home  alone 
all  day,  while  the  mother  goes  out  to 
work,  tied  into  chairs  or  strapped  on  to 
beds,  or,  worse  still,  rendered  partly 
unconscious  by  drugs  used  in  their 
food. 


MB 


IN  BEHALF  OF  BLIND  BABIES. 
There  are  in  Boston  and  vicinity  a  num- 
ber of  blind  babies  living  in  poverty,  degra- 
dation and  neglect.  They  cannot  enter  the 
regular  day  nurseries  because  they  require 
more  attention  than  the  busy  matrons  have 
time  to  give,  so  in  many  cases  they 
are  left  at  home  alone  all  day  while 
the  mother  goes  out  to  work,  tied  into 
chairs  or  strapped  on  to  beds,  or,  worse 
still,  rendered  partially  unconscious  by 
drugs  used  in  their  food.  Unable  to 
see  the  various  objects  that  take  up  the  at- 
tention and  develop  the  mind  of  the  seeing 
baby,  their  faculties  gradually  become 
dormant  or  their  energies  are  perverted  into 
channels  harmful  both  to  mind  and  body,  so 
that  in  many  instances  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  kindergarten  age,  five  years,  they 
are  mentally  and  physically  incapacitated 
for  instruction.  Cannot  something  be  done 
to  relieve  the  suffering  and  brighten  the 
lives  of  these  helpless  little  wanderers  in 
darkness  ? 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish  a  nur- 
sery where  these  little  unfortunates  may  be 
taken  in  and  tenderly  cared  for  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  enter  the  kindergarten. 
Money  to  carry  on  this  work  is  urgently 
needed.  We  earnestly  hope  and  believe 
that  all  lovers  of  children,  and  especially 
unfortunate  children,  will  respond  gener- 
ously to  this  appeal  in  their  behalf.  A.  com- 
mittee, including  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew, 
Kev.  Edward  A.  Horton  and  others  of  Bos- 
ton's well-known  workers,  has  been  formed. 
Miss  Isabel  Greeley,  who  was  for  thirteen 
years  principal  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Jamaica  Plain,  has  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  treasurer,  and  will  promptly  ac- 
knowledge all  contributions  sent  to  her  at 
her  home,  175  Winthrop  road,  Brookline. 

There  is  perhaps  no  stronger  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  baby  than  the   words 
written  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott: 
We  are  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  a  long  and  lonely 

night, 
Waiting  till  some  gentle  angel  domes  to  lead  us  to 

the  light; 
For  we  know  there  is  a  magic  that  can  give  eyes 

to  the  blind. 
Oh,    veil- filled  hands,  be    generous,  oh,  pitying 
be  kind. 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTE. 


Appeal  to  the  Public  to  Raise 
About  $70,000  for  a  New  Prim- 
ary Building — Annual  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  was  sent  to  the 
Governor  today.  It  contains  more  than 
3C0  pases  brimful  of  interest.  One  of 
the  greatest  perplexities  which  the 
Trustees  have  to  meet  is  accommoda- 
tion for  the  kindergarten.  There  is 
pressing  need  of  a  new  primary  build- 
ing. It  will  require  from  $65,000  to  $70,- 
000  for  such  a  building,  and  if  the  pres- 
ent endowment  fund  Is  decreased  by 
that  amount  its  income  will  be  dimin- 
ished proportionately,  while  the  ex- 
penses will  be  increased  by  at  least 
$8000.  The  Trustees  therefore  appeal  to 
the  community  to  relieve  their  perplex- 
ity by  raising  the  full  amount  of  money 
required  for  a  new  building  for  the 
girla 

Treasurer  Jackson  reports  the  condi- 
tion of  the  finances  as  follows: 

Cash   on    hand    Sept.    1,    1900 $57,02196 

Total  receipts  during  the   year 206,729  26 

$263,751  22 
Total      expenditures      and      Invest- 
ments       187,076  63 


Balance    in    the    treasury    Aug.    31, 

1901     $76,674  59 

There  were  but  two  legacies  received 
during:  the  year— $1000  from  the  late  Al- 
fred T.  Turner  and  $200  from  Thomp- 
son  Baxter. 

There  were  264  blind  inmates  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  year;  30  ha.ve 
been  admitted  and  24  "discharged,  mak- 
ing the  total  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  270. 

Great  praise  is  paid  to  the  Boston 
Fire  Department  for  its  efforts  in  sub- 
duing the  disastrous  fire  in  the  Hows 
Building  last   February. 

Contributions  for  current  expenses 
have  been: 

Annual  subscriptions  Ladies'   Auxili- 
ary     $5,713  50 

Cambridge   Branch 655  13 

Dorchester   Branch 170  00 

Lynn    Branch 135  03 

Milton  Branch 142  00 

Worcester    Branch 216  00 


$7,031  63 
The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  kin- 
dergarten were: 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash    on  hand    Sept.    1,    1900 $25.898  61 

Legacies  20, 649  68 

Gifts    1,137  92 

Endowment    funds 7,369  31 

Annual     subscriptions     through     La- 
dies'   Auxiliary    Society 7,03163 

Donations   for    girls'    primary    build- 
ing         1.0S5  01 

Board   and   tuition 7,900  71 

Rents    1.082  12 

Income    from    investments 16,929  37 


EXPENSES, 

Maintenance   $21,587  10 

i  Invested   23,000  00 

Balance  Sept.  1,   1901 42,509  34 


$89,084  35 
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Date. 


VISITING    DAY. 


Interesting  Event  at  Boston  Nursery 

for  BJjnd  Babies. 

Yesterday  was  visiting  day  at  the 
Boston  nursery  for  blind  babies  at  66 
Fort  ay,  Roxbury,  and  about  100  inter- 
ested in  the  work  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  the  home.  The 
building  is  finely  situated  on  a  high  hill 
commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the 
city. 

Hon  Horace  G.  Allen,  president  of  the 
corporation,  presided  at  the  very  inter- 
esting exercises,  which  included  ad- 
dresses by  Rev  Edward  A.  Horton  and 
Rev  Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale,  touching 
on  the  great  importance  of  this  charity. 
Following  the  exercises  all  present 
looked  over  the  house  and  expressed 
themselves  as  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangements. 

The  women's  visiting  committee  had 
charge  ol  the  reception.  The  commit- 
tee includes  Mrs  H.  G.  Allen,  Miss  Ag- 
nes   Brocks,    M'-s   C.    C.    Converse,    Mrs 

E.  TT.  Curtis,  Mrs  S.  S.  Demmon,  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Derby,  Mrs  J.  R.  Dunbar, 
Mrs  R.  B.  French,  Miss  Mary  F.  Gill, 
Mrs  F.  D.  Hazen,  Mrs  W.  B.  Lancas- 
ter, Mrs  E.  D.  Mellen,  Mrs  E.  J.  Mitton, 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Thatcher  and  Mrs  E. 

F.  Wilder. 


NUHbERY    FOR    BLIND  'BABIES. 

Ladies'    Reception,    with    Addresses    by 
Prominent   Men. 

The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  held 
a  reception  at  the  nursery,  66  Fort 
avenue,  Roxbury,  yesterday  afternoon 
which  was  attended  by  many  friends  of 
the  institution,  who  saw  14  inmates  and 
their    environments.  u 

Addresses    were    made    by    the    FTnn 
Horace  G    Allen,  president  of  the  trus- 
tees; the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hafe 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton 
wTr^    ladies    in    charse    of    the    affair 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Allen.  Miss  Agnes  Brooks,  Mrs 
C.  C.  Converse,  Mrs.  E.  U.  Curtis  Mrs  s  ' 
Demmon.  Miss  Caroline  A.  Derby  Mrs '  T  if* 
Dunbar.  Mrs.  K.  B.  French  MU,  m'..™  v 
Gill.  Mrs.  P.  D.  Hazen  Mr*  w  r  T »  t 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen.  Mrs  |.  J  Mitta?0*™ P' 
BUMbath  B,  Thftcber.  Mra,  H.  F.  wmJli  Mis8 


From .... 

■J^^L^. 

_£«*» /    ;..S/  C. 

Mrs.  Costello  C.  Converse  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  having  in  charge 
.the  vzsiting  day  exercises  at  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  B^ind  Babies  yesterday. 
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verse,  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Emmons,  Mr.  W. 
Hunnewell,  Mrs.  Eidwin  D.  Mellln  and 
Mrs.   Roger  Wolcott. 

Among  the  guests  present  yesterday 
were  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Allen,  Miss  Mary  C.  Kleth, 
Miss  Emma  Toussaint,  Mrs.  George  P. 
Seabury.  Mrs.  E.  S.  Converse,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line A.  Derby,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Bacon,  Miss 
Elizabeth  F.  M.  Thatcher,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Demmon,  Mrs.  A.  Q.  Emery,  Mrs.  Augus- 
tus Nye,  Mrs.  E.  ft.  Ellis.  Miss  Harriette 
Freeman,  Mrs.  Charles  Dlrfler.  Mrs.  James 
S.houler  and  Mrs.  .J.    H.   Sutto, 
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IN  BEHALF  OF  BLiNO  BABIES 

JJec*ption  by  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee 
of  Boston  Nurstry 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  held  its 
first  annual  reception  at  the  nursery,  66 
Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  yesterday  after- 
coon. 

There  are  in  Boston  and  vicinity  a  num- 
ber of  blind  babies  living  in  poverty, 
degradation  and  neglect.  They  cannot 
enter  the  regular  day  nurseries  because 
they  require  more  attention  than  the  busy 
matrons  have  time  to  give,  so  in  many 
cases  they  are  left  at  home,  while  the 
mother  goes  out  to  work,  tied  into  chairs 
or  strapped  on  to  beds,  or,  worse  still, 
rendered  partially  unconscious  by  drugs 
used  in  their  food. 

On  Jan.  1,  1901,  the  Boston  nursery  was 
opened,  where  these  little  unfortunates 
are  taken  in  and  cared  for  until  they  are 
old  enough  to  enter  the  Boston  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind. 

Since  that  time  over  20  babies  have  been 
eared  for.  all  incurably  blind.  Some  of 
these  have  died  and  some  have  been 
taken  to  other  Institutions.  There  are 
now  14  babies  being  cared  for  at  the  nur- 1 
-sery,  five  of  these  having  been  received 
since  the  last  New  Year. 

The  nursery  is  situated  at  66  Fort  ave- 
nue, Roxbury.  and  is  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  public  and 
by  the  proceeds  of  fairs  and  sales  held 
for  its  benefit. 

Among  the  annual  contributors  to  this 
charity  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Beebe,  the 
Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Con- 


Their  Organized  Charity  Friends 
Hear  Addresses  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Hale  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton— 
Horace  G.  Allen    President. 

The  first  annual  reception  of  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  was  held 
at  the  Nursery,  66  Fort  Avenue,  Rox- 
bury, yesterday  afternoon.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett) 
Hale   and   Rev.    Edward    A.    Horton. 

Dr.  Hale  spoke  briefly  of  the  need  for 
such  an  institution  and  the  good  which 
It  is  doing.  He  said  it  was  our  duty 
to  see  that  such  Unfortunate  little  ones 
should  receive  proper  tratment.  Babies, 
minus  any  of  their  senses,  must  be 
carefully    cared    for. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton  spoke  along 
the  same  lines. 

The  first  year  of  the  institution  has  j 
been  a  successful  one,  more  than  20  ] 
babies  having  been  cared  for  during  I 
that  time.    The  officers  are: 

President,  Horace  G.  Allen. 

Vice  Presidents,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Hor- 
ton Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse.  Edwin 
D.  'Mellln,     William    W.     Davis. 

Secretary,  Bertha  M.  Snow. 

Treasurer.  Isabel  Greeley. 

Superintendent.   Bertha  M.  Snow. 
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THURSDAY,    JANUARY    30.    1902 


For  Love  of  Blind  Bahies 

.•       was  held  yesterday  afternoon 
A  reception  was  hew  y  B& 

at   the    Boston    Nursery  ^  ^.^  o£ 

66  Fort  avenue.   Roxbu'r>yg     Mrs 
the     visiting     c°mmlU"    es    Brooks,     Mrs. 
S.     G.     Allen,    ^/f,.    Curtis,    Mrs.   , 
C.    C.    Converse,    Mrs.    £  A.    Derby, 

q     s     Demmon,    Miss    >-<" 

^  TUrs  R  B.  French, 
Mrs'  J-  R.Dr  m  Mrf  F.  D.  Hazen,  Mrs. 
Miss  Mary  F.  £iu._»r  •        D.  Mellen,   Mrs. 

W.  B.  Lanca^,er;Jfi7aheth  B.Thatcher  and 
E.  j.  Mitton,  Miss  Bhza^thB^^^   .g 

Mrs.    E.    F.    W^jer.  vicinity 

the  blind  *»We«  m  *ert°,  degradation  and 
who  are  living  in  Povert£ir  affliction  they 
neglect.      Because   or their  ^^ 

|  recruire  more   attention   tta^^   ^  ^ 

I   and    cannot,   tnereiuic, 

I   rp.„br   dav   nurseries. 


SATURDAY,  FEB.    7,    1902. 

HELEN  KELLER  AND  THE  DOG. 


Remarkable  Affection  Shown  the 
Blind  Girl  by  "Sir  Thomas." 


Radcllffe  Girls  Propose  to  Buy  the 
Animal    for    a.    Present    to    Her— 
They    Have    Raised    Part    of    the 
$100  Required  and  Invite  Contri- 
butions to  Complete  It. 
Last    October,    Helen    Keller,    who    is 
very   fond   of   dogs,    went,    in   company 
with    her    teacher,    Miss    Sullivan,    and 
several    Radcllffe    girls,    to    visit    some 
kennels  at   Newton.    They   were  shown 
a  number  of  dogs,  all  of  whom  ran  up 
to  them  <o  be  talked  to  and  petted. 

Finally  the  owner  of  the  kennels 
said:  "Now.  ladies,  I  am  going  to  let  I 
out  a  dog  that  is  different  from  the 
others.  Sir  Thomas  is  gentle  and  af- 
fectionate in  away,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less, but  he  won't  approach  you  as  the 
others  have  done.  He  never  'takes'  to 
any  one." 

So  saying  he  opened  the  door,  and  the 
animal,  an  extra  large,  handsome  speci- 
men of  his  kind,  bounded  out.  Pie  citood 
still  a  moment,  then  suddenly,  without 
the  slightest  hesitation,  walked  up  to 
Miss  Keller  and  laid  his  head  upon  her 

K11G6. 

r™£te.r  he  h,ad  stood  there  motionless 
looking    up    into    her    face    for    several 

S&U£ii  Ahileu-  sne  smoked  his  head 
h  m  h1 1  tv,  t0,  hlm'  ^S  master  called  to 
him,  but  the  dog  paid  no  attention    This 

p.aomDtlvnS"SiaS^e  usua.Uy  obeys  mosl 
piompuy.       fell-    JL  nomas.  '    repeated    his 

rclult.1"'  and  wmstIed>  bu*  with  the  same 
"Sir  Thomas,  let's  go  for  a  romD " 
he  said,  opening  the  aoor.  But  the  uo~ 
hrd^n0^budse-  Even  a  Piece  of  dog- 
v^at^lt"!16?,1  him  Hjs  master 
Cjlfar     nnt    h?.Wleed    t0   take   Wm    by    the 

;  ,ar!  iP"1  h1*  arm  round  his  neck  and 
lead    him   away.     The    incident    made    a 

sn';aLlmp/;ession  uP°n  Mis*  Keller,  and 
i^h-rS  olten  sPoken  of  the  dog  shice. 

•lb le  m?.?^  the  hero  of  this  remark- 
little  romance,  is  about  2  years 
old.  finely  marked  and  bred  and  ,w 
o-ignly  registered  and  pedigreed  He  fa 
unusually  gentle  and  iAtelhgent  and  s 
wag  mannered  and  faousebroken.'  It  the 
£*ew  forte  show  his  master  refW-d  Sia! 

hercht1yntiliaii\dwbad  thei'  ^mamea*Vn 
t,ii     i:"      u  "■  was  Qver  would   undnnKt 

ponument.    This    was  but   a  short   time 

T^n!1   a,n'l  buy   Sir  Thomas1  for  her 
K^nI^Iar,  Ietter  was  sent  to  all  in  Jdiss 

eome^rrVhe1  Zntr&ol° t^°U^  ^,% 

uressPrt  J^--  s«vej;al  People  have  ek- 
n  ,h.i  .dtS,lre  t0  ne'P  the  college  gfrl<, 
read  thi«n^i?  ^enterprise.  *nd  all  wh0 
,',™5  .v11^  article  are  nvited  to  .in  J 
'  bntribtitiona  of  any  size  will  be  *ladiv 
char^-nS  mG  ^cliffe Mt?^  n 
S  lerman  4R"  £  °'  S"Mt  t0  MiSs  Edith 
Boston!  Commonwealth     avenue, 


Kindergarten  keview. 
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Radcliffe  girls  are  raisins-  $100  to- 
wards buying  Sir  Thomas,  <;  high-bred 
spaniel,  for  Miss  Helen  Keller,  tln>  famous 
blind  girl,  As  she  counts  so  much  on  a 
dog  companion  in  her  walks,  the  money 
is  coming   vary  eary. 


X  Monthly  Magazine  Devoted  to  the  Kindergarten 
Cause. 

PRICE,  ONE   DOLLAR   A   YEAR. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  February,  1502. 


MORNINGS    IN    BOSTON   KINDERGARTENS, 

II.  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  Emilie  Poulsson. 


ing  school,  what  was  there  for  phil- 
anthropic Boston  to  do  but  to  listen, 
dry  its  eyes,  pull  out  its  pennies  or  its 
units,  tens,  hundred  or  thousands  of 
dollars,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  set 
to  work  to  establish  the  kindergarten  ? 

April,  1887,  saw  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  first  building.  There  were 
only  a  few  children,  but  as  many  as 
the  prospect  of  providing  sufficient 
bread  and  milk,  care  and  training, 
warranted.  That  first  building  is 
one  of  three  now  completed,  and  there 
is  a  fourth  of  which  the  basement  and 
one  story  are  built.  This  incomplete 
building  is  used  for  sloyd  and  gym- 
nastics and  for  general  exercises. 

The  kindergarten  children  live  in 
two  of  the  houses, — girls  in  one,  boys 
in  the  other.  The  primary  depart- 
ment for  boys  occupies  the  third.  A 
house  for  the  girls'  primary  depart- 
ment is  the  present  urgent  need.  The 
children  come  from  several  states, 
and  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
is  necessarily  a  home  as  well  as  a 
kindergarten. 

As  Dr.  Howe  said  years  ago  in 
arguing  for  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
if  there  are  children  who  cannot  be 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  we 
must  have  uncommon  schools  for 
them.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  one  answer  to  this  demand. 
New  children  are  constantly  being 
heard  of  who  ought  to  be  taken  in  im- 
mediately, and  the  "waiting  list" 
lengthens  fast,  although  it  is  not  often 


A  MONG  philanthropic  Boston's 
educational  enterprises  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  its 
unquestioned  high  place.  The  gen- 
eration which,  in  earlier  days,  had 
been  awakened  to  the  practicability 
and  advisability  of  educating  older 
blind  children,  seemed  to  have  be- 
queathed some  of  its  aroused  sensi- 
tiveness to  its  immediate  posterity; 
so  that  when  this  second  generation 
was  appealed  to  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  Greek-American,  Dr.  Michael 
Anagnos,  on  behalf  of  blind  children 
too  young  to  be  taken  into  the  exist- 
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increased  by  four  names  at  once  as 
on  one  day  lately. 

A  kindergarten  visitor  usually 
starts  out  in  the  early  morning;  but, 
empowered  by  special  permission,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  hospitable 
door  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  late  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
order  to  see  the  little  folks  in  their 
home  life  and  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
early  beginning  of  work  in  the 
morning. 

Sitting  in  the  parlor  and  chatting 
with  the  gentle- voiced  matron  (a  lady 
associated  with  the  work  from  its 
early  days)  I  could  hear  sounds  of 
boy-life  in  the  upper  regions.  The 
little  fellows  had  taken  a  walk,  had 
been  out  at  play  in  the  grounds,  and 
a  few  had  attended  church,  in  the 
morning.  Having  had  their  home 
Sunday  school  in  the  early  part  of 
the  afternoon,  they  were  now  amus- 
ing themselves  as  they  pleased  in 
their  own  rooms.  With  the  inces- 
sant chatter,  the  snatches  of  song,  the 
imitation  train  whistles  and  steam 
puffings,  the  tinkle  of  music  boxes  and 
the  rattle  of  other  Christmas  toys, 
there  was  not  exactly  a  Sabbath  still- 
ness in  the  air;  but  the  noises,  gay 
and  lively  as  they  were,  were  all  tem- 
pered to  a  happy  point  of  satisfactory 
outlet  for  the  children,  without  dis- 
tracting tumult.  It  was  a  merry 
Kinder  Sinfonie, — an  unconscious 
improvisation  by  the  twenty-three 
jolly  little  boys  that  it  would  take  a 
genius  to  surpass  for  originality, 
variety  and  sweetness. 

Strolling  down  the  corridor,  on 
either  the  second' or  third  floors,  you 
will  see  the  children's  bedrooms  on 


each  side  of  the  hall,  each  with  its 
two  little  beds,  chairs,  and  bureau, 
while  at  the  ends  of  the  halls  are  teach- 
ers' and  matrons'  rooms,  music  room, 
play  room,  etc.  You  look  twice  at 
the  beds,  remembering  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  made  by  the  boys  them- 
selves, and  you  see  that  they  are  most- 
ly patted  smooth  and  that  the  pillows 
are  usually  set  straight  by  little 
groping  hands.  When  the  bed-maker 
is  not  much  larger  than  his  pillow, 
however,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there 
are  sometimes  undiscovered  wrinkles 
or  crooked  pillows,  or  even  an  occa- 
sional mishap  like  that  of  the  other 
day,  when  a  lost  nightgown  was  final- 
ly discovered  inside  of  the  bed,  where 
it  had  inadvertently  been  made  up. 

At  tea  there  was  the  same  freedom 
within  sensible  limits  that  had  been 
noticeable  in  the  afternoon.  The 
children  responded  brightly  when 
spoken  to,  made  simple  little  remarks 
of  their  own,  and  had  quiet  hints, 
when  necessary,  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  a  mug  or  piece  of  bread,  or  as  to 
table  manners ;  but  the  talk  at  the 
four  tables  made  all  together  only  a 
pleasant  conversational  hum.  Many 
of  the  children  have  been  accustomed, 
before  coming  to  the  kindergarten,  to 
being  fed ;  but  most  of  them  soon 
learn  to  feed  themselves  with  as  much 
neatness  and  propriety  as  does  a  well- 
trained  seeing  child  of  the  same  age. 
The  observer  who  watches  the  napkin 
folding  may  wonder  a  little  how  it  is 
coming  out ;  but,  with  much  measur- 
ing and  straightening  and  shaking 
and  patting,  the  task  is  finally  well 
done. 

Whir-r-r-r !  went  the  electric  bells 
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at  half-past  six  the  next  morning. 
"The  children  get  up  at  half-past 
six/'  I  had  been  told,  "but  the  seven 
o'clock  bell  is  what  they  call  the  'talk- 
ing bell.'  By  that  time  they  are  far 
enough  along  in  their  dressing  for  the 
talking  not  to  interfere  too  much." 

The  "talking  bell"  certainly  had 
most  prompt  obedience  yielded  to  it. 
Its  tongue  had  scarcely  finished  its 
first  wag  before  at  least  twenty  little 
human  tongues  contributed  to  the 
noise.  "How  near  are  you  ready?" 
and  "I  had  to  wake  Harry  up  this 
morning,"  and  "Did  you  find  your 
marbles  ?"  and  "I  've  got  new  shoes 
and  new  rubbers,"  and  a  buzz  of  other 
remarks  were  mingled  with  laugh  and 
song  and  boyish  ejaculations. 

The  twenty  minutes  past  seven  bell 
summoned  the  boys  to  morning  pray- 
ers led  by  the  matron  in  the  kinder- 
garten room.  The  matron  read 
Psalm  XIX,  "The  heavens  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  His  handiwork."  All  re- 
peated the  Lord's  Prayer ;  the  boys 
sang  a  joyous  hymn,  full  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  happiness  of  a  new,  bright 
morning ;  and  then  teachers,  matron 
and  children  all  assembled  in  the  din- 
ing room  for  the  morning  meal. 

Bed-making  and  play  filled  the 
time  between  breakfast  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  at  quarter 
before  nine.  At  that  hour,  I  betook 
myself  to  the  girls'  kindergarten, 
since  I  wanted  to  get  glimpses  of  dif- 
ferent classes. 

The  tiny  girls  were  just  taking 
their  places  as  I  entered  the  pretty 
room.  The  kindergartner  was  at  the 
piano.     Hearing  a  little  commotion 


in  one  direction,  she  said :  "Is  that 
Nellie  ?  Oh,  no  !  That 's  Fanny.  Fan- 
ny will  find  her  chair  all  right."  And 
Fanny,  brave  and  beaming,  does  find 
it  very  soon.  "Here  's  Nellie  !  Call 
her,  Jessie."  So  Jessie  pipes  up : 
"Come,  Nellie !"  and  the  little  uncer- 
tain wanderer,  who  is  just  learning 
her  way  about,  follows  the  sound  and 
reaches  Jessie's  side  without  further 
trouble. 

The  children  are  all  fresh  and 
bright,  and  have  many  songs  and  fin- 
ger plays  to  sing.  They  are  good 
listeners,  too;  and  the  "morning 
talk"  period  has  so  much  variety  in 
it  that  it  does  not  drag,  even  though 
it  lasts  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
When  time  for  intermission  comes, 
the  girls  form  into  line.  Two,  some- 
what larger  and  freer  in  motion,  take 
charge  each  of  a  little  girl  who  needs 
guiding,  and  the  troop  marches  out, 
singing.  When  the  children  walk 
past  the  long  table,  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  to  keep  close  to  it  and  so  be 
helped ;  but  a  cheery  reminder  comes 
from  the  kindergartner :  "We  can 
get  along  nicely  now  without  touch- 
ing the  table,"  and  the  line  recovers 
its  self-dependence. 

Morning  talks,  songs  and  other  ex- 
ercises in  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
other  kindergartens.  Gift  and  Occu- 
pation work  is  necessarily  accom- 
plished with  much  more  slowness 
than  by  seeing  children,  although 
enough  is  done,  and  done  with  excel- 
lence, to  make  the  visitor  admire  and 
wonder  while  looking  at  the  folding, 
pasting,  clay  work,  sewing,  and  weav- 
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have  to  be  adapted  for  blind  chil- 
dren's use,  but  people  are  usually  sur- 
prised to  see  how  much  of  the  work 
is  exactly  like  that  in  the  ordinary 
kindergarten.  The  Gifts,  as  far  as 
the  Seventh,  are  unaltered ;  but  the 
tablets  have  small  holes  drilled 
through  them  so  that  they  may  be 
pinned  down  on  cushions  made  for 
the  purpose ;  wires  with  holes  in  the 
ends  are  substituted  for  sticks,  and 
the  rings  also  are  pinned  down  on  the 
cushions.  These  cushions  are  of  the 
size  of  the  kindergarten  table  tops, 
and  are  marked  off  in  inch  squares  by 
cross  rows  of  stitching  that  can  be 
easily  felt.  When  a  blind  child  has 
made  a  design  with  tablets,  sticks  or 
rings,  fastening  these  down  on  the 
cushion,    the    design    will    stay    in 


place  while  he  has  the 
satisfaction  of  examin- 
ing it.  Beads,  also, 
when  used  to  make  out- 
lines, are  pinned  down 
upon  the  cushions.  The 
squares  upon  the  kin- 
dergarten tables  are 
marked  by  cut-in  lines. 
Paper  marked  off  into 
inch  squares  by  means 
of  embossed  lines  is  used 
for  pasting  designs 
upon,  either  in  par- 
quetry or  designs  of 
flowers  and  seeds.  There 
is  a  device  for  pricking, 
too,  that  is  sometimes 
used. 

Kindergarten  games 
are  of  great  impor- 
tance for  blind  children, 
and  certainly  the  joy 
of  these  children  in 
their  games  was  unmistakable.  The 
kindergartner  was  wisely  making 
much  less  of  the  singing, — in  the 
game  of  The  Train,  for  instance, — 
than  of  the  play.  There  was  exami- 
nation of  the  wheels,  coupling  of  the 
cars,  talk  about  the  destination,  and, 
above  all,  vigorous  motion.  The  train 
steamed  away  at  no  slow  pace.  It 
was  an  Empire  State  express  and 
nothing  less.  The  coupling  broke  be- 
tween the  first  car  (a  weak  little  fel- 
low) and  the  engine  (two  vigorous 
boys).  Perhaps  the  re-matching  of 
engine  and  train  took  more  time  than 
if  seeing  children  had  been  uniting 
them,  and  perhaps  the  train  moved  in 
a  more  wavering  line  down  the  long 
play  room ;  but  boyish  ardor  ran  high 
and  the  play  was  so  spirited  that  you 
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were  much  more  conscious  of  the  boy- 
ishness and  the  fun  and  the  reality  of 
the  game  to  the  players,  than  of  the 
blindness.  In  the  games  of  chasing, 
the  individual  child  is  brought  out 
more,  and  differences  in  freedom  and 
agility  are  very  noticeable.  Plenty 
of  time  was  allowed  for  each  chase, 
and  one  of  the  victors  said  as  he  came 
back  panting:  "Oh,  my!  Didn't  I 
run  like  seventy,  though  !" 

The  marching,  too,  is  done  with 
vim  and  enjoyment;  but  when  a  few 
at  the  head  of  the  line  discover  that 
the  line  has  broken  just  behind  them, 
they  slacken  and  back  up  and  guide 
the  delinquent  with  that  ready  help- 
fulness of  which  I  saw  so  many  pretty 
evidences  during  my  visit. 

Bravery,  helpfulness,  self-reliance, 
cheerfulness, — all  these  traits  seemed 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  healthful  degree 
in  the  little  blind  children  by  their 
living  together.  "Hurry  up,  Ben! 
Come  along !  Why  don't  you  hurry  ?" 

"Oh,  well!"  responded  Ben,  as  he 
continued  his  groping  search  along 
the  hall,  "I  '11  get  there  pretty  soon. 
I  've  got  a  boy  to  take  care  of." 

"Oh  !  All  right ;  I  '11  wait." 

Ben  finds  his  boy,  leads  him  along 
in  a  protecting  fashion,  and  all  three 
are  soon  out  of  doors. 

One  of  the  afternoon  periods  I 
spent  with  the  little  boys  who  were 
reading  raised  print  books  of  differ- 
ent grades  of  difficulty.  Some  had 
the  Cyr  readers;  some,  the  Little 
One's  Story  Book ;  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced group  was  reading  stories 
from  In  the  Child's  World,  undaunt- 
ed by  long  words.     Little  fingers  have 


to  travel  over  quite  a  space  to  gather 
up  such  words  as  Mediterranean, 
usually,  impossible ;  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  acquire  fluency  in  reading 
raised  print.  But  these  small  stu- 
dents are  working  well  toward  it,  and 
some  already  read  as  rapidly  as  is 
desirable. 

The  scheme  of  manual  training  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  par- 
ticularly good.  The  weakest  part  of 
it  just  now  is  the  handwork  in  the 
kindergarten  proper,  where  some  of 
the  materials  used  are  not  yet  coarse 
enough;  but  this  will  doubtless  soon 
be  remedied. 

The  sloyd  knitting  and  sloyd  sew- 
ing, which  are  remarkably  interest- 
ing, thorough,  and  progressive,  are 
followed  by  wood  sloyd.  The  boys 
as  well  as  the  girls  have  the  sloyd 
knitting  and  like  it  so  well  that  some 
of  them  elected  to  return  to  it  after 
being  promoted  out  of  the  class. 

Any  visit  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind,  even  a  short  one,  ought  to 
be  timed  to  include  one  or  more  of  the 
delightful  singing  classes.  I  spent  a 
few  moments  in  each  of  four  classes, 
and  heard  not  only  songs,  some  with 
two  parts  (for  even  the  younger  chil- 
dren here  drop  into  alto  and  sustain 
a  second  part  without  wavering),  but, 
with  the  older  boys  and  girls  of  the 
primary  grades,  scales  and  exercises 
of  such  difficulty  that  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  these  children  can 
sing  them.  Major  and  minor  scales, 
triads,  diminished  sevenths,  inter- 
vals of  whatever  difficulty, — the  tones 
being  called  for  in  rapid  succession 
and  the  response  coming  immediate- 
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\j — this  is  what  you  may  hear  if  you 
get  into  these  singing  classes,  which 
are  held  daily  between  quarter  of  four 
and  five  o'clock.  That  the  instruc- 
tion and  practice  of  vocal  music  comes 
daily  is  one  secret  of  the  children's 
excellent  work;  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  being,  of  course,  another. 

The  Kinder  Orchestra  practices  at 
irregular  times,  since  the  children 
have  to  perfect  their  individual  parts 
before  playing  together.  It  boasts 
now  six  violins  and  is  becoming  quite 
ambitious,  having  advanced  with  the 
growth  of  the  children,  and  aiming 
now  at  a  more  musical  result  than 
could  be  attained  with  the  kazoos, 
whistles,  paper  bags,  etc.,  of  its  first 
days. 

Piano  or  violin  lessons  are  given  to 
the  children  at  quite  an  early  stage  in 
their  school  progress; — as  soon,  that 
is,  as  they  show  sufficient  develop- 
ment to  make  it  advantageous.  Music 
is  so  much  of  a  resource  and  delight 
to  blind  people  that  it  has  by  right  a 
prominent  place  even  in  their  early 
education. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while 
the  whole  "plant"  at  Jamaica  Plain 
goes,  for  convenience'  sake,  under  the 
name  of  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
(which  at  first  truly  designated  it) 
it  is  now  a  Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary School.  The  children  remain 
there  until  they  reach  a  grade  about 
parallel  with  the  fifth  grade  of  the 
public  school.     Then  they  are  trans- 


ferred to  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston. 

Are  visitors  allowed  at  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  ?  Yes,  indeed. 
There  is  no  day  set  apart  for  the  pub- 
lic, as  at  the  South  Boston  school 
(Thursdays,  from  11  a.m.  to  1  p.  m.), 
but  any  interested  person  is  heartily 
welcome  to  visit  kindergarten  or  pri- 
mary classes  at  any  time.  Classes 
begin  at  quarter  before  nine,  and  con- 
tinue, for  different  children  and  dif- 
ferent teachers  (and  including  gym- 
nastics, manual  training,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music),  until  five 
o'clock,  with  the  omission  of  a  proper 
time  for  dinner.  A  fifteen  minutes' 
recess  comes  in  every  hour,  and  the 
children  play  freely  about  the 
grounds  many  times  a  day;  so  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  entire  relaxation 
and  fresh  air,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  busy  children. 

After  five  o'clock  there  is  a  delight- 
ful period  when  the  children  are  gath- 
ered into  groups  in  different  rooms 
and  read  to  by  the  teachers. 

Tea  follows  this  period,  and  soon 
after  tea,  bedtime,  and  the  blind  chil- 
dren have  come  to  the  close  of  an- 
other day.  "A  nice  little  crowd," 
says  the  matron,  fondly,  when  she 
comes  downstairs  after  the  tucking  in 
and  the  good-nights.  "A  nice  little 
crowd,  indeed,"  I  echo  in  my  heart  as 
I  travel  homeward;  "a  busy,  brave, 
helpful,  self-reliant  crowd  of  blind 
children.     Blessings  on  them !" 


Active    I'liibintlii  o|»y. 

Eight  ladies  From  West  Med  ford  at- 
tended the  reception  given  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Boston  Nursery  tor 
Blind  Babies,  on  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury. 
The  occasiou  was  the  opening  of  a  larger 
house,  which  has  been  freshened  and  tit- 
led up  to  receive  a  larger,  number  of  chil- 
dren than  the  former  house  could  accom- 
modate. The  ladies  from  this  city  who 
attended  represented  the  Social  Service 
committee  of  the  Medford  Women's 
Club,  the  West  Medford  Circle  of  King's 
Daughters  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
League  of  the  Congregational  Church,  all 
of  which  organizations  have  sent  contri- 
butions, or  assisted  materially  in  the 
philanthropic  work.  In  the  annual  re- 
port  of  I  he  nursery  the  donations  credit- 
ed to  Medford  and  West  Medford  are 
most  generous. 

Siuce  this  report  was  finished  another 
bed  and  furnishings  have  been  »iven  by  '. 
the  primary  department  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  through  its 
superintendent,  Miss  Laura  Patten.  Last 
year  at  the  opening  of  the  Nursery  there 
were  two  bl_nid  ehildreji— ■ i-eceived  into 
the  institution^  STTroreibly  has  its  need 
appealed  to  people  that  at  this  time  fif- 
teen blind  babies  are  cared  for  by  a  mat- 
ron and  three  nurses,  with  a  superin- 
tendent, Miss  liertha  M.  Snow,  at  the 
head. 

At  the  time  the  reception  was  in  prog- 
gress  in  Roxbury  the  members  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  League  were  busily 
en^a^ed  in  making  sheets  for  the  little 
bed  recently  donated.  A  literary  pro- 
gram was  prepared  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  Ben- 
jamin, and  the  readings  were  enjoyed 
svhile  the  sewing  progressed.  "Little 
Clifford"  is  the  blind  baby  in  which  this 
society  and  the  children  will  have  a 
special  interest.  The  King's  Daughters 
donated  a  bed  and  furnishings  last  year 
and  have  contributed  many  other  useful 
articles,  and  the  donation  of  the  Social 
Service  committee  surpassed  all  other 
organizations  in  the  number  of  needful 
artiei.es  contributed. 

Railroad  .Buildino,  Denver 


About  Helen  Keller. 
The  wonderful  mental  leats  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller  ate  continually  suprising 
the  intellectual  world.  When  she  was 
eighteen  months  old  she  lost  her  sight 
and  hearing.  When  she  was  eight 
years  old  Mr.  Belle  ot  telephone  fame 
became  interested  in  her.  Her  par- 
ents were  poor  people  of  the  South  and 
the  little  deaf  and  h\vn%  girl  was  a 
burden  to  them.  Her  wonderful  mind 
kept  up  a  continual  struggle  to  free  it- 
self fiom  the  dark  silent  dungeon  in 
which  it  was  incarcerated.  As  a  re- 
sult she  was  irritable,  restless  and 
troublesome. 

Mr.  Bell  sent  her  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute  at  Boston,  where  she 
was  given  in  chaige  of  Miss   Sullivan. 


After  many   experiments  and  trials  her 
teacher    found  an  avenue  to    her    soul 
and  from  then  on   she  learned  rapidly. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  could  carry 
on  an  audibleiconversation  with  a  few 
ot   her  most  intimate  friends.     At  that 
time  we  heard  her  recite  Longfellow's 
Psalm  of  Life  so  that  it  could  be  easily 
understood  by  a  large  audience  of  over 
500.     In    her  simple  way  she  told    of 
her  first  visit  to  Niagara  and  described 
her  emotions  in    the  presence   of   the 
sublimity  of  nature.     While  she  could 
neither  see  or    hear  she  felt  the  grand- 
eur  and    sublimity  of    the    scene.     At 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  had  read  Dick- 
ens,   who    was    her    favorite,    George 
FJliot  and  many  of  the  masterpieces  of 
litrrature.        he    is    now  a    student    in 
Harvard   College,   where  her  progress 
is    phenomenal.     She  uses  the    raised 
letters  of  the  blind  in   connection  with 
the  articulation  system  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.     She  writes  an  occasional  article 
for  the    magazines,  which   are    eagerly 
read  by  the  public.     A  recent  number 
of  the  Interior  tells  of  her  pleasure  on 
receiving  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament 
sent  bv   the    American    Bible    Society 
through  the  Burr  Fund  which  provides 
for  printing  the    Bibie  in  raised  letteis 
for  the  blind.     Her  reply  on  the  type- 
wiiter  indicates  her  real  character  and 
spirit  and  shows  her  devotion    to  Him 
who  brings  peace  and    comfort  to  the 
most  unfortunate   of    His  creatures    if 
they   trust  him.      Such   a  life  is    one  of 
the  best  possible  evidences  of  Christi 
anity.      We  give  the  letter  in  full  : 

"  '  My  Dear  Mr.  Fox  :  The  vol- 
umes of  the  Old  Testament,  which  y^iu 
sent  me  by  the  Fall  River  Line  several 
days  ago,  came  to-day;  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  them,  and  for  your  kind 
letter.  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough 
for  the  tokens  of  regard  and  interest 
that  come  to  me  so  unexpectedly  from 
friends  whom  I  have  never  seen.  Their 
pleasant  words  make  every  day  of  my 
life  blossom  with  sweetest  flowers. 
Will  you  kindly  convey  my  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  the  American 
Bible  Society?  They  have  lent  me  a 
helping  hand  when  I  needed  it  very 
much.  1  am  studying  the  Bible  in 
college  this  year  and  reading  it  with  a 
delight  that  increases  from  day  to  day. 
Life  grows  richer  and  heaven  nearer 
as  God's  great  truths  unfold  themselves 
to  me.  With  renewed  thanks  for  your 
kindness,  I  am.  sincerely  yours,  Helen 
Keller,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
1899  "' 
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Jamaica     Plain     people    as   well    as 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Perkins  school  for  the  blind  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  wonderful  amount  of 
good  work  this  institution  is  doing  for 
the  education  of  sightless  children  of 
this  and    other  sections.    The   annual 
report  of  the  trustees  just  issued  is  of 
interest   to  all  kindly  disposed  persons 
and  furnishes  much  valuable  informa- 
tion  regarding    this  noted  institution. 
The  report  covers  the  year  ending  Aug- 
ust   31,    1901,    and  consists   363  pages, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
the  school,  under   the  direction  of  Mr. 
Michael  Anagnos,    the  director,   besides 
the    regular     report   of     the     trustees, 
tables  showing  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures in  the  various  departments,  and 
other  matters  of  public  interest.     The 
report  shows    that   the   Jamaica  Plain 
division  of    the  school  is  one  of    the 
most  important  as  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  child's  education.    The  total  number 
of  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  institu- 
tion at  present  is  two  hundred  seventy. 
Of  these  one  hundred  seventy-thrae  are 
in  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston, 
eighty-one  in  the  kindergarten  here  and 
sixteen  in   the  workshop    for     adults. 
The  report  says   that  the    number  of 
applicants    for     admission     has     been 
increasing  steadily     of     recent   years, 
especially  in  the  girls'  department  and 
that  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  all 
several  pupils  who  have  enjoyed   the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  insitutition 
to  their  fullest  extent  have  been  dis- 
charged, having  derived  as  much  profit 
from  the  institution  as  their  capacities 
would  allow.     The    treasurer's    report 
shows  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1901, 
$57,021.95;  total  receipts  during  the  year, 
$206,729.26;       total     expenditure      aud 
investments  $187,076.63;  balance  in  the 
treasury,    August    31,    1901,    $76,674.59. 
During    the  year     two    legacies  were 
received,  one  of  one    thousand  dollars 
left  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  Alfred 
T.  Turner,  and  another  of  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  from  the  estate  Of  the  late 
Thomas  Baxter.     The  report  is  bright- 
ened in  appearance  by  several  half-tone 
portraits  of    pupils   of   the  institution 
including  those  of  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
Thomas     Stringer,     Elizabeth     Robiu, 
Marion    Rostron    and     Cora    Crocker. 
Short  sketches  of  each  of  these  pupils 
are  also   published  with  the  portraits 
showing  their  progress   in   the  educa- 
tional line  since  entering   the    school. 
Director  Anagnos  in  closing  his  report 
says  that  we  are  beginning  a   new  era 
in   the  education  of  the   blind  and  to 
provide  for  each  pupil  funds  are  needed 
so  that  they  can  be  given  the  best  that 
wealth     can    purchase.      During      the 
seventy  years  of  its  existance  the  insti- 
tution has  steadily  growu  in  all  depart- 
ments, extending  its  work  today  where 
it  was  impossible  to  years  ago. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Jamaica     Plain     people    as  well    as 
others  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
Perkins  school  for  the  blind  have  but 
little  idea  of  the  wonderful  amount  of 
good  work  this  institution  is  doing  for 
the  education  of  sightless  children  of 
this  and    other  sections.    The    annual 
report  of  the  trustees  just  issued  is  of 
interest   to  all  kindly  disposed  persons 
and  furnishes  much  valuable  informa- 
tion  regarding    this  noted  institution. 
The  report  covers  the  year  ending  Aug- 
ust   31,    1901,    and  consists  363  pages, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  progress  of 
the  school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Michael  Anagnos,    the  director,   besides 
the    regular    report  of     the     trustees, 
tables  showing  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures in  the  various  departments,  and 
other  matters  of  public  interest.     The 
report  shows    that   the  Jamaica   Plain 
division  of    the  school  is  one  of    the 
most  important  as  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  child's  education.    The  total  number 
of  pupils  under  the  care  of  the  institu- 
tion at  present  is  two  hundred  seventy. 
Of  these  one  hundred  seventy-thrae  are 
in  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston, 
eighty-one  in  the  kindergarten  here  and 
sixteen  in   the  workshop    for     adults. 
The  report  says  that  the    number  of 
applicants    for     admission     has     been 
increasing  steadily     of     recent   years, 
especially  in  the  girls'  department  and 
that  in  order  to  make  room  for  them  all 
several  pupils  who  have  enjoyed   the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  insitutition 
to  their  fullest  extent  have  been  dis- 
charged, having  derived  as  much  profit 
from  the  institution  as  their  capacities 
would  allow.    The    treasurer's    report 
shows  cash  on  hand  September  1,  1901, 
157,021.95;  total  receipts  during  the  year, 
$206,729.26;      total     expenditure      and 
investments  $187,076.63;  balance  in  the 
treasury,    August    31,    1901,    $76,674.59. 
During    the  year    two    legacies  were 
received,  one  of  one   thousand  dollars 
left  to  the  Institution  by  the  late  Alfred 
T.  Turner,  aud  another  of  two  hundred 
fifty  dollars  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
Thomas  Baxter.     The  report  is  bright- 
ened in  appearance  by  several  half-tone 
portraits  of    pupils   of   the  institution 
including  those  of  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
Thomas     Stringer,     Elizabeth     Robin, 
Marion    Rostron    and     Cora    Crocker. 
Short  sketches  of  each  of  these  pupils 
are  also   published  with  the  portraits 
showing  their   progress   in   the  educa- 
tional line  since  entering   the    school. 
Director   Auagnos  in  closing  his  report 
says  that  we  are  beginning  a   new  era 
in   the  education  of  the  blind  and  to 
provide  for  each  pupil  funds  are  needed 
so  that  they  can  be  given  the  best  that 
wealth     can    purchase.      During      the 
seventy  years  of  its  existance  the  insti- 
i      a  has  steadily  grown  in  all  depart- 
■  -,  extending  its  work  today  where 
it  was  impossible  to  years  ago. 
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THE  ST0RI  OF  "TOMMY"  STRINGER, 
PERKINS  SCHOOL'S   "STAR''   PUPIL. 


How  a  Puny,  Spintlewi  I> »«»!«  Creature 
Has  Become  a  Bounciufi  BoT  With 
Mental  Faculties  Developed  and  Alert. 

The  70th  annual  report  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  institution  and  Massachu- 
setts school  for  the  blind  is,  as  usual,  a  doc- 
ument of  great  interest,  setting  forth  as  it 
does  the  success  achieved  in  developing 
aud  educating  children  deprived  of  one  or 
more  of  the  senses  which  seem  to  most 
people  absolutely  necessary  for  any  sort  of 
success.  The  trustees  in  this  volume  re- 
prut  also  success  in  the  teaching  of  the 
a  lult  Mind  at  their  homes,  as  authorized 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1900.  A 
huge  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with 
the  personal  histories  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of  the  young  students,  and  of  these 
the  most,  interesting  is  "Tommy"  Spring- 
er. WOO  next  tn  Helen  Kellar  is  the  best- 
known  i  !im!  deaf-mute  of  to-day.  In  a 
sense,  tod,  he  is  a  protege  of  Helen,  who 
Iks  taken  much  interest  in  his  progress  and 
welfare.  As  the  accompanying  picture, 
reproduced  from  the  institution's  report, 
would  indicate,  he  has  proved  to  be  well 
"worth  raising." 

The  following  account  of  "Tommy" 
Stringer's  progress  in  the  last  year,  inelud- 
i/ng  h  general  review  of  his  interesting  and 
toauhetic  story,  is  chiefly  in  the  words  of 
Michael  Auagnos.  secretary  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  The  description  of  the  vaca- 
tion at  Wrentham  is  from  the  statement 
■if  Miss  Laura  A.  Brown,  which  is  iu- 
•luded  in  Secretary  Anagnos's  report: — 

He  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  -,\  gentleman. 

—Shakespeare. 

From  year  to  year  the  story  of  the  educa- 
tion of  this  remarkable  boy  has  been  fully 
told  in  these  pages.  Here  was  given  the 
first  authentic  account  of  the  helpless  and 
most  distressing  condition  of  this  child  at 
the  time  of  his  admission  to  the  kindergar- 
ten in  April,  185)1.  Here  were  minutely 
explained  the  means  and  processes  used  to 
penetrate  the  thick  walls  within  which  his 
mind  was  imprisoned  and  to  open  a  way  of 
communication  between  it  and  the  outer 
world.  Here  were  faithfully  recorded  the 
initiative  steps  taken  to  rouse  him  from  a 
state  of  torpidity  aud  inertia  and  to  lead 
him  to  one  of  motion  and  normal  child-life. 
Here  were  described  with  scrupulous  care 
and  absolute  correctness  the  various  stages 
of  his  physical  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment, as  well  as  the  methods  employed  in 
training  his  faculties  and  in  fostering  his 
creative  powers  and  natural  aptitudes. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Froe- 
bel's  philosophic  system  of  rational  educa- 
tion, seconded  by  the  humane  and  refining 
influences  that  reign  supreme  in  the  kinder- 
garten, has  done  more  for  Tom  than  for 
any  other  child  that  has  come  to  us.  It 
has  brought  him  out  of  the  tomb  of  awful 
darkness  and  stillness  into  light.  It  has 
awakened  his  dormant  brain,  vivified  his 
languid  energies,  nurtured  his  mental  func- 
tions, cultivated  his  imagination,  imparted 
strength  to  his  muscles  aud  dexterity  to 
his  hands,  and  engendered  in  him  the  habit 
of  learning  by  doing.  Through  its  agency 
a  marvelous  transformation  has  been  ac- 
complished. Out  of  a  puny,  dull,  spiritless 
little  creature,  with  flabby  muscles,  flaccid 
flesh  and  elementary  animal  instincts,  not 
unlike  those  of  a  puppy,  has  been  tri- 
umphantly evolved  a  noble  boy  of  fine  phy- 
sical form,  endowed  with  many  virtues  and 
with  mental  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

Indeed.  Tom  is  a  remarkable  lad,  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  human  development.  He 
.has  a  superb  physique  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 
He  is  live  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  tall, 
and  weighs  124  pounds.  He  is  well  propor- 
tioned, erect  aud  of  fine  presence.  He  has 
a  shapely  head,  reddish-brown  hair  and 
symmetrical  features.  Both  vigor  and  alert- 
ness are  shown  in  his  bearing  and  manner, 
while  he  is  very  particular  about  his  dress 
and  personal  appearance.  His  chest  is 
broad,  his  hand  strong,  and  his  step  firm. 
He  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  is  as  play- 
ful as  a'  lamb  and  as  happy  and  cheerful 
as  the  day  is  long.    The  sun,  which  has  no 
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effect  whatever  upon  his  darkened  eyes, 
shines  constantly  into  his  heart.  He  is 
fresh,  naive,  unspoiled,  and  full  of  tun, 
mischief,  life  and  spring.  He  poss< 
great  ingenuitv  and  uncommon  manual  dex- 
teritv    and  a  decided  turn  for  mechane 

Tom's  face  is  decidedly  of  the  intellectual 
and    studious    type,    and    not    infrequently 
is  illumined  by  the  radiance  of  a  pleasant 
thought,  an  earnest  purpose,  an  absorbing 
endeavor.    He  is  very  keen  in  his  percep- 
tions   and   possesses  a   fair  share  of  imag- 
ination.    While    his    hands    are   constantly 
busy  in  giving  concrete  expression  to  some 
technical  conception  of  his  clever  brain,— 
His  mind  seems  soaring  upward 
As  if  on  eagle's   wings. 
He  is  bright  and  quick  to  learn,  and  his 
knowledge   of   a   great   variety  of  subjects 
connected    with    physics   and   mechanics  is 
both   extensive  and  accurate.    The  electric 
light,    the    telegraph,    the    telephone,      the 
in   engine,   the  locomotive,  and  numer- 
ous   other    wonderful    inventions,    are    no 
longer  mysteries  to  him. 

The  program  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises could  not  be  regarded  as  complete,  if 
it  did  not  contain  some  example  of  Tom  s 
work  during  the  preceding  year.  These 
occasions  enable  one  whose  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  boy  may  be  limited  to  this 
yearly  exhibition  to  note  the  progress  which 
lie  has  exhibited  on  each  successive  annual 
appearance,  and  the  firmer  mental  grasp 
which  his  systematic  and  symmetrical 
training  has  induced.  This  year  a  great 
si  ride  was  perceptible  from  his  former  de- 
scriptions of  objects,  graphic  as  these  were, 
to  the  clear  and  lucid  explanation  of  some 
phases  of  cause  and  effect,  which  he  pre- 
sented, fully  illustrated  by  the  use  of  ap- 
paratus,  as   follows:— 

HOW     THE     OCEAN     DOES     ITS     SHARE     OF     THK 
WORLD'S    WORK. 

The  ocean  is  one  of  our  great  helpers. 
Three-lourths  of  the  earth  is  covered  by  it. 
It  is  like  ;i  path  between  the  continents,  and  j 
slops  are  the  messengers  that  ride  over  It. 
•I  he  oi -can's  share  in  the  world's  work  Is  to 
curry  these  messengers.  If  the  ocean  did  not 
do  its  work  we  could  not  go  to  the  countries 
,,,.  i  lie  other  side  of  the  world,  and  Columbus 
Would  net  have  found  America.  It  can  do  its 
work  because  it  lias  a  wonderful  power,  which 
Boats  a  sea-weed  or  an  ocean  steamer  upon 
its  surface.  With  this  ball  [exhibiting  it  J  we 
can  prove  the  ocean's  secret.     [Working  with 

apparatus.  1 

1.  Let  this  cylinder  of  water  represent  the 
ocean;  this  ball,  a  ship.  Measure  the  depth  "f 
the  water  in  the  tube  '..  M.ve  fie  ball  is  placed 
ill  "the  "water,   and  mark. 

_'.  Place  the  ball  in  the  w.lter.  We  fiud  It 
floats. 

3.  Since  two  bodies  cannot  occupy  the  same 
space  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  water 
here  (in  the  cylinder),  must  he  displaced  now 
thiit   the  ball   is  in   the  water. 

4.  Measuring,   we  find  this  true. 

5.  To  prove  that  a  Boating  body  displaces 
its  own    weight   of  water:— 

First.     Balance  the  empty  beaker. 

Next.  Compare  the  weight  of  the  water 
t  displaced,  with  that  of  the  bull  [drawing  off 
the  water  and  weighing  it].  We  find  that  the 
weight,  is  equal. 

Therefore.  Any  floating  body  displaces  its 
own  weight  of  water,  and  that  is  why  a  ship 
will  float. 

The  first  man  to  learn  the  ocean's  secret 
was  a  Greek,  2000  years  ago. 

The  strength  and  excellence  of  Tom's 
moral  character  are  even  more  remarkable 
than  his  physical  and  mental  vigor.  He  is 
upright,  honorable,  faithful  in  all  things. 
absolutely  truthful,  and  entirely  free  from 
low  desires  and  evil  propensities.  From  all 
outward  seeming,  his  soul  is  as  white  as  a 
lily,  and  holiness  is  becoming  the  fixed 
habit  of  his  life.  He  is  thoroughly  shielded 
from  all  deceitful  and  hypocritical  influ- 
ences, which  tend  to  produce  vanity,  self- 
conceit,  falsity,  jealousy  and  envy.  He 
lives  in  a  world  of  goodness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  has  no  inclination  to  do  wrong, 
feels  no  remorse,  experiences  no  want,  and 
is  wholly  a  stranger  to  pain  and  to  the 
blemishes  caused  by  sin.  He  has  implicit 
faith  in  his  fellow-men,  and  his  views  con- 
cerning human  nature  are  eminently  opti- 
mistic. He  is  exceedingly  fond  of  his  as- 
sociates   and    friends,    and    thoughtful    of 

their  feelings.  Indeed,  kindness  to  others 
is  the  finest  trait  of  his  character:  it  is 
love  working  in  various  delicate  ways. 
Nevertheless  he  is  a  boy  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word. 

Tom  is  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Low- 
ell public  grammar  school  in  Roxbuty  with 
strict    regularity   and   marked   success.    The 
principal,    the    teachers    aud    the    pupils    of 
i  that  institution  are  as  kind  to  him  and  as 
'  deeply   interested   in  his  welfare  and  prog- 
J  ress  as  ever,  leaving  nothing  undone  which 
could    contribute    to    Ids    comfort    and    oon- 
I  venience.     We   owe  a   great   debt   id'   grati- 
;  tiide    to    one    and    all    of    them    for    their 
friendliness  toward  him.  At  the  opening  of 
the    present    school    year  he   was   promoted 


to   a   higher  grade,    and   ho  is   stming  to 
keep  mi  with  his  classmates  in  ''v"-\,  ';'.. 
ticular.  and  to  graduate  with  them.    m 
der  to  facilitate  the  accomplishment  01 ;  i»  ■ 
purpose,    we    have    found   it    necessary™ 
K- him  to  make  his  home  at  the  pnmarr 

department  of  the  kindergarten,  i**16^* 
transferring   him    to    South    !*»£*■     *{ g 

arrangement  will  enable  him  to  be  i      '    >  ■ 
school,.., l  to  attend  to  bis  work  without 

any  loss  of  tune  *****'' &    devoted 

Miss    Helen    S.    Conley.    Ton   8 «1.  >V ;  i 
teacher  and  beloved   friend,  n  insep ™S£ 
from   him.     She   accompames_hini    eyery_ 
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prets  for  him.  ass.sls    im.  m  the i  study of 
his   lessons,    advises    him.    answer    .  11  his 
questions    concerning    worldly    or_apintuai 
affairs  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  guides 
him  in  the  pathway  of  hoUor  and  g0 odness 
She  keeps  a  diary,  in  wMA  she  re^rd 
with  great  care  his  movements,  his  domgs 
and' his   savings,   and   from   her  own   notes 
"he   fas  compiled   an  excellent   Wjatrf 
his  life  and  education  during  the  past  year, 
which  is  given  below  in  part---. 

"Take    the    average   normal    bo> ,    tai    re 
moved  from  the  wonderful  or  miraculous, 
Tom  has  developed  simply  and  natura  iy, 
with  an  alert   mind,   a   keen   underst; . ring 
and    an    active   interest   m    all    about^him. 
■Will    you    tell     me    everything.'     W 
recent    question   which,    although    pathetic 
In  Its  acknowledgement  of  his  dependence 
upon   others    for    enlightenment,    is   an   en 
couraging  indication  of  his  attitude  toward 
knowledge   and   of   his    fear  lest  some  fact 
should  escape  his  eager  mind. 

'•With  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
Tom  resumed  work  at  the  Lowell  school, 
entering  the  next  higher  grade,  and  his gin- 
terest  and  application  have  been  well  sus- 
tained The  same  unfailing  kindness  and 
consideration  which  marked  the  previous 
veai  have  been  continually  shown  by  the 
teachers and principal,  and  to  them  is  due 
n  no  small  measure  Tom's  happiness  in  his 
school  Tife.  He  is  now  passing  through  a 
period  of  foundation  work,  when  much  of 
the  required  study  seems  drudgery,  but  foi 
the  most  part  Tom's  interest  has  been  in 
his  work.  Once  make  a  study  a  living  truth, 
infuse  it  with  your  enthusiasm,  and  Toms 
attention  s  unfailingly  assured.  Over  the 
Thornv  patn  of  fractions  he  has  passed  to 

1  KSof\aUieU  in  "nlarging^is  vocabulary. 

H£"'-a8        mm ?     Ik     work    in   which    one 
^s'^gel^arked  that  he  had  'busi- 

finV«e,ld  To  learn  several  standard  poems. 

couraged  t0. .'  "  "f      tflt;te  for  poetrv  seems 
The.cultivat.o     of  a  tas^e  toi  P       g 

particular       g*^   uphm   work. 

ffifa  vlvid'explanation  of  the  lines- 
\\„„a  nf  exiles  moored  tbeir  bark 
^nbthedwlld  New  England  shore. 


Tom's  token  of  responsiveness  was  the 
question.  'How  big  an  anchor  did  it  1 
to  moor  the  Mayflower?'  But,  on  the  other 
hand  a  word  or  expression  once  C 
bonded  is  not  forgotten,  and  is  often  unex- 
pectedly used.  Asked  to  suggest,  a  suitable 
name  for  a  ship,  he  at  once  gave  "1  he 
Ocean  Eagle,'  a  phrase  treasured  from  the 
poem  he  had  last  learned.  After  his  trip 
by  boat  to  New  York,  Tom  was  anxious  to 
use  the  nautical  terms  acquired  on  that 
occasion.  While  riding  his  wheel  one  day, 
soon  after  his  return,  he  was  endeavoring 
to  Impress  upon  his  companion  his  ability 
to  furnish  all  the  motive  power  necessary 
to  propel  it.  'Do  not  work.'  said  he  ear- 
nestly. 'You  may  be  the  pilot,  but  I  will 
be  the  engine.' 

"A  memorable  event  of  Tom's  life  was 
a  second  visit  to  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Easter  holidays.    Through  the  kindness  of 

0  T.  Taylor,  transportation  by  the  h  all 
River  line' was  again  furnished,  and  a  day 
in  New  York  gave  opportunity  for  a  trip 
to  Central  park  and  the  obelisk,  a  farst 
ride  ou  the  elevated  road,  a  visit  to  the 
aquarium  and  an  acquaintance  w-ith  some 
of  the  buildings.  As  Tom  neared  the  top 
of  one  of  the  23-storied  structures,  he  in- 
quired, 'Does  the  roof  touch  the  sky j 

"The  year's  work  in  history  had  pre- 
pared Tom  for  the  appreciation  and  en- 
iovment  of  some  of  the  historical  places  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  week  spent  there. 
throng1;  the  untiring  interest  and  efforts  of 
his  good  friend.  William  T.  Ellis,  brought 
a  su  cession  of  varying  pleasures.  Doubt- 
less Tom  would  have  counted  as  among  the 
gt  :atest  his  afternoon  at  the  Cramps'  ship- 
yard. Here  his  mechanical  bent  reveled  in 
the  construction  of  the  great  vessels;  and 
his  countless  questions,  such  as  'how  can 
the  ocean  float  such  heavy  ships?'  exhibit- 
ed an  interest  through  which  his  exercise 
for  commencement  day  was  developed. 

"Through  the  medium  of  geography  and 
reading,  Tom  has  traveled  delightedly  in 
many  other  lands,  but  an  actual  journey,  j 
surpassing  anything  which  he  had  ever 
known  or  even  dreamed,  was  entailed  by 
his  vjsit  to  Buffalo  and  the  exposition,  a 
veritable  sojourn  in  wonderland.  The  gov- 
ernment building  was.  perhaps,  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  to  Tom.  Tales  of  the  sea, 
previously  heard,  became  very  real  when 
the  perfect  models  of  lighthouses  and  buoys 
were  his  to  examine.  The  hours  spent  with 
the  coast  survey  and  life-saving  crew  were 
filled  with  absorbing  interest,  and  Tom, 
climbing  into  the  breeches-buoy  for  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  its  use.  imagined 
himself  for  that  short  time  a  shipwrecked 
sailor. 

"Perhaps  no  lesson  among  all  with  which 
Tom  has  struggled  during  this  year  has 
been  harder  to  learn  than  that  of  self-con- 
trol, but  he  has  manfully  hiade  the  effort 
to  conquer  the  quick  temper  which  is  his 
inheritance.  During  a  talk  on  this  subject 
one  day.  a  simile  was  sought  which  would 
appeal  to  Tom,  and  the  one  of  a  horse, 
which  must  be  held  in  check,  lest  it  should 
run  away  with  its  rider,  was  used.  Evi- 
dently impressed  with  the  idea,  Tom  re- 
plied, after  a  moment  of  deep  thought, 
'Yes,  it  might  kill  me.'  Then,  with  sudden 
determination,  he  added,  T  must  hold  it 
tight.'  More  than  once  since  then,  when 
a  flash  of  resentment  threatened,  he  has 
checked  it  with  the  words,  'No,  I  will  hold 
it  tight.' 

"Thus,  step  by  step,  Tom  is  gaining  the 
knowledge  gleaned  from  books  and  also  the 
harder- lessons  in  the  larger  school  of  lit". 
The  old;  familiar  story  of  a  chosen  people, 
guided;  in  spite  of  obstacles  innumerable, 
into  a  promised  country  with  but  the  one 
command.  'Go  forward,   might  be  made  the 

1  parallel  of  Tom's  short  history.  In  those 
early  years  of  oblivion  he  passed  through 
his  wilderness,  and  now  have  come  the  ob- 
stacles. With  the  dawning  of  intelligence 
he  heard  the  words  that  bade  him,  tooj  'go 
forward,'  and  his  whole  nature  answered 
in  glad  responsiveness.  Standing  now  on 
the  border  line,  with  childhood  almost  be- 
hind him,  he  sees  and  dreams  of  a  prom- 
ised land  before  him,  and  longs  to  enter  in 
and  possess  it." 

On  his  return  from  Buffalo.  Tom  went  di- 
rectly to  Wrentham.  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  in  the  family  of  Rev 
William  L.  Brown,  and  treated  as  its 
youngest  member.  There  he  spent  his  sum- 
mer vacation  in  happy  usefulness,  assisting 
his  landlord  in  taking  care  of  the  property, 
making  repairs  on  different  parts  of  the 
house  and  on  the  fences  of  the  farm,  work- 
ing on  the  sloyd  bench  which  was  provided 
for  him  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs 
Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  riding  for  exercise 
and  recreation  on  the  double  bicycle,  which 
was  purchased  for  his  personal  use  by  Mrs 
William  H.  Slocum  of  Jamaica  Plain.  Next 
1  to  the  kindergarten,  Wrentham  is  the  most 
attractive  spot  on  earth  to  Tom.  During 
his  stay  there  lie  has  had  the  valuable  ad- 
vantage of  the  company  and  guidance  of 


his  former  teacher  and  wise  adviser,  Miss 
Laura  A.  Brown.  Prom  the  friend  who 
made  possible  the  trip  to  Buffalo,  to  which 
Tom  often  referred,  Came  additional  bene- 
faction in  the  form  of  a  fine  chesl  of  tools. 
Hardlj  a  day  passed  when  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  unused.  One  Of  the 
of  Tom's  undertakings*  was  the  making  of 
a  small  screen  door  for  an  opening  between 

the  attic  and  shed.  The  inserting  of  a  lock' 
required  aid,  but  after  the  mortise  had  I 
cut,  Tom  completed  the  door  and  hung  it, 
making  the  crack  wasp-proof,  for  well  he 
knew  that  the  attic  was  a  favorite  place 
for  the  wasps'  nests.  Now  the  heated  at- 
mosphere of  the  garret  would  be  cooled, 
while  these  unpleasant. visitors  would  he 
barred  out.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  attic 
was  a  door  opening  into  Tom's  sleeping- 
room,  and  he  liked  io  enter  his  room  by 
way  of  the  stairs  in  the  shed,  rather  than 
using  those  in  the  house.  The  11th  of  Sep- 
tember was  set  as  the  proper  date  for  re- 
moving the  screen  door  and  rchanging  the 
"winter  one,"  as  Tom  called  it,  and  the 
change  was  duly  effected  on  that  day. 

The  little  building  which  he  is  allowed  to 
use  freely  was  again  the  scene  of  many 
hours  of  toil.  Some  of  the  improvements, 
which  he  had  considered  "very  nice"  last 
year,  now  seemed  crude  to  the  more  ma- 
ture mind  of  the  15-years-old  boy,  so  these 
were  removed  or  altered,  according  to  his 
later  ideas.  Not  all  of  his  plans  were  prac- 
ticable, but  he  was  usuaiiy  allowed  to  at- 
tempt the  work,  since  experience  must  be 
his  best  teacher.  One  important  piece  of 
carpentering  was  a  partition  wall  in  the 
already  small  space  of  his  "play-house." 
Tom  labored  hard  and  long  to  make  it  firm 
and  satisfactory,  only  to  find  the  corner 
thus  shut  off  too  small  for  service.  Nothing 
daunted,  Tom  pulled  the  wall  down  and  set 
about  some  new  scheme.  A  wooden  pack- 
ing-box was  nailed  to  the  outside  wall,  and 
a  pipe  therefrom  was  led  into  the  building, 
so  that,  when  the  box  had  been  filled  with 
water.  Tom  might  draw  from  this  tank  to 
wash  his  hands.  A  reserve  box  was  secured 
to  the  top  of  the  roof,  with  pulleys  ar- 
ranged for  drawing  up  the  pails  of  water 
needed  to  supply  it.  Tom  wanted  a  faucet 
for  his  pipe,  but  he  soon  contrived  a  sim- 
ple, but  effective,  means  of  checking  the 
flow  of  water  at  will.  This  was  a  cork,  with 
a  wire  attached,  w7hieh  was  led  through 
the  pipe  and  terminated  in  a  spring,  inside 
the  box. 

Tom's  plans  were  laid  for  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, but  as  school-time  approached,  it  be- 
came evident  that  his  calculations  were 
correct,  for  his  work  and  vacation  ended 
together.  Everything  about  the  little  build- 
ing was  put  in  good  order  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  holidays  were  over,  and  Tom 
brought  two  baskets,  piled  high  with  chips, 
into  the  shed,  asking  anxiously  if  he  had 
cleared  them  all  away  from  the  play-house 
and  from  the  ground  outside. 

Tom's  time  was  not  all  spent  in  seeking 
his  own  pleasure.  He  was  often  called  upon 
to  render  such  services  as  a  strong,  willing 
boy  of  his  age  is  capable  of  doing,  and  as 
he  has  done  formerly — he  housed  a  large 
pile  of  wood.  Twice  he  picked  a  pailful  of 
blueberries  and  gave  them  to  a  dear  friend. 
Every  day.  for  a  time  lasting  from  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  two  hours,  Tom  studied, 
practicing  reading  or  writing,  or  working 
with  his  type-slate.  Sometimes  the  period 
was  prolonged  by  his  own  desire,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  correct  some  sum  or  com- 
plete some  other  lesson.  Thus  he  returned 
to  school  strong  in  body  and  active  in 
mind,  ready,  as  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "to 
study  hard  to  become  a  wise  man." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  stating  that, 
so  far  as  achievement  of  results  is  con- 
cerned, Tom's  record  surpasses  that  of 
all  other  pei-sons  of  his  condition. 
It  bears  convincing  testimony  to  the  re- 
markable development  of  his  intellectual 
and  moral  powers,  the  steadily  growing 
amiability  of  his  disposition  and  the  con- 
stant gaining  of  his  character  both  in 
strength  and  sweetness.  Marvelous  success 
has  crowned  the  earnest  efforts,  which 
have  been  put  forth  to  arouse  and  stimu- 
late his  mental  faculties  and  to  raise  him 
from  the  depths  of  lethargy  to  the  higher 
rounds  of  the  ladder  of  human  intelligence. 
In  saying  that  this  wonderful  work  could 
nowhere  else  be  so  well  done  as  it  has  been 
at  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in  Jamai- 
ca Plain,  we  claim  no  more  credit  for  the 
little  institution  than  the  facts  in  the  case 
show  to  be  its  due.  If  the  unfortunate 
child  had  not  been  received  here,  he  wrould 
have  been  sent  to  an  almshouse  and  he' 
would  have  been  there  to-day  leading  the 
miserable  existence  of  an  animal.  The 
school  for  the  blind  in  Pittsburg,  which  is 
not  very  far  from  his  native  town,  was  not 
able  to  do  the  least  thing  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  his  sad  condition.  The  greater 
part  of  the  money  needed  for  the  support 
and  education  of  Tom  tias  been  raised  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns  among 
the  friends  of  the  kindergarten. 
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Feeling  that  a  surer  and  more  permanent 
source  of  income  than  that  supplied  by  an- 
nual subscriptions  ought  to  be  procured  for 
the  dear  boy,  while  the  intelligent  and  well- 
to-do  members  of  our  community  are  still 
manifesting  both  a  profound  interest  in  him 
and  his  work  and  a  disposition  to  lend  him 
a  helping  hand,  we  have  decided  to  take  im- 
mediate action  for  the  accomplishment  of 
(his  end.  Hence  a  movement  has  been  in- 
augurated to  raise  a  fund,  which  shall  be 
large  enough  to  yield  an  annual  interest 
of  $500  at  least,  with  the  distinct  and  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  only  the  net  in- 
come of  this  fund  is  to  be  given  to  Tom  so 
long  as  he  is  not  provided  for  in  any  other, 
way  and  is  unable  to  earn  his  living.  At 
his  death,  or  when  he  ceases  to  be  in  need 
of  this  assistance,-  the  income  of  this  fund 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  some  child,  who  is  both  blind  and 
deaf,  and  for  whom  is  no  provision  made 
either  by  the  state  or  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  total  amount  of  money  con- 
tributed for  this  purpose  during  the  past 
year  is  .$2356. 

We   are   exceedingly  glad   to  state  that 
Mrs    "William    McCracken,     Jr..     and     the 
For    Others    circle    of    King's    Daughters, 
of   Pittsburg.    Pa.,   have  shown   an    active 
interest  in   this   movement.     Through    the 
efforts  of  these  kind  women  there  was  giv- 
en last  spring  an  excellent  musical  enter- 
tainment for  Tom's  benefit.    This  was  pat- 
ronized by  the  leading  people  of  the  city 
and    proved    highly    successful    both    in    a  j 
financial    and    in    a    social    point    of   view. 
"When  it  was  announced  by  the  newspapers  j 
that    a    good    sum    of    money    had    been  ' 
realized  for  the  unfortunate  boy,  everybody  i 
rejoiced  at  the  results  of  the  concert.  The  I 
only  unhappy  man  in  the  community  was  i 
the  superintendent   of   the  Western   Perm-  I 
svlvania  school  for  the  blind,  H.  B.  Jacobs.  \ 
He   was  highly  displeased  with   what  has  ! 
hem  accomplished  by  a  society  of  benevol- 
ent women   in   behalf  of  an   afflicted  child, 
and  spoke  in  a  most  unseemly  way  against 
ir.    His  utterances,  published  in  the  Pitts- 
burp   Dispatch,   and   copied   extensively  by 
the  daily   papers  of  Boston,  gave  the  im- 
da»i  that  the  trustees  of  his  institution 
were   thinking  of  taking   Tom    away   from 
j  us.      We   seize   this    opportunity   to     state  , 

most  emphatically  that  Tom  came  to  us,  not 
from  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Pittsburg 
—he  never  was  inside  of  it,— but  from  the 
Alleghany  hospital.  The  arrangements  for 
his  admission  to  the  kindergarten  were 
made  by  the  late  William  McGreery,  then 

ident  of  the  board  of  trustees  of,  the 
hospital,  and  by  the  writer  of  this  account, 
there  was  no  promise  nor  agreement  of 
any  kind  to  send  him  back  to  Pittsburg;  nor 
have  we  at  a  later  period  nor  under  any  cir- 
cumstances made  an  avowal  to  this  effect. 
All  statements  to  the  contrary  are  abso- 
lutely false.  The  dear  boy  is  perfectly  con- 
tented and  happy  under  our  care.  He  is 
pursuing  a  regular  course  of  training  with 
remarkable  success,  and  we  mean  to  keep 
him  with  us  until  he  is  through  with  it. 
We  appeal  most  earnestly  to  the  public  in 

ral  and  to  Tom's  loyal  friends  and 
benefactors  in  particular,  asking  them  for 
gifts  toward  this  permanent  fund,  as  well 
as  for  a  sufficient  number  of  annual  sub- 
scriptions to  pay  his  current  expenses,  and 
wo  fervently  hope  that  mis  request  will 
I  with  a  favorable  response. 


WEDNESDAY.    FEBRUARY    5.    1902 

Appointed  I»y  Governor  Crane 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council 
today  the  governor  nominated  F.  A.  Tirrell 
of  Quincy,  master  in  chancery;  S.  M.  Child 
of  Boston,  public  administrator;  F.  B. 
Hitch  of  New  Bedford,  public  warehouse 
man;  II.  N.  Aiken  of  Worcester,  assistant 
clerk  of  courts,  to  be  a  commissioner  to 
qualify  civil  officers;  W.  L.  Richardson  of 
Boston,  M.  O.  Adams  of  Boston,  N.  P. 
Hallowell  of  Medford  and  F.  W.  Hunnewe.il 
of  Wellesley,  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind. 
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Radcliffe  Girls  Will  Give  Unique  Present  to  Heleji 

Keller 


Helen  Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  stu- 
dent at  Radcliffe  College,  is  soon  to  re- 
ceive a  unique  token  of  the  esteem  in 
which  she  is  held  by  hfer  fellow-students. 

The  young  iadies  at  that  institution  are 
rising  a  purse  with  which  to  purchase 
sir  Thomas  a  big,  handsome  St.  Ber- 
nard do  ™  which  will  he  presented  to  Miss 
Keller.      Sir    Thomas      is      the_wlnner_of 


numerous  blue  ribbons.  account 

The  dog  is  to  be  purchased  on  accouni 
of  the  remarkable  attachment  he  showea 
ror^Keller  while  she  was .paying  the 
Newton  Kennels,  where  Sir  Thomas  lives, 

V^alTofV  money  has  been  sub- 
scribed* Ui«  '"tended  to  keep  the  inten- 
tion  of  the  gift  a  secret  from  Miss  K.euer 
until   the   dog  has  been_pwhMed. 
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SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    8.    1902 


POR  HELEN  KELLER.    {  HELEN  KELLERJJIVEN  A  DOG 


Radcliffe  Girls  to  Give  Her 
Prize  St.  Bernard. 


BOSTON,  Feb  5.— Helen  Heller,  the 
blind  and  deaf  student  at  Radcliffe  col- 
lege, is  soon  to  receive  a  unique  token 
of  the  esteem  in  which  she  is  held  by 
her   fellow-students. 

The  young  ladies  at  that  institution 
are  raising  a  purse  with  which  to  pur- 
chaseS  Thomas,  a  big,  handsome  St 
Bernard  dog,  which  will  be  presented 
to  Mis*  Keller.  Sir  Thomas  is  the  win- 
ner of  numerous  blue  ribbons. 

The  dog  is  to  be  purchased  on  account 
of  the  remarkable  attachment  he 
showed  for  Miss  Keller  while  she  was 
Paying  the  Newton  kennels  where  sir 
Thomas  lives,  a  visit,  recently. 

Nearly  all  of  the  money  has  been  sub- 
scribed.    It  is  intended  to  keep  the  In- 
lent  ion  of  ,the  gift  a  secret  from  Miss 
'Keller    until    the    dog    has    been  pur- 
I  chased.  - 


BflatQxJtei 


GOVERNOR'S    NOMINATIONS. 

The  governor  has  nominated  F.  A.  Tir- 
rell. Quincy,  master  in  chancery;  S.  M. 
Child  Boston,  public  adm.;  F.  B.  Hitch, 
New  Bedford,  public  warehouseman;  tt. 
N  <Mk"=>n,  Worcester,  asst.  clerk  ot  courts, 
to'  be  a  commissioner  to  qualify  civil  of- 
ficers- W.  L.  Richardson.  Boston,  M.  O. 
Adams.  Boston,  N.  P.  Hallowell,  Medford, 
and  F  W.  Hunnewell.  Wellesley.  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Inst,  for  the  Blind. 


. 
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LIST    OF    REAPPOINTMENTS 

Made  by  Gov  Crane  at  Meeting  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  coun- 
cil today,  Gov  Crane  made  the  follow- 
ing reappointments:  William  S.  Bigelow 
and  David  P.  Kimball  of  Boston,  Henry 
S.  Howe  of  Brookline  and  John  M.  Har- 
low of  Woburn,  trustees  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts general  hospital;  William  L. 
Richardson  of  Boston.  N.  P.  Hallowe  I 
of  Medford  and  Francis  W.  Hunnewell 
of  Wellesley,  trustees  of  Perkins  insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  school  for  the 
blind. 


Boston  Terrier  from  Radcliffe 

Classmates 

Many   Friends     at   the    Presentation 
Exercises 


Which  Took  Place  in  Boston  This 

Morning 


Dog    and 


Mistress    Were 
Friends 


Already    Good 


Miss  Helen  Keller  was  given  a  pleasant 
surprise  today,  which  came  in  the  nature 
of  a  reward  after  the  long  mid-year  ex- 
aminations. At  ten  o'clock  this  morning, 
in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  Varnum  Mott  at 
Hotel  Pelham,  some  friends  in  Miss  Keller  s 
class  at  Radcliffe  presented  her  with  a 
valuable  Boston  terrier,  Sir  Thomas.  The 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  Miss  Edith 
Sherman  of  403  Commonwealth  avenuejuid 
Miss  Lillian  Cutten  of  Roxbury,  both  of 
the  sophomore  class. 

The  story  of  the  gift  began  last  summer 
when  Miss   Keller's  spaniel  Dixie   was  run 
over  by  the  cars  in  Cambridge.     Dixie  had 
come  from  Dr.  Motfs  "Presto  Kennels     at 
Newton,    whence    hails    the    Boston    terrier 
Lord  Derbv,  winner  of  three  first  and  four 
special    prizes    at     the      recent    Providence 
bench    show.     When   Miss    Keller    and    her 
companion,    Miss    Sullivan,    who    were    in 
Nova       Scotia      at      the       time       of       the 
accident,       returned       in       the       fall    they 
went      out      to      the      kennels      again    to 
look   for   another   spaniel.      They    were    ac- 
companied  by   Miss   Cutten,   Miss   Sherman 
and  her  father.     After  Dr.  Mott  had  shown 
them    his    spaniels    he    said,    "Now    let    me 
show  you  the  real  dogs— my  prize  fellows," 
and    he    led    them    to    the    Boston    terriers. 
Among  them   was   Sir   Thomas— large,    fine 
bred,    of    famous    stock,    perfectly    marked 
and   every   inch    a  thoroughbred. 

"He  is  an  independent  little  fellow,"  said 
Dr.    Mott,    "and  never  makes   friends   with 

anybody." 

Just  then  Miss  Keller  bent  over  the  fence 
and  touched  Sir  Thomas.  He  put  up  his 
paws  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  inclosure. 
There  was  no  holding  him.  He  had  found 
a  friend  for  once  at  least.  When  Dr.  Mott 
let  him  out  he  made  a  dash  for  Miss  Keller, 
rubbed  his  no3e  on  her  skirt,  and  when  she 
knelt  down  put  his  chin  on  her  knee.  Dr. 
Mott  tried  to  tempt  him  away  by  calling 
him  for  a  run  in  the  open  and  by  offering 
him  dog-biscuit,  but  Sir  Thomas  would  not 
budge.  It  was  finally  necessary  for  the 
party  to  leave  the  room  In  order  to  get  him 
back  into  his  kennel.  This  natural  sympa- 
thy between  Miss  Keller  and  the  dog  set 
her  friends  to  thinking. 

The  result  was  a  number  of  notices 
tacked  up  on  Radcliffe  bulletin  boards,  call- 
ing for  a  subscription.  It  happened  that 
.Miss  Sherman  and  Miss  Cutten  were  plan- 
ning this  surprise  for  Miss  Keller  and  do- 
nations were  sent  to  them  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, from  Providence,  from  the  South,  from 
aJll  over  the  country— wherever  Miss  Keller 


ends  Interested  in  her  happiness. 
Through  these  and  through  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  Miss  Sherman,  Miss  Cutten  and 
Mr.  Clarke,  Sir  Thomas  was  purchased. 
Dr.  Mott  had  his  share  in  the  gift,  too, 
for  he  let  the  dog  go  at  less  than  his  worth. 
The  donors  waited  until  the  examinations 
were  over  before  making  the  presentation. 

These  examinations  ended  yesterday,  and 
those  who  had  subscribed  for  the  dog  wero 
invited  to  Dr.  Mott's  office  this  morning. 
Nearly  twenty  of  them  were  present  when 
Miss  Keller  arrived  with  Miss  Sullivan, 
whose  joy  at  the  pleasure  in  store  for  Helen 
was  not  to  be  concealed.  A  few  minutes 
later  a  murmur  of  admiration  passed 
around  the  room.  Sir  Thomas  was  led  in 
on  a  leash.  Miss  Sullivan  escorted  Miss 
Keller  into  the  centre  of  the  circle  of 
friends,  and  Miss  Sherman  stepped  forward 
with  Sir  Thomas  at  her  feet. 

"It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure,"  said  she, 
"to  offer  you  Sir  Thomas  with  love  from 
your  many  friends.  We  know  that  your 
dear  companion  (Miss  Sullivan)  will  not  be 
envious  of  your  affection  for  your  dog  or 
of  the  dog's  love  for  you."  At  these  words 
Sir  Thomas,  as  if  he  understood  what  Miss 
Sherman  was  saying,  put  his  paws  caress- 
ingly upon  Miss  Keller's  lap. 

Miss  Keller  was  kneeling  beside  the  dog 
fondling  and  petting  him. 

"Is  it  really  mine?"  she  said,  her  voice 
trembling  with  emotion.  Then  she  rose, 
and  holding  Miss  Sherman's  hand,  cried 
with  the  pleasure  of  a  child.  "Oh,  I  am  so 
happy."  The  next  moment  she  was  on  her 
knees  again  stroking  her  pet.  "It  is  Sir 
Thomas,"  she  kept  repeating.  Then  she 
asked  for  Miss  Cutten  to  come  to  her,  too, 
and  standing  with  her  three  friends,  Miss 
Sullivan,  Miss  Sherman  and  Miss  Cutten, 
she  told  those  present  what  she  felt. 

She  spoke  rapidly,  as  is  her  custom — un- 
intelligibly to  those  unused  to  her— but  Miss 
Sullivan  repeated  her  words,  phrase  by 
phrase.  They  came  from  the  fulness  of  her 
heart,  in  the  pure  English  and  with  the 
perfect  aptness  of  expression  that  are  so 
natural  to  her. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  dear  friends,  for 
the  happiness  you  have  given  me.  It  is  a3 
great  as  it  is  unexpected.  I  shall  love  the 
dog,  but  even  more  your  kindness.  I 
thank  you  all  so  much,  and  I  thank  you, 
too.  Dr.  Mott." 

She  knelt  down  again  by  the  dog,  who, 
with  esrs  erect  and  back  bristling,  was  look- 
ing defiance  at  bis  own  reflection  in  the 
polished  door  of  the  office  safe.  Then  Mr. 
Sherman  remarked  that  he  had  an  an- 
nouncement to  make,  and  read  the  follow- 
ing note: 

"Dear  Miss  Keller— Having  heard  that 
some  of  your  friends  have  decided  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  Boston  terrier,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  offering  for  your  acceptance  the 
accompanying  blue-ribbon  collar.  Yours 
very  truly.  H.  M.  Harding  &  Co." 

Mr.  Harding,  who  was  present,  himself 
gave  Miss  Keller  the  collar.  She  felt  it, 
exclaiming  with  delight:  "Is  n't  it  a  beau- 
ty," and  then  reached  down  to  put  it  on  her 
dog's  neck.  Then  all  present  gathered 
about  Miss  Keller,  and  w?re  given  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  her  and  Sir  Thomas  together. 
Later  the  dog  and  mistress,  so  happily  re- 
united after  their  chance  meeting  last  fall, 
were  photographed  together  at  Mrs.  Emily 
Stokes's. 

Miss  Keller  is  in  very  good  health  con- 
sidering the  strain  of  the  midyear  examina- 
tions. These  are  naturally  more  of  an  or- 
deal for  Miss  Keller  than  for  other  stu- 
dents. She  uses  a  typewriter  entirely  for 
her  examination  room  work. 


TUESDAY.    FEBRUARY    11.    1002 
ELIND    CHILDREN   WILL   CELEBRATE 

By  Will  of  S.  J.  Blaisdell,  a  Former  Stu- 
dent of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Each  Child  Receives  a  Dollar  for  Spend- 
ing Money  Tomorrow 

Nowhere  in  the  country  will  Lincoln's 
Birthday  be  celebrated  in  the  same  way  as 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston  where  the  provisions  of  the 
Blaisdell  legacy  go  into  effect  for  the  first 
time  tomorrow.  Each  child  will  be  given  a 
dollar,  to  spend  as  he  may  choose  in  cele- 
brating the  day. 


S.  J.  Blaisdell,  who  left  the  fund  for  this 
purpose,  entered  the  institution  as  a  pupil 
In  1849.  During  a  long  life  after  he  left 
the  school,  by  economy  and  frugality,  he 
accumulated  a  property  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  On  his  death  last  November  he 
left  the  whole  amount,  save  for  a  bequest 
to  an  old  nurse,  to  establish  this  fund  at 
the  institution.  His  expressed  wish  was 
that  the  children  should  remember  Lincoln, 
who  saved  the  Union,  and  keep  his  memory 
green. 

This  morning  F.  H.  Kllbourne,  a  Boston 
business  man  and  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
fund,  took  to  South  Boston  $245— one  dol- 
lar for  each  child  enrolled  in  the  school. 
Under  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  from 
the  teachers,  they  may  spend  it  for  food, 
or  clothing,  or  anything  that  they  desire. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB  12,  1902 


BLIND  PEOPLE  READERS. 


Circulating  Library  at  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


felonies  Are  Sent  to  all  Parts  of  the 
United  States. 


Expense  of   Transportation  in    Some 
Instances  is  Considerable. 


There  is  one  circulating-  library  in 
Boston  which  sends  its  volumes  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Blind  men 
and  women  are  the  readers.  They  feel 
out  words  and  sentences,  full  stops 
and  short  pauses,  smile  when  deft  fin- 
gers glide  Into  the  merriment  of  a  joke, 
or  show  by  facial  expression  the  emo- 
tion loosed  by  coming  in  touch  with 
something  sad. 

This  library  is  at  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution in  South  Boston.  It  contains 
12.821  volumes  in  the  different  sorts  of 
types  invented  for  finger  reading,  and 
the  rules  are  that  any  blind  person  may 
take  out  a  book  by  the  payment  of  the 
transportation  charges.  Those  within 
the  state's  confines  who  cannot  see 
And  who  wish  to  read  may  call  upon 
the  state  to  aid  them,  and  they  do  not 
entreat  in  vain  who  ask  the  state  to 
do  so. 

'Tis  the  law,  and  the  state  legislature 
makes  annual  appropriations  for  the 
purpose,  to  provide  instruction  for  adult 
blind.  This  is  given  at  their  homes, 
several  competent  instructors  being  em- 
ployed to  travel  from  place  to  place 
teaching  the  blind  the  cunning  of  finger 
reading. 

The  12.821  volumes  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution library  does  not  mean  so  many 
different  works.  Embossed  letters  are 
large  and  require  much  room,  so  that 
worKs  complete  in  a  single  volume  of 
ordinary  type  require  numerous  volumes 
when  printed  for  the  blind.  Take  the 
Bible,  for  example.  One  volume  suffices 
for  all  Its  books  in  ordinary  type,  but 
eight  volumes  are  filled  when  its  text 
Is  printed  in  the  raised  roman  letters  for 
finger  reading,  and  25  or  more  when 
printed  in  what  is  known  as  the  braille 
type  and  64  when  printed  in  moon  typo. 

About  500  books  are  taken  from  this 
library  annually  by  the  adult  blind  in 
this  state,  and  100  more  by  the  blind 
living  outside  Massachusetts.  The  grad- 
uates of  the  Perkins  institution  keep  in 
touch  with  the  library,  and  no  negative 
reply  Is  ever  given  to  an  application 
sent  for  reading. 

Blind  people  find  their  reading  rather 
expensive,  as  the  volumes  are  bulky 
and  the  postage  in  consequence  consid- 
erable. The  government  might  author- 
ize the  transmission  of  such  literature 
to  blind  persons  free  of  cost.  The  Ca- 
nadian parliament  enacted  such  a  law 
in  1898.  To  show  what  such  free  trans- 
portation would  mean  to  a  poor  blind 
person:  The  Bible  is  a  much-read 
book  among  the  blind,  but  to  obtain  and 
return  the  braille  edition  of  25  volumes 
means  a  cost  of  more  than  $5. 

There  are  many  blind  persons  in  Mas- 
sachusetts who,  because  of  lack  of  train- 
ing, are  bevond  the  reach  of  the  Per- 
kins institution  library,  but  those  inter- 
ested in  the  uplifting  of  these  unfortu- 
nates are  encouraged  by  the  progress 
of  home  teaching  instituted  a  few  years 
ago. 


From  the  librarians  It  was  learned 
that  the  most  read  of  all  the  books  in 
the  library  was  the  Bible.  Novels  are 
seldom  put  Into  the  embossed  type  for 
the  sightless,  as  this  kind  of  printing  is 
very  expensive,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  selection.  Only  the  stand- 
ard, classical  works  In  fiction  are  pre- 
pared for  blind  readers.  History  and 
biography  are  much-read  subjects. 

The  celebration  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
|  at   the   Perkins   institution   and    kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  of  a  happy  char- 
|  acter.     By    the    will    of    the    late    S.    J. 
!  Blaisdell.    a     former    graduate    of    the 
school,    each    pupil    receives    $1,    to    be 
spent  as  he  may  choose  in  celebratimr 
the  day.  & 

• 
*    * 

And  may  the  memory  of  Lincoln  be 
kept  forever  green! 

BUD  BRIER. 


TON  HERALD. 
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BRIGHT,   NEW    DOLLAR   BILL, 


Unique  Memento  of  Lincoln  Day  for 
'Blind   Pupils. 

Lincoln's  birthday  was  observed  in  a 
unique  manner  at  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  yesterday, 
for,  through  the  patriotism  of  the  late 
S.  J.  Blaisdell,  a  former  pupil,  each  stu- 
dent received  from  his  will,  for  the  first 
time,  a  bright,  new  $1  bill. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  through  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Perkins  institution  was 
enabled  to  educate  himself,  and,  leav- 
ing the  institution,  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful business  career.  He  died  last 
November,  and  in  his  will  ordered  that 
each  pupil  should  receive  a  dollar  on 
Lincoln's   birthday  each   year. 

BOSTON    DALLY 


ADVERTISER, 
FEBRUARY    13,    1902. 


FOR  NECESSARIES  ONLY. 


£lii1<lreii  at  Pel*  kins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  Cannot  Buy  Candy  With 
That    Dollar  Gift. 

Every  child  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
tor  the  Blind  has  received  a  crisp  $1  bill. 

There  were  244  of  them,  and  the  pres- 
entation was  made  by  D.  A.  Reardon, 
fine  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  S.  J. 
Blaisdell,  through  whose  generosity  the 
fund  was  established. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  who  had  long  been  a 
pupil  in  the  school,  having,  as  he  often 
said,  seen  many  a  day  when  he  did  not 
have  a  cent  to  his  name,  desired  that 
those  following  after  him  might  at  least 
cnee  a  year  feel  the  jingle  of  money  in 
their  pockets: 

The  dollar  is  unconditionally  the  prop- 
erty of  the  youngster,  and  each  one  will 
be  allowed  to  keep  it  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session, but  there  is  a  string  to  it. 

Sec.  Anagnos,  when  asked  if  each  one 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  it  as  he  or 
she  chose,  hesitated:  — 

"To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, however,  that  the  children  should 
spend  it  wisely,  and  so  we  shall  see  that 
they  do." 

"That   does  not  mean  that  they  may  j 
buj  candy  with  it  as  most  of  them  prob- 
ably would?" 

"No.     They   will   spend    it     for     their  | 
needs." 

The  will  provides  that  another  dona- 
tion of  $1  shall  be  made  on  July  3.  pro- 
vided the  executors  think  it  wise. 

The  alternative  is  that  it  shall  be 
saved  towards  a  gift  of  $10  to  be  made 
to  each  child  upon  his  or  her  graduation 
from   the  school. 

P.  H.  Kilborne,  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  late  S.  J.  Blaisdell,  who 
left    the    fund    for    the    benefit     of      the 
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children  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  seen  in  regard  to  what  use 
ho  thought  Mr.  Blaisdell  intended  to  be 
made  of- the  dollar  given  them. 

'To  be  spent  as  each  once  chose,"  he 
answered.  „  &.* 

"For  necessaries?" 

"For  anything  reasonable.  Of  course 
the  officers  of  the  institution  will  have 
a  care  that  the  children  do  not  foolishly 
make  themselves  ill. 

They  may  even  advise  them  to  save 
ii  or  spend  it  wisely,  but  they  will  not 
demand  that  they  do." 

Then  the  officers  will  not  buy  stock- 
ing, etc.,  with  it?" 

Xot  at  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  by  Sat- 
urday night  half  the  older  children  have 
left  a  cent  of  their  gift." 

The  will  itself  makes  no  provision  as 
to  how  the  money  shall  be  spent.  It 
i,*  simoly  given  to  the  children  outright.  | 


A' 


The  Radcliffe  girls  are  raising  $100 
towards  buying  Sir  Thomas,  a  high- 
bred spaniel,  for  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  famous  blind  girl.  As  she  counts 
so  much  on  a  dog  connpanien  in  her 
walks,  the  money  is  coming  very  easy. 

• - 


Colonel  Norwood  P.  Hallowell  has 
been  appointed  by  Governor  Crane,  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Annie  French  Blake  gave  a 
farewell  party  at  her  home  Tuesday 
evening,  in  honor  of  her  guest.  Miss 
Lillian  Page,  of  New  York.  A  large 
number  ot  guests  were  present. 


From 


Date 


Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  girl,  is  to  have  another 
dog,  "Sir  Thomas,"  a  large,  handsome, 
finely  pedigreed  fellow,  two  years  of 
age,  to  take  the  place  of  her  dead 
spaniel.  Miss  Keller  has  frequently 
visited  him  at  the  kennels  at  Newton 
and  she  and  Sir  Thomas  have  become 
great  friends.  His  master  refused  $125 
for  him  a  while  ago,  but  he  will  sell  him 
for  an  even  $100  if  he  is  to  go  to  Miss 
Keller.  Radcliffe  girls  have  secured  an 
option  on  him  at  this  price,  and  have 
secured  nearly  enough  contributions  to 
purchase  Sir  Thomas  for  their  friend. 
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,  WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY   12,  1902^ 

A  STRING  TO  THE 

CHILDREN'S  DOLLARS. 


Every  child  in  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  received  a  crisp  $1  bill. 

There  were  244  of  them,  and  the  pres- 
entation was  made  by  D.  A.  Reardon, 
one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  S.  JT 
Blaisdell,  through  whose  generosity  the 
fund  was  established. 

Mr.  Blaisdell,  who  had  long  been  a 
pupil  in  the  school,  having,  as  he  often 
said,  seen  many  a  day  when  he  did  not 
have  a  cent  to  his  .name,  desired  that 
those  following  after  him  might  at  least 
once  a  year  feel  the  jingle  of  money  in 
their  pockets. 

The  dollar  is  unconditionally  the  prop- 
erty of  the  youngster,  and  each  One  will 
be  allowed  to  keep  it  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session, but  there  is  a  string  to  it. 

Sec.  Anagnos,  when  asked  if  each  one 
would  be  allowed  to  spend  it  as  he  or 
she  chose,  hesitated: — 

"To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  tes- 
tator, however,  that  the  children  should 
spend  it  wisely,  and  so  we  shall  see  that 
they  do." 

"That  does  not  mean  that  they  may 
buy  candy  with  it  as  most  of  them  prob- 
ably would?" 

"No.  They  will  spend  it  for  their 
needs." 

The  will  provides  that  another  dona- 
tion of  $1  shall  be  made  on  July  3,  pro- 


vided the  executors  think  it  wise. 

The  alternative  is  that  it  shall  be 
saved  towards  a  gift  of  $10  to  be  made 
to  each  child  upon  his  or  her  graduation 
from  the  school. 

MR.  BLAISDELL'S  INTENTION. 

P.  H.  Kilborne,  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  the  late  S.  J.  Blaisdell,  who 
left  the  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  seen  in  regard  to  what  use 
he  thought  Mr.  Blaisdell  intended  to  be 
made  of  the  dollar  given  them. 

"To  be  spent  as  each  once  chose,"  he 
answered. 

"For  necessaries?" 

"For  anything  reasonable.  Of  course 
the  officers  of  the  institution  will  have 
a  care  that  the  children  do  not  foolishly 
make  themselves  ill. 

"They  may  even  advise  them  to  save 
it  or  spend  it  wisely,  but  they  will  not 
demand  that  they  do." 

•'Then  the  officers  will  not  buy  stock- 
ing, etc.,  with  it?" 

"Not  at  all.  It  is  doubtful  if  by  Sat- 
urday night  half  the  older  children  have 
left  a  cent  of  their  gift." 
j  The  will  itself  makes  no.  provision  as 
to  how  the  money  shall  be  spertt.  It 
is  simply  given  to  the  children  outright. 
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If  you  have   any  more  like   her  to 
spare,  send  them  along. 

Heleu  Keller  no  longer  stands  alone  as 
example  of  what  a  deaf-blind  person  can  do: 
"According  to  the  Scientific  American, 
young  Orris  Benson,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  rival  of  Heleu  Keller  has  recently 
heard  spoken  wordr,  and  by  a  purely  mechan- 
ical process  has  also  been  taught  to  speak 
many  words  and  even  sentences  intel- 
ligently.—  Wisconsin  Times, 
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Washington's  Birthday  will  be  celebrated 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  by 
attractive  entertainments  given  by  the 
pupils  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  play  of  Undine 
will  be  well  presented  by  the  girls,  and  the 
performance  will  be  followed  by  gymnastic 
exercises  by  the  boys.  At  three  o'clock  a 
musical  entertainment  will  be  offered  by 
the  boys,  among  whom  Thomas  Stringer 
will  appear  in  the  recitation  of  The  Idle 
Boy,  by  Hawthorne. 
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ESTABLISHED  1795.       FEB.  15,  1902. 
The  pupils  of    the    Perkins    Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  be     prepared  to    entertain  their 
friends  as  usual   ou    Washington's    Birthday 
by  the  presentation  of    interesting   esterases, 
eiven  in  behalf  of   the    kindergarten    depart- 
ment.   The  play  "Undine"   will  be    rendered 
by  the  eirls  at    eleven    o'clock,  and    at   three 
o'clock  a  musical    programme  will  be    played 
bv    the    boys.    Gymnastic    exercises    and    a 
recitation  by  Thomas   Stringer    will    be    par- 
ticularly enjoyable  features.    No    efforts    are 
being  spared  by    toe   young    people   to  make 
each  affair  a  success.  J 

Boston  Times 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  FEBRUARY  1 6,  1902. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  their  friends 
as  usual  on  Washington's  birthday  by  the  pre- 
|  sentation  of  interesting  exercises,  given   in  be- 
i  half  of  the  kindergarten  department.    The  play, 
'  "Undine,"  will  be  rendered  by  the  girls  at  11 
o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock  a  musical  programme 
will  be'  played   by  the  boys.    Gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  a  recitation  by  Thomas  Stringer  will 
be  particularly  enjoyable  features.    No_  efforts 
audience.    Between  the  din  occasioned  by  clap- 
ping, pounding  and  whistling  on  one  side,  and 
the  sawing  of  the  fiddles,  the  screeching  of  the 
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CRADLE  TO"  UNIVERSITY. 


Xohlc  WorU  of  lVrUJus  Institution 
for  the  Blind  anil  Deaf  and  Dumb— 
Great  Plans  for  the  Fntnrc. 

Never  has  the  Perkins  Institute  at 
So.  Boston  been  doing'  a  greater  work 
than  today,  and  never  have  the  plans 
for  the  future  been  so  far-reaching  In 
the  effort  to  bring-  happiness  and  useful- 
ness into  the  lives  of  the  blind  and' the 
deaf  and  the  dumb. 

Today  the  Perkins  Institution  is  act- 
ually bringing  its  pupils  from  the  cradle 
to.  the  threshold  of  the  university. 

To  train  the  blind  or  the  deaf  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  university  is 
one  of  the  greatest  educational  aspira- 
tions of  the  century,  and  to  accomplish 
this  a  fund  of  $300,000  for  new  buildings 
and  equipment  is  the  plan  for  the  future 
and  in  comparison  with  the  millions 
coining  to  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools,  a  third  of  a  million  is  moderate. 
What  are  practically  two  schools  are 
embodied  in  the  Perkins  Institution,  a 
girls'  department  and  one  for  boys,  kept 
entirely  distinct.  The  co-educational 
idea  exists  only  in  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Anognos  is  the  head  of  both. 

As  in  the  state  at  large,  the  girls  to- 
day easily  outnumber  the  boys,  there 
being  70  boys  and  82  girls.  Of  the  dis- 
tinct class  of  deaf-blind  mutes,  there  are 
four  girls  to  one  boy.  The  boys  live, 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  the  main 
hall,  while  the  girls  enjoy  ideal  home  life 
in  five  cottages,  four  facing  4th  St.,  and 
one  Broadway. 

Between  the  girls'  cottages  and  the 
main  hall  are  the  two  recitation  halls, 
or  school-rooms,  for  the  girls,  music 
room  and  class  room. 

Here  are  separate  teachers  and  separ- 
ate classes  for  boys  and   girls  through- 
out, but  the  courses  are  the  same.   The 
average  age  at  the  institution  is  14  yrs., 
and  the  pupils  graduate  at  about  18. 

The  aim  throughout  is  to  develop  the 
natural  predilections  of  the  pupil,  that 
this  iatter  may  become  a  bread-earning 
source  in  the  world 

Here  is  a- day's  schedule  for  a  boy 
pupil:— 

0.50  a.m.—  Chanel. 

7-8— Breakfast. 

8-9— Class   work. 

1-2 — Dinner. 

2-3--  Literary  classes,  sciences,  languages. 

3-4— Gymnasium,  manual  training,  chair 
seating,   upholstering,  etc. 

5-0— Orchestra    rehearsal. 

0— Tt  a. 

6.30-7. 15 — Reading  by  teachers  in  class 
rooms;   recreation. 

S— Bedtime  for  the  little  fellows. 

9— Bedtime  for  the  big  fellows. 

There  is  practically  the  same  pro- 
gramme for  the  girls,  except  they  have 
a  musical  and  library  from  11  to  12 
o'clock. 

Sunday's  chapel  exercises,  which  in- 
clude scripture  reading,  hymns  and 
Lord's  prayer,  have  an  "extra"  in  an 
organ  voluntary  by  one  of  the  pupils. 
And  Sunday,  too,  chapel  comes  after 
breakfast,  while  weekdays,  as  in  many 
schools,  the  llesh  is  fed  after  the  spirit. 

The  last  10  min.  of  every  recitation 
hour  is  devoted  to  a  recess,  affording  re- 
laxation   to    body    and    mind.      Once    a 


weeK  tnere  is  a  public  exhibition  m  tne 
large  hall,  the  boys  swelling  with  man- 
ly pride  on  the  platform  at  11  o'clock, 
and  the  girls  dropping  demure  courte- 
sies at  12.  The  military  band,  orchestra 
and  choir  rehearse  in  their  own  special 
hours. 

In  fact,  the  Perkins  Institution  gives 
a.  general  broad,  rounded  out  training, 
and  as  the  graded  school  and  academy 
do,  only  at  infinitely  more  pains.  There 
are  opportunities  for  post-graduate 
work.  Every  pupil  is  taught  to  be  an 
independent  man,  to  take  his  part  in  the 
state,  hence  the  manual  training.  Then 
there  is  the  Home  Memorial  Press  wbj 
the  blind  learn  typesetting,  and  print 
books  sent  all  over  the  world. 

All  this  costs.  There  are  about  75 
teachers  and  instructors,  including  the 
kindergarten  and  primary  departments 
at  Jamaica  .Plain,  which  have  an  enroll- 
ment of  82  boys  and  girls.  The  pupils  pay 
no  tuition,  naturally,  and  for  maincen- 
ance  alone  last  year  $73,257  is  necessary, 
the  total  expenses  for  all  demands  be- 
ing about  $130,000.  This  is  inclusive  of 
the  Jamaica  Plain  kindergarten  and  pri- 
mary branches,  which  require  $21,000  for 
maintenance  alone. 

The  outlay  for  each  pupil  last  vear 
was  only  $422.23,  of  which  the  state  pays 
5^02.17.  The  rest  comes  from  the  funds 
of  the  institution  and  private  subscrip- 
tions, which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  this  grand  aim.  The  pu- 
pils are  working  themselves  and  thus 
they  add  a  tidy  sum  to  the'  receipts  by 
their  own   efforts. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  and  crying 
needs  today  is  for  a  girls'  primary  build- 
ing at  Jamaica  Plain.  Tommy  Stringer 
is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
for  the  boys. 

There  are  three  buildings  there,  kin- 
dergartens for  boys  and  girls,  and  a 
primary  building-  for  boys  but  none  for 
girls:  and  there  are  more  girls  for  the 
primary  department  than  boys.  At  least 
$70,000  or  $80,000  is  wanted  for  this  work, 
that  is  a  sum  for  a  building  and  if  pqs- 
sible  an  endowment  fund  whose  income 
shall  support  it.  Thus  far  $10S5  has  been 
contributed.  Girls  have  to  be  turned 
away  now,  and  it  is  at  a  time  when  the 
blind  and  deaf  little  ones  need  guidance 
most.  To  interest  the  afflicted  child  in 
its  very  childhood  is  the  hope  of  every 
teacher,  and  thus  great  are  the  hopes 
for  a  primary  building  for  girls  to  com- 
plete   the    chain    of   education. 

If  the  blind  can  be  reached  young, 
the  training  in  after  years  shows  even 
more   wonderful   results. 

Dr.  Anognos  wants  to  take  the  blind 
from  childhood  and  train  them  for  an 
independent  life,  for  a  university  profes- 
sional   training   if  they   wish. 

Helen  Kellar  in  Radcliffe  and  Neal 
Devlin  at  Boston  College  show  what  has 
been  done,  and  there  are  students  in  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  today  of  great 
promise.  Graduates  of  the  school  are 
today  professional  musicians,  and  one  is 
a  successful  lawyer. 

To  amplify  and  extend  this  work  the 
Perkins  institution  is  laying  plans  today 
for: 

A  permanent  endowment  fund,  whose 
income  shall  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
institution. 

$300,000  for  new  buildings  and  in- 
creased facilities  at  So.  Boston  and  Ja- 
maica Plain. 

An  endowment  fund,  the  income  from 
which  shall  be  at  least  $500  monthly, 
new  called  the  Stringer  fund,  to  main- 
tain a  pupil  until  he  is  self-supporting  in 
his  work. 

A  permanent  endowment  fund  the  in- 
come of  which  shall  be  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  institution. 
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GIVEN  A  TERRIER.         | 

Miss  Helen  Keller  Made  Happy  by  a  Number  of 

Her  Friends  Today. 


I"    corY»'6MT  ay 


MISS    HELEN    KELLER. 


Miss  Helen  Keller  was  today  present- 
ed a  handsome  Boston  terrier. 

The  presentation  took  place  in  the 
office  of  Dr  Mott  in  hotel  Pelham,  Miss 
Edith  Sherman  of  463  Commonwealth 
av  officiating  as  speechmaker. 

The  idea  of  giving-  the  dog  to  Miss 
Keller  originated  with  a  number  of 
Radcliffe  girls  last  October.  Miss  Sher- 
man and  Miss  I^illian  Cutten  of  Rox~ 
bury  have  had  the  matter  in  charge, 
and  It  was  largely  due  to  their  efforts 
that  subscriptions  enough  to  purchase 
the  terrier  were  secured. 

Miss  Keller  had  known  nothing  about 
the  present  intended   for  her  until   sh/; 
was  on  her   way   to   the  hotel   Pelharri 
and  she  was  deeply  move  by  the  kind-" 
ness  of  her  friends. 

When  the  company  was  seated  in  the 
office.  Miss  Sherman  led  the  dog  to  Miss 
Keller's  chair  and  made  a  little  address 
in  which  she  hoped  that  Miss  Keller's 
companion  and  teacher  wouldn't  be 
Jealous  of  the  dog. 

When  Miss  Keller  realized  that  the 
terrier  was  really  meant  for  her,  she 
dropped  to  the  floor  beside  the  animal, 
and,  putting  her  arms  around  him,  cried 
out:  "Is  it  really  mine!  Is  it  really 
mine!"  Then,  in  a  moment,  she  recov- 
ered her  self-possession,  and  springing 
to  her  feet  poured  out  her  thanks  with 
a  simple  eloquence  which  showed  how 
much  she  valued  the  gift.  In  conclusion, 

she  said: 

"Thank  you  so  much,  dear  friends. 
He  will  embody  your  loving  thought 
and  make  me  very  happy." 


Then  Miss  Keller  was  presented  a  very 
handsome  dog  collar,  heavily  mounted 
with  brass,  which  delighted  her  very 
much  But  nothing  could  long  distract 
her  attention  from  the  dog,  and  pres- 
ently she  was  again  stooping  beside  him, 
Passing  her  hands  over  him  and  petting 

hlThe  Boston  terrier  is  associated  with 

a    verv    pretty    romance      M!Sth?kJn- 
flrst  saw   hin/ last  October  at  the  ken 

nels  in  Newton,   whither  she  had  gone 
in    the    company    of    several    Radcliffe 
girls.    The  dog's  name  is  Sir  Thomas  (a 
namesake  of  Sir  Thomas  Upton).   When 
he  was  released  from   the   kennels  the 
Wis  were  warned    that,  while  he  was 
i /e-y  gentle,  he  would  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  strangers.    Sir  Thomas,  how- 
ever,    it    seemed,    .thought    otherwise. 
When    freed,    he    stood    looking    at    the 
girls  for  a  moment,   and  then,    singling 
out  Miss  Keller,  walked  deliberately  up 
to   her  and  laid  his  head  on  her   knee. 
He   knew   he   had   found    a  friend,    and 
nothing  would  entice  him  away.  • 

As   an   experiment   the   owner   of   the 
kennels    whistled    to    the   dog,    but    the 
latter  would  not  budge.    Then  Sir  Thom- 
as was  tempted  with  a  piece  of  do?  bis- 
cuit   but  refused  to  notice  it.     Dogs  al- 
ways   love    a    romp,    and    Sir    Thomas* 
owner  opened   the  door  of  the  kennels 
!  and  offered  to  take  the  animal  out  for  a 
|  run.     It   was  all   in   vain.     Sir   Thomas 
had   found  a  friend   and  would  not  de- 
sert   her.     It    was    finally    necessary    to 
take  the  dog  away  from  Miss  Kel'.cr  by 
force. 


Keller  has  never  forgotten  the 
curious  affection  manifested  for  her  by 
the  terrier,  and  she  has  frequently  ex- 
pressed the  wish  to  own  him,  but  with- 
out any  expectation  that  her  desire 
would  be  granted.  The  incident  at  the 
kennels  was  published  in  the  Herald, 
and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in 
other  countries,  and  offers  of  subscrip- 
tions were  numerous.  The  dog  was 
bought,  however,  by  contributors  of 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

Sir  Thomas  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
his  class.  He  is  a  thoroughbred  finely 
marKcd,  well  mannered  and  housebro- 
ken,  and  is  unusually  intelligent.  He 
has  remarkably  fine  eyes.  A  photograph 
of  Miss  Keller  and  Sir  Thomas  was  tak- 
en today.  The  terrier  is  an  unusually 
large  one,  and  will  be  a  body  guard 
rather  than  a  lapdog.  e«««a 
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Date 

—Theladies'viiitingcommitteeof'the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  held  a  reception 
at  the  nursery,  66  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  on 
Wednesday  week,  which    was    attended    by 
friends      of     the     institution.      Addresses 
were      made     by      the     Hon.    Horace    G 
Allen,      president    of     the     trustees;     the 
Rev.      Dr.      Edward     Everett     Hale     and 
the      Rev.      Edward     A.      Horton.         The 
ladies    in  charge    of   the  affair   were     Mrs 
H.  G.  Allen,  Miss  Agnes    Brooks,   Mrs     C 
C.  Converse,  Mrs.   E.  U.   Curtis,  Mrs.    S    S 
Demmon,    Miss  Caroline  A.  Derby,  Mrs   J 
R.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  R.  B.    French,    Miss  Mary 
F.  Gill,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Hazen,    Mrs.  W.  B.  Lan- 
caster, Mrs.  E.  D.   Mellen,    Mrs,  E.    J.    Mit- 
ten, Miss  Elizabeth  B.   Thacher,    Mrs.  E.  F 
Wilder       Among    those  who    called    were 
Mrs.  j  Mary   Morton    Kehew,   Mrs.    George 
A.     Allen,      Miss    Mary    C.     Keith,     Miss 
Emma    Toussaint,     Mrs.     George    P.    Sea- 
bury,    Mrs.    E.    S.    Converse,   Mrs.  Caroline 
A.  Derby,  Mrs.  Mary  P.   Bacon,    Miss  Eliza- 
ethF.M.Thatcher,    Mrs.    S.    S.  Demmon, 
tlrs-  A-  Q-  Em.ery.  Mrs.  Augustus  Nye,  Mrs. 
Z.  K.  Ellis,  Miss    Harriette    Freeman,   Mrs 
Charles    LI  frier,    Mrs.   James    Schouler  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Sutton. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen,  of  1590  Massachu- 
setts    avenue,    has    kindly    offered    her 
house  for  a  series  of  whist  parties  to 
be  held  for  charitable  objects  on  Mon- 
day afternoons  at  3  o'clock.     On   Feb- 
ruary 10,   the  proceeds  will  go  to  the 
Boston   Nursery   for  Blind   Babies-    on 
February   17,   for  the  Y.   W.   C.   A.,   of 
Cambridge;    on    February    24,    for   the 
Peabody  Home  for  Crippled  Children- 
on  March  3,  for  the  Floating  hospital'. 
These   whists   promise   to   be   very   en- 
joyable,  because   of   the  charm   of  the 
personality    of   the    hostess,    Mrs.    Mel- 
len, who  will  give  all  present  a  chance 
for  a  social  hour  at  the  afternoon  teas 
which  will  be  served  in  connection  with 
each    entertainment.      The    patronesses 
are:    Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  William 
A.    Bancroft,    Mrs.    Helen     H.     Peirce, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Alden,  Mrs.  James  Mel- 
len, Mrs.  J.  G.    Bridge,     Mrs.     H      H 
Barnes,  Mrs.  David  T.  Dickinson,  Mrs 
Seth  N.  Gage,  Mrs.  S.  S.  Demmon,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Adams.  Miee  Emma  F.  Munroe. 
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DOG  FOR  MISS  HELEN  KELLER 

■  '  " 

The  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Scholar  Presented  With 
Boston  Terrier  That  Ran  to  Her 

^ s ,_ 


SIR    THOMAS, 
The  Boston  terrier  presented  to  Miss  Helen    Keller,    blind    deaf    mute   scholar,    by 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  scholar,  was  yesterday  presented 
with  a  thoroughbred  Boston  terrier  dog 
by    Radcliffe    College    girls   at    the    Hotel 

Pelham.  )    J,      , 

Some  time  ago,  with  several  fnends, 
Miss  Keller  visited  the  kennels  of  Dr. 
J  V  Mott  at  Newton,  and  while  there 
a'  certain  little  dog  left  his  comrades 
and  ran  to  Miss  Keller,  giving  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  affection. 

Several  friends  of  Miss  Keller,  knowing 
how  interested  she  had  become  m  this 
particular  canine,  decided  to  purchase  it 
for  her  and   present  It  to  her  as  a  gift. 

Only  a  few  intimate  and  particularly 
Interested  friends  were  allowed  to  con- 
tribute, and  the  result  was  that  $100,  the 
price  of  the  dog,  was  collected  in  a  jiffy, 
and  yesterday  morning  Miss  Keller  took 
possession   of  the  dog. 

The  story  of  the  gift  to  Miss  Keller 
began  last  summer  when  hsr  spaniel 
Dixie  was  run  ever  by  a  car  in  Cam- 
bridge. When  Miss  Keller  and  Miss  Sul- 
livan her  tutor,  who  were  in  Nova  Scotia 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  returned  in 
the  fall  they  looked  about  for  another 
dog,  and  went  out  to  the  kennels  of 
Dr.    Mott   at   Newton. 

There  it  was  that  Sir  Thomas,  a  fine 
Bcston  terrier,  unwittingly  selected  his 
future   mistress. 

Whf>n  the  dog  was  first  brought  into 
view  bv  Dr.  Mott  he  said:  "Be  careful, 
as  he  Is  a  verv  independent  little  fellow, 
and  never  makes  friends  with  anybody." 


Just  then  Miss  Keller  bent  over  the 
fence,  and  S  r  Thomas  ran  toward  heK. 
He  put  up  his  paws  and  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  inclosure.  There  was  no  such 
thing   as   holding  htm. 

He  had  found  his  friend  at  last,  and 
when  released,  made  a  dash  for  Miss 
Keller,  rubbed  his  nose  on  her  skirt  and 
when  she  knelt  down  put  his, chin  on  her 
knee. 

Many  temptations  were  offered  by  his 
cwmer  to  get  him  away  from  his  new 
found  friends,  but  all  efforts  were  in 
vain,  and  Sir  Thomas  remained  with  Miss 
Keller  until  forcibly  taken  away  by  his 
owner. 

Radcliffe  College  girls,  of  whom  Miss 
Keller  is  one,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  ought  to  own  that  particular  dog,  and 
to  that  end  subscriptions  were  raised 
among    them.  ^ 

Miss  Sherman  of  Commonwealth  avenue 
and  Miss  Cutten  of  Roxbury,  students  at 
Radcliffe,  were  instrumental  in  raising 
the  desired  funds.  Dr.  Mott  is  also  a 
contributor,  and,  being  the  owner,  he  sold 
the  dog  for  less  than  the  price  he  other- 
wise would  have  asked. 

Twenty  friends  of  Miss  Keller,  including 
her  tutor,  Miss  Sullivan,  the  Misses 
Sherman  and  Miss  Clark,  were  assembled 
in  Dr.  Mott's  office  yesterday  when  the 
famous  dog  was  led   in. 

When  let  loose  he  instinctively  went 
to  his  old  friend,  Miss  Keller,  and  placed 
his  paws  upon  her  lap. 

Just    then   Miss    Keller    dropped    on    the 
floor  and  caressed  the  dog  and  asked: 
"Is  it  mine?    Is  this  Sir  Thomas?"  and 

then  she  saw:  "It  Is  Sir  Thomas." 

Then  It  was  that  the  presentation  took 
plsce.  %Iiss  Keller  In  accepting  the  gift 
said: 

!  "I  thank  you  very  much,  my  dear 
friends,  for  the  happiness  you  have  given 
me.  It  is  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected, 
I  shall  love  the  dog,  but  even  more  your 
kindness,  and  I  thank  you  all  so  very 
much  and  you,   too,   Dr.   Mott." 

After  the  ceremonies  incidental  to  the 
presentation  of  "Sir  Thomas"  Miss  Keller 
held   a   reception   among  her   friends. 


Date. 


[HELEN  KELLER'S  DOG 

His  Name  is  1  ir  Thomas  and 
He  Has  L  irthand  Breeding. 


Radc  iffe     Assccia'.es     Gave 
Him  ^s  a  Present. 


Sequel  to  the  Sad  Death  of 
"Dix'e,"  the  First  Pet. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  given  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  yesterday,  which  came  in 
tin  nature  Of  a  reward  after  the  long 
mid-year  examinations.  At  Hi  o'clock 
yesterday,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  J.  Var- 
num  Mott.  at  Hotel  Pelham,  some 
friends  in  Miss  Keller's  class  at  Rad- 
cliffe presented  her  with  a  valuable 
Boston  terrier,  Sir  Thomas.  The  lead- 
ers in  the  movement  were  Miss  Edith 
Sherman  of  463  Commonwealth  Avenue 
and  Miss  Lillian  Cutten  of  Roxbury, 
both  of  the  Sophomore  class. 

How   It  Began. 

The  story  of  the  gift  began  last  sum- 
mer when  Miss  Keller's  spaniel  Dixie 
was  run  over  by  the  cars  in  Cambridge. 
Dixie  had  come  from  Dr.  Mott's  "Presto 
Kennels"  at  Newton,  whence  hails  the 
Bos-ton  terrier  Lord  Derby,  winner  of 
three  firsts  and  four  special  prizes  at 
the  recent  Providence  Bench  Show. 
When  Miss  Keller  and  her  companion. 
Miss  Stone,  who  were  in  Nova  S>uilu 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  returned  in 
the  fall  they  went  out  to  the  kennels 
again  to  Look  for  another  spaniel.  Tiny 
were  accompanied  by  Miss  .'mien.  Miss 
Sherman  and  her  father.  After  Dr, 
Mott  had  shewn  them  his  span-iels  he 
said,  "Now  let  me  show  you  the  real 
dogs— my  prize  fellows,"  and  he  lc  d 
tlv  m  to  the  Boston  te:  ri  is.  Among 
them  was>  Sir  Thomas— large,  line  bred. 
of  famous  stcck,  perfectly  marked  and 
every   inch   a   thoroughbred. 

"He  is  an  independent  little  r<ilow," 
said  Dr.  Mott,  "and  never  makes 
friends  with  anybody." 

Just  then  Miss  Keller  bent  over  the 
fence  and  touched  Sir  Thomas.  lie  put 
up  hi?  paws  and  tried  to  get  >ut  of 
the  inclosure.  There  was  no  holding 
him.  He  had  found  a  friend  for  one.  . 
at  least.  When  Dr.  Mott  let  him  out 
he  made  a  dash  for  Miss  Keller,  rubbed 
his  nose  on  her  skirt,  and  when  :-h<- 
knelt  down  put  his  chin  on  her  i;nee. 
Dr.  Mott  tried  to  tempt  him  away  by 
(ailing  him  for  a  run  in  th"  open  id 
by  offering  him  dog  biscuit,  but  Sir 
Thomas  would  not  budge.  Jt  was  tin- 
ally  necessary  for  the  party  to  leave 
tbe  room  in  order  to  get  him  back 
to  his  kennel.  This  natural  sympathy 
between  Miss  Keller  and  the  dog  set 
her  friends   to'  thinking. 

The  result  was  a  number  of  notie  s 
tacked  up  on  Radcliffe  Bulletin  Boards 
calling  for  subscriptions,  which  soon 
came.  Dr.  Mott  has  his  share  in  th. 
gift,  too,  for  he  let  the  dog  go  at  less 
than  his  worth.  The  donors  waited 
until  the  examinations'  were  over  before 
making  the  presentation. 

A   Joyful   Moment. 

Miss  Keller  was  kneeling  beside  the 
dog   foundling  and  petting  him. 

"Is  it  really  mine?"  she  said,  her 
voice  trembling  with  emotion.  Then  she 
rose,  and  holding  Miss  Sherman's  hand, 
cried  with  the  pleasure  of  a  child.  "Oh. 
I  am  so  happy."  The  next  moment  she 
was  on  her  knees  again  stroking  her 
pet.  "It  is  Sir  Thomas."  she  kept  re- 
peating. Then  she  asked  for  Miss  Cut- 
ten  to  come  to  her,  too,  and  standing 
with  her  three  friends.  Miss  Sullivan, 
Miss  Sherman  and  Miss  Cutten,  she 
told    those   present    what   she    felt. 

She  ypoke  rapidly,  as  is  her  custom— 
unintelligibly  to  those  unused  to  her— 
but  Miss  Sullivan  repeated  her  words. 
phras-o  by  phrase.  They  came  from 
the  fullness  of  her  heart,  in  the  pun- 
English  and  with  the  perfect  aptness  of 
expression   that  are   so   natural    to    her. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  dear  f ri 
for  the  happiness  you  have  given  me. 
It  is  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected.  1 
shall  love  the  dog.  but  even  more  vour 
kindness  T  thank  you  all  so  much, 
and  I  thank  you,  too,  Dr.  Mott  " 
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LINCOLN  DAY  AT  PEBKIN3 
Lincoln's  Birthday  will  be  celebrated^ 
todav  at  the  Perkins  institution  for  the! 
Blind,  South  Boston,  where  the  Provisions 
of  the  Blaisdell  legacy  go  m to  effect  for 
the  first  time  today.  Each  child  will  be 
g^en  a  dollar  to  spend  in  celebrating  the 

a  J   Blaisdell.  who*  left  the  fund  for  this 
Pu^poVi.  entered  the  institution  as  a  pupil 

lnOn  his  death  last  November  he  left  his 
savincs.  save  for  a  bequest  loan  old 
nurse  to  estaolish  this  fund  at  the  ineti- 
tutie»- 


;..i 


; 


\   truly  unique  "celebration  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday  is  that  to  be  held -at 

the  Perkins  Institution  and  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  on  Wednesday. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  S.  J.  Blais- 
dell. a  former  graduate  of  the  school 
each   pupil    is    to   receive   $1,    to    be 
ntas  he  may  choose  in  celebrat- 
ing    the    day.    His    expressed     wish 
was  that  each  pupil  should  remem- 
ber Lincoln,    who  saved  the  Union, 
and  keep  his  memory  green. 
rrom 


Bodtoti 


>^x    ■»-. 


Date ■ 

This    is    Lincoln's    birthday,    and    one  1 
of  the  most  unique   celebrations  of  th-3 
dav  was  carried  out  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution     and    Kindergarten      for      the  - 
Blind     By  the  will   of   the  late   Samuel 
T    Blaisdell.   a   former  graduate   of   the 
school,    each    pupil    received    $1.    to    be 
?nent  in  any  way  the  pupil  saw  fie,  the 
onlv    proviso    being    that      the      pupils 
should    enjoy    the    day    and    remember 
thit     it    was    Lincoln    who    saved     the 
rnlon   and   that  his  memory   should  be 
ulnt    green.        We    read    of      triumphal 
arehes    of  monuments  erected,  of  noble 
tcther'ings.  all  to  do  hon-o-r  to  the  mar- 

fvred    dead;    who    shall    deny    a    place 
|  among   these  to  this   humble  tribute? 


Bostu-, 


Talking  about  circulating  libraries, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country  is  to 
be  found  at  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  it  contains 
12,821  volumes  printed  in  the  different 
kinds  of  finder  type.  The  blind  men 
and  women  are  the  readers  of  this  im- 
mense library.  They  spell  out  words 
and  sentences  with  more  delight  than 
most  people  read  a  book.  When  the 
story  is  mastered  a  sweet  smile  steals 
over  the  lace  of  the  reader,  for  he  or 
she  has  indeed  mastered  a  work  that 
in  most  cases  is  indelibly  printed  in 
the   reader's   mind. 


A  Boston  despatch  says  that  when 
Helen  Keller  was  presented  with  a  dog 
she  put  her  arms  around  him  crying 
out:  "Is  it  really  mine?  Is  it  really 
mine?"  For  one  who  has  been  dumb 
as  well  as  deaf  and  blind  the  young 
lady  seems  to  be  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  articulate  speech. 


BLIND  PUPILS  PROVIDENT  r 

Children   <rf    Perkins    Institute    Made 
Practical  Use  of  Blaisdell  Gift 

The  children  of  the  Pcrldns  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Sou*  Boston,  fi  d  not  all 
rush  to  the  candy  store  >'^fda>. £ 
spend  the  dollar  which  wias  given  them 
through  th-3  legacy  of  S.  J.  Blaisdell 

S&Tffl  i»3|S- 

their  monev  for  car  fa^e  to  the  "}?atre. 
■pefore   the   monev   was  given   the   cum 
rfren      thev    v-ere    called    together    to    the 

eoutor  of  the  will.  „     ,„„    ihe.itres 

Tv,^  mnnr.'-ers  of  the  Boston  inoil'irtrw 
ofTen  invUoi^  children  over -to  soma 
°-ood  musical  performance.  O^S^'0/1^/ 
Some  have  been  badly  disappointed  be- 
cause thev  have  not  had  money  to  pay 
their car fare.  Hence,  they  are  now  sav- 
ing the  money  given  them  for  some  sue* 
need.  ■••-—     ll— 


,*  -tin    the    other   day 
i   had    no    ldoa   till   ™c       ulng  m- 
that  the  library  at  ^ej    ^ 

stitution  for  tne  voiumes  in 
Boston  contamed  ^  invented 
the  different  sorts  oi  .  arc 
f0r  flngeUndperSson  may  take  out 
fboo^  bybthedpPayment  of  the  trans- 
jortation  ..charges. 

Date.. 


SCHOOL   FOR   THE    BUND, 
t  iMPttiK    offered     an     order— That 

a^^  5^,isi"s&t  A*r& 

-mCeeiinfesaaSsC th^  H*  orac^nnVhool  |or 
the  L)eaf  and  Dump. 
Referred  to  the  Mayor. 


From 


_-_ 


— — 


l£B  14  1902 


,  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  not., 
student  at  Radcliffe  College,  has  been 
presented  with  a  Boston  terrier  through 
•the  kindness  of  her  schoolmates  and 
friends  all  over  the  country,  The  dog 
is  to  take  the  place  of  her  pet  spaniel, 
Dixie,  killed  by  the  cars  at  Cambridge 
last  fall,  and  has  been  named  Sir 
Thomas.  When  Miss  Keller  received 
the  pet  she  took  it  in  her  arms  and 
cried  aloud:  "Is  he  really  mine?  Is  he 
really  mine?  Thank  you  so  much,  dear 
friends.  He  will  embody  your  loving 
thoughts  and  make  me  very  happy." 


Date 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  noted  blind 
student  at  Radcliffe  College,  has  been 
presented  with  a  Boston  terrier 
through  the  kindness  of  her  school- 
mates and  friends  all  over  the  country. 
The  dog  is  to  take  the  place  of  her 
pet  spaniel,  Dixie,  killed  by  the  cars 
at  Cambridge  last  fall,  and  has  been 
named  Sir  Thomas.  When  Miss  Kel- 
ler received  the  pet  she  took  it  in  her 
arms  and  cried  aloud:  "Is  he  really 
mine?  Is  he  really  mine?  Thank  you 
so  much,  dear  friends.  He  will  em- 
body your  loving  thoughts  and  make 
me   ''■'•"  h?JiTi'Yi"iiij)Mpiji 

THE  NEWS* -SATURDAY; 
FEBRUARY' X5,  1902. 

Members  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  were  made  happy  on   Lincoln's 
Birthday  when  each  received  a  gift  of  one 
dollar  from  the  legacy  left  to  the  insti- 1 
tution  a  short  time  ago  by  the  late  S.  J.  | 
Blaisdell,    who  stipulated  in  his  will 
that  on  all  national  holidays  and  birth- 
days of  great  men  each  of  the  inmates 
should   receive   one    dollar    until    the  I 
money  was  exhausted.  ' 


Helen  Keller's  Pet  Dog. 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  blind  girl,  now  has  a  bodyguard  ii< 
a  fine  Boston  terrier,  which  was  presented  to  her  today  by  sev- 
eral BadclifT  college  girls,  and  which  she  accepted  in  a  gracious 
little  speech.  The  gift  is  the  culmination  of  a  pretty  scent? 
which  occurred  last  October  at  the  Newton  kennels.  Miss 
Keller  was  at  the  kennels  in  company  with  a  party  of  Radcliff 
girls,  and  one  of  the  keepers  released  the  dog,  which  had  been 
named  Sir  Thomas.  The  animal,  although  averse  to  strangers, 
deliberately  looked  aver  the  group  of  girls,  and,  walking  over 
to  Miss  Keller,  laid  his  head  on  her  knee.  Efforts  to  entice 
him  away  were  in  vain.  Since  then  the  blind  girl  has  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  own  Sir  Thomas,  hut  without  any  expecta- 
tion of  ever  bein^  able  to  do  so.  Her  college  friends  took  the 
matter  up,  however,  and  contributions  came  in  freely  until  file 
'loo-  was  purchased.  J 


..o^t^u^^. 


BOSTON 

•"£ 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  will  be  prepared  to  entertain  their  friends 
as  usual  on  Washington's  birthday  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  interesting  exercises,  given  in  be- 
half of  the  kindergarten  department.  The  play, 
"Undine,"  will  be  rendered  by  the  girls  at  11 
o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock  a  musical  programme 
will  be  played  by  the  boys.  Gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  a  recitation  by  Thomas  Stringer  will 
be  particularly  enjoyable  features.    No   efforts 

are  being  spared  by  the  young  people  to  make 
jach  affair  a  success. 


Boston,  Mass.  Budg 


eu 
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The  excellent  work  of  the  music  department 
of  tlie  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  so  well 
known  that  widespread  interest  will  be  aroused 
by  the  announcement  that  the  boys  of  the  school 
will    present    a    musical   progaamme   at   three 
o'clock  on  Washington's  Birthday,  in  which  the 
orchestra  and  band,  as  well  as  solo  instruments, 
will  be  heard.    No  less   attractive   will    be    the 
entertainment   by   the   girls   at    eleven  o'clock 
when  the  play  "Undine  "will  be  given,  with  all 
the  careful  attention  to  stage  setting,  costumes 
and  other  accessories,  which  have  characterized 
their  efforts  in  the  past.    The  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  is  the  worthy  cause  for   which  these 
young  people  are  laboring.    Gymnastic  exercises 
and  a  recitation  by    Thomas    Stringer 
among  the  pleasing  features^ Lte 

THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Hi  Fob.  l'..K»2 
Miss  Helen   Keller,  the  well-known  blind 
and   deaf  girl,    now  a  student  at  Radchffe 
college,    was   surprised    the    other    day    by 
the  present   of  a   fine  terrier,    which,   on  a 
chance  visit,    took    a   strong   fancy   to   her. 
Miss    Keller    recognized    the    dog    at    once, 
when  brought  to  her  later,  by  her  mysteri- 
ous sense  of  touch.   She  made  a  speech,  In 
which  she  said:   "I   thank  you  very  much, 
dear   friends,    for   the    happiness    you   have 
given  me.  It  is  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected. 
I   shall   love  the  dog,    but  even  more  your 
kindness."    Miss    Keller,    who    has    learned 
to   speak  by   touch,    pronounces  her   words 
rapidly,    but    companions     understand    her 
with  ease.  She  is  In  good  health,  and,  With 
the  aid  of  a  typewriter,  keeps  up  with  ex- 
amination room  work. 


COOL 
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A  small  boy  recently  entering 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
boston  immediately  asked*  the  teacher 
for  permission  to  go  to  thre  candy  store. 
"YVhMt  do  you  want  to  do?"  asked  tine 
teacher.  "My  father,"  replied  the  boy, 
"gave  me  two  cents  and  says  I  can  spend 
It  "  Most  of  the  children  entering  the 
home  do  not  have  much  pocket  money. 
In  manv  cases  the  blindness  is  the  result 
of  inadequate  or  ignorant  care  during 
childhood. 


);itf 


THE  EVENING  .  /( » 'J7RNAL, 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

17    Feb.  1003 
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MISS  KELLER'S  FIRST  EARNINGS 


She  Wanted  Money  to  Buy  an  Island 

for  a  Summer  Home  and 

She  Earned  It. 

There  ie  a  pretty  story  in  connec- 
tion with  the  series  of  articles  which. 
Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind 
girl,  has  written  for  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  telling,  about  her  own  life 
from  infancy  to  the  present  day.  She 
always  has  shrunk  from  the  publicity 
which  follows  successful  literary 
work,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  was  persuaded  to  take  up  the 
task  of  preparing  her  autobiography. 

She  had,  however,  set  her  heart  on 
owning  an  island  in  Halifax  harbor 
for  a  summer  home,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
fun  the  editor  offered  to  buy  it  for  her 
or  to  provide  the  means  to  buy  it. 
When  the  work  of  writing  appeared 
especially  irksome  Miss  Keller  was 
reminded  of  her  desire  to  become  a 
land-holder,  and  it  spurred  her  on. 
Just  before  Christmas  she  completed 
the  first  chapter  of  her  marvelous 
story,  and  on  Christmas  morning  she 
received  from  her  publishers  a  check 
for  a  good  round  sum.  Her  delight 
may  be  imagined,  for  this  was  the  first 
money  of  any  account  which  she  had 
ever  earned.  "It  is*  a  fairy  tale  come 
true,"  she  said. 
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HELEN    KELLER'S  TALK. 

Former    Dnmb    Girl's    Expression    0*| 
Jt>3'    Over    a    Gift. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  had  a  pleas-. 
ant  surprise  which  came  the  other  day 
in  the  nature  of  a  reward  after  the 
long  midyear  examinations,  says  a 
Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  cilice  of  Dr.  J.  Varnum 
Mott  at  the  Hotel  I'elhani  some  of  her 
friends  in  her  class  at  Itadelilfe  pre- 
sented to  her  a  valuable  Boston  terrier, 
Sir  •Thomas.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  Miss  Edith  Sherman  of  4G3 
Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston,,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Cutten  of  Roxbury.  both 
of  the  sophoniore  class. 

Miss  Keller  was  once  both  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  but  sEe.can  talk  now. 
She  knelt  beside  the  dog,  fondling  and 
petting  him. 

"Is  it  really  mine?"  she  said  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

Then  she  rose  and,  holding  Miss 
Sherman's  hand,  cried  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  child,  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy!" 
The  next  moment  she  was  on  her 
knees  again,  stroking  her  pet.  She 
asked  Miss  Cutten  to  come  to  her  and 
told  her  friends  how.  much  she  appre- 
ciated the  gift.  She  spoke  rapidly,  as 
is  her  custom— unintelligently  to  those 
unused  to  her— but  Miss  Sullivan  re- 
peated her  words  phrase  by  phrase. 

'T  thank  you  very  much,  dear 
friends,"  she  said,  "for  the  happiness 
you  have  given  me.  It  is  as  great  as  it 
is  unexpected.  I  shall  love  the  dog,  but 
even  more  your  kindness.  I  thank  you 
all  so  much,  and  I  thank  you,  too,  Dr. 
I  Mott." 


I*»0     IH1M1IMI1,      Jt.,      UU.)   I    UK. 
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SOUTH  BOSTON 

"Washington's  birthday  afternoon  and 
evening:  the  usual  entertainment  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  for 
the  Blind  will  be  given.  This  is  always 
a  gala  day  at  the  institution,  as  the 
number  of  visitors  Is  exceptionally 
large.  The  children,  although  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  go  through  some  very 
wonderful  exercises.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  is 
so  wonderful  that  one  is  well  repaid  by 
a  visit  to  one  of  their  entertainments. 

The  South  Boston  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  meeting  in  Gray's  Hall 
Thursday  evening.  Many  interesting 
features  are  expected  in  the  report  of 
the  Evacuation  day  committee,  which 
is  to  make  a  report  on  that  evening. 
Tickets  for  the  banquet  will  be  ready, 
and  can  be  procured  from  the  treasurer. 
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TUESDAY,  FEB.   18,   1902. 

A  French  laundress  was  fatally  burned 
in  New  York  Sunday,  and  with  her  were 
destroyed  a  $6000  Venetian  lace  table- 
cloth, lace  handkerchiefs  worth  several 
hundred  dollars'  each,  and  the  poor  soul's 
"economies,"  amounting  to  $2000  in  bills, 
together  with  her  blind  and  helpless 
husband.  Fate  was  kind  in  not  separat- 
ing the  pair  in  death. 

jStostorc  Jailer  @lok. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEB  19,  1902. 

In  Aid  of  Kindergarten  for  Blind. 

With  the  twofold  object  of  celebrating 
Washington's  birthday  in  fitting  man- 
-ner,  and  of  doing  their  part  in  further- 
ance of  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  institution  for  the  blind  have  in 
preparation  two  fine  entertainments  for 
that  day.  At  11  o'clock  the  girls  will 
present  the  charming  play  of  "Undine," 
followed  by  interesting  gymnastic  exor- 
cises by  the  boys,  and  at  3  o'clock  the 
bovs  will  render -an  excellent  musical 
program.  Thomas  Stringer,  whose  re- 
markable progress  is  attracting  wide- 
spread attention,  will  be  among  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  recite  "The  Idle  Boy,"  by 
Hawthorne. 


WEDNESDAY,    FEBRUARY    lO.    1902 
To    Aitl    Kindergarten    for    Blind 

With  the  two-fold  object  of  celebrating 
Washington's  Birthday  in  fitting  manner 
and  of  doing  their  part  in  furtherance  of 
the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  have  in  preparation  two  entertain- 
ments for  that  day.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
girls  will  present  the  play  of  "Undine,"  fol- 
lowed by  gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boy.=-, 
and  at  three  o'clock  the  boys  will  give  an 
excellent  musical  programme.  Thorns  3 
Stringer,  whose  remarkable  progress  is  at- 
tracting widespread  attention,  will  be  among 
the  latter  and  will  recite  "The  Idle  Boy," 
by  Hawthorne 
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The  Christian  Register 

February  «o  1902]     (33) 
The  Blind  Children. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  called  to  the 
entertainments  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
for  the   celebration   of   Washington's  Birthday 
and  also  for  the  benefit   of   the    kindergarten 
department,  the  value  of  which  none  can  appre- 
ciate more  deeply  than  do  these  blind  boys  and 
girls.    At  eleven  o'clock  the  girls  will  present 
the  interesting  play  of  "Undine,"  followed  by 
gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys ;  and  at  three 
o'clock  an  excellent  musical  programme  will  be 
rendered  by  the  boys,  among  whom   Thomas 
Stringer  will  appear,  and  will  recite  Hawthorne  s 
"The  Idle  Boy." 


PLANNED  BY  A  BLIND  MAN. 


Perkins  Institution  to  Build  it  Six- 
Story  Apartment  House— Sketch  of 
Architect   Reardon. 

The  Perkins  institution  corporation 
will  erect  a  modern  .six-story  apartment 
house  on  the  land  at  the  corner  of  Day 
and  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  formerly 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Curtis,  which 
the  institution  purchased  recently  for  in- 
vestment purposes. 

The  sale  was  effected  by  W.  H,  Spoon- 
er.  one  of  the  executors  of  the  Curtis  es- 
tate. 

The  plans  tor  this  new  six-story  build- 
ing are  now  being  drawn  by  Architect 
D.  E.  Reardon,  an  inmate  of  the  institu- 
tion at  ^o.  Boston. 

Regarding  the  building,  it  is  sold  that 
five  stores  will  occupy  the  ground  floor 
space  and  there  will  be  10  suites  above. 

It  is  understood  that  the  cost  of  the 
building  ■will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$60,000. 

The  old  Curtis  house,  formerly  known 
as  the  Hartshorn  homestead,  on  the 
present  site  of  the  contemplated  build- 
ing, is  now  being  razed,  and  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  foundation  for  the  new 
structure  will  be  begun  early  next 
month,  or  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.  The  main  entrances  will  be 
on  Center  st. 

Mr.  Reardon,  the  blind  designer  of  this 
building,  was  born  in  Qiiincy  in  1845. 

"While  my  normal  position  with  the 
institution  is  that  of  manager  of  the 
printing  department,"  said  he,  "I  have 
the  charge  and  general  supervision  of  all 
real  estate  and  buildings,  design  all  new- 
plans  and  look  after  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  repairs  on  buildings. 

"1  have  designed  a  number  of  the 
buildings  since  I  came  to  the  institution, 
over  2,"  yrs.  ago.  Among  them  are  the 
library,  museum  and  gymnasium  build- 
ings, built  in  1892;  the  Howe  bldg.,  in 
1881  and  1896;  the  Eliot  cottage  on  Broad 
st.,  and  all  the  large  brick  buildings, 
known  as  the  "kindergarten  for  the 
blind,"  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  ever  learned  any 
trade  or  profession.  Everything  comes 
to  me  natural,  like. 

"I  pa.rtially  lost  my  sight  when  I  was 
nine  yrs.  old,  through  colds  and  inflam- 
mation, and  was  in  the  institution  until 
I  was  1(5  yrs.  old,  at  which  time  I  had  re- 
covered my  vision  completely. 

"Prom   that  time  until   I  was  28  yrs. 
old,  I  roamed  around  the  country.    I  was. 
for  a  time  in  the  U.  S.  coast  survey,  in 
Texas. 

"Eater  1  took  part  in  the  volunteer 
service  on  the  Indian  frontier,  through 
Texas  and  New  Mexico." 

"Did  you  ever  work  at  a  regular  trade 
or  profession,  while  away?" 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  could  earn  good  wages 
as  a  carpenter  or  machinist.  I  wandered 
about  for  seven  yxs.,  and  was  in  26 
states. 

"After  my  travels,  I  returned  here,  25 
yrs.  ago,  and  began  to  iearn  to  cane 
chairs,  make  mattresses  and  tune  pi- 
anos. 


After  two  years  I  caught  a  severe  cold 
and  finally  lost  my  sight." 

"How  did  you  master  the  art  of  print- 
ing?" 

"Well,  that  came  simply  through  me- 
chanical training.  I  have  designed  the 
two-power  presses  which  are  used  for 
all  the  embossed  printed  matter  done  at 
the  institution. 

"I  hope  soon  to  get  out  a  mechanical 
life-saving  device  for  railroads. 

"If  they  had  had  my  device  in  the  N. 
Y.  tunnei,  no  such  accident  would  have 
happened." 

Mr.  Reardon  has  also  endeavored  to 
study  out  some  electrical  device,  where- 
by hearing  and  sight  may  be  restored, 
He  is  firmly  convinced  that  this  can  be 
done. 

"Do  you  draw  your  own  plans  for 
buildings  without  any  assistance  what- 
soever?" he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  I  design  and  with  my  assist- 
ant make  working  plans,  and  then  give 
them  to  Mr.  Forbush  for  detail. 

"I  enjoy  the  work  and  have  a  great 
pleasure  in  performing  all  work  con- 
nected with  the  institution." 

Mr.  Reardon  is  married  and  lives  with 
his  wife  and  son  on  5th  st.,  in  a  house 
planned  by  himself  and  owned  by  the  in- 
stitution. 
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FRIDAY,  FEB.  21,    1902. 

AT   THE   PERKINS   INSTITUTION. 

Washington's  birthday  will  be  observed 
tomorrow,  as  usual,  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitition  for  the  Blind,  South  Boston, 
by  two  entertainments,  for  which  the 
pupils  have  been  preparing  for  some 
time. 

The  morning  performance,  at  11  o'clock, 
will  be  the  play  of  "Undine,"  given  by 
the  girl  pupils.  This  will  be  followed  by 
gvmnastics  by  the  boys. 

In  the  afternoon  the,  boys  will  give  a 
concert.  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and 
deaf  boy,  has  made  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  last  year,  not  only  in  bodily  and 
mental  growth,  but  in  educational  at- 
tainments. He  will  recite  Hawthorne's 
"Idle  Boy."  The  proceeds  of  both  en- 
tertainments will  help  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten     for     the     blind. 

Visitors  at  the  institution  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  work 
done,  and  of  meeting  Mr.  Anagnos,  tne 
superintendent. 


FRIDAY.    FEBRUARY    21.    1902 

Perkins   Institution's   Celebration 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  in  South  BostGn, 
Washington's  Birthday  will  be  observed  to- 
morrow by  two  entertainments.  The  pu- 
pils have  been  preparing  for  the  event  for 
some  time  and  the  programme  is  certain  to 
be  unusually  attractive.  The  morning  per- 
formance at  eleven  o'clock  will  be  the  play 
of  "Undine,"  given  by  the  girl  pupils. 
This  will  be  followed'  by  gymnastics  by  the 
boys. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  will  give  a 
concert.  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and 
deaf  boy,  has  made  a  rapid  advance  in  the 
last  year,  not  only  in  bodily  and  mental 
growth,  but  in  educational  attainments. 
He  will  recite  Hawthorne's  "Idle  Boy." 
The  proceeds  of  both  entertainments  will 
help  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  Visitors  at  the  institution  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  much  of  the  work 
done  and  of  meeting  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  su- 
perintendent 
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BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  22,  1902. 

With  the  twofold  object  of  celebrating 
Washington's  birthday  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner and  of  doing  their  part  in  furtherance 
ol  the  beneficent  work  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind  have  in  preparation 
two  fine  entertainments  for  to-day.  At  11 
o'clock  the  girls  will  present  the  charming 
play  of  "Undine,"  followed  by  gymnastic 
exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  3  o'clock 
the  boys  will  render  an  excellent  musical 
program.  Thomas  Stringer,  whose  re- 
markable progress  is  attracting  wide- 
spread attention,  will  recite  "The  Idle 
Boy"  by  Hawthorne. 
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SATURDAY,  FES.   22,    1902. 


BY  A  BLIND  ARCHITECT. 
The  plans  for  the  six-story  building 
to  be  erected  for  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  at  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  will  be  prepared 
by  D.  E.  Reardon,  an  inmate  of  thj 
institution.  The  building  will  contain 
five  stores  and  10  suites,  and  will  cost 
$60,000  above  the  ground.  The  site  's 
a  part  of  the  Curtis  estate,  recently 
sold  to  the  institution. 
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FEBRUARY    28,    1002 

ENTERTAINMENT  BY  BLIND   AND   DEAF 


Children  of  Perkins  Institution  Celebrate  the  Day  With  Drama,  Music 

and  Gymnastic  Exhibition 


SOME  OF  THOSE  WHO  TOOK  PART  IN  THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION  PRODUCTION  OF  "UNDINE." 
Th08e  In  the  upper  row  are   Etta  Knowlton  (Father  Heilman),   G.   Mary  Cooper  (Kuhlborn),  Rose  Dumont  (Rolfe,  the 
Page)  and  Ida  A.  Cross  (Berthalda) ;  in  the  lower  row  are  Nellie  Gavin  (the  Knight),  Rose  Traynor  (Hulda),  Sophie  Muldoon 
(the  Fisherman)  and  Flora  Mather  (Undine). 


The  children  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  celebrated  Washington's 
Birthday  in  a  way  that  gave  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  many  friends  and  patrons.  For 
weeks,  under  the  guidance  of  Director 
Michael  Anagnos,  they  have  been  pre- 
paring themselves  for  the  series  of  enter- 
tainments Which  they  gave  yesterday  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

In  the  morning  a  play  from  the  fairy 
story  of  Fouque's  "Undine,"  dramatized 
by  Mi£3  Catherine  Duggan,  was  given  by 


eight  of  the  young  ladles.    The  personnel 
of  the  drama  was  as  follows: 

Undine,   a    water  aprite Flora   L.    Mather 

Bertalda,  a  lady  of  rank Ida  A.  Cross 

Huldbrand,    the   Knight  of   Erngstetteu.    .... 
_  „.       „  „  Ellen  A.   Cnrln 

Father  Heilman.  a  prleet Etta   F.   Knowlton  > 

Jlulda.  the  wife  of  a  fisherman.   Rose  E.  Truvnor  | 

Kudllck,    a    fisherman Sophia    J.    Muldoon1 

Kuhleborn,  a  water  6plrlt o.   May  Cooper  j 

Rolf,    a   page Rose   m.    Durant  ', 

They  performed  their  parts  and  carried  ! 
out  the  spirit  of  the  play  in  a  manner  | 
that  was  simply  marvellous.  Grace  ana  | 
ease  marked  their  every  movement  and 
gesture.  At  the  request  of  their  many  ! 
friends  they  repeated  the  play  In  the  af-  j 
ternoon. 


Sixteen  boys  gave  a  gymnastic  drill  with 
dumb  bells  and  Indian  clubs,  on  the  flying 
rings,   rope  climbing  and  trapeze  bars. 

In  the  afternoon  a  concert  was  given 
by  the  orchestra,  composed  of  banjo,  man- 
dolin and  violin.  Several  vocal  solos  were 
admirably   rendered. 

Among  the  boys  In  the  orchestra  was 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  is  second  only  to 
Helen  Keller  in  the  progress  be  h:is  made* 
being  not  only  blind  but  deaf  and  dumb. 
Every  child  seemed  to  take  tha  greatest 
interest  In  his  or  her  part. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  will 
be  devoted  to  perfecting  and  extending 
the  kindergarten  department  of  the 
school. 
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-FEBRUARY    23,    1902. 

BLIND  PUPILS 

AS  COMEDIANS 


THOMAS  STRINGER, 


An  inmate  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  is  deaf,   dumb  and  blind,   and  who 
gave   a   reading   a:  the  boys'  entertainment.  • 


Perkins  Institution   Produce  a  Play,   Showj 

Gymnastic  Skill,  Make  Mus'c  and 

G.v:  Readings. 


Washington','?   Birthday    was   well    oil 
served  v    at    the    Perkins    In- 

Btlti  the.    Ulind.      Indeed    few* 

celebrations     in     the     whole     Common- 

ith  possessed  sueh  significance,  at 
least,  to  the  participants,  as  did  the 
comparatively  simple  programs  ar- 
ranged   under    the    care      of      Director 

hael    Anagnos.        To    the    pupils    at 
this    school,    whose      burden,      natu 
handic  ip    ..l'   blind m 

i    burdensome    to    them, 
the  birl  I  her  of  his  Coun- 

try   has    a    double    meaning.        First    it 
is   a    patriot)  vation.       Second,    it 

shov  and  pupils  have 

gone    in    "making    I 

to    ii"    i     ■■    .    "i    •-■■  i    along 

ng. 
"Go    in    and    win,"    well    says    one    of 
the    immortal    char::'-:    rs    of     i   : 
immortal    PieU  wi         tali  The    m 

tlvn  the    Perkins    Insti- 

tution   are    try'    g   to   "go    in    and    win," 

a    in     the    dark.        The    instruct 
are    constantl-,     trying    to    show    th 

hall    ma 
the  And 

ijoyei 
lay. 

Everyone  Was  Pleased. 
The  offl(  ts  and  effic'i  ni  tea 
happy    I 
pie.. 

sighi  of  ma 

pleasant  things.    The  pupils  were  In 
because   they  were  busy,    ocean 


Wfre  doing  just  such  things  e.s  beys 
and  girls  with  two  good  eyes  love  I 
do,  .and  because  there  were  friends 
visitors  there  to  see  them  do  these 
things.  And  the  friends  and  visitors 
were  not  only  pleased  by  what  they 
saw.  but  were  made  happier  yet  by  the 
evident  enjevment  of  the  performers. 

The  few  who  braved  the  elements 
which  buffeted  and  the  .-'•;-  es  which 
Were  canals  like,  to  see  "Undine,"  as 
played  by  the  girls,  to  witness  the 
proirit  and  willing  work  of  the  boys 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  hear  the 
musical  program  given  in  the  afternoons 
at  which  Tommy  Stringer  was  one  of 
the  performers,  were  amply  repaid  for 
their  trouble. 
The   cast    was    as    follows: 

Undine,   a   water  spirit Flora   L,.    Mather 

Jtfi-t.'i :  I;       i    Lad      01    rank Ida    A.   Cross 

Huldbrand,    Knight   of   Ringstetten 

Ellen   a.    Gavin 

Rather  Heilman,  a  priest. .Etta  F.  Knowlton 
Hulda,   wile  I       rmar..UOH.e  E.  Traynor 

Rudlleb,    a    fisherman Sophia   J.         ild 

[Cuhleboi  n,   a   water  sp  f.    May  <  '■ 

tiolf,    i   lai'i Hose  M.  Durant 

Evi  n  the  setting  of  the  stage— the 
play  was  given  in  th<  large  rrroseam— 
was  d<  H'  by  the  gfrls.  The  scene  on 
the  river  was  especially  effective,  and 
the   character     of    Undii  ed    Vliss 

Aia.11..-  beautifully.  Th<  sprightliness 
of  the  water  witch,  her  queenly  ruling 
of  the  old    I  in  and 

tuous  exits   were    applauded.     Arid 

here  was,  this  girl,  just  from  the  prim- 
are    school,     whose    clear    articuL 

i  h  so'  ech   had  been    fl        i  ork 

and   whose   eyi  lim- 

i   the  light,   portraying   h 
pily    the    spirit    that    could    be 
whi  . '  .  it  b.ou1   beini      ieen,   ca  i   up 


From   the        .  and  kill   by  a  kiss. 
\11    thi-    parts    were    taken    in    a    m.an- 
creditab!  nr  perform- 

ers.    As  one  iadv   who  saw   it    was  heard 
remark,  el    tight 

'round    the   heart    and    open    '.una') 
cy<  p." 
After  "TJnd  le  hoys  In  the  gym- 

•>>m    gave    an    excellent    exhibition, 
i-'h  was  miDi  ied  by  i he 

eomina  of  the  lunch   hour. 

When  Tommy  Stringer  Read. 

In  (ho  afternoon,  in  the  chapel,  was 
rendered  a  musical  program,  which  in- 
clud  ii  com    the    best    com- 

posers performed  most  creditably.  Wil- 
bur Dodge  played  the  three  manual 
pipe  organ— the  selection  was  Guil- 
afs  "Triumphant  March,"  and  Har- 
Kiin-on  gave  a  clarinet  sclo.  Clar- 
ence Jackson's  part  w?s  at  tiie  piano, 
and  ihero  was  a  vocal  duet  by  Charles 
;.  orrestcr  and  George  Henry.  There 
were  several  selection-  by  the  violin 
class,  the  orchestra  and  die  Land. 

nofct   Interesting  item   on   the   pro- 
gram was  the  reading   of  Hawthorn 
"Idle  Boy"  by  Tommy  Stringer,  who  is 
f,  dumb  and  blind.     Il<    read  v  iili  his 
i  left    hand    from    the    raised    pages    and 
I  talk,  d  with  the  right  hand  to  his  teaeh- 
j.  er,  who  repeated  it  vocally  to  the  audi- 
!  erji 

The    wonderful    development    of    this 
i  bo;.  he  has  been  at  the  institution 

has   been    the    subject    of    many    reports 
.  iv.rel;  comment      He  came  there   in 
1831,   with  every  faculty   (it  might 
have  been  doubted   if  he  had  faculties) 
inert.     In   fact,  at   that   time  he  was  but 

•  iluntb      animal,        The      w 
patience,  the  months  and  years  of  anx- 
ious,  persistent  effort,   which   hi 
ually    made    of    him     a     saong,     robust, 
healthy  boy.  with  all  the  boy's  ambition 
so    far    as    his    conditions    allow,    could 
b.ave  been    indicated    in    no   better   way 
than  was  done  in  his  reading  and  by  th.' 
I  lighting  up  of  his  face — even  to  smiles— 
as  he   told  off  on   his  fingers   the  Strange 
I  mishi  ps  of  tho  "Idle   Boy"  whom   Haw- 
It  borne    tells     about,     as     trying     to     get 
'away    from    one    task-master.    Mr.    Toil. 
]  For  Tommy  certainly  seemed  to  take  in 
the  subtle  humor  of  the  thing. 
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AT  HOME  IN  A  PLAY. 


Blind    Children    Give    a 
Stage  Performance. 


Skill  and  Power  Shown  by 
the  Little  Actors. 


Lovely  Costumes  Worn  by 
the  Sightless  Girls. 


Boys  Have  Their  Share  in 
the  Holiday  Event. 


Perkins    Institution   Pupils 
Give  Entertainments. 


IT  would  seem  as  if  the  pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
never  gave  more  delightful  enter- 
tainments than  yesterday.  Their 
annual  celebration  of  Washington's 
birthday  has  become  a  feature  of  the 
season,  and  they  not  only  take  much 
pleasure  in  preparing  for  it,  but  in  the 
entertainment  itself. 

In  the  morning  the  girls'  department 
gave  the  little  play  of  "Undine"  in 
the  library.  It  was  in  five  acts,  and 
was  translated  from  the  German  and 
adapted  for  the  youthful  actors  by  one 
of  the  teachers. 

The  little  improvised  stage  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  first  two  acts  as  the 
interior  of  a  fisherman's  cottage,  later 
as  a  room  in  Castle  Ringstetten,  and 
again  there  was  a  pretty  river  scene, 
when  Undine  casts  herself  from  the 
white  flower-bedecked  boat  into  the 
Danube.  All  these  changes  were  made 
with  only  brief  waits,  and  the  ideas 
were  well  carried  out,  leaving  little  to 
be  desired. 

One  always  wonders  how  sightless 
children  can  move  so  readily  about  the 
stage  and  make  their  exits  and  then- 
entrances  with  so  little  hesitation.  Then 
all  the  girls  taking  part  seemed  to  have 
a  good  deal  vof  dramatic  feeling,  to  be 
well  up  in  their  roles  and  lacking  all 
self-consciousness  —  to  be  for  a  short 
time  the  actual  characters  they  were 
portraying. 

The  incidental  music  was  very  beauti- 
ful and  appropriate.  Especially  effec- 
tive in  the  last  act  was  the  violin  play- 
ing, which  added  to  the  impressiveness 
of  the  tableau. 

The  title  role  of  T'ndine,  a  water  spirit, 
was  taken  by  Flora  L.  Mather,  and  gave 
her  an  opportunity  for  great  versatility, 
as  in  the  first  acts  she  was  the  gay 
water  sprite,  while  she  was  equally  at 
home  in  the  tragic  ending  of  the  play. 

Other  parts  were  admirably  done  by 
Ida  A.  Cross  as  Bertalda,  a  lady  of 
rank,  who  looked  and  acted  the  part  to 
the  life;  Huildbrand.  the  knight  of 
Kingsletten,  by  Ellen  A.  Gavin,  who 
made  a  handsome  knight  indeed;  Fr. 
Hellman.  a  priest,  by  Etta  F.  Knowlton; 
Hulda,  the  wife  of  a  fisherman.  Rose  E. 
Traynor;  Rudlic.k,  a  fisherman,  Sophia 
J.  Muldoon;  Kuhleborn,  a  water  spirit, 
G.  May  Cooper;  Rolf,  a  page,  who 
very  cunning  and  sweet,  and  Rose  M. 
Durant. 

Too  much  cannot  bo  said  of  the  lovely 
costumes,  all  of  which  were  made  at  the 
institution,    and  though     very     brilliant 
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PLEASED  THEIR  FRIENDS. 


Blind  Boys  and  Girls  Had  a 
Jolly  Time. 


Lads  Give  a  Concert  and  the  Misses 
Presented  a  Plav. 


Goodly  Number  Present  at  the  Perkins 
»     Institution. 


At  the  Perkins  institution  for  the  blind 
yesterday  there  were  two  entertain- 
ments given  in  honor  of  Washington's 
birthday,  that  in  the  morning  at  11  by 
the  girls'  department  and  in  the  after- 
noon at  3  by  the  boys'  department. 

The  girls  presented  the  five-act  play 
"Undine,"  with  the  same  spirit  and  in- 
terest manifested  on  previous  similar 
occasions.  Notwithstanding  the  dis- 
agreeable weather,  there  was  a  good- 
sized  audience,  and  the  young  people 
were  pleased  at  the  appreciation  shown 
of  their  efforts. 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  fol- 
lows: Undine,  a  water  spirit,  by  Miss 
Flora  L.  Mather;  Bertalda,  a  lady  of 
rank,  Miss  Ida  A.  Cross;  Huldbrand., 
the  knight  of  Ringstetten,  Miss  Ellen 
F.  Knowlton;  Hulda,  the  wife  of  a  fish- 
erman, Miss  Rose  E.  Traynor;  Rudlish, 
a  fisherman,  Miss  Sophia  J.  Muldoon; 
Kuhleborn,  a  water  spirit,  Miss  G.  May- 
Cooper;  Rolf,  a  page,  Miss  Rose  M. 
Durant. 

The  five  acts  were  as  follows:  Act  1, 
interior  of  a  fisherman's  cottage;  act  2, 
interior  of  a  fisherman's  cottage;  act  3, 
a  room  in  castle  Ringstetten;  act  4,  a 
boat  on  the  Dcru'be  river;  act  5,  a  room 
in  castle  Ringstetten. 

The    boys    of    the    institution    varied 
from  their  usual  program,   and   instead 
'  of    a    play,    they    presented    a    concert 
!  consisting  of  classical  music,  which  was 
,  excellent  in  every  detail  and   thorough- 
ly enjoyed  by  all. 

Following  Guilmant's  triumphal  march 
for  organ  by  Mr  Wilbur  Dodge  the  vio- 
lin class  rendered  an  air  for  the  G 
siting,  quintet  accompaniment;  fol- 
lowed by  a  male  chorus  "The  cheerful 
wanderer"  by  Mendelssohn.  Harry  Ken- 
yon  contributed  an  allegro  molto  vivace 
from  "Fantasiestucke''  op  43,  for  cliri- 
net,  following  which  Mr  Clarence  Jack- 
son played  one  of  Chopin's  balades  in 
B  flat  for  pianoforte  and  the  first  part 
of  the  program  was  concluded  with  an 
orchestral  selection,  "Finale  from  Sym- 
phony No.  11  in  G,"  by  Haydn. 

The  second  portion  of  the  program 
included  a  reading  from  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne's "The  idle  boy"  by  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  pu- 
pil; a  gavotte  from  the  "Holberg  suite" 
by  the  string  orchestra,  duet  for  tenor 
and  baritone,  "Passage  bird's  farewell." 
by  Hildach,  by  Charles  Forrester  and 
Gi*orge  Henry:  minuet  from  the  "Jupi- 
ter" symphony,  by  the  orchestra: 
"Image  of  the  rose,"  tenor  solo  and 
chorus,  concluding  with  a  potpourri 
from  the  opera  of  "Martha"  bv  the  full 
military  band  of  the  institution. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoo.i 
entertainment  the  visitors  weire  invited 
to  the  gymnasium,  where  there  was  a 
spiendid  gymnastic  exhibition  by  the 
girls. 


THE  WEST  VIRGiJSiA  TABLET, 


FEBRUARY  22,  1902. 

New    Ekui.akd. 


The  Perkins  Inst,  and  Mass,  Scho  >l  for 
the  Blind  is  again  before  the  public  and 
the  profession  in  its  annual  report,  the 
seventieth  in  the  series.  This  great  school 
has  long  supplied  the  Deeds  of  the  whole 
of  New  Euglaud,  and  with  its  fine  equip- 
ment and  limitless  resources,  will  doubt- 
less loDg  continue  to  do  so.  There  is  a 
sort  ot  supplemental  working  home  for 
adult  blind  people  at  Hartford,  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  the  Boston  School  dots  the 
teaching,  and  does  it  nobly  and  well, 
III  t lie  l»t  year  or  two  it  has  undertaken 
the  home  teaching  of  adult  blind  people 
under  the  authority  and  support  of  the 
State,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  that  the 
lirst  appropriation  of  a  thousand  dollars 
has  now  been  worthily  increased,  and  the 
work  is  moving  on  as  it  should. 

This  Report  records  a  serious  tire  that 
might  have  been  tar  worse,  without  the 
efficient  and  ready  wit  of  the  teacheis. 
No  lives  were  l««t,  and  nothing  out  what 
rou Id  be  replaced  w.lhout  very  serious 
trouble.  The  learned  Director  has  given 
himself  largely  in  this  paper  to  the  tech- 
nical treatment  of  physical  training  for 
the  blind,  and  to  the  psychology  of 
pedagogy,  or  the  pedagogical  applications 
of  psychology,  or, — well,  read  it  and  Hud 
out  for  yourselves.  It  is  well  doue  how-  I 
ever,  if  it  does  get  things  a  little  above 
the  dead  level  of  our  every  flay  wa\  ol 
talking  about  these  things.  It  is  just  as 
natural  for  au  anylitic  mm  1  to  take  sub 
jects  apart  aud  look  at  them  in  detail,  as 
it  is  for  a  youthful  candidate  for  knowl- 
edge to  tear  a  toy  to  pieces  to  see  just 
how   it  is  made. 

The  work  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plains  is  replete  with  special  in- 
teiest.  It  still  has  its  little  company  of 
deal  bliud  children  whose  progress  from 
year  to  year  is  a  wholesome  object  lesson 
in  that  work. 


BOSTON   DALLY    ADVEIT 
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BUND  AND  DEAF  GIRL. 

Cora  Crocker  One  of  Most  Interesting 
Fnpila  Ever  Educated  at  Perkins 
Institute   tor   Bliii<I. 

The  Washington  birthday  exercises  of  : 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
nave  extra  interest  this  year,  as  they 
will  include  two  new  girl  pupils,  one  ol 
whom  in  her  way  is  as  curious  a  study 
in  child-training  as  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
ever  had. 

This  Is  Cora  Crocker. 

Cora  Adelia  Crocker  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field.  Feb.  17,  1885.  with  perfect  senses, 
but  at  8  was  attacked  by  acute  ponjunc- 
tivitis  and  by  measles,  which  destroyed 
her  sight  and  greatly  impaired  her  hear- 
in°*. 

In  Sept.,  3806,  she  was  brought  to  this 
institution,  but  the  condition  of  her 
health  was  such  that  her  presence 
among  the  other  pupils  was  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  them,  and  she  was  returned 
to  her  home. 


\. 


From 


that    time    until    last    April    she 
been  a  charge  of  Pittsfield,   rei 
ing  care  but  no  regular  instruction. 
deafness  has  become  total. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of 
Perkins  institution  was  again  called  to 
her  case,  and  a  doctor's  certificate  gave 
evidence  that  the  physical  disability. 
which  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 
her  away  had  entirely  dtsa] 
StJ  in  April,  1901,  she  was  once  more 
installed  as  a  regular  pupil.  She  is  for- 
tunate in  having  retained  her  power  of 
speech   to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  account  of  her  progress,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  her  teacher.  Miss 
Amelia  Davis,  tells  some  strange  feat- 
ures of  the  teaching:  — 

Cora's  alert  and  eager  attitude  was 
the  tirst  a  pleasant  exchange  for  the 
a  pa  tliy  which  had  been  dreaded,  It  was  a 
surprise  to  find  hei  so  merry  and  boister- 
ous that  she  needed  to  lie  cheeked,  rather 
than  drawn  out  and  encouraged.  When  she 
came  to  South  Boston  the  extenl  of  her 
school  acquirements  was  the  ability  to 
spell,  Cora,  eat,  rat,  pig  and  cow,  and  to 
count,  at  least  far  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

She  also  knew  the  story  with  the  little 
sticks— one  and  one  make  two.  Her  only 
method  of  communication  was  to  ask 
past  ions,  and  receive  answers  by  nods  or 
shakes   of   the    head. 

Cora  now  knows  nearly  all  the  capital 
letters  in  embossed  print,  and  forms  them 
nicely  with  a  pencil.  But  the  main  under- 
taking has  been  the  learning  of  the  use 
of  the  manual  alphabet.  The  difficulties 
are  tirst  her  age.  She  has  a  very  good 
memory,  but  it  is  not  the  child's  memory, 
which  retains  impressions  without  effort. 
She  has  formed  habits  which  make  Study 
very  difficult.  Chief  of  these  is  the  habit 
of  guessing.  Indeed,  her  joy  at  the  final 
success  seemed  very  nearly  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  guessing  which  had  pre- 
cedi  d  It.  She  was  perfectly  happy  without 
the  manual  alphabet.  At  one  period,  pig 
was  her  favorite  word.  She  thought  that 
she  had  mastered  the  study,  because  she 
knew  that. 

The  turning  point  in  her  progress  was 
the  abandonment  of  the  word  method.  It 
was  discovered  that  she  would  not  learn  a 
word  until  she  could  spell  it. 

She  soon  learned  all  the  letters  commonly 
used  except  d.  s  and  f.  She  rejected  ail 
words  containing  these  letters,  until  she 
was  allowed  to  call  them  do,  s-s  and  fer. 

This  gave  her  all  the  letters  except  ,j,  v 
and  z,  of  which  .at  the  end  of  June,  she  is 
still  ignorant.  From  this  point  her  progress 
was  steady,  if  not  rapid. 

Cora  does  not  like  this  bothering.  But. 
she  has  reached  the  point  now  where  the 
manual  alphabet  is  of  service  to  her.  By 
repeated  test,  she  shows  that  she  really 
knows  at  lea«t  75  words,  although  it  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  spell  a  word 
two  or  three  times  before  she  will  fix  her 
mind  on  it. 

In  this  account  scant  justice  has  been 
done  to  her  happy  disposition,  to  her 
humor  and  originality,  to  her  independence 
of  action,  joined  to  a  craving  for  love  and 
sympathy. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  increasing 
number  of  deaf-blind  pupils  is  Marion 
Rostron,  a  girl  12  years  old,  who  is 
totally  deaf  and  has  very  defective 
vision. 

The  daughter  of  vigorous  English 
parents,  she  was  born  in  Fall  River, 
on  May  7,  18S9,  and  although  a  delicate 
child  she  was  free  from  any  serious 
physical  defect  and  escaped  the  usual 
afflictions  to  which  children  are  liable. 

The  morning  performance,  at  11,  will 
be  the  play  of  "Undine,"  given  by  the 
girl  pupils.  This  will  be  followed  by 
gymnastics  by  the  boys. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  will  give  a 
concert.  Tommy  Stringer,  the  blind  and 
deaf  boy,  has  made  a  rapid  advance  in 
the  last  year,  not  only  in  bodily  and 
mental  growth,  but  in  educational  at- 
tainments. He  will  recite  Hawthorne's 
"Idle  Boy." 
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DEATH  AT  GRADE  CROSSING. 


A  second  team  containing  a  large 
number  of  orphans  narrowly  missed 
being  hit  by  the  train. 

The  party  were  on  their  way  to 
church  when  the  accident  happened. 
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McNabb  Was  Employed  Many 
Years  at  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Flora  J.  McNabb,  who  was  seri- 
ously injured  near  Franklin,  N.  H.,  yes- 
terday. Is  well  known  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  South  Bos- 
ton. She  came  there  originally  as  a 
pupil,  and,  after  finishing  the  course, 
secured  a  position  there  as  a  teacher'. 
Though  not  totally  blind,  her  sight  was 

H^e?eykpo,or'  .she  belnS  Just  able  to 
distinguish  objects,  which  was  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  make  her  way  about 

She  was  well  liked  at  the  institution 
where     during     many     years     she     had 

m.anrP  °«fhthe  girlS'  t&ncy  work  depart- 
ment. She  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  teachers  there. 

About  a  year  ago  she  left  and  went  to 
Connecticut  where  it  Is  understood  she 
took  care  of  a  blind  woman.  Quite  re- 
cently she  secured  a  position  at  the  New 

fo  Sffioft  3f  aySeSarsMoiSdS  McNabb  ^3 
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Another  Woman  Fatally 

Injured  and  a  Third 

Badly  Hurt. 
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TRAIN  STRUCK  A  SLEIGH. 


Accident  Near  Franklin,  N.H. 

—Dead  Woman  Lived 

in  Auburndale. 


Two  Boston  IVnrses  Killed  In  New 
Hampshire  While  Taking  Their  Lit- 
tle  Charges   to   Chnrch. 

Franklin,  N  H.,  Feb.  23.-A  milk  train 
on  the  Boston  &  Maine  struck  a  team 
containing  three  female  attendants  of 
the  New  Hampshire  orphans'  home  at 
the  crossing  near  the  home  about  9  a.m. 

Miss  Maria  Owens,  32,  of  Auburndale, 

«   nurse    was  killed;   Miss  Annie  Salter. 

%  of  Boston,  head  of  the  kindergarten, 
2o,  of  Boston , 

Nabb  second  in  charge  of  the  infant  de- 
partments injured,  but  will  probably 
recover. 


[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

FRANKLIN,  N.  H.,  Feb.  23,  1902.  A 
belated  milk  train,  south  bound,  on  the 
Concord  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
railroad,  struck  a  sleigh,  containing 
three  women,  at  9:30  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, on  a  crossing  near  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Orphans'  Home,  about  two  miles 
from  this  city. 

Miss  Maria  Owen,  a  nurse  at  the  home, 
a  resident  of  Auburndale,  Mass.,  was 
instantly  killed. 

Miss  Annie  L.  Salter  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  a  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment, was  fatally  injured. 

Miss  Flora  J.  McNabb  of  Winchester, 
N.  H.,  was  badly  bruised  and  injured 
internally. 

Miss  McNabb,  who  has  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  15  years,  came  to  the 
home  yesterday,  and  was  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  teacher. 

The  responsibility  for  the  accident  is 
as  yet  in  doubt.  It  is  stated  that  the 
milk  train  was  going  at  high  speed  when 
it     struck     the    sleigh     containing     the 


women,  which  had  driven  directly  upon 
the  crossing  in  front  of  the  train,  the 
locomotive  striking  the  rear  portion  of 
the  sleigh. 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  barge 
belonging  to  the  home,  filled  with  chil- 
dren, preceded  the  sleigh  which  was 
struck,  the  party  being  on  its  way  to 
attend  church  in  this  city.  When  cross- 
ing the  track  the  occupants-  of  the 
barge  saw  the  approaching  train,  and 
called  to  those  following,  warning  them 
of  the  danger.  The  warning  came  too 
late,  however,  the  locomotive  crashing 
into  the.  single  sleigh  in  full  view  of 
the  terrified  children  in  the  barge.  The 
train  was  stoppei  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, and  the  wounded  women  were  taken 
back  to  the  home  at  Webster  place, 
surgical  aid  being  summoned  from  this 
city.  No  hope  is  entertained  ef  the  re- 
covery of  Miss  Salter. 


HELEN   KELLER'S  TALK. 

Former    Dnmh    Girl's    Expression    of 
Joy   Over  n   Gift. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  has  had  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  which  caiue  the  other  (lay 
in  the  nature  of  a  reward  after  the 
long  midyear  examinations,  says  a 
Boston  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Times.  In  the  office  of  Dr.  .1.  Varnum 
Mott  at  the  Hotel  Pelhain  some  of  her 
friends  in  her  class  at  Radcliffe  pre- 
sented to  her  a  valuable  Bostop  ttrrier. 
Sir  Thomas.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  Miss  Edith  Sherman  of  -W:\ 
Commonwealth  avenue.  B  ston,  and 
Miss  Lillian  Cutten  of  Hoxbury,  both 
of  the  sophomore  class. 

Miss  Keller  was  once  both  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  but  she  can  talk  now. 
She  knelt  beside  the  dog,  fondling  and 
petting  him. 

"Is  it  really  mine?"  she  said  in  a 
tremulous  voice. 

Then  she  rose  and.  holding  Miss 
Sherman's  hand,  cried  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  a  child,  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy!" 
The  next  moment  she  was  on  her 
knees  again,  stroking  her  pet.  She 
asked  Miss  Cutten  to  come  to  her  and 
told  her  friends  how  much  she  appre- 
ciated the  gift.  She  spoke  rapidly,  as 
is  her  custom— unintelligontly  to  those 
unused  to  her— but  Miss  Sullivan  re- 
peated her  words  phrase  by  phrase. 

"I  thank  you  very  much,  dear 
friends,"  she  said,  "for  the  happiness 
you  have  given  me.  It  is  as  great  as  it 
is  unexpected.  I  shall  Jove  the  dog,  but 
even  more  your  kindness.  I  thank  you 
all  so  much,  and  I  thank  you,  too,  Dr. 
Mott."  IT'Im 
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Thomas  Stringer 
sees  without  eyes 
and  is  an  inventor 


SUCCESS 


February,  1902 


He  Sets  a  Good   Example  that   Explodes  Excuses 

Ruth  Everett 
tt  is  a  serious  handicap  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  or 
■*■  blind;  but,  when  one  is  all  three,  it  would 
seem  almost  an  impossibility  for  him  to  win  suc- 
cess; yet  Thomas  Stringer,  a  fifteen-year- 
old  lad,  who  is  being  educated  at  the 
Perkins  Institute,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
is  probably  destined  to  be  known  as  the 
deaf-blind  inventor. 

An  attack  of  spinal   meningitis   left 
him  without  sight  or  hearing.     Then  his 
mother  died,  and,  until  he  was  five  years 
old,   he  had  no  more  knowledge   than  a 
puppy  or  a  kitten.     He  could  not  even 
walk,   but  used  to  crawl   around   back- 
ward like  a  crab,  having  learned,  doubt- 
less, that,  when  he  went  forward,  he  was 
liable  to  bump  himself.    The  only  sounds 
he  uttered  were  fretful  groans,  unless  exci- 
ted, and  then  he  would  scream  and  tear  his  clothes. 
When  Tom  entered  the  institute,  he  was  five 
years  old.      It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
make  a  man  of  him.      It  was  a  long  time  before 
he  was  taught  to  stand   or  walk.      It  was  many 
months  before  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to  find  its 
way  to  his  little,  imprisoned  intellect.     At  length, 
however,  the  miraculous  was  achieved,  and  from 
that   time  on  his  mind   expanded  very  rapidly. 
To-day,  he  is  as  bright  and  intelligent  as  most  boys 
of   his  age.      In   fact,   in  some  things  he  is  even 
more  so,  as,  for  instance,  in  inventiveness. 

While  in  the  kindergarten,  his  favorite  amuse- 
ment was  to  talk  about  electricity,  and  his  questions 
frequently  puzzled  his  teachers.  He  never  rested 
until  he  understood. 

While  spending  a  vacation  on  the  farm  of  a 
minister,  near  Wrentham,  Massachusetts,  he  put 
a  complete  set  of  electric  bells  in  the  house,  and 
constructed  an  elevator  in  which  he  could  lift  him- 
self to  the  loft  of  a  barn.  He  put  weights  on  the 
barn  windows,  replaced  a  button  on  the  smoke- 
house with  an  ingeniously  contrived  latch,  and 
made  repairs  in  various  ways. 

In  1899,  Tom  was  entered  at  the  Lowell  Gram- 
mar School,  Boston,  in  the  sixth  grade.  With  the 
aid  of  such  appliances  as  are  used  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  blind  and  with  his  tutor  as 
interpreter,  Tom  was  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
class.  He  was  the  center  of  a  loving  solicitude, 
and  the  teachers  agreed  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
his  condition  aroused  among  the  other  boys  more 
than  compensated  them  for  the  slight  inattention 
his  presence  occasioned.  Wherever  Tom  goes, 
or  wherever  he  is  heard  of,  his  patience  and  bravery 
awaken  love.  In  the  institute  he  is  known  as 
"Tommy  the  beloved.". 

Tom  can  swim,  row,  and  ride  awheel.  He  knows 
as  much  about  the  streets  of  Boston  as  does  the 
average  person  who  sees.  He  has  traveled  con- 
siderably. Once  he  visited  the  United  States  mint 
at  Philadelphia,  and  on  another  occasion  he  was 
received  by  the  late  William  McKinley  at  the 
White  House.  In  the  late  President's  presence, 
he  was  told  not  to  sit  down.  At  first  he  demurred, 
saying  that  he  was  tired,  and  that  there  were  enough 
chairs  for  the  President  to  sit  down  also;  but,  when 
it  was  explained  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  show- 
ing proper  respect  for  the  President  if  he  sat,  he 
was  glad  to  stand. 

Tom's  contribution  to  the  school  exercises  of 
1899,  held  in  the  Boston  Theater,  was  an  essay, 
entitled  "Two  Boston  Boys,"  in  which  he  set 
forth  the  difference  between  a  Puritan  boy  of  1690 
and  a  Boston  boy  of  1899.  He  designed  an  ingen- 
ious set  of  pictures  representing  an  old  stage  coach 
and  horses  of  1690,  and  a  trolley-car  of  to-day,  the 
sailing  vessel  in  which  the  Puritans  came  over,  the 


beacon  on  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  windmill  on 
Copp's  Hill,  which  he  held  up  at  the  proper 
moment.  With  his  right  hand  he  read  his  com- 
position, and  with  his  left  spelled  it  out  to  one  who 
repeated  it  to  the  audience. 

Yet  some  boys,  with  bright  eyes  and  acute  hear- 
ing, complain  that  there  is  no  chance  for  them 
nowadays  ! 
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Blind,  Deaf 

and 

Educated. 

quaintance  of 
strong    fancy 


Helen  Keller,  stricken  with 
total  blindness  and  deafness 
in  infancy,  and  now  in  her 
twenty-second  year,  eeveral 
weeks  ago  made  the  ac- 
a  fine  terrier  -which  took  a 
to  hev.  Recently  she  re- 
ceived the  dog  as  a  present.  She  recog- 
nized the  animal  instantly  by  her  mysteri- 
ous sense  of  touch,  and  thus  spoke  to  the 
givers:  "I  thank  you  very  much,  dear 
friends,  for  the  happiness  you  have  given 
me.  It  is  as  great  as  it  is  unexpected.  I 
shall  love  the  dog,  but  even  more  your 
kindness."  It  is  amazing  that  Helen  Kel- 
ler, being  unable  to  see  or  hear,  has  been 
able  to  acquire  a  college  education.  It  is 
past  comprehension  that  she  can  employ 
articulate  language  with  grace  and  ease, 
making  herself  understood,  and,  further, 
that  she  can  understand  the  speech  of  oth- 
ers by  lightly  touching  their  lips  with  her 
ringers.  Yet  these  are  facts.  Helen  Keller 
is  an  intellectual  phenomenon,  her  powers 
of  perception  are  exercised  through  un- 
known channels,  and  the  processes  by 
■which  her  brain  has  been  reached  are 
among  the  wonders  of  the  age. 
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Date ../.  F~ 

REMARKABLE   BOY 
IS    TOMMY 


DEAF,    DUMB    AND    BXIND, 
HE    HAS    LEARNING. 


STRINGER 

YET 


He  Has  Also  Been  Taught  to  Articu- 
late, and  Is  a  Fine  Mechanic. 


The  boy  who  has  nothing  but  poverty 
between  him  and  success  in  life,  the  boy 
who  gets  up  well  and  strong  365  days  in 
the  year,  has  no  cause,  to  feel  that  he  is 
handicapped  by  his  environment,  says 
Morris  Wade  in  the  Philadelphia  Times. 
Health  and  strength,  with  the  full  posses- 
sion of  sight  and  hearing  and  speech,  are 
the  best  elements  of  success  when  they 
arc  combined  with  the  manly  determina- 
tion to  make  the  most  of  life.  Boys  who 
are  inclined  to  feel  discouraged  by  reason 
of  mere  poverty  when  they  are  well  and 
strong  will  find  in  the  story  of  Tommy 
Stringer  much  that,  should  encourage 
them  and  that  should  inspire  them  to 
make  the  most  of  life. 

This  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy  has  attracted  world-wide  attention, 
and  he  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the 
progress  made  in  recent  years  in  teaching 
deaf,  dumb  and  hlind  children.  Fortu- 
nately one  does  not  often  hear  of  children 
having  this  triple  affliction. 

Nor  was  Tommy  Stringer  thus  afflicted 
when  he  first  came  into  the  world.  He 
was  born  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1886, 
near  Waynesburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  so 
that  he  is  now  in  Ins  fifteenth  year.  When 
he  was  about  2  years  old  an  acute  attack 
of  spinal  meningitis  deprived  him  of 
sight  and  hearing  and  the  power  of  speech.. 


His  father  then  succeeded  in  having  t. 
afflicted  boy  put  into  a  hospital  in  All 
gheny  City,  Pa.,  and  here  the  boy,  co 
trary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  hospital 
remained  for^three  years,  and  here  it  w; 
that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  d 
voted  friend,  Helen  Keller.  She  was  vi 
iting  in  Allegheny  City  when  she  hear 
of  the  little  boy  afflicted  like  herself,  an 
her  generous  and  sympathetic  natur 
prompted  her  to  do  all  she  could  fo 
Tom's  relief.  It  is  passible  that  if  it  ha 
not  been  for  the  interest  and  generosit; 
of  Helen  Keller  and  others  Tom  wouhi 
have  been  sent  from  the  hospital  to  th 
poorhouse. 

Money  was  finally  raised  to  send  thi 
boy   to   the   noted    kindergarten   for   thi 
blind  in  Boston.      He  was  about  5  yean 
old  at  this  time,  but  he  was  the  merest 
baby  in  intelligence.    It  is  not  exaggerat 
ing  his  condition  to  say  that  he  dad  not 
know  anything.    He  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  not  walk,  and  he  seemed  more  like 
a  little  animal  than  a  boy.      He  did  not 
know  how  to  make  any  effort  to  do  any- 
thing for  himself,  and  his  condition  was 
pitiful  in  the  extreme.     His  mind  was  as 
undeveloped  as  the  mind  of  the  baby  a1 
day  old,  and  50  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  regarded  as  impossible  to  teach  him 
anything,  and  he  would  have  been  left  to 
his  animal-like  condition.       It,   is  due  to 
such  men  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann 
that  such  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind. 

Teachers  of  blind  and  dumb  children 
must  have  infinite  patience  and  strong 
human  sympathies.  Great  patience  and 
sympathy  and  forbearance  were  required 
in  teaching  poor  little  Tom  Stringer  the 
first,  principles  of  education.  It  was  so 
'mid  to  make  a  beginning.  Of  course, 
the  sign  or  linger  language  was  used. 

'I  he   first  word  he  ever  learned  was  the 
word  '■bread,-'  and  he  was  nearly  a  year 
learning  that  one    word.      Every   time  lie 
was   givefi    a   slice   of  bread     the     word 
'bread''    was    made    in    his    hand    by    his 
teacher,   and   his  own   fingers   were   made 
to  form   the   letters  of   the    word  in  the 
hand    of    his    teacher.       Then    other    ob- 
jects, like  a  ball,  a  book  and  a  hat  were 
put   into  his  hands  and  their  names  spell- 
ed in   the   finger  language  by  bis  teacher 
in   Tom's    bands.       Then    he    was   made  to 
-pell   them    with    bis   own   fingers.      Days 
and  days  would   be  spent    in  the  spelling 
of  a  single    word    before  Tom   could   spell 
it  himself.      Then   very    short  sentiences 
were    formed,    and    slowly    the      dormant 
mind  of  the  boy  was  aroused.      Once  fully 
aroused  il   proved  to  be  a  very  alert  mind, 
and    while    he   did    not    have    the   mental 
alertness  of  Helen  Keller,  he  showed  that 
he   bad  at   least   the  mental   capacity   of 
the   average   boy.   and    that    he    had    more 
mechanical     skill     than  most  boys.      ]f 
ever  there  was  a  nimble-fingered  boy  that 
boy  is  Tommy  Stringer.     In  Ibis  respect 
he    is    superior    to    Helen     Keller,    who    is 
rather    awkward     with    her    lingers.      al- 
though her  sense  of  touch  is  astonishing. 
Before  Tom    was  7  years  of  age  he  was 
beginning  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised 
letters  used  by  I  be  blind.    Then  be  began 
to    learn    lo    write    by    means    of    what    is 
caned   the    Braille    system.    The    modern 
methods  of  teaching  the  dumb  and  blind 
were    employed,    and    at    1")   years    of   age 
Tom    is   as    far   advanced   in   reading,  his- 
tory,   grammar,    physiology,    botany    and 
arithmetic  as  the,  average   boy  of  his  age. 
lie  is  far  beyond  the  Kindergarten  in  his 
education,  and    he   now  attends  a  public 
school.      A  teacher  from  the  kindergarten 
goes   with    him   to   act   as   his   interpreter, 
and   there   is  not    a    more  industrious  nor 
a   happier  boy  in   the  school  than  Tom.    If 
you   think    bis    triple    affliction   has  made 
Tom    dow n  heartened    or   morose    you    are 
greatly   mi-taken.       He  is  as  merry  a   bjjy 
a-  I  know   of,  and  he  gets  more  out  of  life 
than   most    bovs  of  his  age. 

Tom  amazed  his  teacher  by  his  skill 
with  tools.  lie  is  a  born  mechanic,  and 
lie  is  never  so  happy  as  when  lie  is  at  bis 
work  bench.  lie  can  hammer  and  nail 
and   saw  with   more  swiftness  and  accura- 
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^SnV'may   **   al   the   kindergarten   a 
Kr^t  variety  of  things  Tom  has  made  at 

r,i>  workbench.     He  has  made  boxes  and 
(.„al  racks,  and  shovels  and  models  of  eVi- 
Xes  and  cars,  bu1   his  most  pretentious 
2nd  surprising    achievement   has   been   a 
model  of  a  house.     This  .model  is  a  sur- 
„rise"to  all  who  see  it.  so  complete  is  it 
n  overv  .btail.      It  is  composed  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood.     Ton.  makes  his  nose 
take  the  place  of  his  eyes  when  he  wants 
to  distinguish  one  kind  of  wood  from  an- 
other   So  acute  is  his  sense  of  smell  that 
he  can  name  any  kind  of  wood  he  picks 
np  if  he  has  ever  smelled  it  before.     He 
can  take  a  rough  piece  of  board,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  uox  or  a  rack  or  a  fancy 
shelf   without    the    least   assistance   from 
any  one. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  Tom  has  been 
taught  to  articulate,  but,  he  has  not  made 
nearly  such  rapid  progress  in  speaking 
orally  as  Helen  Keller  has,  because  be 
has  no  interest  in  articulate  speech.  The 
finger  language  is  far  more  agreeable  to 
him,  and  be  would  never  use  any  other 
method  of  speech  if  he  was  not  compelled 
to  do  so.  He  has  also  been  taught  to 
reach  the  speech  of  others  by  placing  his 
wonderfully  sensitive  ringers  on  their  lips, 
but  this  method  of  knowing  what  others 
are  saying  Tom  also  declares  to  be  "no 
good,"  and  he  does  not  like  it.  He  is 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  a  little  stubborn 
in  regard  to  speaking  orally,  and  his 
teachers  have  to  use  a  good  deal  of  tact 
in  getting  him  to  "keep  sweet"  and  ar- 
ticulate at  the  same  time.  Strangers 
would  not  readily  understand  many  of  bis 
words,  but  some  of  them  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  his  teachers  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding   all   that   Tom   says. 
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'THEIR  READERS  OXLY  THE  BJLlSiJ. 


There  's  one.  circulating  library  in  Bos- 
b  sends  Its  volumes  to  all  parts 
of  tfce  United  States.  Blind  men  ana 
women  are  the  readers.  They  feel  out 
words  and  sentences,  full  stops  and 
short  pauses,  smile  when  deft  fingers 
glide  into  the  merriment  of  a  joKe,  or 
show  by  facial  expression  the  emotion 
loosed  by  coming  In  touch  with  some-  , 
thing  sad. 

This  library  is  at  the  Perkins  institution 
in  South  Boston.  It  contains  12,821  vol- 
umes in  the  different  sorts  of  types  in- 
vented for  finger  reading,  and  the  rules 
are  that  any  blind  persons  may  take  out 
a  book  by  the  payment  of  the  transpor- 
tation charges.  Those  within  the  states' 
confines  who  cannot  see  and  who  wisb 
to  read  may  call  upon  the  state  to  aid 
them,  and  they  do  not  entreat  in  vain 
who  ask  the  state  to  do  so. 

•Tis  the  law,  and  the  state  legislature 
makes  annual  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose to  provide  instruction  for  adult 
blind  This  is  given  at  their  homes,  sev- 
eral competent  instructors  being  em- 
ployed to  travel  from  place  to  place 
teaching  the  blind  the  cunning  of  linger 
readinev 


The  12.S21  volumes  at  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution library  does  not  mean  so  many 
different  works.  Embossed  letters  ar<« 
large  and  require  much  room,  so  that 
works  complete  in  a  single  volume  of 
ordinary  type  require  numerous  volumes 
when  printed  for  the  blind.  Take  the 
Bible,  for  example.  One  volume  suffices 
for  all  its  books  in  ordinary  type,  but 
eight  volumes  are  fthed  when  its  text  Is 
printed  in  the  raised  roman  letters  for 
finger  reading,  and  25  or  more  when 
printed  in  what  is  known  as  the  ^ra  -le 
type  find  64  when  printed  in  moon  type. 

About  500  books  are  taken  from  th's 
library  annually  by  the  adult  blind  In 
this  state,  and  100  more  by  the  blind  liv- 
ing outside  Massachusetts.  The  graduates 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  keep  in  touch 
with  the  library,  and  no  negative  reply  is 
ever  given  to  an  application  sent  for 
reading. 

Blind  people  finely  their  reading  rather 
expensive,,  as  the  volumes  are  bulky  and 
the  postage  in  consequence  considerable. 
The  government  might  authorize  the 
transmission  of  such  literature  to  blind 
persons  fiee  of  cost.  The  Canadian  par- 
liament enacted  such  a  lav.'  in  1S!R  To 
show,  what  such  free  transportation 
would  mean  to  ai  poor  blind  person:  The 
Bible  is  a  much-read  book  among  the 
blind,  but  to  obtain  and  return  the 
braille  editlrTn  of  twenty-five  volumes 
means  a  cost  of  more  than  $5. 

There  are  many  blind  persons  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, who,  because  of  lack  of  train- 
ing, are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  but  those  Interested  in  the 
uplifting  of  these  unfortunates  are  en- 
couraged by  the  progress  of  home  teach- 
ing' instituted  a  few  years  ago. 

From  the  librarians  It  was  learned  that 
the  most  read  of  all  the  books  in  the  li- 
brary was  the  Bible.  Novels  are  seldom 
put  into  the  embossed  type  for  the  sight- 
less, as  this  kind  of  printing  is  very  ex- 
pensive, and  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  selection.  Only  the  standard 
classical  works  in  fiction  are  preoared 
for  blind  readers.  History  and  blogra- 
phv   are  much   read   subjects. 

THE  STAR, 

Kansas  City,  ZMo. 

HELEN  KELLER  WAS  DELIGHTED. 

The  Pretty  Scene  When    Friends    Presented 
Her  Sir  Thomas. 

From   the   Boston   Evening  Transcript. 

Miss  Helen  Keller  was  given  a  pleasant 
surprise  last  week,  which  came  in  the 
nature  of  a  reward  after  the  long  mid- 
year examinations.  In  the  office  of  Dr.  J. 
Varnum  Molt  at  Hotel  Pelham  some 
friends  in  Miss  Keller's  class  at  Radclitfe 
presented  her  with  a  valuable  Boston  ter- 
rier,   Sir    Thomas. 

The  story  of  the  gift  began  last  summer 
when  Miss   Keller's  spaniel   Dixie   was  run 
over  by  the  cars  in  Cambridge.     Dixie  had 
come    from    Dr.    Mott's    "Presto    kennels' 
at   Newton,    whence  'nails   the   Boston   ter- 
rier, Lord  Derby,  winner  of  three  first  and 
four  special  prizes  at  the  recent  Providence 
bench    show.      When    Miss    Keller   and    her 
companion,    Miss    Sullivan,    who    were    in 
Nova  Scotia  at   the   time   of   the  accidejit. 
|  returned  in   the  fall  they   went  out  to  the 
kennels  again   to  look  for  another  spaniel. 
:  They    were   accompanied    by    Miss    Cutten, 
Migs   Sherman    and    her    father.     After  Dr. 
i  Mi>tt  had  shown  them  his  spaniels  he  said: 
I  "Now    let    me    show    you    the    real    dogs— 
|  my  prize  fellows,"  and  he  led  them  to  the 
Boston    terriers.      Among    them     was     Sir 
I  '.i  'nomas— large,   fine  bred,  of  famous  stccK, 
perfectly    marked   and   every    inch    a    thor- 
oughbred. 

'•He.  is  an  independent  little  fellow."  said 
Dr.  Mott,  "and  never  makes  friends  with 
ai  vbody." 

Just  then  Miss  Keller  bent  over  the  fence 
and  touched  Sir  Thomas.  He  put  up  his 
Daws  and  tried  to  get  out  of  the  inclosure. 
There  was  no  holding  him.  He  had  found 
a  friend  for  once  at  leabt.  When  Dr.  Mott  ■ 
let  him  out  he  made  a  da.s'n  for  Miss  Keiler,  ! 
rubbed  his  nose  on  her  skirt  and  when  she 
knelt  down  put  his  chin  on  her  knee.  Dr. 
Mott  tried  to  tempt  him  away  by  calling, 
him  for  a  run  in  the  open  and  by  offering 
him  dog  biscuit,  but  Sir  Thomas  would  not 
budge.  It  was  finally  necessary  for  the 
party  to  leave  the  room  in  order  io  get 
him  back  into  his  kennel.  This  natural 
sympathy  between  Miss  Keller  and  the 
dog  set.   her  friends  to  thinking. 

The  result  was  a  number  of  notices 
tacked  up  on  Radcliffe  bulletin  boards, 
calling  for  a  subscription.  It  happened  that 
Miss  Sherman  and  Miss  Cutten  were  plan- 
ning this  surprise  for  Miss  Keller  and  do- 
nations were  sent  to  them  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia, from  Providence,  from  the  South,  from 
all  over  the  country— wherever  Miss  Keller 
has  friends  interested  In  her  happini 
Through  these  and  through  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Miss  Sherman,  Miss  Cutten  and 
Mr.    <'larke,    Sir    Thomas    was    purchased. 


Dr.  Mott  naot  his  share  in  tne  gut  too 
foi  he  l,t  the  dog  go  at  less  than  his  worth! 
w.  rf  A  n0rl  ?alte3  until  th0  examinations 
vCh  r.  f<:rL'  m#aki»«  ^e  Presentation. 
«•£■• VJ£.  twf,lt5:  of  Miss  Keller'B  friends 
q.d.K.fr*0^  wlTn  8ne  arrived  with  Miss 
BulHvan,  whose  joy  at  the  pleasure  in  si. 

Ss  &*«•".    a    murmur     „t    admiration 
a  round    the   room.    Sir  Thomas   was 
led    in  on   a     eash.    Miss   Sullivan   escorl 
Keller   into   the   center   of   the   eft 
01    1 1  lends,    and    Miss   Sherman   Stepped    for- 
ward  with    Sir    Thomas    at    her 

It  is  my  honor  and  pleasure,"  said  she 
to  offer  you  Sir  Thomas  with  love  from 
your  many  friends.  \\  ,.  know  that  vour 
dear  companion  (Miss  Sullivan)  will  not  be 
'■n.'ious  of  your  affection  for  vour  dee  or 
°<7    VJ£  d°g'S    l0Ve    for    yOU."    At    these    WOrdS 

Sir  I  nomas,  as  if  he  understood  what  Miss 
bnerman  was  saying,  put  his  paws  caress- 
ingly upon  Miss  Keller's  lap 

Miss  Keller  was  kneeling  beside  the  doe 
ioiidJmg   and    petting    him, 

"Is  it  really  mine?"  sue  said,  her  voice 
trembling    with    emotion. 

Then  she  asked  for  Miss  Cutten  to  come 
t?,  ,  '  VJ?'  arnd  sending  with  her  three 
friends  Miss  Sullivan,  Miss  Sherman  and 
Miss  Cutten.  she  told  those  present  what 
she    felt. 

I  •  ?'!?,  s£oke  r:inicll.v,  as  is  her  eustom-un- 
Intelllgibly  to  those  unused  to  her 
Miss  ^Sullivan  repeated  her  words,  phi 
by  phrase.  They  came  from  the  fullness 
of  her  heart,  in  the  pure  English  and  with 
the  perfect  aptness  of  expression  that  are 
so  natural   to  her. 

Then  Mr.  Sherman  remarked  that  he  had 
an  announcement  to  make,  and  read  the 
following   note: 

"Dear  Miss  Keller— Having  heard  that 
some  of  your  friends  have  decided  to  pre- 
sent you  with  a  Boston  terrier,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  offering  for  your  accept- 
ance the  accompanying  blue  ribbon  collar 
Yours  very  truly.-H.  M.  Harding  &  c<>  : 
Mr.  Harding,  who  was  present,  himself 
gave  Miss  Keller  the  collar.  She  rVP  it 
exclaiming  with  delight:  "Isn't  it  ;i 
beauty,"  and  then  reached  down  to  put  it 
on  her  dog's  neck.  Then  all  present  gath- 
ered about  Miss  Keller,  and  were  given  op- 
portunity to  meet  her  and  Sir  Thomas  to- 
gether. Later  the  dog  and  mistress  so 
happily  reunited  after  their  chance  meet- 
ing last  fall,  were  photographed  together 
at   Mrs.    Emily   Stokes's.  B 

Miss  Keller  is  in  Very  good  health  con- 
sidering the  strain  of  the  midvear  examin- 
ations. These  are  naturally  more  of  an 
ordeal  for  Miss  Keller  than  for  other  stu- 
dents. She  uses  a  typewriter  entirely  for 
her  examination  room   work. 

Sir  Thomas  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
his  class.  He  is  a  thoroughbred,  finely 
marked,  well  mannered  and  housebrokon 
and  is  unusually  intelligent.  He  has  re- 
markably fine  eyes.  The  terrier  is  an  un- 
usually large  one.  and  will  be  a  bod\  - 
guard  rather  than  a  lap  dog. 

THE  RECORD, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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MAILING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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Boston    Ubrary   Wants    Government 
to    Transmit    Tliem    Free. 

Special  to  "The  Kecord." 

Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19. — A  circulating 
library  for  the  blind  is  one  of  the  most 
unique  departments  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute, South  Boston.  This  library  has* 
12,821  volumes,  and  they  are  sent  all 
over  the  country.  About  500  books  are 
taken  out  annually  by.  the  adult  blind  in 
this  State,  and  about  100  more  by  blind 
persons  outside  of  Massachusetts. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  sending  the  bulky- 
books  through  the  mails,  it  is  proposed 
to  ask  the  Government  to  transmit  them 
free.  The  Canadian  Government  passed 
such  a  law  in  1898. 

These  books,  with  their  raised  letters-, 
are  very  large.  Only  standard  classical 
works  in  fiction  are  prepared  for  the 
blind,  who  are  usually  great  readers  of 
history  and  biography. 

V^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  TOM  STRINGER. 

A  Boy  Who  is  in  Some  Ways  as   Remark* 
able  as  Helen  Keller. 

From  the  Philadelphia.  Times. 
The  boy  who  has  nothing  but  poverty  be- 
tween him  and  success  in  life,  the  boy  who 
gets  up  well  and  strong  365  days  in  the  year, 
has  no  cause  to  feel  that  lie  is  handicapped 
by  his  environment.  Health  and  strength. 
with  the  full  possession  of  sight  and  hearing 
and  speech,  are  the  best  elements  of  success 
when  they  are  combined  with  the  manly  deter- 
mination to  make  the  most  of  life.  Boys 
who  are  inclined  to  feel  discouraged  bv  reason 
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\^>  of  mere  poverty  when  they  are  well  and  strong 
will  find  in  the  story  of  Tommy  Stringer  much 
that  should  encourage  them  and  that  should 
inspire  them  to  make  the  most  of  life. 

This  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy  has  attracted  world-wide  attention,  and 
he  is  a  wonderful  example  of  the  progress 
made  in  recent  years  in  teaching  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children.  Fortunately  one  does 
not  often  hear  of  children  having  this  triple 
affliction. 

Nor  was  Tommy  Stringer  thus  afflioted 
when  he  first  came  into  the  world.  He  was 
born  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1886,  near  Waynes- 
burg,  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that  now  he  is  in 
.his  sixteenth  year.  When  he  was  about 
2  years  old  an  acute  attack  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis deprived  him  of  sight  and  hearing  and 
the  power  of  speech.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  soon  after  Tommy's  terrible 
illness  he  lost  his  mother.  His  father  then 
succeeded  in  having  the  afflicted  boy  put 
into  a  hospital  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and 
here  the  boy,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  hospitals,  remained  for  three  years,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acauaintance 
of  his  devoted  friend,  Helen  Keller.  She 
was  visiting  in  Allegheny  Citv  when  she 
heard  of  the  little  boy  afflicted  like  herself, 
and  her  generous  and  sympathetic  nature 
prompted  her  to  do  all  she  could  for  Tom's 
relief.  It  is  possible  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  interest  and  generosity  of  Helen 
Keller  and  others  Tom  would  have  been 
sent  from  the  hosnital  to  She  poorhouse. 

Money  was  finally  raised  to  send  the  boy 
to  the  "noted  kindergarten  for  the  blind  in 
Boston.  He  was  about  5  years  old  at  this 
time,  but  he  was  the  merest  baby  in  intel- 
ligence. It  is  not  exaggerating  his  condi- 
tion to  say  that  he  did  not  know  anything. 
He  was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  walk,  and 
he  seemed  more  like  a  little  animal  than  a 
bov.  He  did  not  know  how  to  make  any 
effort  to  do  anything  for  himself,  and  his 
condition  was  pitable  in  the  extreme.  His 
mind  was  as  undeveloped  as  the  mind  of 
the  baby  a  day  old.  and  fifty  years  ago  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  impossible  to 
teach  him  anything,  and  he  would  have] 
been  left  to  his  animal-like  condition.  It 
is  due  to  such  men  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Hor- 
ace Mann  that  progress  has  been  made  in 
teaching  the  deaf  and   dumb  and    blind. 

Teachers  of  blind  and  dumb  children  must 
have  infinite  patience  and  strong  human 
svmpathie=  Great  patience  and  sympathy 
and  forbearance  were  required  in  teaching 
poor  little  Tom  Stringer  the  first  principles 
of  education.  It  was  so  hard  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. Of  course  the  sign  or  finger  lan- 
guage was  used. 

The  first  word  he  ever  learned  was  the 
word  "bread,"  and  he  was  nearly  a  year 
learning  that  one  word.  Every  time  he  was 
given  a  slice  of  bread  the  word  "bread"  was 
made  in  his  hand  by  his  teacher,  and  his 
own  fincers  were  made  to  form  the  letters 
of  the  word  in  the  hand  of  his  teacher.  Then 
other  objects,  like  a  ball,  a  book  and  a  hat 
were  put  into  his  hands  and  their  names 
spelled  in  the  finger  language  by  his  teacher 
in  Tom's  hands.  Then  he  was  made  to  spell 
them  with  his  own  finsrers  Days  and  days 
would  be  spent  in  the  spelling  of  a  single 
word  before  Tom  could  spell  it  himself.  Then 
very  short  sentences  were  formed,  and  slowly 
the  dormant  mind  of  the  boy  was  aroused 
Once  fully  aroused  it,  proved  to  be  a  very 
alert  mind,  and  while  he  did  not  have  the 
menial  alertness  of  Helen  Keller,  he  showed 
that  he  had  at  least  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  average  hoy,  and  that  he  had  more  me- 
chanical skill  than  most  boys.  If  ever  there 
was  a  ninible-ftngered  boy  that  boy  is  Tommy  i 
Stringer,  in  this  respect  he  is  superior  to 
Helen  Keller,  who  is  rather  awkward  with  | 
her  fingers,  although  her  sense  of  touch  is 
astonishing. 

Before  Tom  was  7  years  of  age  he  was 
beginning  to  read  bv  means  of  the  raised 
letters  used  by  the  blind.  Then  he  becan 
to  learn  to  write  by  means  of  what  is  called 
the  Braille  system.  The  modern  methods 
of  teaching  the  dumb  and  blind  were  em- 
ployed, and  at  IS  years  of  age  Tom  is  as 
far  advanced  in  reading,  history,  grammar, 
physiology,  botany  and  arithmetic  as  the 
average  boy  of  his  acre.  He  is  far  bevond 
the  kindergarten  in  his  education,  and  he 
now  attends  a  public,  school.  A  teacher 
from  the  kindergarten  goes  with  him  to 
act  as  his  interpreter,  and  there  is  not  a  more 
industrious  nor  a  happier  boy  in  the  school 
than  Tom.  If  you  think  his  triple  affliction 
has  made  Tom  downhearted  or  morose  you 
are  greatly  mistaken.  He  is  as  merry  a  boy 
as  1  know  of,  and  he  jrets  more  out  of  life 
than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

i  amazed  his  teacher  by  his  skill  with 
tools.  Me  is  a  born  mechanic,  and  he  is 
•i  so  happy  as  when  he  is  at  his  work- 
bench. !!••  can  hanmier  and  nail  and  saw 
with  more  swiftness  and  accuracy  than  the 
average  man  and  he  is  the  most  painstaking 
workman.  No  half-done  work  for  Tom 
If  a  piece  of  boa rd ought  to  be  smooth  Toni 
never  stops  planing  and  sandpapering  it 
until  if  is  just  as  smooth  as  it  can  be  He 
is  (|iiick  to  detect  the  least  defect  in  his 
work,  and  he  will  not  rest,  until  that  defect 
Is  remedied.  He  will  undo  a  piece  of  work 
half  a  dozen  times  and  do  it  over  again  and 
again  until  it  is  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made 
lie  does  not  ask  for  any  concessions  be- 
cause of  his  blindness-.  In  fact,  he  never 
i;es  any  reference  io  the  fact  that  he  is 
blind,    and    his    teachers    never    refer    (0 


fact.  It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  Tom  knew  that  he  was  different  from 
other  boys.  He  supposed  that  no  one  saw 
or  heard,  but  the  discovery  of  his  great 
unlikeness  to  other  boys,  while  it  sobered 
him  for  the  time,  did  not  depress  or  discourage 
him,  and  he  has  never  been  heard  to  mako 
any  complaint  about  it. 

One  may  see  at  the  kindergarten  a  great 
variety  of  things  Tom  has  made  at  his  work- 
bench. He  has  made  boxes  and  coat  racks 
and  shovels  and  models  of  engines  and  cars, 
bat  his  most  pretentious  and  surprising 
achievement  has  been  a  model  of  a  house. 
This  model  is  a  surprise  to  all  who  see  it,  so 
complete  is  it  in  every  detail.  It  is  com- 
posed of  various  kind  of  wood.  Tom  makes 
his  nose  take  the  place  of  his  eyes  when  he 
wants  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  wood  from 
another.  So  acute  is  his  sense  of  smell  that 
he  can  name  any  kind  of  wood  he  picks  up 
if  he  has  ever  smelled  it  before.  He  can 
take  a  rough  piece  of  board  and  convert  it 
into  a  box  or  a  rack  or  a  fancy  shelf  without 
the  least  assistance  from  any  one. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  Tom  has  been  taught 
to  articulate,  but  he  has  rot  made  nearly 
such  rapid  progress  in  speaking  orally  as 
Helen  Keller  has,  because  he  has  no  interest 
in  articulate  speech.  rlhe  finger  language  is 
far  more  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  would 
never  u=e  any  other  method  of  speech  if  he 
were  not  compelled  to  do  so.  lie  has  also  - 
been  taught  to  read  the  speech  of  others  by 
placinc  his  wonderfully  sensitive  fingers  on 
their  lips,  but  this  method  of  knowing  what 
others  are  saying  Tom  also  declares  to  be 
"no  srood,"  and  he  does  not  like  it.  He  fel 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  a  little  stubborn  in 
resard  to  speaking  orally,  and  his  teachers 
have  to  use  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  netting 
him  to  "keep  sweet"  and  articulate  at  the 
same  time  Strangers  woull  not  readily 
understand  many  of  his  words,  but  some  of' 
them  are  distinct,  and  his  teachers  have  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  all  that  Tom  says. 
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Plans  of  New  Apartment  House  to 
Be  Built  by  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  the  Work  of  an  In- 
mate. 

'I  he  Perkins  Institution  I  orpoi  i  tibn 
win  erect  a  modem  slx-storj  apart- 
ment house  on  the  land  ;ii  ,-ncr 
of  Day  and  Perkins  Street, 
Plain,  formerly  the  esfate  of  Air, 
10.  Curtis,  which  tin-  Institution  pur- 
chased recently  for  investmenl  pur- 
poses. 

The     said     was    effected     by     \v.     H. 
Spoon..-,    cue    of    the   executors    ol 
Curtis  estate. 

The    plans      for     th's     new     six-Si 
building   are    now    being   drawn    by    Ar- 
chitect   D.    E.    Reardon,    an    ini 
the    institution    at    South    Boston 

Regarding  the  building,  ii   is  said  thai 
"v"  stores  will  occupy  the  ground   H. 
space,  and  there  will  be  m  ,  ,v,. 

It  is  understood   that  the  cosl 

of  $6o!o§6. Wi"    "C'    j"    ti,e    n^hborh. 

asrithe'kT-rr'wrtis  ii0VLEe-  formerly  known 
as    the    Hartshorn    hoi  lestead      on     the 

Pn^no^  ?flhc  '  'late<3   build- 

ing,    js    now   being  razed     and    it    is   ex- 
acted that   the  foundation  for  the 

month^o,.  Wi"     '"'     beSun     eaYly    nex* 
month,   or  as  soon   as   the   frosl    is 

i^!^;;^'lsf;,;^ma"l^,ll';l• a 

'imJ'v    Pj^rdon,    the    blind    designer 

inJIt„i£  m«y  "\n'mi'A   Position   with    th 

institution  is  thai  of  manager  of  tl  -- 
I  printing  department,"  said  hi  "]  have 
.the -charge  and  general  supervision 'of 
|  ail  real  estate  and  buildings,  design  all 
,ncw    plans   and    look   after  all  matters 

pertaining  to  repairs  on  buildings 

have    designed    a     number    of    the 

bindings    since    I    came    to    the    ins; 

I,  \i?V,T,-:>  yeara  a*°-  Among  them 
are  the  library,  museum  and  gymna- 
sium buildings,  built  in  1892;  the  Howe 
-Hug.  in  Jssi  and  1896;  the  idiot  cot- 
tage on  Broad  Street,  and  all  the  Ii 
brick     buildings,     ki:r,«i,     as     tl„.      •,;(?,_ 

Plain1      "  th'     '',""V     in    Jamalca 

I   can't  say  that  1   ever  leaned 
trade  or  profession.     Everything  c  ime's 
to  me  na^iral,   like. 
Jll  QPart'al,v    lost     my    sighl     when     i 
ftkmi.  &<ars  "M-   ^rough  colds  and   In- 

imtfl  ]  was  16  years  old,  at  which  time 
i   had  recovered   my  vision  complel 

finm  that   inn,-  until   l    was  -js  ■ 
oio,    I    named    arninvi    the    country        I 
was  for  a   time    in    the    United    SI 
coast  survej     in    r 

"loiter  I  t.,ok  part  In  the  voluh 
service  on  the  Indian  frontier,  ihr 
I  ex. is  and   New  Mexico  " 

"Mid  you  ever  work  a) 
i  r  profession,    while  awa; 

indeed:    I    eonl.l    earn    ROOd    t 

as     inter    ...     machinist      i 

dere  .    ..  uoi 

States.  ' 


"After  my   (ravels  j   returned  here.  2a 
years    ago.    and 
chairs,      make     mal 
pianos. 

"After    tWO    years     i    caughl 

cold  ami  finally  losi   my  sight." 

"How  did  you  master  th.  art  of 
printing?" 

"Well,  thai  came  simply  throu    I 

1    training.       I    have   ,i  I   the 

two  power  presses   whi.  i    for 

all    the   embossed    printed    matt 
at    the    institution. 

"I  hope  soon  to  get  oul  a  mechanical 
life-saving  device  t'or  railroa 

"If   thej    had    had   my    d'evl  e    In    tic- 
New      York     tunnel     no     am 
would    ha  ■  e    nappe  mil ." 

Mr.    Reardon   has  also   endeavored    to 

study  out    some  electrical   d.  Vice,    w'n 
by    hearing   and    si^hl    may    be    rest. 
He  is  flrmlj    convinced  thai    this 
done. 

"Do  you  draw  ninr  own  plan.-  for 
buildings  without  any  Assistance  what- 
soever?"  In    was  asked. 

"Oh,  no;  i  design  and  with  m 
ant   make  working  plans,   and   then   give, 
them  to  Mr.   Porbush  tor  detail. 

"I    enjoy    the    wmk    and    have    .,    -rent 
pleasure    in    performing    all     work     Ci 
nected  with  the  instil  ul  Ion." 

Mr.  Reardon  is  married  and  •.  i t ii 

hir-   wife  and   son   on    Fifth   Street, 
house    planned    by    himself    and 
by   Hie   institution. 


..6L>*&^ 


There  is  a  pretty  story  in  connection' 
with  the  series  of  articles  which  Helen 
Keller,  the  wonderful   blind  girl,   has 
written  for  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  about  her  own  life  from  infancy 
to  the  present  day.     She   always   has 
shrunk  from  the  publicity  which   fol- 
lows  successful  literary  work,  and   it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  was^ 
persuaded  to  take  up  the  task  of  pre- 
paring   her   autobiography.     She   had, 
however,  set  her  heart  on  owning  an  is^ 
land  in  Halifax  harbor  for  a  summer 
home,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fun  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  offered  to  buy  it  for  her, 
or  to  provide  the  means  to  buy  it.  When 
the  work  of  writing  appeared  especially 
irksome.  Miss  Keller  was  reminded  of 
her  desire  to  become  a  land-holder,  and 
it  spurred  her  on.     Just  before  Christ- 
mas she  completed  the  first  chapter  of 
her  marvelous  story;  and  on  Christmas! 
morning  she  received  from  her  publish- 
ers a  check  for  a  good  round  sum.    Her 
delight  may  be  imagined,  for  this  was 
^e  first  money  of  any  account  which 
=ae  had  ever  earned.    "It  is  a  fairy  tab; 
=ome  true,"  she  said.    Whether  she  wi: 
— «uiv  carry  out  her  plan  to  buy  the  is 
land  remains  to  be  seen. 


ioaay   the   Perkins   Institution   for  the' 
mind   will   hold   an   exhibition    and    dem- 
onstrate what  wonders  can  be  performed 
with     children     whose    minds    are     clear 
but    have    been    deprived    of    their    sight 
and    in    some    instances    of    hearing    as 
well.     There   are    several    pupils    now   in 
the  Institution  who  are  wonderfully  well 
educated    and    they   can    neither    see    nor 
hear.  Strange  to  relate,   nearly  every  in- 
mate of  the   institution,   notwithstanding 
his    infirmity,    is    singularly    happy    and 
contented. 


•'lil... 


■■ 


A  BLIND  MAN  PLANS  APARTMENT 

HOUSE  FOR  PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


The  Perkins  institution  corporation 
will  erect  a  modem  six-story  apartment 
house  on  the  land  at  the  corner  of  Day 
and  Perkins  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  formerly 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Curtis,  which 
u  the  institution  purchased  recently  for  in- 
vestment purposes. 

The  plans  ior  this  new  six-story  build- 
ing arc  now  being  drawn  by  Architect 
D.  E.  Reardon,  an  inmate  of  the  institu- 
tion at  So.  Boston. 

Regarding  the  building,  it  is  s?id  that 
five  stores  will  occupy  the  ground  floor 
!  space  and  there  will  be  10  suites  above. 

Mr.  Reardon,  the  blind  designer  of  this 
building,  was  born  in  Quin'ey  In  1S45. 

"1  have  designed  a  number  of  the 
buildings  since  I  came  to  the  institution, 
"f)V>r  25  yrs.  ago.  Among  them  are  the 
library,  museum  and  gymnasium  build- 
ings, built  in  1892;  the  Howe  bldg.,  in 
1881  and  1896;  the  Eliot  cottage  on  Broad 
st  ,  and  all  the  large  brick  buildings, 
known  as  the  "kindergarten  for  the 
blind,"  in  Jamaica  Plain. 

"I  partially  lost  my  sight  when  I  was 
nine  yrs.  old,  through  colds  and  inflam- 
mation, and  was  in  the  institution  until 
I  was  10  yrs.  old,  at  which  time  1  had  re- 
covr-ved   mv  vision  comnletelv. 


T>rn\TMTc:     \      tptt  A  ■Rrin'NT 


covever!   mv  vision  rotiiuu-Lir-j  \  .  —  "u  ^^">     «       *-<.,.,*  ^  ..,.  - 
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THE  BLIND=DEAF, 


Proves  One  of  the  Most  Curious  Pupils  Per 
kins  Institution  Has  Had. 


MARION    ROSTRON. 


CORA  ADELIA  CROCKER. 


The  Washington  birthday  exercises  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
have  extra  interest  this  year,  as  they 
will  include  two  new  girl  pupils,  one  of 
whom  in  her  way  is  as  curious  a  study 
in  child-training  as  Mr.  Anagnos  has 
ever  had. 
This  is  Cora  Crocker. 
Cora  Adelia  Crocker  was  born  in  Pitts- 
field,  Feb.  17,  1885,  with  perfect  senses, 
but  at  8  was  attacked  by  acute  conjunc- 
tivitis and  by  measles,  which  destroyed 
her  sight  and  greatly  impaired  her  hear- 
in°" 

In  Sept.,  1896,  she  was  brought  to  this 
institution,  but  the  condition  of  her 
health  was  such  that  her  presence 
among  the  other  pupils  was  regarded  as 
a  menace  to  them,  and  she  was  returned 
to  her  home. 

From  that  time  until  last  April  she 
has  been  a  charge  of  Pittsfield,  receiv- 
ing care  but  no  regular  instruction.  Her 
deafness  has  become  total. 

During  the  past  year  the  attention  of 
Perkins  institution  was  again  called  to 
which    made    it   necessary   for   them    to 


her  case,  and  a  doctor's  certificate  gave 
evidence  that  the  physical  disability, 
keep  her  away  had  entirely  disappeared. 

So  in  April,  1901,  she  was  once  more 
installed  as  a  regular  pupil.  She  is  for- 
tunate in  having  retained  her  power  of 
speech  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  account  of  her  progress,  which 
has  been  prepared  by  her  teacher,  Miss 
Amelia  Davis,  tells  some  strange  feat- 
ures of  the  teaching: — 

Cora's  alert  and  eager  attitude  was 
from  the  first  a  pleasant  exchange  for  the 
apathy  which  had  been  dreaded.  It  was  a 
surprise  to  find  her  so  merry  and  boister- 
ous that  sharaeyied  to  be  checked,  rather 
than  drawnf  out  atta"  'erfcoiwagad.  -When  i&itr 
came  to  South  Boston  the  extent  of  her 
school  acquirements  was  the  ability  to 
cat,  rat,  pig  and  cow,  and  to 
least    far    enough   for    ordinary 


spell,  C( 
count, 
purposes 
She   ai 
sticks- 
method 


>  knew   the  story  with  the  little 

e  and  one  make  two.     Her  only 

of   communication     was     to     ask 


questions,  and  receive  answers  by  nods  or 
shakes   of  the  head. 

Cora  now  knows  nearly  all  the  capital 
letters  in  embossed  print,  and  forms  them 
nicely  with  a  pencil.  But  the  main  under- 
taking   has   been    the   learning   of   the    use 


from 


°'^r,til""'"aAmiiT\  Th0   <l«"cultlcS 

knewh*harStered   the  *W.jKSgL^55 

th?ltujning   point  in   her   progress   was 

la«aH^lld0nmfnt  of  the  word  method      It 

wS?d  untuTd  lh{\\  she  would  not  "earn  a 
2u    untu  slle  could  spell  It 

^°ia  does   not  like   th's   bothering      Rut 
she  has  reached  the  point  now  whf'r*  thl 

£nnU?Lalphabct  ls  *  servfee  to  hlr  Bv 
repeated  test,  she  shows  that  she  reaMv 
knows  at  least  75  words,  although  It  mov 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  snefl  a  Wo?S 
mTnd°onthirtee  U™S  bef°re  ^wmVhS 
In  this  account  scant  justice  ha*  h«o», 
done  to  her  happy  disposlt  on,  to  her 
humor  and  originality,  to  her  indenpn,w^ 

s°ymapX.J0,ned  t0  -  having  ^/KS 

The  latest  addition  to  the  increasing 
number  of  deaf-blind  pupils  is  Mar  on 
SSfif °n'!  *- g,rl    12    years    old,    who    is 

^•Mayv,7'  18S9'  and  although  a  delicate 
child  she  was  free  from  anv  seHo.-f 
Physical  defect  and  escaped  tteusSal 
afflictions  to  which  children  are  Sable 


k*\ 


.„...,_ 


•  - 


Date 


i  .  dish  >x\\  E  M.TH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
—  STATIC  HOUSE,  Huston.  Feb.  20th,  1902. 
—THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  will 
give  a   hearing  to  parties   interested  in — 

Hou  ill    No.   580,   to  provide   for  Instruc- 

tion of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  by 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  Blind;  also.  House  Bill  No.  929, 
iatlon  to  provide  an  apptoprlation  In  aid 
i  f  the  New  Kiisrland  Industrial  School  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  at  Room  No.  441.  State  House, 
on  TUESDAY.  Feb.  25th,  at.  10.30  o'clock 
A.  M.  S.    K.    TUFT'S, 

Chairman, 
A  I. RAM    E.    UIIOVN, 


3os  on  ■ 


Ev. 




"VVELIKNOWNJN  BOSTON. 

Miss  McNabb,  Injured  at  Franklin, 
N  H,  Once  Connected  With  Per 
kins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Flora  J.  McNabb,  who  was  £ 
seriously  injured  near  Frank!  n^H, 
yesterday:  is  well  known  in  this  city. 
Miss  McNabb  was  for  ™*»*™™£ 
nected  with  the  Perkins  institution  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston,  where  she 
was  much  esteemed,  both  oy  the  of- 
ficials and  the  pupils.  She  entered  the 
institutions  as  a  pupil  and  though  she 
was  not  totally  blind  her  sight  _ *as  ex 
tremely  poor,  she  being  just  able  to  dis 
tinguish  objects  clearly  enough  _to  en 
able  her  to  make  her  way  about  unas 

8  After  finishing  the  course  as  a,  puptt, 

she  secured  a  PO^^f^nVyearB^he 
as  a  teacher,  where  to  _  many  >ea 

had  charge  of  the  Bir}*    'fdered    one    of 
partment,    and    was    consKlerea    .n 

Gardner,  Mass. 


— 


■\^ 


V 


SomervinGjMass ^rnal 
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The  story  of  the  work  of  Miss  Lydia 
Y.  Hayes  among  the  blind  is  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  woman's  page  this 
week. 


Grand  Work  of  a  Noble  Girl-Im= 
portant  Meetings  in  the  Clubs- 
Suggestions  for  the   Housewife. 


'[. SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR  THE  SOMEK 


VILLE    JOURNAL  BY  BARBARA  GAXPlN.j 


One  of  the  happiest  of  young:  women  at 
Winter  hill,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
■doing  something-  each  day  to  brighten  the 
unfortunate  men  and  women  to  whom  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  world  is  forbidden 
in  their  older  years,  is  Miss  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes,  state  instructor  of  the  adult  blind, 
peculiarly   adapted,    not   only   by   training, 


MISS    LYDIA    HAYES. 


but  also  by  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  the  loss  of  the  sight,  she  is  nobly  devot- 
ing her  time  to  the  work  of  alleviating  the 
gloom  of  these  formerly  neglected  blind 
people. 

At    the   age    of   eight,    Miss    Hayes,    who 
was    born    and    then    living    in    Minnesota, 
met  with  a  sad  accident,  which  occasioned 
loss   of  sight.       She  shortly  after  removed 
to  Somerville,   where  her  career   has  been 
watched   with   much   interest.       Under   the 
care  of  her  uncle,  the  late  John  S.  Hayes, 
she  received   her  first  instruction  in   read- 
ing by  means  of  the  raised  letter.      Miss 
Martha  E.  Pennock,  formerly  a  teacher  of 
the    Forster    school,    Miss    Hayes    also    re- 
gards  as    especially    helpful,    not   only    for 
her  painstaking  efforts  in  teaching  her  to 
read,  but  also  in  instructing  her  in  writing 
by  means  of  a  deeply-ruled  slate.    A  year 
later  Miss   Hayes  entered   the  Perkins  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  graduating  in  1889 
with   high  honors.     She   pursued  a  normal 
course  of  study   under  Miss  Page    kinder- 
gartner    of    the    Cushman    school.        Here 
Miss    Hayes    received    the    kindest    consid- 
eration on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers, 
for  all  of  whom  she  cherishes  grateful  re- 
membrance. 

Although  for  many  years  young  blind 
persons  have  been  enabled  to  procure  an 
education  at  Perkins  institution,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  toff  those  whose  sight 
failed  them  in  their  adult  years.  When 
the  state  took  measures   to  aid   these  un- 


tortunates  over  a  year  ago,  Miss  Hayes 
was  selected  as  one  of  three  instructors 
to  aid  in  this  neglected  branch  of  educa- 
tion. 

At  present  Miss  Hayes  has  over  twenty 
pupils,  ranging  usually  between  forty  and 
seventy  years  of  age.  Reading,  writing, 
knitting,  crocheting,  sewing,  and  fancy 
work  are  taught.  One  young  woman  is 
becoming  an  expert  typewriter  under 
Miss  Hayes'  tutelage.  Visits  are  made  by 
her  to  Lynn,  Salem,  Stoneham,  and  other 
suburban  places.  Three  pupils  are  lo- 
cated in  Oape  Cod  towns,  which  she 
visits  fortnightly. 

One  of  these  cases,  a  woman  who  has 
been  bedridden  thirty  years,—  twelve  of 
•which  she  has  been  blind,— has  learned  to 
read.  Some  excellent  samples  of  her 
knitting  were  shown  the  writer  by  Miss 
Hayes. 

On  hearing  of  a  case  through  the  state 
board  of  education  or  otherwise,  Miss 
Hayes  makes  an  investigation.  In  visit- 
ing a  new  city  or  town,  the  clergymen  and 
editors  of  papers  are  seen  by  her,  and  they 
are  asked  to  co-operate  in  giving  informa- 
tion of  new  cases. 

The  value  of  her  work  Is  seen  not  only 
in  strengthening  the  weak  mind— weak  be- 
cause inactive— but  in  making  more  con- 
tented and  useful  her  blind  pupils.  The 
future  work  of  this  new  department  of 
education  Miss  Hayes  deems  to  be  much 
greater,  and  she  anticipates  that  the 
training  of  the  hand,  especially,  will  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  adult  blind  educa- 
tion. 

For  a  number  of  years  Miss  Hayes  has 
enjoyed  the  courtesies  of  the  Heptorean 
club,  and  she  entertained  the  members  of 
the  current  events  class  of  that  club  in 
its  early  days  with  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  her  work  among  the  blind.  She 
is  president  of  the  Perkins  institution 
alumni  association,  and  at  the  public  ex- 
hibition by  pupils  of  the  institution  last 
summer  in  Tremont  temple,  she  won  much 
praise  for  her  ready  tact  in  conducting  the 
exercises. 

Miss  Hayes  is  very  enthusiastic  in  her 
work,  cordial  in  her  manner,  and  in- 
tensely earnest  in  her  efforts  to  promote 
the  progress  of  her  pupils. 


FOR  BLIND  BABIES^ 

The  approaching  Easter  sale  for  the 
jenefit  of  the  blind  babies  that  are  so 
;enderly  cared  for  at  the  nursery  at 
}6  Fort  Avenue,  will  doubtless  have 
iberal  support  from  Jamaica  Plain. 
The  recently  issued  reports  of  the  first 
rear's  work  show  much  good  done  to 
the  little  lives,  and  it  shows,  too,  that 
;his  has  been  done  with  an  eye  to  the 
strictest  economy.  The  nursery  was 
first  opened  at  3028  Washington  Street 
but  it  soon  outgrew  these  quarters  and 
qow  is  pleasantly  located  in  a  more  com- 
modious home.  This,  of  course,  is  what 
those  interested  have  been  looking  for- 
ward to,  but  it  involves  additional 
expense,  and  for  this  greater  demands 
have  to  be  made  upon  a  public,  large- 
hearted  enough  to  meet  the  contin- 
gency. 

Many  of  the  babies  come  from  the 
homes  of  squalor  and  crime,  and  if  left 
in  these  homes  they  either  suffer  and 
die,  or  gradually  become  mentally 
affected.  This  is  all  obviated  by  proper- 
treatment.  Competent  physicians  and 
constant  nursing  bring  health  and 
sunshine.  To  this  end  all  appeals  are 
made.  The  needs  of  the  present  are  for 
a  sterilizer  to  hold  two  gallons,  win- 
dow shades,  table  linen,  bed  linen  for 
3ingle  and  double  beds  and  bassinets. 
These  contributions  may  be  sent  to 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Wilder,  34  Elm  Street,  who 
is  one  of  the  directors. 

Mrs.  Wilder  is  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
candy  table  at  the  fair ;  that  is  to  be 
the  Jamaica  Plain  table,  and  she  will 
be  very  glad  to  receive  contributions  of 
candv  or  money,  at  that  time,  March 
29. 





Date. 





TWO  DEAD 


$ 


But  Miss  McNabb  Will 
Recover. 

Franklin,  N.  H.,  Feb.  24.— The  state 
must  settle  the  responsibility  for  the 
death  of  two  Boston  nurses,  killed  Sun- 
day. A  B.  &  M.  milk  train  struck  a 
team  containing  three  female  attendants 
of  the  New  Hampshire  orphans'  home  at 
the  crossing  near  the  home  Sunday. 

Miss  Maria  Owens,  32,  of  A.uburndale, 
a  nurse,  was  killed;  Miss  Annie  Salter, 
25,  of  Boston,  head  of  the  kindergarten, 
was  fatally  injured  and  Miss  Flora  Mc- 
Nabb, second  in  charge  of  the  infant  de- 
partment was  injured,  but  will  probably 
recover. 

A  second  team  containing  a  large 
number  of  orphans  narrowly  missed 
being  hit  by  the  train. 

The  party  were  on  their  way  to 
church  when  the  accident  happened. 


Miss  McNabb,  who  has  been  connect- 
ed with  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  15  years,  came  to  the 
home  Sunday,  and  was  to  be  employed 
as  a  teacher. 

Mrs.  McNabb,  though  not  totally  blind, 
was  just  able  to  distinguish  objects. 
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WELL  KMOWN  IN  BOSTON 

Flora  J.  McNabb,  Who  Was  Badly  Hurt 
in  Frankiu,  N.  H.,  Accident 


Miss  Flora  J.  McNabb,  the  partially 
blind  nurse  who  was  badl3'  injured  in  an 
accident  at  Franklhi,  N.  H.,  Sunday,  was 
well  known  In  this  city,  especially  at  the 
IViKin.s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  where 
for  some  years  she  had  been  a  pupil  and 


(Photo  by  Latto.i 
MISS   FLORA  J.   M'NABB, 
Formerly    pupil    and    teacher    at    Perkins 
Institution  for  the   Blind,   who   was   in- 
jured in  a  collision  at  Franklin,  N.  H. 

later  a  teacher  in  the  girls'  Industrial 
department  of  the  institute.  About  a 
year  ago  she  was  the  first  to  discover  a 
Are  which  broke  out  in  the  building,  and 
gave  the  alarm   to   the   inmates. 

She  left  the  South  Boston  institution 
some  time  since,  but  arrived  in  Franklin 
only  a  few  days  ago,  where  she  was  to 
be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Orphans'   Home. 


lot. 


Miss  Flora  McNabb,  who  met  with 
a  serious  accident  at  Franklin,  N. 
H.,  recently,  was  formerly  a  teacher 
at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston.  While 
acting  in  that  capacity,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  fire  broke  out  in. a  room  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  where 
she  was  caring  for  many  scholars.  It 
looked  as  if  all  were  doomed,  but 
she  being  a  very  calm  person,  filed 
the  30  pupils  out  of  the  building  to 
safety.  This  was  only  one  of  her 
many  great  acts  as  a  teacher  at  the 
school,  and  she  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  institution's  ofliei  lis. 
Miss  McNabb  entered  the  institu- 
tion as  a  pupil,  although  she  was 
not  totally  blind.  After  finishing 
her  course  she  secured  a  position 
as  teacher,  which  she  held  until 
^Jfecently.*  Miss  McNabb  had  been 
tilling  a  position  at  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Orphans'  Home  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH   i,  1902 

With  the  two-fold  object  o^^^ffffi^SS 
day  in  fitting  manner  and  of*«ngftW      ut  ^ 

the  beneficent  work  of  the  Kindergarten  K>r  t  para- 

pils   of  the   Perkins   Institu  10«   forh J^1      At  eleven  o'clock 

ion  two  fine  entertainments    or ^that day.  followed 

the    girls   presented   the   charming  p lay    of      Ujd^  ^^   ^ 
by  gymnastic  exercises  by  t  e     °     aW  mme.       Thomas 

boys    rendered    an    excellent    musical    prog  * .  wi(iespread 

Stringer,   whose   remarkable   Pr^f  VnV  redtcd     "The     Idle 

attention,     was     among     the     boys     and 

Boy,"  by  Hawthorne. 


Date 


£-*>/ 
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Helen  Keller's  First_F.ar.n».Mi., 

There  is  n  pretty    story   in    con- 
nection with  the  series  of    articles 
which  Helen  Reller.    the    wonder- 
ful blind  girl,  has  written  for    th« 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,    telling  a- 
bout  her  own  life  from  infancy    t« 
the  present  dny.     She  always  has 
shrunk  from  the    publicity    whick. 
follows   successful  literary    work, 
and  it    was   with   great  difficulty 
that  she  was  persuaded  to  take  up 
the  task  of  preparing  her    autobi- 
ography.    She  had,    however,  set 
her  heart  on  owning  an    island    ift 
Halifax  for  a  summer    home;   and 
in  a  spirit  of  fun  the  editor  of  th» 
Journal  offered  to  buy  it  for    her, 
or  provide  the   means   to    buy    it- 
Wheu    the   work    of   writing     ap- 
peared   especially    irksome     Miss 
Keller  was  reminded  of  her  desira 
to   become   a    land-holder,    and    it 
spurred  her  on.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas she  completed   the  first  chap- 
ter of  her  marvelous  history;  and 
on    Christmas    morning     she     re- 
ceived from  her  publishers  a  check 
for  a  good  round  sum.       Her    de- 
litrht  may    be   imagined,    for   this 
was  the  first  money  of  any  account 
which  she  had    ever    earned.     "It 
is  a  fairy  tale  come  true,"  she  said. 
Whether  she  will  really  carry    out 
her  plan  to  buy  the  island  remains 
to  be  seen. 

1 ..,...^.* 


ATLANTIC    AVE.    FIRE. 

Prompt,  hard  work  of  the  firemen  at 
Oil  Atlantic  ave.,  at  10  a.m.,  yesterday, 
prevented  in  all  probability  a  serious 
conflagration  in  the  heart  of  the  leather 
district. 

A    damage    of    $2500    resulted    to    the  ! 
stock  and  building-  occupied  by  the  Ed- 
ward Kelley  Leather  Co. 

The  fire  started  in  the  third  floor  from 
some  unknown  cause. 

The  Perkins  Institution  owns  the 
building. 

Three  alarms  were  turned  in  from 
box  28. 


ta<\ 
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Date. 


ANOTHER  THREE 

ALARM  FIRE. 

Prompt  hard  work  of  the  fire  laddies 
at  611  Atlantic  ave.,  at  10  a.m.,  today, 
prevented  in  all  probability  a  serious 
conflagration  In  the  heart  of  the  leather 
district. 

A  damage  of  $2500  resulted  to  the 
stock  and  building-  occupied  by  the  Ed- 
ward Kelley  Leather  Co. 

The  fire  started  in  the  third  floor  from 
some  unknown  cause. 

The  Perkins  Institution  owns  the 
building. 

Three  alarms  were  turned  in  from 
box  28.  ""w^ 


\    turned    in 
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MONDAY.     MARCH    3.    1S02 

Development  of  an  Oil  Estate    . 

In  a  few  weeks  ground  will  be  broken  for 
the  large  store  and  apartment  building 
which  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  erect  at  the  corner  of  Day  and  Perkins 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  mention  of  which 
already  has  been  made  in  the  Transcript. 
The  site  is  a  part-  of  the  Curtis  estate, 
which,  when  South  Huntington  avenue  i3 
opened  for  travel,  will  bring  a  number  of 
desirable  lots  into  the  market.  This  new 
thoroughfare  will  cut  the  estate  diagonally 
from    Perkins   street    to    Centre    street. 


Yln^C 


Date 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution 
for  the  blind  at  South  Boston  gave 
a  theatrical  Washington's  birthday, 
the  play  '-Undine"  being  presented  in 
a  charming  manner.  Miss  Etta  F. 
Knowlton  of  this  town  filled  an  im- 
portant role  taKing  the  part  of  Fr. 
.f  e.i  1  .m  an  .a  P.VAe  s  ?  ■ 


0h    u  MAR  )2 

A  building  for.  the  blind  to  W 
erected  in  Jamaica  Plain  has  been  de- 
signed by  a  blind  architect.  We  have 
seen  institutions  for  the  insane  that 
looked  as  if  the  plans  had  been  drawn 
by  an  insane  architect. 


HOUSE No.  580. 


House  of  Representatives,  Jan.  31,  1902. 
[Introduced  on  leave  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Bedford.     Education.] 


(HommonroeaUl)  of  Jttassadjusetts. 


In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Two. 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at  their 
Homes  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  tor  the  Blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
in  General  Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  as  follows: 

1  There  shall  be  annually  allowed  and  paid  out  of  the 

2  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a  sum  not  exceeding  four 

3  thousand  dollars  to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins  Institu- 

4  tion    and  Massachusetts    School  for  the  Blind   for  the 

5  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.     It  shall 

6  be  the  duty  of  the  said  institution   to  make  a  detailed 

7  report  each  year  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  the 

8  expenditures  under  this  act. 
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Mrs.  Howe  as   Poet,   Lecturer  and 

Club-woman* 


By  George  Willis  Cooke 


NO  woman  in  this  country  bet- 
ter represents  than  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  the  great 
advancement  made  by  her 
sex  during  the  present  century  in  edu- 
cation, social  influence,  literary  power 
and  industrial  opportunities.  With 
almost  every  phase  of  this  advance  has 
she  identified  herself,  and  in  several  of 
them  she  has  been  a  leader.  Her 
career  has  been  many-sided  and 
broadly  catholic  in  its  sympathies.  The 
companion  and  intimate  friend  of 
many  of  the  intellectual  and  reforma- 
tory leaders  of  our  country,  she  has 
lived  much  abroad  and  known  the  bet- 
ter phases  of  life  in  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Greece.  Though  obtaining 
her  education  before  women's  colleges 
had  come  into  existence,  few  women 


have  attained  a  broader  or  more  thor- 
ough culture  than  she  or  used  it  to 
nobler  advantage. 

In  her  charming  book  of  "Reminis- 
cences," Mrs.  Howe  has  told  the  story 
of  her  life,  and  in  a  manner  to  delight 
and  to  instruct  all  who  may  read  it. 
There  could  be  no  excuse  whatever  for 
presenting  the  facts  of  her  life  in 
briefer  fashion,  were  it  not  that  in  so 
doing,  attention  may  be  drawn  to  the 
significance  of  her  career  in  a  manner 
that  was  not  possible  to  her  own  pen. 
Not  only  will  the  book  fail  to  reach  the 
hands  of  many  who  would  be  inter- 
ested and  instructed  by  its  most  im- 
portant incidents,  but  it  is  possible  to 
make  such  a  study  of  Mrs.  Howe's  life 
as  will  freshly  interpret  the  gains 
women   have   made   since   she   was   a 


Sarah  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Howe's  Grandmother 


*  The    illustrations    in    this    article    are    from  "Mrs.   Howe's   Reminiscences,"    published   by    Messrs 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  by  whose  courtesy  they  are  here  used. 
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young  girl,  and  the  part  she  has  had  in 
them. 

Julia  Ward  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  near  the  Battery,  May  27, 
1819.  During  her  girlhood  the  family 
moved  to  Bond  street,  then  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  city.  Her  paternal 
ancestry  included  Roger  Williams, 
Governor  Samuel  Ward  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  was  very  active  in  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
other  persons  of  note.  Her  mother, 
who  died,  greatly  beloved  and  re- 
spected, at  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
was  a  grandniece  of  General  Francis 
Marion.  Her  father  early  became 
a  member  of  the  New  York  bank- 
ing house  of  Prime,  Ward  and 
King,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
affairs.  In  1838  he  established  the 
Bank  of  Commerce  and  became  its 
president.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  The  first  temperance  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  was  formed  by  him, 
and  he  was  actively  interested  in  many 
charities.  A  devoted  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  he  was  severely 
orthodox  and  austere  in  his  religious 
convictions,  and  somewhat  ascetic  in 
his  daily  life.  He  died  in  1830.  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three. 

Leaving    school    at    sixteen,    Julia 
Ward    obtained    her    more    advanced 

education  at  home  under  the  direction 
of  excellent  teachers,  no  other  means 
of  thorough  intellectual  training  being 
then  open  to  a  young  woman.  She 
was  taught  French,  German,  Italian, 
music,  something  of  mathematics  and 
still  less  of  the  sciences.  Among  her 
tutors  was  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  of 
the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northamp- 
ton, famous  in  its  day,  and  later  the 
librarian  of  the  Astor  Library.  Her 
brothers  graduated  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, as  it  then  was,  the  family  moved 
in  the  best  social  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles, men  and  women  of  literary  tastes 
frequented  her  father's  house,  and  she 
grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  culture. 
Among  the  persons  she  met  in  her 
own  home  were  Richard  H.  Dana, 
Bryant  and  Longfellow ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Jameson  visited  New  York  she 
was  also  a  guest.  More  important 
than  the  studies  she  pursued  was  the 
atmosphere  of  serious  thought  and 
literary  interest  in  which  she  grew  up. 
She  was,  from  girlhood,  a  student  of 
books,  albeit  loving  music  and  getting 
a  goodly  training  in  that  and  the  other 
arts.  She  had  a  taste  for  the  lan- 
guages and  skill  to  master  them.  Espe- 
cially important  was  it  that  she  early 
developed  a  love  for  good  literature 
and    read    the    best   books    in    several 


languages.  Without  obtaining  an 
education  in  any  way  so  thorough  as 
the  college  training  of  to-day,  it  was 
one  well  fitted  to  develop  her  literary 
gifts  and  to  prepare  her  for  her  life 
work. 

When  only  about  sixteen,  Julia 
Ward  began  to  publish  poems  in  the 
"American,"  a  daily  paper  edited  by 
Charles  King,  afterward  the  president 
of  Columbia  College.  A  familiar  guest 
in  her  father's  house  was  the  younger 

Leonard  Woods,  who  took  much  in- 
terest in  her  studies  and  who  per- 
suaded her  to  contribute  a  review  of 
Lamartine's  "Jocelyn"  to  the  "Literary 
and  Theological  Review,"  of  which  he 
was  the  editor.  It  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  she  was  induced  to  send 
a  short  paper  on  the  minor  poems  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  to  the  "New  York 
Review,"  then  edited  by  Dr.  Cogswell, 
who  had  been  her  tutor.  "I  have  al- 
ready said,"  she  writes  in  her  "Remi- 
niscences," "that  a  vision  of  some 
important  literary  work  which  I 
should  accomplish  was  present  with 
me  in  my  early  life,  and  had  much  to 
do  with  habits  of  study  acquired  by 
me  in  youth,  and  never  wholly  relin- 
quished. At  this  late  day,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  account  for  a  sense  of  liter- 
ary responsibility  which  never  left  me, 
and  which  I  must  consider  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  my  spiritual  make-up. 
My  earliest  efforts  in  prose,  two  re- 
view articles,  were  probably  more 
remarked  at  the  time  of  their  publica- 
tion than  their  merit  would  have  war- 
ranted. But  women  writers  were  by 
no  means  as  numerous  sixty  years  ago 
as  they  are  now.  Neither  was  it  pos- 
sible for  a  girl  student  in  those  days 
to  find  that  help  and  guidance  toward 
a  literary  career  which  may  easily  be 
commanded  to-day." 

In  the  summer  of  1841  Miss  Ward 
visited  Boston  and  spent  some  months 
in  a  cottage  near  that  city.  Among 
the  visitors  were  Longfellow  and 
Sumner,  and  Professor  Felton  of  Har- 
vard. Interesting  reports  were  given 
her  by  the  two  latter  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  in  South  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  then  carrying  on 
most     interesting     experiments     with 


Laura  Bridgman,  then  a  girl  of  twelve. 
Miss  Ward  visited  this  institution  and 
met  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  acquaintance 
led  to  their  marriage,  which  took  place 
April  23,  1843.  One  week  later  they 
started  for  Europe,  having  as  their 
companions  Horace  Mann  and  his 
newly  wedded  wife.  In  England  they 
visited  many 
charitable  in- 
stitutions and 
saw  much  of 
noted  persons. 
They  traveled 
through  Ger- 
many,  Swit- 
zerland and 
Italy,  and 
spent  the  win- 
ter in  Rome, 
where  their 
first  child  was 
born  in  the 
spring.  The 
little  one  was 
baptized  by 
Theodore  Par- 
ker, who  was, 
with  George 
Combe,  a  con- 
stant  com- 
panion  of  the 
Howes  during 
these  months 
in  Rome.  Dr. 
Howe  visited 
Greece  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  the  men  with  whom  he  had 
toiled  for  Greek  independence  in  the 
years  of  his  young  and  ardent  man- 
hood. The  following  summer  was 
mostly  spent  in  England,  and  there  Dr. 
Howe  met  Florence  Nightingale,  then 
a  young  woman  eagerly  feeling  her 
way   to  the   philanthropic   effort   that 


Julia  Cutler  Ward,  Mrs.  Howe's  Mother 


has  made  her  fame  world-wide ;  and 
he  was  able  to  give  her  the  encourage- 
ment she  needed  in  order  to  start  her 
upon  her  career.  In  the  autumn  they 
came  back  to  Boston  and  found  a 
home  for  many  years  in  South  Boston, 
where  Dr.  Howe  was  superintendent 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  1824,  af- 
ter graduat- 
ing at  Brown 
University 
and  the  Har- 
vard Medical 
School,  Dr. 
Howe  went 
to  aid  the 
Greeks  in 
their  attempt 
to  secure  in- 
dependence 
from  the  do- 
mini  o  n  of 
Turkey.  He 
served  as  a 
surgeon,  but 
was  obliged  to 
accept  the 
hard  condi- 
tions under 
which  the 
Greeks  carried 
on  their  war- 
fare. In  1827 
h  e  returned 
to  the  United 
States  to  raise  funds  to  aid  the 
poverty-stricken  people,  and  he 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  and  clothing  he  was 
able  to  secure.  In  1828  was  published 
his  "Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek 
Revolution."  In  1830  he  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Greece,  owing  to  an  at- 
tack of  swamp  fever,  induced  by  ex- 


posure  and  a  rough  soldier's  life.  Re- 
turning home  through  Paris,  he  was 
induced  to  carry  aid  to  the  Poles,  was 
apprehended  in  Berlin  and  imprisoned. 
After  some  months  he  was  liberated 
through  the  urgent  efforts  of  his 
friends  and  by  diplomatic  interven- 
tion. While  in  Europe  at  this  time  he 
became  inter- 
ested in  the 
efforts  being 
made  for  the 
care  and  teach- 
ing of  the 
blind,  and  on 
his  return  to 
Boston,  in 
1830,  he  began 
his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  that 
class  of  per- 
sons. Mr. 
Frank  San- 
born has  right- 
ly called  Dr. 
Howe  one  of 
the  most  ro- 
mantic charac- 
ters of  our  cen- 
tury, and  de- 
scribes h  i  m 
also  as  a  hero. 
Mrs.  Howe 
says  that  "his 
sanguine  tem- 
perament, his 
knowledge  of  principles  and  reli- 
ance upon  them,  combined  to  lead 
him  in  advance  of  his  own  time. 
Experts  in  reforms  and  in  charities 
acknowledged  the  indebtedness  of 
both  to  his  unremitting  labors.  He 
did  all  that  one  man  could  do  to 
advance  the  coming  of  the  millenial 
consummation,  when  there  should  be 


Samuel  Ward,  Mrs.  Howe's  Father 


in  the  world  neither  paupers  nor  out- 
casts." He  labored  for  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  criminals,  the  slaves,  and  for 
all  who  needed  sympathy  and  help. 
He  early  gave  encouragement  to  Dor- 
othea Dix  in  her  labors  for  the  insane 
and  criminal,  and  he  quickly  joined 
Garrison  and  Phillips  in  their  anti- 
slavery  cru- 
sade. His  sym- 
pathies were 
with  Horace 
Mann  in  his 
efforts  for 
the  common 
schools,  and, 
becoming  a 
member  of 
the  Boston 
school  board 
soon  after  his 
return  from 
Europe,  he 
made  his  influ- 
ence felt  in  the 
greatly  im- 
proved school 
methods  of  the 
city. 

During  the 
next  twenty 
years  Mrs. 
Howe  was  the 
companion  of 
her  husband  in 
his  ph  i  lan- 
thropic  and  reformatory  labors.  She 
came  to  know  the  men  and  women 
who  were  his  co-laborers  and  to 
share  in  their  ideals  and  their 
humanitarian  efforts.  Devoted  to 
her  children,  and  aspiring  to  make 
for  her  husband  a  genuine  home, 
she  was  also  an  earnest  student,  giv- 
ing much   time   to   literature,   to  the 
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study  of  Greek  and  other  languages, 
and  to  zealous  inquiry  into  the  realms 
of  philosophy,  being  especially  devoted 
to  Kant.  Having  been  brought  up  in 
good  society,  it  had  many  attractions 
for  her  and  she  could  not  keep  quite 
away  from  its  demands ;  but  her  hus- 
band's example  and  her  own  studious 
habits  would  not  permit  her  to  give  to 
it  the  best  gifts  of  which  she  was  cap- 
able. 

In  185 1,  when  the  "Boston  Com- 
monwealth" was  started  to  represent 
those  who  desired  the  suppression  of 
slavery,  but  were  not  ultra  abolition- 
ists of  the  Garrisonian  type,  Dr.  Howe 
gave  it  his  aid  and  became  its  editor. 
He  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Howe,  who 
for  a  year  or  more  wrote  frequently 
for  the  paper,  especially  on  literary 
subjects.  In  1854,  soon  after  with- 
drawing from  the  paper,  Mrs.  Howe 
published  anonymously  in  Boston  a 
volume  of  poems  bearing  the  title  of 
"Passion  Flowers."  It  attracted  much 
attention  and  curiosity  was  aroused  as 
to  the  author,  who  soon  became  known. 
The  book  was  praised  in  many  direc- 
tions, but  received  some  sharp  criti- 
cism. Two  years  later  appeared 
"Words  for  the  Hour,"  also  pub- 
lished without  the  author's  name. 
Both  these  volumes  were  large- 
ly influenced  by  the  questions 
of  the  day,  the  democratic  and 
reformatory  spirit  of  the  time.  They 
breathed  forth  an  ardent  desire  for 
the  extension  of  liberty  to  all  peoples 
and  for  the  lifting  up  of  the  oppressed 
and  unfortunate.  Mrs.  Howe  has  said 
of  her  first  volume  of  poetry  that  "it 
was  much  praised,  much  blamed,  and 
much  called  in  question."  Theodore 
Parker  quoted  from  it  in  one  of  his 
sermons,  Catherine  Sedgwick  praised 


one  of  its  lines,  and  Dr.  Francis  Lieber 
recited  a  passage  from  it  as  having  a 
Shakespearian  ring.  The  poet  herself 
calls  it  "a  timid  performance  upon  a 
slender  reed;"  but  the  second  volume 
showed  somewhat  of  improvement  in 
mastery  of  the  poetic  art  and  in  facil- 
ity of  expression. 

The  next  poetical  work  was  "The 
World's  Own,"  published  in  Boston  in 
1857,  having  been  produced  in  Wal- 
lack's  Theatre  in  New  York  previous- 
ly, the  principal  characters  having 
been  taken  by  Sothern  and  Matilda 
Heron.  This  poem  has  much  interest 
as  a  literary  production,  but  it  lacks  in 
dramatic  qualities  that  would  make  it 
a  stage  success.  A  year  after  the  pro- 
duction of  this  play,  in  1858,  Mrs. 
Howe  wrote  for  Edwin  Booth  a  trag- 
edy called  "Hippolytus," a  result  of  her 
Greek  studies.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  its  production,  with  Booth 
and  Charlotte  Cushman  in  the  princi- 
pal parts  ;  but  the  manager  suddenly 
bethought  him  it  was  late  in  the 
season,  and  he  dropped  the  play  with- 
out an  effort  to  revive  it.  It  has  never 
been  published  or  in  any  manner  given 
to  the  public. 

During  the  first  years  of  "The  At- 
lantic Monthly"  Mrs.  Howe  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  its  pages.  In 
February,  1862,  it  published  her  "Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  which 
soon  gained  great  popularity,  and  the 
story  of  the  writing  of  which  she  has 
several  times  told.  In  the  same  mag- 
azine appeared  her  "Lyrics  of  the 
Street,"  and  two  of  her  noblest  patri- 
otic poems,  "Our  Orders"  and  "The 
Flag."  These  and  other  poems  were  in 
1866  published  in  the  volume  called 
"Later  Lyrics."  In  1898  appeared 
"From  Sunset  Ridge:   Poems  Old  and 
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New,"  which  contained  the  best  of  the 
poems  from  the  three  earlier  volumes, 
as  well  as  a  number  that  had  not  pre- 
viously been  given  to  the  public. 

As  a  poet  Mrs.  Howe  belongs  in  the 
company  of  Lowell  and  Browning 
rather  than  in  that  of  Longfellow  and 
Whittier.  Although  her  themes  are 
often  homely  and  familiar,  her  treat- 
ment of  them  is  serious  and  thoughtful 
with  Lowell,  and  sometimes  dramatic 
in  the  manner  of  Browning.  Famil- 
iarity with  her  poetry  brings  a  grow- 
ing recognition  of  its  poetic  value,  its 
strength  of  expression  and  its  fine  hu- 
manity. Several  of  her  poems  written 
during  the  Civil  War  are  of  equal 
merit  with  her  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."  but  they  are  too  little  known 
to  receive  just  recognition.  They 
show  forth  her  ardent  and  profound 
patriotism,  indicate  most  clearly  how 
strong:  can  be  a  woman's  love  of  coun- 


try and  how  just  her  recognition  of  its 
social  worth.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs. 
Howe's  introspective  and  semi-relig- 
ious poems  give  rich  expression  to  her 
inner  life, — its  noble  ideals,  its  fine 
insight,  its  depths  of  spiritual  wisdom. 
As  a  poet  Mrs.  Howe  is  first  of  all 
a  lover  of  mankind  and  gives  voice  to 
her  sympathies  with  all  its  struggles 
and  aspirations.  Her  earnest  appre- 
ciation of  homely  and  simple  lives  ap- 
pears in  the  introductory  poem  to 
"Passion  Flowers ;"  and  well  does  she 
give  utterance  to  her  desire  to  comfort 
and  to  help  them. 

"I  have  sung  to  lowly  hearts 

Of  their  own  music,  only  deeper; 
I  have  flung  through  the  dusty  road 
Shining  seeds  for  the  unknown  reaper. 

1  have  piped  at  cottage  doors 

My  sweetest  measures,  merry  and  sad. 
Cheating  Toil  from  his  grinding  task. 

Setting  the  dancing  rustic  mad. 


Better  to  sit  at  humble  hearths, 
Where  simple  souls  confide  their  all, 

Than  stand  and  knock  at  the  groined  gate, 
To  crave — a  hearing  in  the  hall." 

Again  this  desire  for  a  large  spirit- 
ual fellowship  with  mankind  finds  ut- 
terance : 

"Ere  this  mystery  of  Life 

Solving,  scatter  its  form  in  air, 
Let  me  feel  that  I  have  lived 
In  the  music  of  a  prayer, 

In  the  joy  of  generous  thought, 
Quickening,  enkindling  soul  from  soul ; 

In  the  rapture  of  deeper  Faith 

Spreading  its  solemn,  sweet  control." 

The  one  note  in  Mrs.  Howe's  poems 
that  is  not  to  be  heard  so  distinctly 
elsewhere  is  that  of  motherhood. 
Others  have  sung  more  sweetly  and 
enchantingly  of  home,  its  cares  and  its 
joys,  but  none  has  so  impressed  the 
motherly  spirit  upon  her  songs  or  more 
truly  interpreted  the  world  from  that 
point  of  view.  When  she  sings  of  war 
and  its  ways  it  is  as  a  mother  who 
watches  over  her  babes  and  never  loses 
the  brooding  love  of  them,  however 
far  they  wander  or  strong  they  may 
become.  So  must  we  read  one  of  the 
best  of  her  war  poems — that  named : 

OUR    ORDERS. 

"Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms, 
To  deck  our  girls  for  gay  delights ! 
The  crimson  flower  of  battle  blooms, 
And  solemn  marches  fill  the  nights. 

Weave  but  the  flag  whose  bars  to-day 
Drooped  heavy  o'er  our  early  dead, 

And  homely  garments,  coarse  and  gray, 
For  orphans  that  must  earn  their  bread! 

Keep  back  your  tunes,  ye  viols  sweet, 
That  poured  delight  from  other  lands ! 

Rouse  there  the  dancers'  restless  feet : 
The  trumpet  leads  our  warrior  bands. 

And  ye  that  wage  the  war  of  words 
With  mystic  fame  and  subtle  power, 

Go,  chatter  to  the  idle  birds, 
Or  teach  the  lesson  of  the  hour ! 


Ye  Sibyl  Arts,  in  one  stern  knot 

Be  all  your  offices  combined ! 
Stand  close,  while  Courage  draws  the  lot, 

The  destiny  of  human  kind. 

And  if  that  destiny  could  fail, 

The  sun  should  darken  in  the  sky, 

The  eternal  bloom  of  Nature  pale, 

And  God,  and  Truth,  and  Freedom  die !" 

When  she  sings  of  "The  Flag"  not 
less  does  she  tune  her  song  from  the 
home  corner  and  its  mother  affection : 

"There's  a   flag  hangs  over  my   threshold. 

whose  folds  are  more  dear  to  me 
Than  the  blood  that  thrills  in  my  bosom  its 

earnest  of  liberty ; 
And  dear  are  the   stars   it  harbors   in   its 

sunny  field  of  blue 
As  the  hope  of  a  further  heaven,  that  lights 

all  our  dim  lives  through." 

The  same  thought  comes  out  even 
more  strongly  in  the  concluding 
stanza : 

"When  the  last  true  heart  lies  bloodless, 
when  the  fierce  and  the  false  have  won, 

I'll  press  in  turn  to  my  bosom  each  daugh- 
ter and  either  son: 

Bid  them  loose  the  flag  from  its  bearings, 
and  we'll  lay  us  down  to  rest 

With  the  glory  of  home  about  us,  and  its 
freedom  locked  in  our  breast." 

The  mother  love  sings  of  the  boy 
who  went  out  from  the  home  at  the 
age  of  three  years,  in  the  poem  that 
bears  the  title  of  "Little  One." 

"My  dearest  boy,  my  sweetest ! 
For  paradise  the  meetest; 
The  child  that  never  grieves  me, 
The  love  that  never  leaves  me ; 
The  lamb  by  Jesu  tended; 
The  shadow,  star  befriended; 
In  winter's  woe  and  straining, 
The  blossom  still  remaining. 

Days  must  not  find  me  sitting 
Where  shadows  dim  are  flitting 
Across  the  grassy  measure 
That  hides  my  buried  treasure, 
Nor  bent  with  tears  and  sighing 
More  prone  than  thy  down-lying; 


I  have  a  freight  to  carry, 
A  goal  — I  must  not  tarry. 
If  men  would  garlands  give  me, 
If  steadfast  hearts  receive  me, 
Their  homage  I'd  surrender 
For  one  embrace  most  tender; 
One  kiss,  with  sorrow  in  it, 
To  hold  thee  but  one  minute, 
One  word,  our  tie  recalling, 
Beyond  the  gulf  appalling. 

Since  God's  device  doth  take  thee, 
My  fretting  should  forsake  thee ; 
For  many  a  mother  borrows 
Her  comfort  from  the  sorrows 
Her  vanished  darling  misses, 
Transferred  to  heavenly  blisses. 
But  I  must  ever  miss  thee, 
Must  ever  call  and  kiss  thee, 
With  thy  sweet  phantom  near  me, 
And  only  God  to  hear  me. 

One  of  the  finest  of  all  Mrs.  Howe's 
poems  is  "The  House  of  Rest,"  and  it 
brings  out  her  poetical  characteristics 
as  well  as  her  spiritual  aspirations  in 
language  that  fitly  clothes  her  thought. 
It  is  a  poem  that  only  a  mother's  con- 
stant watch  and  care  could  fitly  sing. 

"I  will  build  a  house  of  rest, 
Square  the  corners  every  one : 
At  each  angle  on  his  breast 
Shail  a  cherub  take  the  sun  ; 
Rising,  risen,  sinking,  down, 
Weaving  day's  unequal  crown. 

In  the  chambers,  light  as  air, 
Shall  responsive  footsteps  fall : 
Brother,  sister,  art  thou  there? 
Hush  !  we  need  not  jar  nor  call ; 
Need  not  turn  to  seek  the  face 
Shut  in  rapture's  hiding-place. 

Heavy  load  and  mocking  care 
Shall  from  back  and  bosom  part ; 
Thought  shall  reach  the  thrill  of  prayer, 
Patience  plan  the  dome  of  art. 
None  shall  praise  or  merit  claim, 
Not  a  joy  be  called  by  name. 

With  a  free,  unmeasured  tread 
Shall  we  pace  the  cloisters  through  : 
Rest,  enfranchised,  like  the  Dead; 
Rest  till  Love  be  born  anew. 


Weary  Thought  shall  take  his  time, 
Free  of  task-work,  loosed  from  rhyme." 

The  intent  of  this  house  of  rest  ap- 
pears from  the  concluding  stanza: 

"Oh!  my  house  is  far  away; 
Yet  it  sometimes  shuts  me  in. 
Imperfection  mars  each  day 
While  the  perfect  works  begin. 
In  the  house  of  labor  best 
>;'an  I  build  the  house  of  rest." 

"Warning"  may  be  taken  as  a  sam- 
ple of  Mrs.  Howe's  more  philosophical 
poems,  those  in  which  she  deals  with 
the  great  questions  of  life  and  eternity. 
In  some  of  these  her  thought  is  subtle 
and  dramatic,  but  in  all  of  them  it  is 
human  in  its  sympathies  and  liftily 
spiritual  in  its  ministrations : 

"Power,  reft  of  aspiration  ; 
Passion,  lacking  inspiration; 
Leisure,  not  of  contemplation. 

Thus  shall  danger  overcome  thee. 
Fretted  luxury  consume  thee, 
All  divineness  vanish  from  thee. 

Be  a  man  and  be  one  wholly ; 
Keep  one  great  love,  purely,  solely, 
Till  it  make  thy  nature  holy; 

That  thy  way  be  paved  in  whiteness, 
That  thy  heart  may  beat  in  lightness, 
That  thy  being  end  in  brightness." 

These  samplings  may  conclude  with 
"A  Spring  Thought :" 

"Overgrow  my  grave, 
Kindly  grass ; 
Do  not  wave 
To  those  who  pass 
A  single  mournful  thought 
Of  affection  come  to  nought. 

Look  up  to  the  blue 
Where,  light-hid, 
Lives  what  doth  renew 
Man's  chrysalid. 
Say  not:  She  is  here, 
Say  not:  She  was  there. 
Say :  She  lives  in  God, 
Reigning  everywhere." 


Mrs.  Howe  has  been  much  of  a 
traveller  and  has  profited  by  her  stud- 
ies of  foreign  lands.  In  June,  1850, 
she  went  with  her  husband  and 
children  to  Europe,  visited  friends  in 
England  and  spent  some  months  in 
Germany.  Dr.  Howe  returned  home, 
but  Mrs.  Howe  spent  the  winter  in 
Rome  with  her  two  sisters.  She  saw 
something  of  the  revolutionary  and 
democratic  movements  of  1848  in  their 
reactionary  effects,  though  her  sym- 
pathies did  not  grow  less  for  liberty 
and  republican  institutions.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  tne  Howes  accompanied 
Theodore  Parker  to  Cuba  ;  but  Parker 
not  being  benefited  in  health,  went  on 
to  Vera  Cruz,  then  sailed  for  Europe, 
from  which  he  did  not  return.  Mrs. 
Howe  wrote  an  account  of  her  life  in 
Cuba  for  "The  Atlantic  Monthly," 
which  was  continued  through  six 
numbers  of  that  magazine,  and  which 
was  published  in  book  form  in  i860  as 
"A  Trip  to  Cuba."  This  volume  was 
not  favorably  received  in  Cuba  and  its 
circulation  there  was  forbidden.  The 
book  is  bright  and  readable  and 
brought  the  author  an  invitation  to 
contribute  to  the  "New  York  Trib- 
une," and  for  several  years  she  wrote 
of  social  and  literary  life  in  Boston  and 
Newport. 

The  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866  re- 
newed Dr.  Howe's  interest  in  the 
Greeks  and  he  raised  funds  for  them. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  set  out  for 
Greece,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Howe 
and  two  of  their  daughters.  On  the 
way  they  visited  England  and  Rome, 
but  pushed  rapidly  on  to  Greece, 
where  they  arrived  at  midsummer.  Dr. 
Howe  visited  Crete,  although  a  price 
had  been  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  did 
all  he  could  to  aid  the  people  there. 


On  their  return  home  in  the  autumn 
Mrs.  Howe  wrote  an  account  of  this 
journey  and  of  her  life  in  Greece, 
which  was  published  as  "From  the 
Oak  to  the  Olive:  a  Plain  Record  of  a 
Pleasant  Journey."  "I  have  only  to 
say,"  she  wrote  in  concluding  the  vol- 
ume, "that  I  have  endeavored  in  good 
faith  to  set  down  this  simple  and  hur- 
ried record  of  a  journey  crowded  with 
interests  and  pleasures.  I  was  afraid 
to  receive  so  freely  of  these  without 
attempting  to  give  what  I  could  in  re- 
turn, under  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  immediate  transcription." 
On  their  return  to  Boston  the  Howes 
organized  a  fair  in  aid  of  the  Cretans. 

In  the  spring  of  1873  Mrs.  Howe 
again  visited  England,  having  previ- 
ously accompanied  Dr.  Howe  to  Santo 
Domingo,  to  which  he  had  been  the 
year  before  sent  as  a  commissioner, 
with  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  Andrew 
D.  White,  for  securing  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States.  This  second  visit 
was  made  to  aid  the  people  in  develop- 
ing their  commercial  interests.  In 
1875  they  again  visited  the  island,  this 
time  in  search  of  health  for  Dr.  Howe. 
Mrs.  Howe  has  visited  Europe  several 
times  in  more  recent  years.  The  winter 
of  1897-8  was  spent  by  her  in  Rome. 

Dr.  Howe  died  in  January,  1876, 
after  some  months  of  failing  health. 
The  addresses  and  poems  given  at  his 
funeral  were  published  by  Mrs.  Howe, 
together  with  a  memoir  prepared  by 
herself,  the  volume  being  especially 
designed  for  reproduction,  in  raised 
characters,  for  the  blind.  In  con- 
cluding the  "Memoir  of  Dr.  Howe," 
she  said  that  his  was  "one  of  the 
noblest  lives  of  our  day  and  genera- 
tion. All  that  is  most  sterling  in 
American    character   may   be    said   to 
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have  found  its  embodiment  in  Dr. 
Howe.  To  the  gift  of  a  special  and 
peculiar  genius  he  added  great 
untiring  persever- 
by  a  deep  and 
benevolence.  Al- 
in    temperament,    he 


industry       and 
ance,     animated 
comprehensive 

thouHi     ardent 


was  not  hasty  in  judgment,  and  was 
rarely  deceived  by  the  superficial 
aspect  of  things  when  this  was  at 
variance  with  their  real  character. 
Although  long  and  thoroughly  a  ser- 


vant of  the  public,  he  disliked  pub- 
licity, and  did  not  seek  reputation, 
being  best  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  conscience  and  the  re- 
gard of  his  friends.  In  the  relations 
of  private  life  he  was  faithful  and  af- 
fectionate, and  his  public  services  were 
matched  by  the  constant  acts  of  kind- 
ness and  helpfulness  which  marked  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
creatures."  Bryant  said  of  Dr.  Howe, 
that  "he  was  one  whose  whole  life  was 
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dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  fellow 
men." 

Writing  of  her  chief  aim  in  life  Mrs. 
Howe  says  that  she  might  have  chosen 
for  her  motto:  "I  have  followed  the 
great  masters  with  my  heart."  She 
has  been  first  and  last  a  student,  not 
so  much  a  lover  of  books  as  a  student 
of  the  thoughts  which  books  interpret. 
In  her  books  of  travel  and  in  many 
of  her  lectures  she  has  seemed  to  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  social  or 
superficial  phases  of  life,  but  she  has 
been  in  reality  largely  interested  in 
philosophy  and  the  great  problems  of 
human  existence.  In  her  youth  she 
eagerly  read  Goethe,  Richter,  Herder 
and  the  other  Germans,  and  then  she 
turned  to  Dante.  In  her  South  Boston 
days  she  gave  much  time  to  the  Latin 
writers,  particularly  to  Cicero.  She 
also  plunged  into  Swedenborg  that  she 


might  sound  the  deeper  truths  of  the 
spirit ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  she 
turned  to  Hegel.  She  also  gave  much 
attention  to  Comte,  and  then  to  Kant, 
thus  Sieeking  help  in  all  directions. 
She  turned  also  to  Spinoza  and  found 
great  delight  in  his  works ;  but  it  was 
in  Kant  she  found  the  deepest  satisfac- 
tion, being  inclined  to  say  with 
Romeo:  "Here  I  set  up  my  everlast- 
ing rest." 

These  philosophical  studies,  after 
being  carried  on  for  many  years,  led 
to  a  desire  to  speak  to  others  her  own 
thoughts  on  the  problems  she  had 
studied.  Although  Theodore  Parker 
encouraged  her  in  this  undertaking, 
Dr.  Howe  was  opposed  to  it,  and  it 
was  not  until  i860  or  1861  that  she 
found  her  first  audience.  She  invited  to 
her  house,  which  was  then  in  Chestnut 
street,     afterwards     famous    for    the 


meetings  of  the  Radical  Club,  such  of 
her  friends  as  she  thought  would  care 
to  hear  her.  She  spoke  on  "Doubt  and 
Belief,  the  Two  Feet  of  the  Mind;" 
"Moral  Triangulation,  or  the  Third 
Party;"  "Duality  of  Character,"  and 
other  kindred  themes.  In  her  audience 
were  Agassiz,  Alger,  Clarke  and 
Whipple ;  and  much  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  her  lectures.  A  year  or  two 
later  they  were  repeated  in  Washing- 
ton, and  there  they  were  listened  to 
by  many  persons  of  political  and  intel- 
lectual prominence. 

The  result  of  these  lectures  was  to 
increase  her  interest  in  philosophical 
studies  and  to  give  her  a  desire  to  pro- 
duce some  original  contribution  to 
philosophical  truth.  She  accordingly 
wrote  several  essays  on  such  subjects 
as  the  "Distinctions  between  Philoso- 
phy and  Religion,"  "Polarity,"  "Man 
a  priori,"  and  "Ideal  Causation."  The 
second  of  these  papers  was  read  before 
the  Boston  Radical  Club,  and  the  third 
to  a  meeting  of  scientists  at  Northamp- 
ton. At  the  Radical  Club  she  also  read 
lectures  on  "Limitations"  and  "The 
Halfness  of  Nature;"  she  frequently 
attended  that  club  and  took  part  in  its 
discussions.  Some  years  later,  when 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  was 
established,  she  was  frequently  invited 
to  address  it ;  and  usually  did  so  once 
or  twice  each  year  so  long  as  its  ses- 
sions were  continued.  The  largest 
audiences  which  gathered  at  the  school 
were  those  which  listened  to  her.  Her 
lectures  there  on  "Modern  Society" 
and  "Changes  in  American  Society" 
were  in  1880  published  in  a  little  book 
bearing  the  title  of  the  first  of  these 
addresses.  Her  lecture  of  1884,  on 
"Emerson's  Relation  to  Society,"  was 
published    in    the    volume    on    "The 


Genius  and  Character  of  Emerson," 
which  included  all  the  lectures  of  that 
year.  Two  of  her  other  lectures  given 
there,  those  on  "Aristophanes"  and 
"Dante  and  Beatrice,"  were  in  1895 
published  in  the  volume  called  "Is  Po- 
lite Society  Polite?  and  Other  Essays." 
This  volume  included  seven  of  her 
lectures,  originally  prepared  for  the 
Radical  Club,  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  the  Town  and  Country 
Club  of  Newport,  and  the  Contempo- 
rary Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  subse- 
quently read  in  many  places  through- 
out the  country.  One  of  the  lectures 
published  in  this  volume  was  on  "The 
Salon  in  America,"  and  it  gives  ac- 
count of  the  growth  of  literary  interest 
as  developed  in  clubs.  For  such  gath- 
erings Mrs.  Howe  is  an  ideal  lecturer, 
always  bright, entertaining,  instructive, 
and  provocative  of  discussion  as  well 
as  of  serious  thought.  Her  voice  is 
not  strong  enough  and  does  not  have 
sufficient  carrying  power  for  large  as- 
semblies, but  in  the  quiet  of  a  parlor  it 
finds  its  fit  opportunity  as  the  expres- 
sion of  her  rich  and  noble  thoughts. 
Most  of  her  later  prose  writing  has 
adapted  itself  to  club  utterance,  and  it 
has  partaken  of  the  limitations  thus 
imposed  upon  it.  This  is  one  reason 
undoubtedly  why  her  lectures,  when 
put  into  print,  receive  less  attention 
than  when  heard.  Mrs.  Howe's  per- 
sonality has  given  character  and 
strength  to  her  spoken  words,  and 
caused  many  to  listen  to  them  with 
deepest  interest  and  satisfaction. 

Her  experiences  as  a  lecturer,  and 
especially  her  desire  to  aid  women  in 
securing  recognition  as  religious 
teachers,  led  Mrs.  Howe  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  as  opportunity  offered.     Hav- 


ing  early  become  a  Unitarian,  she  fre- 
quently preached  in  churches  of  that 
religious  body,  but  many  other  de- 
nominations have  given  welcome  to 
her  sermons.  In  1875  she  succeeded 
in  bringing  together  the  women  minis- 
ters of  all  denominations,  and  they  or- 
ganized an  association  for  mutual 
sympathy  and  co-operation.  Of  this 
organization  she  was  chosen  the  presi- 
dent, a  position  she  continues  to  hold. 
The  sermons  Mrs.  Howe  has  delivered 
from  time  to  time  show  how  fit  it  is 
that  women  should  occupy  the  pulpit, 
and  how  capable  they  are  of  the  high- 
est spiritual  ministration.  It  can  be 
only  a  question  of  time  when  women 
will  in  a  large  degree  become  the  re- 
ligious teachers  of  mankind,  such  is 
their  natural  fitness  for  the  tasks  of 
spiritual  instruction  and  moral  guid- 
ance. 

When  Theodore  Parker  began  to 
preach  in  Boston,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howe 
became  members  of  his  congregation. 
Mrs.  Howe  writes  in  her  "Reminis- 
cences" with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
of  the  preaching  of  Parker,  saying  that 
"it  was  all  one  intense  delight."  "The 
luminous  clearness  of  his  mind,  his 
admirable  talent  for  popularizing  the 
procedures  and  conclusions  of  philoso- 
phy, his  keen  wit  and  poetic  sense  of 
beauty, — all  these  combined  to  make 
him  appear  to  me  one  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  Great  as  was  her  admiration  for 
Parker,  when  her  children  became  of 
an  age  to  attend  church  and  Sunday- 
school  she  had  a  desire  for  a  church 
fitted  to  their  need,  and  she  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples, 
of  which  James  Freeman  Clarke  was 
then  the  minister,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  G.  Ames.  To  this  church 
Mrs.  Howe  has  been  warmly  attached. 


and  she  is  always  seen  at  its  morning 
services  when  it  is  possible  for  her  to 
attend.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  she  is  no  partisan  in  religion,  and 
that  her  sympathies  go  out  to  all  truly 
worshipful  souls  seeking  the  light. 
Radical  in  her  thought,  keen  critic  in 
her  philosophical  liberalism,  Mrs. 
Howe  is  at  heart  conservative  in  her 
religious  sympathies.  Finding  little 
help  in  the  formulas  and  rituals  of  the 
churches,  she  is  in  closest  alliance  with 
all  who  seek  for  the  truths  of  life.  Her 
strong  fidelity  to  the  inward  facts  of 
the  Christian  ideal  appears  in  many  of 
her  poems,  as  well  as  in  her  lectures. 
Perhaps  it  nowhere  finds  more  expres- 
sive utterance  than  in  "Near  Amalfi," 
one  of  her  best  poems : 

"Oh  !  could  Jesus  pass  this  way 
Ye  should  have  no  need  to  pray. 
He  would  go  on  foot  to  see 
All  your  depths  of  misery. 

Succor  comes. 
He  would  smooth  the  frowzled  hair, 
He  would  lay  your  ulcers  bare, 
He  would  heal  as  only  can 
Soul  of  God  in  heart  of  man. 

Jesu  comes. 
Ah  !  my  Jesus  !  still  thy  breath 
Thrills  the  world  untouched  of  death, 
Thy  dear  doctrine  sheweth  me 
Here,  God's  loved  humanity 

Whose  kingdom  comes." 

Mrs.  Howe  sought  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples  because  it  was  a  church 
of  serious  people,  and  free  to  all.  She 
says  she  had  already  had  "enough  and 
too  much  of  that  church-going  in 
which  the  bonnets,  the  pews,  and  the 
doctrine  appear  to  rest  on  one  dead 
level  of  conventionalism."  There  she 
found  those  who  desired  to  help  their 
fellow  men,  and  a  pulpit  open  to  all 
the  humanities.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  she  grew  to  take  more 
and  more  interest  in  the  reform  move- 
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ments  of  the  time,  to  identify  herself 
with  the  anti-slavery  party  and  to  give 
her  strength  to  advancing  the  interests 
of  women.  The  first  reform  move- 
ment in  which  she  took  a  leading  part 
was  that  of  peace.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  she 
drew  up  an  appeal  of  women  against 
war.  "The  august  dignity  of  mother- 
hood and  its  terrible  responsibilities 
now  appeared  to  me  in  a  new  aspect," 
she  writes,  "and  I  could  think  of  no 


better  way  of  expressing  my  sense  of 
these  than  that  of  sending  forth  an  ap- 
peal to  womankind  throughout  the 
world."  She  accordingly  wrote  an  ap- 
peal to  women,  had  it  translated  into 
many  languages,  and  called  a  world's 
convention  in  London.  In  1870  she 
held  two  important  meetings  in  New 
York,  and  she  gave  two  years  to  inter- 
esting women  in  the  cause  of  peace.  In 
1872    was   held   the   Woman's    Peace 

Congress  in  London,  and  she  devoted 
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many  months  previous  to  its  session  in 
advocating  in  England  the  cause  she 
had  at  heart.  In  London  she  held  a 
series  of  Sunday  evening  services,  in 
which  were  considered  "The  Mission 
of  Christianity  in  Relation  to  the  Paci- 
fication of  the  World." 

In  the  course  of  her  philosophical 
studies  Mrs.  Howe  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  "woman  must  be  the  moral 
and  spiritual  equivalent  of  man."  This 
conviction  led  her  to  take  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  New  England 
Woman's  Club,  of  which  she  was  for 
many  years  the  president.  Soon  after 
she  began  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  political  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  although  she  was  slow  in 
accepting  the  necessity  for  this  reform, 
she  came  finally  to  give  it  the  strongest 
assent.  She  became  one  of  the  leaders 
in  its  advocacy,  adding  her  abilities  to 
those  of  Garrison,  Phillips,  Higginson, 
Clarke,  Curtis,  Hoar,  Lucy  Stone, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  in  pleading 
for  the  emancipation  of  women.  In 
1869  she  took  part  in  the  organization 
of  the  American  Suffrage  Association, 
of  which  she  has  since  been  the  presi- 
dent. In  January,  1870,  she  joined 
with  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Livermore,  W. 
L.  Garrison  and  T.  W.  Higginson  in 
the  publishing  and  editing  of  "The 
Woman's  Journal"  in  Boston.  For 
many  years  she  was  one  of  its  editors 
and  wrote  frequently  for  its  pages,  and 
she  has  ever  since  its  founding  been 
in  closest  agreement  with  its  purpose 
to  secure  the  advancement  of  women 
by  educational,  economic  and  political 
methods.  With  voice  and  pen  she  has 
continued  for  over  thirty  years  to  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  woman,  and 
though    the    suffrage    has    not    been 


granted  her,  she  has  lost  none  of  her 
faith  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  she  has 
represented.  She  has  steadily  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  the  position  she 
stated  in  the  opening  editorial  of  the 
"Woman's  Journal,"  advocating  co- 
operation with  men  and  not  opposition 
to  them : 

"Our  endeavor,  which  is  to  bring  the  fem- 
inine mind  to  bear  upon  all  that  concerns 
the  welfare  of  mankind,  commands  us  to  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.  The  wail  of 
impotence  becomes  us  no  longer.  We  must 
work  as  those  who  have  power,  for  we  have 
faith,  and  faith  is  power.  We  implore  our 
sisters,  of  whatever  kind  or  degree,  to  make 
common  cause  with  us,  to  lay  down  all  par- 
tisan warfare  and  organize  a  peaceful  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Women.  But  we 
do  not  ask  them  to  organize  as  against  men, 
but  as  against  all  that  is  pernicious  to  men 
and  to  women.  Against  superstition, 
whether  social  or  priestly;  against  idleness, 
whether  aesthetic  or  vicious ;  against  op- 
pression, whether  of  manly  will  or  feminine 
caprice.  Ours  is  but  a  new  manoeuvre,  a 
fresh  phalanx  in  the  grand  fight  of  faith.  In 
this  conflict  the  armor  of  Paul  will  become 
us,  the  shield  and  breastplate  of  strong  and 
shining  virtue." 

In  the  "Boston  Globe,"  during 
March,  1894,  she  stated  her  continued 
adherence  to  the  faith  thus  declared, 
and  expressed  her  convictions  as  to  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  and  the 
promise  of  the  future : 

"The  wonderful  advance  in  the  condition 
of  women  which  the  last  twenty  years  have 
brought  about,  makes  me  a  little  diffident  of 
my  ability  to  prophesy  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  sex.  At  the  oeginning  of  the 
first  of  these  decades  few  would  have  fore- 
told the  great  extension  of  educational  op- 
portunities, the  opening  of  professions,  the 
multiplication  of  profitable  industrial  pur- 
suits, all  of  which  have  combined  to  place 
women  before  the  world  in  the  attitude  of 
energetic,  self-supporting  members  of  soci- 
ety. Even  the  vexed  suffrage  question  has 
made  great  progress.    The  changes  which  I 
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foresee  are  all  farther  developments  of  the 
points  already  gained.  I  feel  assured  that, 
in  the  near  future,  the  co-operation  of  wo- 
men in  municipal  and  in  State  affairs  will 
be  not  only  desired,  but  demanded  by  men 
of  pure  and  worthy  citizenship.  The  true 
progress  of  civilization  is  from  the  assump- 
tion of  privilege  to  the  recognition  of  right. 
In  this  country  this  progress  already  em- 
braces the  whole  of  one  sex.  The  laws  of 
moral  equilibrium  will  speedily  place  the 
other  sex  in  an  equal  condition,  exalting  the 
dignities  of  domestic  life,  and  making  the 
home  altar  rich  with  gifts  of  true  patriotism 
and  wise  public  spirit." 

When  the  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Women  was  organized 
in    1869   Mrs.    Howe   took   an   active 


part,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Bos- 
ton meeting  in  1879  srie  was  elected 
the  president.  In  1882  the  New  Eng- 
land Industrial  Exhibition  opened  a 
woman's  department,  this  being  the 
first  time  that  a  great  fair  gave  women 
such  recognition.  Mrs.  Howe  was  in- 
vited to  act  as  the  president ;  she  ex- 
plained the  purpose  had  in  view  on  the 
opening  day,  and  this  effort  to  advance 
the  interests  of  women  was  an  eminent 
success.  The  next  year  she  was  in- 
vited to  preside  over  the  woman's  de- 
partment of  the  Cotton  Centennial  Ex- 
position held  at  New  Orleans,  and 
though  the  task  involved  much  labor, 
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it  established  the  recognition  of  women 
in  all  future  exhibitions  of  the  indus- 
trial products  of  the  country.  A  novel 
feature  of  this  fair  was  managed  by 
Mrs.  Howe's  daughter  Maud,  who 
took  charge  of  an  alcove  in  which  were 
collected  the  books  written  by  women. 

Mrs.  Howe  has  been  a  member  of 
several  famous  clubs  and  the  founder 
of  two  or  three  that  have  received  wide 
recognition.  Since  1852  she  has  been 
a  summer  resident  of  Newport,  and 
she  organized  the  Town  and  Country 
Club,  which  has  been  an  attractive  fea- 
ture of  life  there,  and  has  drawn  to- 
gether many  intelligent  men  and  wo- 
men for  amusement  and  instruction. 
When  the  women's  club  movement 
began  she  gave  it  her  support,  and  she 
has  been  the  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
and  a  director  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Howe  is 
better  known  as  a  lecturer  than  as  an 
author,  and  yet  she  has  published 
much.  She  has  been  a  contributor  to 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  "Christian 
Examiner,"  "Old  and  New,'  "North 
American  Review,"  "The  Forum," 
and  other  well  known  journals.  Her 
contributions  to  the  "Atlantic  Month- 
ly" have  been  about  thirty  in  number, 
and  they  extend  through  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  that  magazine.  In 
1874  she  edited  a  volume  on  "Sex  and 
Education,"  in  reply  to  Dr.  E.  H. 
Clarke's  "Sex  in  Education,"  to  which 
she  was  a  contributor  and  for  which 
she  wrote  the  introduction.  She  also 
wrote  for  the  "Famous  Women"  series 
of  biographies  an  account  of  the  life 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1883. 

In  closing  her  "Reminiscences," 
Mrs.  Howe  savs  that  on  one  occasion 


she  was  asked  to  enumerate  her 
"social  successes,"  and  she  gives  them 
in  words  that  cannot  be  omitted  from 
this  account  of  her  life  : 

"I  have  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  masters  of 
literature,  art,  and  science,  and  have  been 
graciously  admitted  into  their  fellowship. 
1  have  been  the  chosen  poet  of  several  high 
festivals,  to  wit,  the  celebration  of  Bryant's 
sixtieth  birthday,  the  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  his  birth,  and  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  of  Columbus  in  Central  Park, 
New  York,  in  the  Columbian  year,  so  called. 
I  have  been  the  founder  of  a  club  of  young 
girls  [Saturday  Morning  Club],  which  has 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
growing  womanhood  of  my  adopted  city, 
and  has  won  for  itself  an  honorable  place  in 
the  community,  serving  also  as  a  model  for 
similar  associations  in  other  cities.  I  have 
been  for  many  years  the  president  of  the 
New  England  Woman's  Club,  and  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Wo- 
men. I  have  been  heard  at  the  great  Prison 
Congress  in  England,  at  Mrs.  Butler's  con- 
vention de  moralite  publique  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  and  at  more  than  one  conven- 
tion in  Paris.  I  have  been  welcomed  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  when  I  have  stood  there  to 
rehearse  the  merits  of  public  men,  and  later, 
to  plead  the  cause  of  oppressed  Greece  and 
murdered  Armenia.  I  have  written  one 
poem  which,  although  composed  in  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  civil  war,  is  now 
sung  South  and  North  by  the  champions  of 
a  free  government.  I  have  been  accounted 
worthy  to  listen  and  to  speak  at  the  Boston 
Radical  Club  and  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy.  I  have  been  exalted  to  occupy 
the  pulpit  of  my  own  dear  church  and  that 
of  others,  without  regard  to  denominational 
limits.  Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  pleading  for  the  slave  when  he  was 
a  slave,  of  helping  to  initiate  the  woman's 
movement  in  many  States  of  the  Union, 
and  of  standing  with  the  illustrious  cham- 
pions of  justice  and  freedom,  for  woman 
suffrage,  when  to  do  so  was  a  thankless 
office,  involving  public  ridicule  and  private 
avoidance." 

This  record  of  Mrs.  Howe's  suc- 
cesses might  have  been  extended  to  a 
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much  greater  length.  She  has  wit- 
nessed a  wonderful  advance  in  the 
position  and  influence  of  women,  and 
her  own  part  in  securing  it  has  been 
considerable.  If  women  have  not 
gained  the  right  to  vote,  they  have 
secured  the  opportunity  of  studying 
any  subject  to  which  men  give  their 
attention.  She  has  taken  part  in  the 
opening  of  all  professions  to  women, 
and  she  has  aided  women  in  organ- 
izing for  every  kind  of  intellectual, 
moral,    religious    and    industrial    im- 


provement. These  activities  of  hers  at 
first  closed  to  her  in  a  measure  the 
avenues  of  polite  society,  but  with  the 
result  that  for  nearly  fifty  years  she 
has  been  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  citizens  of  Boston. 
Every  good  cause  now  seeks  her  ap- 
proval. All  her  public  activities  and 
all  her  reformatory  efforts  have  but 
made  her  more  truly  a  woman.  In- 
stead of  unsexing  her,  they  have 
brought  her  into  the  full  maturity  of 
her  womanly  powers. 


FROM  THE  LADIES'  VISITING  COMMITTEE 
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Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


T""HE   better    part   of   a    century   has    elapsed    since    Dr. 
*       Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  chivalric  soldier  of  liberty,  came 
home  from  Greece  after  having  shared  as  a  volunteer  in  her 
valiant  struggle  for  freedom. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  return  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  for  the  Blind,  just  then 
established.  Among  his  early  pupils  was  Laura  Bridgman, 
the  famous  blind  deaf-mute, —  prisoner  as  has  been  well  said 
"within  a  fortress  of  darkness  and  silence."  Before  that 
fortress  Dr.  Howe  took  his  stand,  determined  not  to  raise 
his  siege  (brave  and  patient  as  it  proved  to  be)  till  he  should 
in  some  sense  have  set  the  captive  free. 

The  story  of  his  success  is  known  to  all  the  world.  The 
victory  was  won  and  perhaps  no  heroism  of  his  life  on  the 
battle  fields  of  Greece  could  have  exceeded  the  heroism  of 
that  faithful  watch  and  ceaseless  fight  continued  through 
weary  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  even  years  against 
the  invisible  enemies  with  whom  the  battle  was  waged  and 
finally  won.  That  it  was  no  fruitless  triumph  Dr.  Howe  well 
knew.  How  far-reaching,  how  susceptible  of  almost  indefi- 
nite expansion  was  the  treatment  pursued  by  him  in  the  case 
of  Laura  Bridgman  may  be  read  in  the  wonderful  story  annu- 
ally told  by  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  upon  the  Perkins' 
Institution,  including  that  of  the  Kindergarten  which  has 
been  a  natural  outcome  from  the  larger  establishment. 

Edith  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Robin,  Tommie  Stringer  and 
others  are  instances  closely  resembling  that  of  Laura 
Bridgman  where  every  sense  except  that  of  feeling  is  want- 
ing and  yet  a  communication  which  might  almost  be  called 


natural  and  easy  has  been  established  with  the  outside 
world,  while  various  occupations  and  industries  both  intel- 
lectual and  manual  as  well  as  many  pleasures  have  been 
brought  within  their  reach. 

Examples  of  the  blind  deaf  mutes  such  as  I  have  brought 
forward  are  happily  rare ;  but  the  simply  blind  form  a  very 
numerous  class.  Can  we  better  commemorate  Dr.  Howe, 
our  great  countryman  and  philanthropist,  than  by  keeping 
the  work  founded  by  him  on  the  highest  level  of  efficiency 
and  usefulness  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  just  distributed  entreats  his 
readers  and  all  friends  of  the  Institution  to  give  him  the 
means  for  the  erection  of  a  Primary  School  for  girls  at  the 
Kindergarten,  such  as  already  exists  there  for  boys.  He 
considers  this  a  crying  need  and  I  present  it  as  one  reason 
for  keeping  up  our  Cambridge  contribution  at  least  to  its 
present  level.  Mr.  Anagnos  warmly  appreciates  the  steady 
income  derived  from  our  subscribers  (rarely  less  than  $600 
and  sometimes  more)  and  he  is  deeply  grateful  for  it.  We 
have  just  sent  in  the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  five  dollars 
as  our  contribution  for  the  past  year. 

In  concluding  with  the  thanks  of  Mr.  Anagnos  and  of  the 
ladies  of  our  Committee  I  would  add  my  own  expression  of 
gratitude  to  my  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  for  years 
made  my  task  as  collector  in  behalf  of  this  beautiful 
charity,  a  pleasant  one. 


Cambridge,  March,  1902. 


ELIZABETH    C.    AGASSIZ, 

for  the  Committee. 
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WEDNESDAY,    MARCH    12.    1902 


Not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  of  those 
who  will  read  Helen  Keller's  own  story  of 
her  life,  when  it  begins  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  will  have  the 
least  conception  of  the  amount  of  hard 
work  required  to  write  the  story.  First  of 
all  Miss  Keller  puts  down  her  ideas  "in 
Braille,"  as  the  blind  express  it;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  system  of  "points"  raised  on 
paper  by  means  of  a  stylus  and  slate  de- 
vised to  aid  the  blind;  these  "points"  being 
read  afterward  by  passing  the  sensitive 
fingers  over  them.  When  all  of  this  Braille 
work  has  been  completed,  Miss  Keller  goes 
to  her  typewriter  and  uses  these  notes  as 
a  guide  to  the  rewriting  of  the  story.  As 
soon  as  a  page  of  matter  is  typewritten  it 
is,  so  to  speak,  lost  to  Miss  Keller,  who  has 
to  depend  upon  her  faithful  teacher,  Miss 
Sullivan,  to  repeat  it  to  her  by  spelling  out 
each  sentence  by  means  of  the  hands.  It 
is  a  tedious  task,  especially  as  some  of  the 
pages  have  to  be  read  again  and  again, 
with  changes  here  and  there,  before  Miss 
Keller  is  satisfied.  Then,  when  the  proofs 
are  sent  to  her,  all  this  slow  process  of 
spelling  word  after  word  has  to  be  gone 
through  once  more,  so  that  each  word  that 
Helen  Keller  writes  goes  through  her  fingers 
at  least  five  times.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  everybody  to  know  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Journal  have  recognized  in  a  substantial 
manner  the  extraordinary  ability  and  pa- 
tience which  Miss  Keller  has  shown  in  her 
work. 
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The  Blind  Hypnotist. 

Bo.-  m,  Mar.  1. — The  sequel  to  the 
m  n-at.uual  suicide  of  the  noted  blind 
hypbotist,  Dr.  James  R.  Cocke,  was 
closed  .yesterday,  when  the  supreme  court 
hauded  down  a  decision  that  Mrs.  Eliie 
T.     t  -iild    nut    recover    damages 

from    Mis.    Curie    Green,   ou    charge   of 
coosfliaracy.      Mr*.    Cocke    claims    that 
Mrs.    (ireen,    who    was   the    wife    of    Dr. 
;e,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  bring; 
about    an    illegal    marriage    between    her- 1 
self  and  the  Professor.  ' 

OUR   WORK. 

Published  in  the  interests  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Stratford,  Conn. 


FEBRUARY,    1902. 

The  following  announcement  came  as 
a  pleasant  surprise  to  many: 

••Henry  G.  Stephens,  who  for  twenty 
three  years  has  been  a  resident  of  Long 
Brook   and   a   member  of  our  Church, 
was  recently  quietly  and  privately  unit- 
ed in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  E.  Met- 
tleton     formerly   of   Bridgeport,  Conn., 
by  her  old  pastor.  Rev.  H.  M.  Sherman. 
it  was  at  the  urgenl  request  oi  his  late 
wife    Sister  Sarah  E.  Stephens,  that  he 
sent   for  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Nettleton,  to 
take  charge  of  Ids  house,  winch  p 
tion  she  lias  faithfully  and  very  eti.cie 
lv  filled  Eor  more  than  fifteen  pii 

'    Ml  will  appreciate  having  the  an 
found   in   another  place,  which   he 
personally  prepared  for  us.  His  achi. 
ments  are  simply  marvelous. 


A  REMARKABLE  MAX. 

Any  man  in  the  possession  of  his  rea- 
soning- faculties     to     whom     has     been 
granted    the    blessing    of    perfect  sight, 
with  power  to  enjoy  and  improve  all  its 
possible    advantages    until    early    man- 
hood, having  this  most  important  of  the 
senses   suddenly     removed,    would   find 
most  severely  tested  all  his  courage,  all 
his  fortitude  and  strength   of  mind  ere 
he  could    calmly    and    patiently  adjust 
himself  to  this  changed   relation  to' his 
surroundings.     But    the    suffering    can 
scarcely  be  less  when  more  slowly  ob- 
jects become  dim,  when  through  a  per- 
iod of  years  of  failing  sight,    hope  and 
fear  constantly  alternate  until  the  beau- 
tiful   landscape    becomes    only   a    pleas- 
ant  remembrance,  as  also  do  the   faces 
of  loved   ones  which   can  no   longer  be 
recognized.     But  still  more  desolate  and 
hopeless  is  the  condition  of  such  a  one 
to  whom  the  world,  with   its  sounds  of 
joy  and  sadness,  its  music  and  discord. 
Us  tones  of  affection   and   censure,   has' 
long  since  become  noiseless  and   silent 
as  the  grave.     In  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion  Henry  G.  Stephens  found  himself 
at  the  age  of  forty-eight.     For  the  three 
years  following  he  simply  endured  life, 
regarding  himself  as   forever  shut    out 
from    the   possibility   of   being   able   to 
read  or  write,  in  both  of  which  employ- 
ments  he   had  always   found   unlimited 
enjovment.     Communication  could  not 
be  held  with  him  except  by  a  few  per- 
sonal   friends,    who,    for    his    sake,    had 
learned  the  single  hand  alphabet  of  the 
deaf.     These  questions  were  constantly 
recurring  to  his  mind.  "Must   I   spend 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  once  so  useful 
to  others,  but  now,  alas,  so  valueless  to 
both   myself   and   them,   in   utter   inac- 
tion?    Has  my  heavenly   Father  willed 
that  1  be  henceforth  debarred  all  inter- 
caurse  with  my  fellows?  Must  1  be  shut 
out   from  all  life's  enjoyments,  shut  up 
within    myself,   a   living   entombment?" 
(  )f  the  blind  and  their  pursuits  he  knew 
absolutely    nothing,    though    with    the 
deaf  and  all  matters  concerning  them  he 
was  perfectly  familiar,  having  been  for 
twenty-seven  years  one  of  their  number. 

After  a  time  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley,  editor 
of  the  "Christian  Advocate."  heard  of 
Mr.  Stephens'  condition  and  kindly  sent 
to  him  an  "Alphabet  of  Touch."  ar- 
ranged at  the  National  College  for  Deaf 


Mules."  for  the  use  of  the  deaf  blind, 
which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Stephens 
and  his  wife  and  their  son,  and  a  few 
months  after  it  occurred  to  Mrs.  Steph- 
ens that  a  lettered  glove  on  her  hus- 
band's left  hand,  with  all  the  letters  al- 
phabetically arranged  on  the  thumb, 
fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand,  would  be 
a  means  by  which  any  person  of  ordin- 
ary intelligence  could  hold  communica- 
tion directly  with  him.  This  happy  idea 
was  at  once  adopted,  and  it  opened  to 
him  an  avenue  to  intercourse  with 
everybody. 

Many  of  our  readers  have  seen  this 
wonderful  device.  Lightly  touch  a  let- 
ter and  he  knows  what  it  is  by  his  sense 
of  touch  or  feeling.  In  this  way  words 
are  spelled  out,  sentences  formed  and  all 
his  letters,  and  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  a  daily  newspaper  are  read  to 
him  with  marvelous  rapidity. 

Tn  1888  Mr.  Stephens  began  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  learning  to  read  books 
printed  with  raised  letters  for  the  blind; 
he  has  become  an  expert  reader  of  that 
print.  He  has  been  granted  the  use  of 
the  Boston  library  for  the  blind  free  of 
charge  for  life.  Fourteen  years  ago  the 
Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind  sent 
Mr.  Stephens  a  second-hand  typewriter, 
which   he  mastered  at  once,  and  which 

he  wore  out  in  nine  years;  he  is  now 
the  owner  of  a  new  first-class  Caligraph 
and  he  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  fastest 
and  best  blind  writers  in  this  country. 
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D.  E.  Reardon,  a  Boston  architect, 
is  totally  blinds  nevertheless  he  has 
designed  many  of  the  handsomest 
buildings  in  that  city,  and  has  just 
completed  the  plans  for  a  six-story 
apartment  house  to  be  erected  bjr  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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By  LAVINIA  HART. 


Boston,  Feb.  27. 

DEAF,   dumo,    blmd— and   contented! 
Such  is  Tommy  Stringer,  aged  fifteen, 
whose    .inventive    genius    is    attracting 
widespread    attention    to    the    Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
.Ma^s..  where  he  is  toeing  educated. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  happiest  and  brightest 
boy  I  have  ever  met.  Greater  than  the  marvels 
in  mechanical  device  which,  in  spite  of  sightless 
eyes  and  silent  lips,  he  has  invented  is  the  marvel 
in  character  which  he  has  built  up  in  the  midst  of 
trifold  afflictions. 

Tommy  has  never  seen  the  sun  since  infancy,  but 
he  knows  what  it  feels  like,  because  he  has  an  in- 
terior sun-making  machine  of  his  own.  He  haw 
never  heard  the  songs  of  birds  or  the  music  of  a 
human  voice,  but  he  knows  what  music  is,  because 
his  life  is  a  song  of  gladness  for  such  blessings  as 
he  has. 

And,  never  having  learned  the  words  which  form 
a  language,  his  lips  are  sealed  to  speech ;  yet  his 
happy  smile  is  a  message  which  no  words  could 
embody  and  an  inspiration  to  other  boys  who, 
with  every  faculty  developed,  declare  they  have 
no  chances  in  life. 

Tommy  Stringer  was  born  in  a  dilapidated  cot- 
tage near  Washington,  Pa.  When  he  was  a  year 
and  a  half  old  his  mother  died.  Through  neglect 
and  want  the  child  contracted  spinal  meningitis, 
which  left  him  without  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

The  father  put  the  hapless  baby  in  a  hospital 
and  went  away.  There  was  promise  of  nothing 
but  care  in  the.  helpless  bit  of  humanity,  whose 
every  sense  necessary  to  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment had  been  killed. 

'Tommy  was  at  first  the  most  hopeless  case  that 
institution   ever   undertook.     He   was  just   a  mass 
of  not  too  healthy  flesh   and  blood   formed  in  the 
shape  of  a  child,  with  instincts  and  characteristics  ' 
resembling  those  of  a  puppy. 

The  first  steps  toward  restoration  were  a  series 
of  simple  exercises  to  improve  his  physical  con-  | 
dition  and  strengthen  the  flabby,  unused  muscles. 
When  this  was  accomplished  he  was  able  to  stand 
and  was  taught  to  walk,  to  feed  and  undress  him- 
self and  play  in   the  open  air. 

Then  began  the  difficult  process  of  establishing  seat. 
a  communication  between  Tommy  and  the  outer  guj- 
world.  The  child's  intense  apathy  and  dogged 
resistance  thwarted  the  most  patient  efforts  for 
eight  months.  Then  the  first  ray  of  light  pene- 
trated the  thick  walls,  and  Tommy's  salvation 
began. 

He  had  known  what  bread  was,  but  knew  no 
name  for  it.  Each  time  that  bread  was  given  to 
him  the  sign  word  for  it  was  spelled  upon  his 
hand.  Then  the  bread  was  taken  away,  in  the 
hope  that  Tommy  would  plead  for  it  with  the 
sign. 


But  he  could  not  or  would  not  do  it.  'Hundreds;  mean  much  to  Tom,  for  he  interprets  them  through 
of  hours  of  toil  were  spent  upon  this  object,  until  his  sense  of  touch,  which  is  developed  to  a  degree 
Tommy's  case  looked  hopeless  indeed.  Then  came  incomprehensible  to  people  whose  power  is  divided 
a   day   when   the  sting   of   hunger   filled   the   blinds  among  all  the  senses. 

eyes  with  tears  and  the  dumb  lips  trembled.  The:  Tt  is  during  the  long  summer  vacations  at  th« 
baby  hand  reached  out  for  the  teacher's  palm  and  farm  that  Tommy  has  been  able  to  relax  from 
made  the  sign  for  bread.  school    duties  and    give    his    inventive   genius    full 

Since    then    the    education    of   Tommy    has   been,  play, 
rapid.  In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown's  barn  he  constructed  an 

Physically,  mentally,  morally  he  ihas  grown.:  elevator  by  which  he  finds  easy  access  to  the  hay- 
until  the  puny  creature  with  vacant  mind  has  be-  loft.  Tommy  sits  in  a  chair  at  one  end  of  the 
come  a  sturdy,  rollicking  boy,  with  a  high  order  rope,  balanced  by  a  pail  of  stones  at  the  other 
of    mentality,    a    keen    sense    of    humor,    a    great   end,    making    the    ascent    by    dropping    additional 


capacity  for  human  love  and  sympathy  and  a 
genius  for  mechanical  invention  which  holds  prom- 
ise of  fame  and  fortune. 

Years  ago  Tommy  evinced  a  fine  scorn  for  ttoej 
toys  that  amuse  ordinary  boys.  He  found  no 
pleasure  in  things  that  couldn't  "go."  He  was 
not  satisfied  with  steam  cars  whose  propelling 
power  was  a  boy  and  a  string.  They  must  go  like 
big  engines,  with  electrical  apparatus  or  springs. 
And  when  such  toys  came  his  way  Tommy  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  take  them  to  pieces,  discover 
the  secrets  of  their  working  and  replace  every 
part  where  it  belonged. 

Slome  time  ago  a  clock  which  had  served  its 
time  and  was  no  longer  considered  mendable  was 
given  to  Tommy  as  an  ornament  for  his  room. 
Tommy  promptly  dismembered  the  timepiece, 
strengthened  the  weak  parts,  substituted  a  new 
spring,  and  in  two  weeks  the  clock  was  merrily 
ticking  on  his  bureau. 

It  is  at  night  that  Tom  does  his  thinking  and 
planning  and  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  make 
things  "go."  Construction  is  strong  in  him,  and 
"to  create"  represents  the  goal  toward  Which 
everything  worth  while  gravitates. 

When  every  one  else  in  the  Institute  is  asleep 
Tommy  lies  awake  planning  means  for  correcting 
every    household   evil. 

Before  he  dreamed  of  owning  a  real  bicycle, 
which  was  a  present  from  an  interested'  friend, 
Tom  had  made  for  himself,  during  one  of  his  sum- 
mer vacations,  which  are  spent  on  the  farm  of  a 
kindly  old  minister  at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  a  crude 
substitute  for  a  wheel,  which  gave  him  plenty  of 
scope  for  problem  solving. 

Two  good-sized  wheels  were  secured  from  a  toy 
wagon,  and  it  was  easy  enough  for  Tom.  who 
excels   in   sloyd    work,   to   construct   a   brace  and 

the  solving  of  a  practical  pedal  arrange- 
ment which  would  make  the  wheels  go  round  took 
nearly  the  whole  summer.  It  was  finally  effected, 
however,  and  if  the  machine  looked  crude  it  could 
"go,"  and  to  the  blind  boy's  mind  that  was  its 
whole  purpose. 

He  knows  nothing  of  beauty.  He  has  never  «een 
color,  and  the  only  impression  symmetry  conveys 
to  his  mind  is  that  of  weight  and  balance.  Form, 
size,   weight,    power  and  relative  values— these  all 


stones  into  the  pail. 
When  the  blind  boy  wearied   of  this  amusement 

he  announced  his  intention  to  "plan  something." 
For  two  weeks  thereafter  ihe  did  very  little  sleep- 
ing and  very  little  eating,  but  a  great  deal  of 
mysterious  labor  at  the  barn. 

Then  the  Brown  family  were  invited  out  to  his 
entertainment,  and  found  Tommy  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  full-fledged  merry-go-round,  consist- 
ing of  an  arrangement  of  ropes,  chains  and  whiffle- 
tree,  with  a  swing-board  for  a  seat.  Sitting  in 
this,  with  a  strap  around  his  neck  for  security, 
and  using  his  feet  for  motive  power,  he  went 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  as  wide  as  the  barn 
floor  would  permit. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  philosopher  in 
Tommy,  or  perhaps  it  is  every-day  common  sense, 
which  he  inherited  from  his  'Scotch  mother. 

After  the  first  few  minutes,  conversation  with< 
the  blind  boy  proceeds  without  a  break.  His 
teacher  and  constant  companion  sits  beside  him 
and  spells  the  words  on  his  hand  or  repeats  those  ' 
he  spells  as  fast  as  they  are  uttered.  Tommy's « 
sentences  are  short,  and  he  wastes  no  adjectives.  , 
He  says  he  prefers  to  have  others  talk,  so  that  ] 
he  may  learn.  ; 

"Tell  me  everything  you  know  about  New  York,"  ■ 
he  demanded  when  he  heard  where  I  came  from. 

Then  he  added  impulsively,  "It  is  a  great  city.  [ 
and  it  is  getting  greater  all  the  time.  They  must 
have  men  there  who  think  nights.  1  hope  every- 
thing won't  be  done  before  I  get  through  school. 
I  should  like  to  plan  something  toward  its  great- 
ness." 

"What   would  you  like  to  do?"    I  asked  him. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  replied  slowly.  "I've  never 
planned  about  it,  because  I  don't  know  what  it. 
needs.  You  see,  there  must  always  be  a  warn 
first,   then     think   of  some  way  to   till   it." 

'1Do  you   know  anything  about  electricity?" 

"Do  you?"  Tom  replied,   brightening. 

"Not  much." 

The  boy's  face  fell. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me  about  it. 
I  know  a  little,  but  it's  only  the  beginning.  I  put 
in  some  bells  with  it.  That's  the  thing  to  make 
things  'go,'  isn't  it?" 

Tommy  talked  fast  enough  when  he  found  his 
favorite  theme. 


eler 


X»lmd  Tommy  Tutting  TosefcKer  a  Clocl-c, 


"We  took  a  trip."  said  Tommy,  "and  that  was 
when  I  found  out  about  electricity.  We  went  on 
the  Fall  River  boat.    'Did  you  ever  ride  on  it? 

"Did   the  man   tell  you  all  about   the  machinery 
and    how    it    works?     It's    wonderful.      I    think    it 
must  be  a  very  pretty  boat;  and  the  beds  are  so 
high    and     funny— just    like    sleeping    in    a    sink 
isn't  it? 

"We  didn't  have  time  to  stop  in  New  York,  but 
we  went  to  Buffalo,  and  I  saw  all  those  wonderful 
things  that  go  by  electricity  (Tommy  always 
speaks  of  "seeing"  the  things  he  has  felt  and 
understood),  and  we  rode  in  an  automobile.  Isn't 
it  fine  to  be  through  with  school  and  have  your 
days  as  well  as  nights  to  plan  new  schemes  to  I 
make  things  'go'?  ', 

"Then  we  took  another  trip  to  Philadelphia,  and! 
I    went    through    the    locomotive    works,    and    the  ' 
man    there    was    good.      He    explained    everything,  ' 
and  now  I  know  how   they  all  go.     I  wish   they'd  • 
let  me  have  an  old  one  some  time,  so  I  could  take  ' 
it    apart- perhaps    when    I'm    through    school.      i 
wouldn't  have  time  now.    I  go  to  the  Lowell  Gram- 
mar School,  and  Miss  Conley  (Tommy's  companion) 
goes  with  me.     I'm   up  with  the  other  boys,  but   it 
gives    me   no    time    to    think.      1    can    only    plan    to 
make  things  in  vacation  time. 

"Last  summer  Mr.  Brown  gave  me  the  old 
^moke-house,  to  use  for  my  own  shop.  I'm  going 
to  fix  it  all  up.  I  began  last  summer  by  putting 
in  a  water-tank,  so  I  could  use  water  for  weights 
and  also  to  wash  up  for  dinner.  I  nailed  a  wooden 
packing-box  to  the  outside  wall  and  put  a  pipe . 
through.  J 

"I  wanted  a  faucet,  hut  couldn't  get  one,  so  I 
made  one  out  of  a  cork.  I  just  joined  the  cork  to 
a  wire,  which  1  led  through  the  pipe  and  twisted 
into  a  spring  inside  the  packing-box. 

"Then  I  put  a  reserve  box  on  the  top  of  the  roof 
to  catch  rain.  But  it  happened  to  be  a  dry  season. 
eo  I  fixed  a  pulley  arrangement  and  drew  the 
water  up  in  pails  when  the  tank  went  dry. 

"Then  the  door  on  the  smoke-house  was  no  good. 
It  only  had  a  button  on  it.  I  got  some  pieces  out 
of  my  collection  and  fixed  up  a  lock;  and  nobody 
can  open  that  lock  but  myself,  because  I  have 
the  only  piece  of  iron  that  fits  in  and  makes  it 
work. 

"Now,"  continued  Tom.  earnestly,  spelling  out 
the  words  so  fast  'Mflss  Conley,  as  interpreter, 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him,  "they  wonder  why 
I  keep  a  lot  of  old  stuff  that  other  people  throw 
out;  but  I  always  find  a  use  for  it  in  time. 

"There  was  that  smoke-house  window— a  little 
piece  of  glass  nailed  In  tight,  and  no  way  to  let 
in  the  air.  So  I  took  an  old  shutter  and  fixed  it 
up  with  hinges  and  chains. 

'Wow  if  it  gets  stuffy  in  my  workshop  I  have 
only  to  pull  one  chain  to  let  the  shutter  down,  or 
pull    the    other,    if   it    gets   cold,   and    the   shutter 

fasten*  up." 

As  light  is  not.  a  factor  in  Tom's  calculations, 
the  shutter  is  as  effective  as  a  pane  of  glass. 

"Next  year,"  said  Tom,  "I'm  going  to  make 
chairs  for  my  shop,  so  folks  can  come  and  visit 
me."- 


"But  you  won't  have  room  for  them,"  remon- 
strated Miss  Conley. 

Tom  looked  crestfallen  for  a  moment,  then  he 
said:  "Do  you  know,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Chairs 
could  he  made  so  the  legs  could  fold  under  them. 
Then  they  could  be  hung  on  a  jack  when  they 
were  not  in  use.  I'm  going  to  plan  it  out.  I 
haven't  had  much  time  to  think  of  next  summer 
yet.  All  I've  done  is  to  make  a  towel-rack.  I 
blocked  out  two  brackets  and  used  the  springs 
and    roller    of   ah   old    curtain- pole. 

"What  I  want  to  do  most  is  to  plan  something 
for  Mrs.  Brown.  She  has  to  walk  so  far  from  the 
kitchen  and  pantry  to  the  dining-room.  If  I  could 
make  a  car  to  carry  the  food  and  dishes  on,  it 
would  save  her  lots  of  steps. 

"I  wish  I  could  do  it  with  electricity.  That 
would  be  the  real  way  to  make  it  go.  I  fixed  up 
the  bells  for  Mr.  Brown  last  year  and  he  liked 
them  first  rate.  I'd  like  to  study  electricity,  but  I 
suppose  I'm  not  up  to  that  yet." 

Tommy  sighed  and  lapsed  into  silence.  'Pres- 
ently the  sign  language  began  again,  but  this  time 
it  wasn't  interpreted. 

"He  wants  to  go  and  play,"  Miss  Conley  said. 
"He's  an  odd  combination  of  childish  spirit  and 
grown-up  ambition.  When  he's  busy  'planning' 
he  behaves  like  a  serious  old  man  and  his  words 
are  full  of  wisdom  beyond  his  years;  but  more 
often  he's  a  fun-loving,  happy  boy,  who  wins  from 
those  about  him  a  substitute  for  the  mother's  love 
he  has  never  known." 

"All  of  which  may  make  him  dependent,"  I  sug- 
gested, "and  handicap  him  when  he  leaves  here." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  iMiss  Conley,  firmly. 
"Tommy's  character  is  forming,  and  he's  a  very 
manly  boy.  Of  course  he  will  always  need  to  have 
some  one.  to  interpret  for  him,  though  he  can 
speak  some  few  words  and  imay  improve. 

"But  Tommy  Stringer's  character  and  accom- 
plishments will  rise  to  meet  the  exigencies  an  life, 
just  as  his  inventive  genius  now  supplies  the  prac- 
tical wants  around  him." 

" : 
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More  property  in  Roxbury  has  £*§ged 
to  new  owners,  one  of  the  estates  trans- 
ferred being  numbered  56  to  58  Bromley 
pk.    corner  of  Bickford   st,    the  grantor 
being  Robert  D.  Ward,  to  the  Curtis  & 
Pope  lumber  company.    There  is  a  large 
octagon-front    brick    house    and    about 
1080  square   feet   of   land,    all   taxed   for 
$5000,  the  land  being  taxed  for  $700. 
I     The    Perkins    institution    and    Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  blind  has  added 
I  to  its  holdings  in  Roxbury.    The  latest 
I  purchase  is  the  estate   numbered  383  to 
3S5  Ccmer  st.  ner.r  the  corner  of  Day  st, 
there   being   a.  frame   house   and    about 
square  feet  of  land,  taxed  for  $4100, 
land  being  assessed  for  c" 
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Date 


Is  the  Subject  of  a 
Paper 

READ   BY   MISS    STETSON 


Before  the  Members  of  the  Lynn  Historical 
Sociely  Last  Night. 


An  excei  dingly  entertaining  paper  was 
road  05  Miss  Helen  L.  Stetson,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Lynr  Historical  society, 
held  last  night,  the  subject  treated  in 
abh  ith   :th«>lutc   m/.th   l" 

detail,     being     -Sketches,     Earl>     Histors 
and  things  to   be  seen  at  Nahant. 


In  opening,  .Miss  Stetson  quoted  from 
George  W*.  Curtis  who  referred  to  Nahant 
as  "The  Pearl  of  fejssex,  which  spring-! 
like  a  Goddess  from  the  mi." 

A<  cording  td  hisft  ry  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Indian  malttcn  Nahanta.  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  ihe  Indian  chief,  Win- 
nepurkitt,  the  Indian  word  Nahanteau 
meaning  twins  or   lovers'   walk. 

it    is   supposed    that    it   was    to    Nahant 
that   Thorwald   referred   when     he     said: 
'Here  it  is  beautiful  and  here.   I  would  fix 
my    dwelling." 

it  was  here  that  this  adventuresome 
Norsnian  in  1004  pissed  some  time,  diet 
and  was  buried.  On  May  14,  1602,  Nanant 
is  believed  to  have  been  visited  by  Barth- 
olomew Grosnoid,  who  applied  to  it  the 
designation  of  Savage  Rock.  Next  came 
Captain  John  Smith  in  hilt,  he  rirst  call- 
ing at  Mattahant  and  then  Fullerton  isles. 

In  1R22  the  Isles  were  granted  by  the 
council  in  England  to  Captain  Robert 
Georges,  who  took  possession  in  152?,,  En- 
■licott  succeeding  him  in  1629.  In  1635,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  Ihe  Indian  chief  Po- 
Hiiiinirn  the  sachem.  Boll  the  land  then 
known  as  Nahant.  Sagamore  Hill  and 
Swampscott  to  Farmer  Dexter  for  two 
pestle  stones,  while  still  another  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  the  exchange  was  made 
for  a  suit  of  eh. tlios  received  from  Thom- 
as   Dexter  by   PoQuar.um. 

In  her  paper  Miss  Stetson  names  T.  it. 
Perkins,  the  founder  of  the  South  Boston 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  as  the  man  who 
erectd  the  first  sunwuT  ecttage  at  Na- 
hant. From  this  point  on.  Miss  Stetson 
traces  the  history  of  Nahant  up  t.i  the 
presei  t.  dealing  with  the  discovery  of  iron 
ere.  the  first  forged  in  this  country-,  the 
small  population  axd  tax  rate  at  the  time 
of  incorporation  in  1853,  of  the  erection  of 
the  beautiful  public  library  building  in 
1894,  and  of  the  library's  growth  from  the 
nucleus  established  in  .-818,  and  of  ihe 
specimens  of  Flora  ~->:n,-  iifferent  iron 
anything  found  elsewhere  m  Essex  coun- 
ty. 

Sue  tells  fi'  the  public  schools  of  u-,, 
town,  of  the  erection  of  the  first  hotel,  the 
Castle,  still  siandii-;;  describes  the  Lodge 
property:  relites.  the  story  of  the  Sea  Ser- 
pent's visit;  oi  the  introduction  of  th< 
tirst  steamboat  which  was  considered 
very  3peedy  when  .t  consumed  Lhre  hours 
in  reaching  Boston,  making  only  three 
trips  a  week  back  in  1817.  She  also  refer 
to  the  first  shipwreck  on  the  c<  tist  of  Na- 
hant. that  of  tie  S.iov.  J',  ml. i  IV!,. 
eiary  22,   17',';. 

Her  graphic  description  of  the  present 
Nahant  makes  one  want  to  live  there 
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The  Wonderful  Work  of  Boston's 
Blind  Children  in   Presenting  a  Comple 
Plav  at  the   Perkins  Institute. 


ETTA    KNOWLTON. 

CFr.  H.ilman) 


G.  MAY  COOPER. 
(Kuhleborn) 


ROSE    DURANT. 
(Rolf) 


IDA    CROSS. 

(Bertalda) 


ELLEN  GAVIN. 
(The  Knight) 


ROSE   TRAYNOR. 
(Hulda) 


SOPHIA    MULDOON. 
(Rudleib) 


FLORA    MATHER. 

(Undine) 


THE  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHARACTERS 


.»•-*••»-«•-     >***»«o«*.  ■••*••*«•  <VW 


WHICH  THEY  ASSUMED. 


ALONG,  low-ceiled,  second-story 
room;  many  windows,  more  glass- 
front  cases,  the  latter  crowded 
with  bulging  volumes  which  ap- 
pear like  completed  scrapbooks,  or  witli 
portions  of  r.iannikins.  constructed  of 
pa.piermo.che.  hi  some  ot  the  cabinets 
stuffed  animals.  Near  the  far  end  of 
the  room  a  i  tised  platform.  Upon  it  a 
fisherman's  cottage,  with  wood-colored 
walls.  Seated,  a  fishermap,  mending  his 
nets,  near  him  his  wife.  :il  .1  spinning 
wheel.  T\\  emy-;i\  :  or  thirty  people  are 
assembled    in    the    fore  They 

v.  ateh  every  movement  of  the  amateur 
playi 

And  these'    Bl  y  one ! 

A  dTamati  ■  mance  bj    perform- 

ers who  cannot  see!  Think  of  it:  Speak 
of  iL  to  those  patient,  instructors  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  and  not  one  of  them 
but  will  say,  with  a  smile,  "Really,  I 
don't  think  it  anything  remarkable." 
used  to  it. 

But   the  ■   of    (he   average   man 

or  fferent.    In    more 

ways  than  one  it  is  nothing  short  of 
marvelous  that  a  company  of  eight 
girls,    ii"  whom    can    distinguish 

daylight    from    darkness,    could    be 
tiainod     as     to     not     alone     learn     th< 
parts  through  the  medium  of  embosstd 
text,     but    so    carefully    instructed      in 
stage    mannerism    as    to    perform    a< 
the    like    of    which    not    one    had    ever 
Witnessed,    to    expi  1  otion    which 

not  one  had  t  ver  I'eit. 

Such  a  picture  is.  of  ■  ours  able 


one.  but  pity  must  needs  give  way  to 
downright  amazement  when  the  left- 
ness  of  the  educated  blind  is  studied. 

The  latest  dramatic  work  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution  was  a  production  of 
"Undine,"  a  play  in  five  acts,  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  St.  Pierre, 
and  dramatized  by  Dugan  in  his 
"King's  Jester."  It  was  given  in  the 
museum  with  a  success  unqualified. 
Other  plays  have  been  given,  but  the 
latest  production  was  more  pretentious, 
more  classical. 

Training  Is  No  Small  Task. 

It  is  no  small  task  to  train  a  com- 
pany of  blind  children  to  give  a  play. 
Those  who  know  will  attest  to  the 
statement,  but  every  one  of  them  will 
smilingly  minimize  her  efforts  by  say- 
ing" that  in  a  way  it  comes  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  that  duty  no  one  should 
shirk.  At  least,  that  is  the  substance 
of  what  several  of  the  teachers  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  production  of 
"Undine"  told  a  Boston  Sunday 
Journal  writer  a  day  or  two  ago. 
'  In  order  to  speak  more  intelligibly 
of  the  methods  used  in  training  the 
cast  of  "Undine"  or  any  other  play 
presented  by  the  blind,  it  will  be  well 
to  print  the  names  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated. 

Cn  tin.'   a   water  spirit Flora   L.    Mather 

Bertalda,   a  lady  of  rank Ida  A.   Cross 

Huldbrand,    Knight   of   Ringstetten 

Fllen  A.  Gavin 
Father  Heilman,  a  priest. .  .Etta  F.  Knowlton 
Hulda,  wife  Of  a  fisherman.. Rose  E.  Traynor 
Rudleib,  a   fisherman Sophia  J.  Muldoon 


Kuhleborn,    a  water  spirit G.   May  Cooper 

Rolf,  a  page Rose  M.   Durant 

Four  Weeks'  Instruction. 

Fully  four  weeks'  time  was  consumed 
in  teaching  the  characters  their  parts. 
One  teacher  labored  with  Undine,  a 
principal,  and  with  the  priest,  a  minor 
figure.  Another  trained  the  Knight 
and  the  water  spirit.  Another  instruct- 
ed Bertalda  and  the  fisherman,  and 
still  another  taught  Huldbrand.  At 
first  an  hour  a  day  was  spent  in  work 
with  the  different  characters.  Then, 
for  about  two  weeks,  all  the  characters 
worked  an  hour  a  day  together,  and 
later  two  hours  a  day  were  spent  in 
teaching  each  character  its  relation 
to   the    whole. 

The  methods  used  in  having  the  girls 
memorize  their  lines  were  at  once  the 
exemplification  of  patience,  and  a 
revelation— to  the  uninitiated— in  in- 
struction for  the  blind.  Repeated  read- 
ings of  "Undine"  had  made  the  girls 
familiar  with  the  story,  and  the  ele- 
mentary work  resembled  more  a  be- 
ginning with  the  whole  rather  than 
with  the  parts.  Everyone  heard  the 
play  and  that  gave  each  a  preparatory 
knowledge  of  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  stage  the  piece,  f 

Getting  the   Perspective. 

In  other  w6rds,  it  gave  a  certain  per- 
spective by  which  each  might  judge  the 
whole.  If  each  individual  had  started  ! 
out  with  only  her  own  lines  in  mind  the  ! 
instruction  would  have  been  -much  more 
difficult.  But  the  work  was  not  thus 
undertaken. 


Each  woman  teacher  read  to  her  par- 
ticular pupils  the  text,  they  were  to 
memorize.  Word  by  word  the  blind  ones 
wrote  down  the  lines  in  Braille— a  term 
which  demands  description.  The  Brail.e 
system  of  chirography  for  the  blind  is 
the  invention  of  a  Frenchman.  Simple 
enough  it  is,  as  one  watches  its  tedious 
execution,  but  many  of  the  worlds 
most  valuable  inventions  are  simple,  are 

they   not?  . 

A  square  of  cardboard,  corrugated  in 
parallel  lines  half  an  inch  apart,  is  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  system  is 
bvilt.  The  cardboard  is  spongy  and 
yields  readily  to  gentle  pressure.  It  is 
inserted  between  the  pages  of  a  plain 
sheet  of  white  paper  rsembling  foolscap, 
and  deft  fingers  press  the  upper  surface 
swiftly  until  it  has  sunken  into  every 
crease,  reproducing  accurately  the  cor- 
rugations on  the  square  of  cardboard 
underneath. 

Writing  in  Braille. 

Then  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  fol- 
lowing the  topmost  crease  and  moving 
towards  the  right,  while  touching  at  tie 
same  time  the  tip  of  the  lead  pencil 
held  in  the  other  hand,  each  separate 
word  is  spelled  out,  letter  by  letter,  dis- 
jointed. One  line  having  been  completed 
both  hands  move  back  along  the  trough, 
the  fingers  drop  down  to  the  corrugation 
below  and  a  fresh  line  is  commenced. 

When  all  is  done  the  foolscap  is  re- 
newed and  lo!  Every  pencil  mark  has 
made  an  indentation;  the  separate  let- 
ters and  characters  appear  embossed 
unon  the  under  side.  For  the  pupil  the 
reading  of  Braille  is  apparently  as  easy 
as  ordinary  reading  is  easy  to  the  one 
with  the  God-given  gift  of  sight.  Nim- 
bly those  sensitive  fingers  run  along  the 
depressed  lines  and  over  the  sunken  let- 
ters, and  without  the  least  show  of  hesi- 
tancy spoken  translation  is  made. 

Marvelous?  Possibly  so  to  you  and  I, 
but  not  to  those  accustomed  to  it. 

In  such  a  manner,  then,  each  charac- 
ter of  "Undine"  took  down  her  part, 
and  oft-repeated  fingering  of  the  Braille 
enabled  memorizing.  Strange  as  the 
statement  may  seem,  these  blind  stu- 
dents learn  almost  exactly  as  rapidly 
as  their  more  fortunate  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  it  required  little  or  no 
more  time  for  Hulda  and  Bertalda  and 
all  the  rest  to  master  each  her  lines 
than  it  would  for  an  ordinary  student 
to  have  learned  the  same  by  rote. 

Hard  to   Teach.  Gestures. 

But  then  came  the  tug  of  war.  The 
stage  was  set  for  the  first  scene  of 
"Undine."  The  characters  were  as- 
sembled and  made  to  understand,  by 
spoken  word  and  gentle  guidance,  what 
gesture  they  should  make  at  certain 
times,  whither  they  should  move  and 
what  actions  they  should  simulate.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  this  teaching, 
but,  through  care  and  repetition,  great 
things  were  accomplished,  and  gradu- 
ally each  character  learned  just  where 
her  part  came  in,  just  what  to  do. 

In   the   interpretations  of   the   various 
pirts  into  words  the  instructors  did  not 
stipulate  that  the   text  be  followed  ab- 
solutely.   Some  latitude  was  given,  and,  , 
while  the  story  of  the  play  was  told  to 
ameety,    there    is    a    possibility    that 
once  in   a   while   the  author   would   not 
have  recognized  his  work.     In  general, 
however,  the  lapses  were  unnoticed  and 

it    ,   ''!rd0MblMt   may   be   m*t  see- 
ing children  would  have  done  no  better 
Action  and  gesture  were    the   hardest 
■to  teach.     The  players  were  at  fir*     al 

r,n  ^  ^aS'  °f  course-  more  or  le«s 
stilted,  because  none  knew  by  experi- 
ence how  this  movement  or  that  move- 
ment looked.  More  than  once  work 
was  carried  on  along  the  line  of  the 
mitative.  but  even  then,  though  he 
teachers  took  hold  of  tneir  puptls  and 
ted  certain  motions,  which  were 
afterward    r,  thc    rcsult£.    we£  . 

only  partly  satisfactory.  ln  the  main 
the  idea  was  to  make  each  amateur 
undcrtsand  that  a  specified  motion  wa 
necessary  at  a  certain  time  and  in  re- 
ation  to  certain  lines  spoken  at  that 
time.    After  which  p  alded    n™£ 

struggle  for  such  perfection  as  is  with- 
in thc  range  of  possibility  of  the  blind. 
Portraying  Unknown  Things. 


Sometimes   some  very'  emphatic  sugr-  I 
gestions    were    given,    and    particularly  j 
when   it   became   necessary   to    try   and  i 
tell  the  pupils  how  they  must  act,  what  ' 
they   must   do,   when   their  lines   called 
for   the    portrayal   of   emotions   beyond 
the     pale    of    their    experience,     or    of 
movements  which  naught  but  intuition 
or    the    untutored    evolution    of    inner 
consciousness  could  germinate. 

In  one  case  a  teacher  told  her  charge  ; 

that  she  must  express  deep  pain  at  a 
certain  point.  "But  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced deep  pain,"  the  pupil  re- 
plied. "How,  then,  can  I  show  it?"  By 
word  of  mouth  the  idea  of  sorrow  was 
indicated  as  wellas  possible,  and  in  the 
end  "Undine"  acquitted  herself  with 
good  success.  Not  knowing  what  sor- 
row is,  her  portrayal  of  it  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  an  uncertain  some- 
thing which  imagination  alone  could 
conjure  up. 

Even  after  arduous  practice  the  ges- 
tures were  unnatural  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  for  at  best  the  blind  can 
only  get  the  general  direction  of  a 
movement  of  the  arms  or  hands,  and 
stiffness  is  the  unevitable  result.  One 
of  the  teachers  said  the  other  .day 
that  she  doubted  whether  it  would 
ever  be  possible  to  train  sightless 
pupils  very  much  in  gesture  work. 

Examples    of    Intuition. 

In  the  first  act  of  "Undine"  there  is 
a  storm  of  sand  against  the  window  of 
the  fisher  cottage,  and  then  Vie  water 
spirit  appears,  dressed  in  white.  Rud- 
lieb,  hearing  the  swirl  of  the  storm  and 
the  rattle  of  the  sand  against  the 
glass,  kneels  and  sings  a  prayer.  At 
the  end  of  this  invocation  Hulda  goes 
to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock, 
and  admits  a  stranger,  who  seeks  food 
and  lodging.  Straight  as  if  she  saw 
the  way  the  fishsrman's  wife  moved 
toward  the  portal,  placed  her  hand 
upon  the  knob,  and  threw  the  door 
wide  open.  In  a  way,  the  mat  on  the 
floor  served  as  a  guide,  but  after  all  it 

was  more;  intuition  was  at  the  helm- 
that  intuition  which  enables  anyone 
to  find  his  way  about  familiar  places 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  midnight. 

Having  admitted  the  stranger,  Hulda 
returned  to  the  kitchen  cupboard,  took 
down  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  'set 
the  table.  Not  absolutely  sure,  one 
could  see  her  hand  steal  to  the  edge 
in  measurement  of  the  proper  distance 
from  it  at  which  the  utensils  should  be 
located.  But  this  motion  was  unnotice- 
aole  to  nearly  every  one  ex..ept  the 
teachers  who  know  the  ways  of  the 
ohnd. 

Many  such  instances  might  be  men- 
tioned, for  they  were  legion  in  the  play, 
but  these  two  or  three  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  general  idea. 

The   Play   Presented. 

With  a  partial  dress  rehearsal  three 
days  before  the  drama  was  given,  the 
children  were  prepared  for  the  climax 
of  their  work,  and  they  went  about 
their  play-acting  then  with  a  spirit  of 
whole-heartedness  which  was  beautiful 
to  lcok  upon.  The  handful  of  spectators 
who  saw  the  performance  were  filled 
with  varying  sensations.  One  can 
scarcely  describe  them— perhaps  it 
would  be  irreverent  to  try— but  a  teach- 
er said,  after  it  was  over:  "It  made 
me  feel  tight  around  the  heart  and 
open  around  the  eyes."  And  that  de- 
scription seems  all  sufficient 

The  program  for  the  performance 
vvas  printed  on  the  embossing  press  of 
the  institution,  and  the  blind  perform- 
ers, running  their  fingers  over  the 
raised  letters,  read  the  names  of  the 
cist,  anl  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
every  whit  as  easily  as  one  reads  an 
ordinary   theatrical    bill. 


Frank  W.  Lovering. 


COLORADO   INDEX.     MARCH  6,  1902. 

The  seventieth  annual  report, 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1901, 
was  recently  received  by  the 
conductor  of  these  pages. 

The  report  states  that  there 
were  270  blind  pupils  enrolled 
in  all  departments.  The  in- 
stitution in  its  aims  is  similar 
to  other  progressive  schools  for 
the  blind  and  its  object  is  care- 
fully set  forth  in  the  following 
words:  "This  institution  is  not 
in  any  sense  an  asylum  or  re- 
treat for  adults.  It  is  a  school, 
purely  educational  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  operations.  It  was 
j  incorporated  solely  and  speci 
fically  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
structing and  training  such 
b(>3Ts  and  girls  as  are  excluded 
from  the  common  schools  for 
I  lack  of  sufficent  sight.  There- 
fore it  is  a  valuable  link  in  the 
chain  of  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, the  advantages  of  which 
are  extended  to  all  classes  of 
children  regardless  of  physical 
defects;  it  is  not  a  refuge  or 
working  home  fo.i  grown  up 
persons." 

The  report  is  packed  full  of 
excellent  reading  and  cannot 
help  but  be  inslructive  to  those 
who  will  read  it  with  care. 

One  thing  in  which  the  writ- 
er is  especally  interested  is  the 
treatment   of   the    question    of 
higher  education.    He  has  been 
an     enthusiastic     advocate     of 
higher  education  for  the    blind 
for  a  number  of  3-ears  and  it    is 
his  belief  that  those  in    charge 
of  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
I  in  the  United  States  will  some 
day    awake    to    the    fact    that 
provision  must  be  made  for  the 
higher  education  of   its    unfor- 
tunate    citizens.     In    order    to 
substantiate  the  belief  held   by 
the  conductor  of  these  columns 
let  us    quote    from    Prof.    An- 
agnos's  report.     "Industrial 

conditions  have  changed  mate- 
rially during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
application  of  machine^  and 
the  consolidation  of  manufac- 
turing enterprises  and  business 
interests  by  trusts  and  combin- 
ations have  produced  a  new 
order  of  things.  Manual  labor 
has  been  pushed  aside,  individ- 
ed      undertakings    have     been 


crushed,       and       many     trades 
which      formerly      were      pur- 
sued    on     a    small    scale    with 
good  profit  have  of  recent  years 
been     largely    abandoned.     As 
a  consequence  the    blind    man, 
even    more     than     his      seeino- 
brother,  has  found  nearly  every 
channel    of    occupation    closed 
to    him.       Thus,    it    is    evident 
that   his    only  hope  now  rests 
upon    hio-her    education,    upon 
enlargement     of     his      mental 
j  horizon    and   upon    full  devel- 
opment  and    discipline    of  his 
I  faculties,       accompanied       by 
j  intellectual     and       artistic      or 
,  professional  attainments    of    a 
superior   order.     Under     these 
circumstances,       since       it        is 
impossible  for  a   limited    num- 
ber of  these  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of    the    human   family    to 
derive    adequate    benefit   fro  m 
any  sort   of    handicraft  and    to 
live     in    decency   and    comfort 
upon      its       returns,        further 
extension  in  this  line  is  useless 
and  impracticable."     The    goal 
then  toward    which    the    man- 
agement of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution is  pressing  is   an  higher 
education  for  the  blind. 


Dare     °\    T  ii  a,  cyL    f  9  0 

AS  REMARKABLE  AS  HELEN  KELLER 
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DEAF,    DUMB    AND    BLIND    TOM    SPRINGER    IS 
A    SKILLFUL    CARPENTER 


PHILADELPHIA.   March  3.— The   boy 
who  has  nothing  but  poverty  before 
him    and    success    in    life,    the    boy 
I  who  gets   up  well  and    strong  365  days   in 
I  the  year,  has  no  cause  to  feel   that  he  Is 
!  handicapped   by   his   environment.     Health 
and  strength,   with  the  full  possession  of 
slight    and    hearing    and    speech,    are    the 
best   elements   of   success   when    they    aye 
combined    with    the    manly    determination 
to  make  the  most  of  life.     Boys  who  are 
inclined   to  feel   discouraged  by  reason   of 
mere    poverty    when    they    are    well    and 
strong   will    find    in    th«   story    of   Tommy 
Stringer    much      that    should      encourage 
them  to   make   the  most  of  life. 

This  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy  has  attracted  world-wide  attention, 
and  he  is  a  wondreful  example  of  the 
!  progress  made  in  recent  years  in  teaching 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children.,  Fortu- 
nately, one  does  not  often  hear  of  children 
naving  this  triple  affliction. 

Helpless  Childhood. 
Nor  was  Tommy  Stringer  thus  afflicted 
when  he  fust  came  into  the  world.  He 
was  born  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1886,  near 
Waynesburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  so  that 
now  he  is  in  his  16th  year.  When  he  was 
about  2  years  old  an  acute  attack  ot  I 
spinal  meningitis  deprived  him  of  sight 
and  hearing  and  power  of  speech.  His 
parents  were  very  poor,  and  soon  after 
Tommy's  terrible  illness  he  lost  his 
mother.  His  father  then  succeeded  in 
having  the  afflicted  child  put  into  a  hos- 
iital  in  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  and  here,  the 
v,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  hospitals, 
remained  for  three  j'ears,  and  here  it  was 
'hat  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  de- 
voted friend,  Helen  Keller.  She  was 
visiting  in  Allegheny  City  when  she  heard 
if  the  little  boy  afflicted  like  herself,  and 
her  generous  and  sympathetic  nature 
prompted  her  to  do  all  she  could  for 
Tom's  relief.  It  is  possible  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interest  and  generosity 
of  Helen  Keller  and  others,  Tom  would 
have  been  sent  from  the  hospital  to  the 
poorhouse. 

A   Bahe  at  the   Age  of   5. 
Money    was    finally    raised    to    send    the 
boy    to    the    noted    kindergarten    for    the 
blind  in  Boston.    He  was  about  5  years  old-; 
at  this  time,  but  he  was  the  merest  baby 
in    intelligence.      It    is    not    exaggerating  | 
his  condition  to  say  that  he  did  not  know 
anything.   He  was  so  weak  that  he   could  ■ 
not  walk,  and  he  seemed  more  like  a  little 
animal  than  a  boy.  He  did  not  know  how 
|  to    make    any    effort    to    do    anything    for 
I  himself,   and  his  condition  was  pitiable  in 
I  the    extreme.    His    mind    was    as    undevel- 
I  oped  as  the  mind  of  the  baby  a  day  old, 
and   50  years   ago   it  would   have  been  re- 
garded   as    impossible    to    teach    him    any- 
thing, and  he  would  have  been  left  to  his 
animal-like    condition.     It   is    due   to   such 
men   as  Dr.   Howe  and  Horace  Mann  that 
progress   has   been    made    in    teaching   the 
deaf   and   dumb   and   blind. 

T  achers  of  blind  and  dumb  children 
must  have  Infinite  patience  and  strong  hu- 
man sympathies.  Great  patience  and  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance  were  required  in 
teaching  poor  little  Tom  Stringer  the  first 
principles  of  education.  It  was  so  hard  to 
make  a  beginning.  Of  course,  the  sign  or 
flngerlanguage  was  used. 

How    He   Was   Taught. 

The  first  word  he. ever  learned  was  the 
word  "bread,"  and  he  was  nearly  a  year 
learning    that   one    word.      Every    time    he 

'  was    given    a    slice    of    bread     the    word 

"bread"    was    made    in    his    hand    by    ftw 

her,    and    nis  own    lingers    were   made 

to    form    the    letters    of    the    word    in    the 

!  hand  of  his  teacher.  Then  other  objects, 
[Ike   a   ball,    a    book    and    a   hat    were   put 

j  into  his  hands  and   their  names  spelled  in 

\  the    finger    language    by    his    teacher    In 


Tom's  hands.  Then  he  was  made  to  spell 
them  with  his  own  fingers.  Days  and 
days  would  be  spent  in  the  spelling  of  a 
single  word  before  Tom  could  spell  it 
himself.  Then  very  short  sentences  were 
formed,  and  slowly  the  dormant  mind  of 
the  boy  was  aroused.  Once  fully  aroused, 
lit  proved  to  be  a  very  alert  mind,  and 
while  he  did  not  have  the  mental  alertness 
of  Helen  Keller,  he  showed  that  he  had  at 
least  the  mental  capacity  of  the  average 
boy,  and  that  he  had  more  mechanical 
skill  than  most  boys.  If  ever  there  was  a 
nimble-fingered  boy,  that  boy  is  Tommy 
j  Stringer.  In  this  respect  he  is  superior 
j  to  Helen  Keller,  who  is  rather  awkward 
with  her  fingers,  although  her  sense  of 
touch   is   astonishing. 

Before  Torn  was  7  years  old  he  was 
beginning  to  read  by  means  of  the  raised 
letters  used  by  the  blind.  Then  he  began 
to  learn  to  write  by  means  of  what  is 
called  the  Braille  system.  The  modern 
methods  of  teaching  the  dumb  and  blind 
were  employed,  and  at  15  years  old  Tom 
is  far  advanced  in  reading,  history, 
grammar,  physiology,  botany  and  arith- 
metic as  the  average  boy  of  his  age.  He 
is  far  beyond  the  kindergarten  in  his  ed-  ; 
ucatlon,  and  he  now  attends  a  public 
i  school.  A  teacher  from  the  kindergarten- 
goes  with  him  to  act  as  his  interpreter, 
and  there  is  not  a  more  industrious  nor  a 
happier  boy  in  the  school  than  Tom.  If 
you  think  his  triple  affliction  has  made 
Tom  downhearted  or  morose,  you  are 
j  greatly  mistaken.  He  is  as  merry  a  boy 
as  I  know  of,  and  he  gets  more  out  of 
life  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

Tom  amazed  his  teacher  by  hlo  skill 
with  tools.  He  is  a  born  mechanic,  and  he 
Is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  at  his 
workbench.  He  can  hammer  and  nail  and 
saw  with  more  swiftness  and  accuracy 
than  the  average  man,  and  he  is  the  most 
painstaking  workman.  No  half-done  work 
for  Tom.  If  a  piece  of  board  ought  to  be 
smooth,  Tom  never  stops  planing  and 
sandpapering  it  until  it  Is  just  as  smooth 
as  it  can  be.  He  is  quick  to  detect  the 
least  defect  in  his  work,  and  he  will  not 
rest  until  that  defect  is  remedied.  He  will 
undo  a  piece  of  work  half  a  dozen  times 
and  do  it  over  again  and  again  until  It  is 
as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made. 

He  does  not  ask  for  any  concessions 
because  of  his  blindness.  In  fact,  he  never 
makes  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
bVind,  and  his  teachers  never  refer  to  the 
fact.  It  was  not  until  a  year  or  two  ago 
that  Tom  knew  that  he  was  different  from 
other  boys.  He  supposed  that  no  one  saw 
or  heard,  but  the  discovery  of  his  great 
unlikeness  to  other  boys,  while  it  sobered 
him  for  the  time,  did  not  depress  or  dis- 
courage him,  and  he  has  never  been  heard 
to  make  any  complaint  about  it. 

One  may  see  at  the  kindergarten  a  great 
variety  of  things  Tom  has  made  at  his 
workbench.  He  has  made  boxes  and  coat 
racks  and  shovels  and  models  of  engines 
and  cars,  but  his  most  pretentious  and 
surprising  achievement  has  been  a  model 
of  a  house.  This  model  is  a  surprise  to 
all  who  see  it,  so  complete  is  it  in  every 
detail.  It  is  composed  of  various  kinds  of 
wood.  Tom  makes  his  nose  take  the  place 
of  his  eyes  when  he  wants  to  distinguish 
one  kind  of  wood  from  another.  So  acute 
is  his  sense  of  smell  that  he  can  name 
any  kind  of  wood  he  pickes  up  if  he  has 
ever  smclled  it  before.  He  «an  take  a 
rough  piece  of  board  and  convert  it  Into 
a  box  or  a  rack  or  a  fancy  shelf  without 
the  least  assistance  from  anyone. 

Tnught    to    Articulate. 

Like  Helen  Keller,  Tom  has  been  taught 
to  articulate,  but  he  has  not  made  nearly 
such  rapid  progress  in  speaking  orally  as 
Helen  Keller  has,  because  he  has  no  in- 
terest in  articulate  speech.  The  finger 
language-  is  far  more  agreeable  to  him 
and  he  would  never  use  any  other  method 
of  speech,  if  he  were  not  compelled  to  do 
so.  He  has  also  been  taught  to  read  the 
speech  of  others  by  their  lips.  But  tnis 
method  of  knowing  what  others  are  say- 
ing Tom   also   declares    to  be   "no   good," 


and  he  docs  not  like  It.  He  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  a  little  stubborn  in  regard 
to  speaking  orally,  and  his  teachers  have 
to  use  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  getting  him 
to  "keep  sweet"  and  articulate  at  the 
same  time.  Strangers  would  not  readily 
understand  many  of  his  words,  but  some 
of  them  are  distinct,  and  his  teachers  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  all  mat 
Tom  says.  
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De<^ Dumb  arid  Blind, Tommy  SirinQey  mvenis  <w 
Elev&ioE  a^d  displays  ihe  mosi  Remarkable 


and    blind— and 


EAF,     dun* 
contented! 

Such    is   Tommy   Stringer, 
aged  fifteen,  whose  inventive 
genius    is    attracting     wide- 
spread attention  to  the  Kin- 
dergarten    for     the    blind    in     Jamaica 
Plain,    Mass.,    where  he   is   being    edu- 
cate 

Tommy  Stringer  is  the  happiest  and 
_  brightest  boy  I  haveVever  met.  Great- 
er than  the  marvels  IrAmechanleal  de- 
vlce  which  in  spite  V Hightless  eyes 
and  silent  lips,  he  has  invented  is  the 
marvel  in  chaactcr  which  he  has  built 
up  in  the  midst  of  trifold  afflictions. 

Tommy  has  never  seen  the  sun  since 
tafancy,  but  he  knows  what  it  feels 
Jlke,  because  he  -has  an  interior  sun- 
making  machine  of  his  own.  He  has 
never  heard  the  songs  of  birds  or  the 
music  of  a  human  voice,  but  he 
knows  what  music  is,  because  his  life 
Is  a  song  of  gladness  for  such  bless- 
ings as  he  has. 

And,  never  'having  learned  the  words 
which  form  a  language,  bis  lips  are 
sealed  to  speech;  yet  his  happy  smile  is 
a  message  which  no  words  could  em- 
body and  an  inspiration  to  other  boys 
who,    with   evei  dJeveloped,    de- 

clare that  th,  ,o  ahancee  in  I 

Tommc  r  was  horn  in  a  dilapi- 

dated    cottage     near    Washington,     Pa. 
When  are  v.  ar  and  a  half  old  his 

mother     died.       Through     neglect     and 
want  1  1 1  menin- 

gitis, which  Heft  him  without  the  senses 
of  sight  c  .ig. 

Tfci  fath  ;■  put  the  hapless  baby  in  a 
>5tal  and  went  away.  There  was 
promiHe  of  nothing  but  care  in  the  help- 
less hit.  of  I  •',  whose  every  sense 
np-:p?=;iry  to  mental  and  physical  de- 
velopment had  been  kll 

Tommy  was  at  first  the  most  hope- 
tesfi  ense  that  the  institution  ever  un- 
dertook as  just  a  mass  of  not 
too  healthy  flesfo  and  blood  Corm< 
the  shape  of  a  child,  with  Instincts  and 
characteristics  'ling  those  of  a 
puppy. 


His    Salvation    Began. 

The  firtst  steps  toward  restoration 
were  a  series  of  simple  exercises  to 
improve  his  physical  condition  and 
strengthen  the  flabby,  unused  muscles. 
When  this  was  accomplished  he  was 
able  to  stand  and  was  taught  to  walk, 
to  feed  and  undress  himself  and  play- 
in  the  open  air. 

Then  began  the  difficult  process  of 
establishing  a  communication  between 
Tommy  and  the  outer  world.  The  child's 
apathy  and  dogged  resistance  thwarted 
the  most  patient  efforts  for  eight 
months.  Then  the  first  ray  of  light 
penetrated  the  thick  walls,  and  Tommy's 
salvation  began. 

He  had  known  what  bread  was,  but 
knew  no  name  for  it.  Each  time  that 
bread  was  given  to  him  the  sign  word 
was  spelled  upon  his  hand.  Then  the 
bread  was  taken  away,  in  the  'hope 
that  Tommy  would  plead  for  it  with  the 
sign. 

But  he  could  not  or  would  not  do  it. 
Hundreds  of  hours  of  toil  were  spent 
upon  this  object,  until  Tommy's  case 
looked  hopeless  indeed.  Then  came  a 
day  when  the  sting  of  hunger  filled  the 
blind  eyes  with  tears  and'  the  dumb  lips 
trembled.  The  baby  hand  reached  ou.t 
for  the  teacher's  palm  and  made  the 
sign  for  bread. 

•  Since   then    the   education   of   Tommy 
has  been   rapidi. 

Physically,   mentally,  morally  he   has 
grown,    until     the    puny     creature   with 
vacant  mind  has  become  a  sturdy,  rol- 
Jicking  boy,   with  a  high  order  of  men- 
tality, a  keen  sense  of  humor,   a  great 
capacity  for  human  love  and  sympathy 
and   a   genius   for   mechanical   invention 
which  holds  promise  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. 
Years    ago     Tommy     evinced     a     nne 
,  for  the  toys  that  amuse  ordinary 
boyis       He  found  no  pleasure  in  things 
that    couldn't    "go."      Ho    was    not    sat- 
a  with  steam,  cars  whose  propelling 
power    was   a   boy   and    a   sting.     They 
must  go  like  big  engines,  with  eleel 

iaratufl   or   springs.      And    when   such 


toys  came  his  way  Tommy  immediate- 
ly proceeded  to  take  them  to  pieces,  dis- 
cover the  secrets  of  their  working  and 
replace  every  part  where  it  belonged. 

Docs    His   Thinking   at   Night. 

Some  time  ago  a  clock  which  had 
served  its  time  and  was  no  longer  con- 
sidered mendable  was  given  to  Tommy 
as  an  ornament  for  his  room.  Tommy 
promptly  dismembered  the  timepiece, 
strengthened  the  weak  parts,  substi- 
tuted a  new  spring,  and  in  two  weeks 
the  clock  was  merrily  ticking  on  his 
bureau. 

It  is  at  night  that  Tom  does  his  think- 
ing and  planning  and  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  make  things  "go."  Con- 
struction is  strong  in  him,  and  "to 
create"  represents  the  goal  toward 
which  everything  worth  while  gravi- 
tates. 

When  every  one  else  in  the  Institute 
I  is  asleep  Tommy  lies  awake  planning 
;  means  for  correcting  every  household 
!  evil. 

I  Before  he  dreamed  of  owning  a  real 
bicycle,  which  was  a  present  from  an 
'  interested  friend,  Tom  had  made  him- 
self, during  one  of  his  summer  vaca- 
tions, which  he  spent  on  the  farm  of  a 
kincNy  old  minister  at  Wrentbam, 
Mass.,  a  crude  substitute  for  a  wheel, 
which  gave  him  plenty  of  scope  for 
problem   solving. 

Two' good  sized  wheels  were  secured 
from  a  toy  wagon,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  for  Tom.  who  excels  in  sloyd 
work,  to  construct  a  brace  and  seat. 

But  the  solving  of  a  practical  pedal 
arrangement  that  would  make  the 
wheels  go  round  took  nearly  the  whole 
summer.  It  was  finally  effected',  how- 
ever, and  if  the  machine  looked  crude 
it  could  "go,"  and  to  the  blind  boy's 
mind  that  was  its  whole  purpose. 
He  knows  nothing  of  beauty.  He  has 
i  seen  color,  and  the  only  impress- 
ion symmetry  conveys  to  his  mind  is 
that  of  weight  and  balance.  Form, 
size,  weight,  power  and  relative  values 
— these  all  mean  much  to  Tom,  for  he  in- 
terprets them  through  his  sense  of 
touch,    which   is   developed   to   a  degree 


incomprehensible  to  npnma  ,  , 
^divided  among  l^ZT^  »°™ 
It  is  during   wie   long  summer  vaca- 
te to  ,  T  farm  that  Tomn^  ^s  b"„ 
able  to   relax    from    school    duties      *J 

give  his  sreniu-   full   play.  and 

Co,,s<rncto,i    „„    Elerator. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browns'  barn  h 
"ted  an  elevator  by  wfcicTh^ %  T 

easy  access  to  the  haviof       tL 
•"  a  chair  at  one  end  of  the r^m^? 
anced  by  a  pail  of  -stones  at  uT'  H? 
end,    making   the    descent    by   ZT^ 
additional  stones  into  the  *>ai*     10PPWS 
When    the   blind    boy   wearied  of  ,m„ 
.  amusement   he  announced  his  tn?f 
{to    "plan    sc,mething..     Fo,    tJ n'tentl0n 
I  thereafter    he    did "very Zttol,  V?" 
7  ^  '««■  eating    bu    a  grSHea? 
o<   mysterious  labor  at  the  barn  ' 

Then  the  Brown   family  , 
-t    to    this    entertanm  ^t^;edi7i^ 
Tommy  enjoying  the  benefits  £a  H 
fledged    merry^o-round    VonsTsuJ     I 
an    arrangement    of   rop^s     "hi       S    °f 
~£    with    a   ^'CTr^l 
seat.    Sitting     |n     this,     with     a     strap 
around  his  neck  for  security,  and  using 
his    feet    for    motive    power,    he    went 
round  and  round  in  a  circle  as  wide  as 
the  barn  floor  would  permit. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  philoso- 
pher in  Tommy,  or  perhaps  it  is  every- 
day common  sense,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  Scotch  mother. 

After  the  first  few  minutes,  conver- 
sation with  the  blind  boy  proceeds 
without  a  break.  His  teacher  and 
constant  companion  sits  beside  him  and 
spells  the  words  on  his  hand  or  repeats 
those  he  spells  as  fast  as  they  are  ut- 
tered, Tommy's  sentences  are  short 
and  he  wastes  no  adjectives.  He  says' 
he  prefers  to  have  others  talk,  so  that  i 
he  may  learn. 

'Tell  roe  something  you  know,  about 
New  York,"  he  demanded  when  he 
heard  where  I  came  from. 

Then  he  added  impulsively,  "It  is  a  I 
great  city,  and  it  is  getting  greater  all  ' 
the  time.  They  must  have  men  there 
who  think  nights.  I  hope  everything 
won't  be  done  before  I  get  through 
school.  I  should  like  to  plan  something 
towards  its  greatness."  . 

"What  would  you  like  to  do?"  I  ask- 
ed 'him.. 
"I  don't     know,"     he    replied   slowly. 


I  ve  never  planned  about  it,  because  I 
I      dont   know   what    it    needs.      You   see 
there  must  always  be  a  want  first,  then 
think  of  some  way  to  fill  it." 

"Do  you   know    anything  about   elec- 
tricity?" 

"Do -you?"  Tom  replied,  brightening. 
Not  much." 

The   boy's   face   fell. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  able  to' tell 
•me  about  it.  I  know  a  little,  but  it's 
only  the  beginning.  I  put  in  some  bells 
.T'.h  It  That's  the  thing  to  make 
things  'go,'  isn't  it?" 

Tommy  talked  fast   enough   when   he 
found  his  favorite  theme. 
"We  took  a  trip,"  said  Tommy,  "and 
;    ha    was  when  I  found  out  aboul  ele" 

bo"     dmv  went  on  the  Pal1  Riv«- 

I  ooat.    Did  you  ever  ride  on  it? 

Vi.-uteel  New   v„rk  u„tI   ButfaIo. 

"Did  the  man  tell  you  all  about  the 
machinery  and  how  it  works?  it's  won- 
derful. I  think  it  must  be  a  very  pret- 
ty boat;  and  the  beds  are  so  high  and 
funny-JUs.t    like    sleeping    in    a*  sink 

YoTebmn«  haVe  time  t0  BtOP  ,n  New 
sa a„ 1  Went    t0    Buffal°.    ^d    I 

saw 'all  those  wonderful  things  that  go 

^::2ri^^-™^'-aySSspoa1iof 
seemg  the  things  he  .has  felt  and 
understood,),  and  we  rode  in  an  auto 
mobile.  Isn't  it  fine  to  be  through  with 
school  and  have  your  days  as  welT  as 
nights  to  p,an  new  schemes  to  make 
things  'go'?  «i.a.tt.e 

"Then  we  took  another  trip  to  Phila- 
delph,a,  and  I  went  through  the  loco- 
motive works,  and   the  man   there   was 

now  "t  u  e*P  ain€d  evervthing,  and 
nou  I  know  how  they  all  go.  I  wish 
they  d  let  me  have  an  old  one  some  time 
■o  I  could  take  it  apart-perhaps  when 
Im  through  school.  I  wouldn't  have 
time  now.  I  g-o  to  the  T  r>v..Q>i  r< 
«..v, .  i  ,  Lowell  Grammar 

School,  and  Miss  Conley  (Tommy's 
companion)  goes  with  me.  I'm  up  with 
the  other  boys,  but  it  gives  me  no  time 
to  thmk.  I  can  only  piari  to  make 
things  in  vacation  time 

"Last  summer  Mr.  Brown  gave  me 
the  old  smoke-house  to  use  for  my  own 
shop.  Pm  going  to  fix  it  all  up.  I  be- 
gan last  summer  by  putting  in  a  water 
tank,  so  I  could  use  water  for  weights 
and  also  to  wash  up  for  dinner.  I  nailed 
a  wooden  packing-box  to  the  outside 
wall  and  put  a  pipe  through 


"I  wanted  a  faucet,  but  couldn't  get 
one,  so  I  made  one  out  of  a  cork.  T 
just  joined  the  cork  to  a  wire,  which  I 
led  through  the  pipe  and  twisted  into  a 
spring  inside  the  packing-box. 

"Then  I  put  a  reserve  box  on  the  top 
of  the  roof  to  catch  rain.     But  it  hap-  j 
pened   to  be  a  dry  season,  so  I  fixed  a  ' 
pulley  arrangement  and  drew  the  water 
up  in  pails  when  the  tank  went  dry. 

"Th0n  the  door  on  the  smoke-house 
was  no  good'.  It  only  had  a  button  on 
it.  I  got  some  pieces  out  of  my  collec- 
tion and  fixed  up  a  lock;  and  nobobdv 
can  open  that  lock  but  myself,  because 
I  have  the  only  piece  of  iron  that  fits  in 
and  imakes  it  work. 

"Now,"  continued  Tom,  earnestly, 
[spelling  out  the  words  so  fast  that  Miss 
(Conley,  as  interpreter,  could  hardly 
|  keep 'up  with  him,  "they  wonder  why 
I  keep  a  lot  of  old  stuff  that  other  peo- 
ple throw  away  but  I  always  find  a 
use  for  it  in  time. 

"There    was    that    smoke-house    win- 
dow— a    little    piece    of   glass    nailed    in 
tight  and  no  way  to  let  in  the  air.    So 
1 1  took  an  old   shutter   and   fixed   it   up 
with  hinges' and  chains. 

"Now  if  it  gets  stuffy  in  my  work- 
shop I  have  only  to  pull  one  chain  to 
let  the  shutter  down,  or  pull  the  other, 
if  it  gets  cold,  and-  the  shutter  fastens 
up." 

I  As  light  is  not  a  factor  in  Tom's  cal- 
culations, the  sftiutter  is  as  effective  as 
a  pane  of  glass. 

Wamts    to    Study    Electricity. 

"Next  year,"  said  Tom,  "I'm  going  to 
make  chairs  for  imy  shop,  so  folks  can 
come  and   visit  'me." 

"But  you  won't  have  room  for  them," 
remonstrated  Miss  Conley. 

Tom  looked  crestfallen  for  a  moment, 

then  he  said:  "Do  you  know,  I  shouldn't 

wonder  if  chairs  could  be  'made  so  the 

legs  could  fold  under  them.     Then  they 

could,  toe  hung    on    a    rack    when  they 

were  not  in  use,     I'm.  going  to  plan,  it 

| out.     I  haven't  had  much  time  to  think 

I  of  next  summer  yet.    All  I've  done  is  to 

iimake  a  towel  rack.     I  blocked  out  two 

brackets  and  used  the  springs  and  roller 

of  an  old  curtain-pole. 

"What  I  want  to  do  most  is  to  plan 
something  for  Mrs.  Brown.  She  has 
to  walk  so  far  from  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  to  the  dining-room.  If  I  could 
make  a  car  to  carry  the  food  and  dishes 
on,  it  would  save  her  lots  of  steps. 


Blind  Tommy  Putting  Together  a  Clock. 


•I  wish  I  could  do  it  with  electricity. 
That  would  be  the  real  way  to  make 
it  go  I  fixed  up  the  bells  for  Mr. 
Brown  last  year  and  be  liked  them  first 
rate.  I'd  like  to  study  electricity,  but 
I  suppose  I'm  not  up  to  that  yet." 

Tommy  sighed  and  lapsed  into  silence. 
Presently  the  sign  language  began 
again,  but  this  time  it  wasn't  inter- 
preted. . 

•He  wants  to  go  and  play,"  Miss  Con- 
ley  said.  "He's  an  odd  combination  oi 
childish  'spirit  and  grown-up  ambition. 
When  he's  busy  'planning'  he  behaves 
like  a  serious  old  .man  and  his  word? 
are  full  of  wisdom  beyond  his  years, 
•but  more  often  he's  a  funding,  happy 
boy  who  wins  from  those  about  him  a 
substitute  for  the  mother's  love  he  has 

never  known." 

•■  vP  of  which  -may  make  him  depend- 
ent," I  suggested,  "and  handicap  him 
when  he  leaves  here." 

-I  donf   think  so,"   said   Miss   Conley, 
firmly      "Tommy's   character    is   form-1 
in?    and  he's    a    very    manly    boy.     Of 
course   he  will  always  need  to  have    some! 
one  to  interpret  for  him.  though  he  can 
words  and  may  improve. 
"But  Tommy  Stringer's  character  and 
..vplishments   wiU    rise   to    meet   the 
exigencies  in  life,  just  as  his  inventive 
genius  now  supplies  the  practical  wants 
around-' him."  Hii^^"  . _ 
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Address 


•tri*u'il 


Boston  has  now  a  circulat.ng  library  for  the , 
blind  of  12,82.  volumes  in  raised  letters  About 
coo  books  are  taken  out  annually  by  the  blind 
in  Massachusetts.  The  state  makes  an  appro- 
priation for  instruction  for  the  blind,  but,  ow.ng 
tc  the  cost  of  sending  the  bulky  books  through 
the  mails  it  is  proposed  to  ask  the  government 
to  carry  them  free.  These  books,  w.th  their 
raised  letters,  are  very  large.  The  Bible  is  the 
most    read   book   among  the   blind. 


irate. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  the  largest 
contributor  foe  tbis.  worthy  charity  is 
shown  to  be  Mrs.  E.  D.  Mellen,  who, 
during  1901,  raised  over  $500  for  this  work. 
She  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  visitors,  and  Mr.  Mellen  is  one  of  the 
vice^pcgfiid 


Date. 








For     the     Blind     Babies 

On  Saturday,  March  29,  a  sale  for  the  ' 
benefit  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  will  be  held  at  the  nursery,  <56  Fort 
avenue,  Roxbury,  from  10  A.  M.  to  (i  P.  M. 
To  those  conversant  with  the  work  which 
this  institution  Is  doing  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  its  necessity.  At  present 
the  nursery  la  caring  for  sixteen  blind 
babies,  between  the  ages  of  two  months 
and  three  years  old,  and  still  others  are 
waiting  to  be  admitted.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  does  not  bring  to  light  one  or 
more  cases  of  blind  infants  whose  condi- 
tion Is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Coming 
as  most  of  them  do  from  homes  of  poverty, 
where  there  Is  neither  money,  time  nor 
Intelligence  to  give  them  the  right  Care, 
many  are  brought  to  the  nursery  almost 
phjsical  wrecks.  Many  of  the  babies  are 
received  into  the  nursery  directly  from  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  where  they  have 
been  placed  by  their  parents  for  treatment. 


The  disease  which  causes  their  blindness 
leaves  them  weak  and  greatly  reduced  in 
body.  To  build  them  up  and  nurse  them 
back  to  strength  and  health  requires  time 
and  almost  constant  attention.  It  also  re- 
quires money.  Besides  the  various  medi- 
cines needed,  a  number  of  the  babies  are 
so  frail  that  it  is  necessary  to  feed  them 
on  a  cream  mixture.  This  mixture  requires 
the  cream  from  several  quarts  of  milk,  and 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  an  expen- 
sive food.  The  report  stated  that  fully  $5000 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year.  It  Is  to  help  raise  this 
sum  that  the  sale  at  the  nursery  is  to  be 
held.  There  will  be  an  apron  table,  a  table 
of  fancy  articles,  a  table  for  useful  articles, 
a  doll  table,  a  home-made  candy  table,  a 
flower  table,  and  a  picture  gallery.  One  of 
the  tables  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  nurses 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  in  repapering  the  night  nurseries. 
The  nurses  will  be  very  grateful  for  contri- 
butions for  their  table.  All  such  contri- 
butions should  be  marked  for  the  nurse's 
table.  A  light  luncheon  will  be  served,  and 
there  will  be  music  during  the  afternoon. 

Those  interested  in  the  institution  express 
the  hope  that  the  public  will  cooperate  with 
the  friends  of  the  nursery  in  their  efforts 
to  make  this  sale  a  great  financial  success. 
All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  66  Port 
avenue,  Roxbury,  and  will  be  promptly  ac- 
knowledged. 


••••■*>•>•■•*•••••■••< 


Date. 


Is!  L.  FROTHINGHAM  WILL. 

The  will  of  Ephraim  Langdon  Froth- 
ingham,  late  of  Milton,  who  was  for 
nearly  half  a  century  Cashier  at  thi 
Boston  Custom  House,  contains  th< 
public  bequests,  to  be  paid  upon  the 
death  of  the  deceased's  widow:  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Dedham,  a  note, 
of  said  church  for  $1000;  Children's  Aid 
Society,  SB00;  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  $2000;  Temporary  Female  Asylum 
for  Discharged  Prisoners,  Dedham, 
$1000,  and  to  Fatherless  and  Widows' 
Society,  Boston,  $500.  His  widow  and 
George  W.  B.  Roberts  arc  named  &S 
Executors. 





FOR    BLIND    BABIES. 

Sale  March  29  in  Aid  of  the  Boston 

Nursery. 

On  Saturday,  March  29,  a  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boston  nursery  for  blind 
babies  will  be  held  at  the  nursery,  66 
Fort  av,  Roxbury,  from  10  a  m  to  6  p  m. 
Fully  $5000  will  he  necessary  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  ensuing  year.  It  is 
to  help  raise  this  sum  that  the  sale  at 
the  nursery  is  to  be  held.  There  will  be 
an  apron  table,  a  table  for  fancy  arti- 
cles, a  table  for  useful  articles,  a  doll 
table,  a  home-made  candy  table,  a 
flower  table  and  a  picture  gallery.  One 
of  the  tables  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
nurses  of  the  nursery,  and  the  proceeds 
are  to  be  used  in  repapering  the  night. 
nurseries,. 

The   nurses   will  be   very  grateful   for 
contributions    to    their    table.     All    such 
contributions    should    be    marked    "Fori 
nurses'    table."     A    light    lunch    will   be 
served   and   there   will   be   music   during  I 
the  afternoon. 

All  contribution?-  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Boston  nursery  for  blind  babies, 
0b  fcort  av,  Roxbury,  and  will  beprompt- 
ly  acknowledged. 


Date 

INFANTS  WITHOUT  SIGHT. 

An   Institution  for  Tfieir  Relief  That  Is 

Trying   to   Raise  _£unds  for 

the  Coming  Year. 

A  sale  for   the"  benefit   of  the   Boston 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  is  to  keheZ 
at   the    nursery,    66   Fort    avenue     Rox 
bury     on    Saturday>  a"UJ02°S 

forLo°6^M-    There  wi»  be  tTbles 

lies    PdXS'  h  "^  arUcIes'   useful  An- 
cles,   dolls,    home-made    candy,    flowers 

and  pictures.    One  of  the  tables  wil!  be 

furnished  by  the   nurses  of  the  inst  if» 

t.on    and   for  this  contributions  are  £ 

quested.  A  light  luncheon  will  be  served 

£V?h  "J?"  and  there  Wil1  be  music  dur- 
mg  the  afternoon. 

The    Nursery    for    Blind    Babies    is    a 
cause    that    must   appeal    to   every    one! 

leryl  'T^*   °f    hUmanlty   ^   ™r- 

to    ugnt    one    or    more    rawo    ..S3 

o"erStheWehx°tSreemendiiin  > ^"»  ^ 
them  do  from  hi.  mi.ng'  as  most  of 
poverty,  whereVerTit  n°£  s?ual°r  and 
nor  intelligence  to  e \lr  °LUtT-  money 
It    is    nnt    in    u         s  1 e   t0    tneir    care    I 

manyofVembaVXdf\d    at    « 
cal  wrecks .Moreover "the f  di«„°f  P1y.sN  ' 
results    in    blinKf'is^a    veryVinrn1} 
the6  ^enY^*    Weakens   »"*  S 

neVd^lh'e0  VfU^  nutst he  W^ 
cream  mixture,  which  ,»„„  fed  on  a 
Fully  $5000  will  ^reqJfredTo'm^8^- 
expenses  of  the  nurserv  fnr  *>>  eet  the 
year,  and  it  la  to  SIRt  In  «-e. comln* 
sum.that   the  «aJe  "To*  b?  gfvei,"*  thiS 

WEDNESDAY.    MARCH    26.    1902 
For     tlie     Blind     Babies 

On  Saturday,  March  29,  a  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind 
Babies  will  be  held  at  the  nursery,  66  Fort 
avenue,  Roxbury,  from  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
To  those  conversant  with  the  work  which 
this  Institution  is  doing  there  Is  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  its  necessity.  At  present 
the  nursery  is  caring  for  sixteen  blind 
babies,  between  the  ages  of  two  months 
and  three  years  old,  and  still  others  are 
waiting  to  be  admitted.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  that  does  not  bring  to  light  one  or 
more  cases  of  blind  infants  whose  condi- 
tion is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Coming 
as  most  of  them  do  from  homes  of  poverty, 
where  there  is  neither  money,  time  nor 
intelligence  to  give  them  the  right  care, 
many  are  brought  to  the  nursery  almost 
phj  sical  wrecks.  Many  of  the  babies  are 
received  into  the  nursery  directly  from  the 
Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  where  they  have 
been  placed  by  their  parents  for  treatment. 
The  disease  which  causes  their  blindness 
leaves  them  weak  and  greatly  reduced  in 
body.  To  build  them  up  and  nurse  them 
back  to  strength  and  health  requires  time 
and  almost  constant  attention.  It  also  re- 
quires money.  Besides  the  various  medi- 
cines needed,  a  number  of  the  babies  are 
so  frail  that  It  is  necessary  to  feed  them 
on  a  cream  mixture.  This  mixture  requires 
the  cream  from  several  quarts  of  milk,  and 

'  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  an  expen- 
sive food.  The  report  stated  that  fully  $5000 
would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  to  help  raise  this 
sum  that  the  sale  at  the  nursery  is  to  be 
held.  There  will  be  an  apron  table,  a  table 
of  fancy  articles,  a  table  for  useful  articles, 
a  doll  table,  a  home-made  candy  table,  a 
flower  table,  and  a  picture  gallery.  One  of 
the  tables  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  nurses 
of  the  nursery,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  in  repapering  the  night  nurseries. 
The  nurses  will  be  very'  grateful  for  contri- 
butions for  their  table.  All  such  contri- 
butions should  be  marked  for  the  nurse's 
table.  A  light  luncheon  will  be  served,  and 
there  will  be  music  during  the  afternoon. 

Those  interested  in  the  Institution  express 
the  hope  that  the  public  will  cooperate  with 
the  friends  of  the  nursery  in  their  efforts 
to  make  this  sale  a  great  financial  success. 
All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  66  Fort 
avenue,  Roxbury,  and  will  be  promptly  ac- 

..  knowleJired.  ..-■ 
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WEDNESDAY,    MARCH   26,    1902. 

GIVES  AWAY 

A  MILLION. 


HarvardandM.LLBenent 

by  the  Will  of  the  Late 

R.  C.  Billings. 


The  inventory  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  Robert  C.  Billings,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Faulkner, 
Page  &  Co.,  and  a  resident  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  was  filed  at  the  Suffolk  county 
pro/bate  office  a  short  time  ago,  and  de- 
velops the  fact  that  the  estate  was  of 
considerable  more  value  than  the  testa- 
tor gave  knowledge  in  his  distribution 
thereof,  under  the  terms  of  his  will, 
filed  in  June,  1899. 

By  the  terms  of  this  will,  the  public 
bequests  amounted  to  more  than  $900,000, 
and  the  private  bequests  to  about  $600,- 
000,  while  the  total  value  of  the  estate, 
as  determined  by  the  inventory,  is  $2,- 
636,411.05,  of  which  $280,606.10  is  in  per- 
sonal estate  and  $2,355,804.94  in  real  es- 
tate. 

This  leaves  more  than  a  million  dollars 
for  the  executors  to  distribute  in  public 
bequests,  barring  a  further  gift  of  $100,- 
000  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  its 
art  school,  as  the  will  provided  that,  if 
there  should  be  a  surplus  le.ft  after  the 
payment  of  the  specified  legacies,  the 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  should  receive  an 
additional  legacy  of  $100,000,  and  the 
executors  should  use  the  rest  for  chari- 
table purposes. 

The  principal  bequests  were  as  fol- 
lows: $100,000  to  Harvard  College,  $100,000 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  $50,000  to  Technology  to 
found  a  "Billings  student  fund,"  and 
"any  student  receiving  benefit  is  ex- 
pected to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alco- 
hol or  tobacco";  $100,000  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  $50,000  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  $50,000  to  the 
New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Children,  Roxbury  district;  $50,000  to  the 
Childrens'  Hospital,  Huntington  avenue; 
$50,000  to  the.  Massachusetts  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary,  $25,000  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind,  $10,000  to  the  Kindergarden 
for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  $25,000 
to  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
$10,000  to  the  Grindall  Reynolds  fund, 
$25,000  to  the  Boston  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union,  $25,000  to  the  Home  for 
Aged  Men,  West  Springfield  street;  $25,- 
000  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute,  Hampton,  Va.;  $10,000 
to  the  Tuskegee  normal  school,  Ala- 
bama; $5000  to  the  Atlanta  University, 
Atlanta,  Ga. ;  $10,000  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Aiding  Discharged  Con- 
victs, Boston;  $10,000  to  the  Boston  Asy- 
lum and  Farm  School  for  Indigent 
Boys,  $10,000  to  the  Childrens'  Mission 
to  the  Children  of  the  Destitute,  Tre- 
nront  street;  $10,000  to  the  Boston  Lying- 
in  Hospital,  $10,000  to  the.  Morton  Hos- 
pital, Taunton;  $10,000  to  the  Benevolent 
Fraternity  of  Churches,  Boston;  $10,000 
to  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  Wal- 
nut avenue;  $10,000  to  the  Boston  Home 
for  Incurables,  $10,000  to  the  Washing- 
lonian  Home,  Waltham  street;  $10,000 
to  the  Massachusetts  Infant  Asvlum. 
Jamaica  Plain;  $10,000  to  the.  trustees  of 
the  Eliot  school,  Jamaica  Plain;  $10,000 
to  the  Unitarian  Church,  Corey  and 
Center   streets.    West   Roxbury;    $5000   to 


the  Sailoiw'  Snug  Harbor,  Quiney;  $2500 
to  Boston  Pilots'  Relief  Association, 
Boston;  $10,000  to  Boston  Dispensary, 
Bennet  street;  $2500  to  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Dispensary. 

Personal  bequests  amounting  to  over 
$500,000  were  distributed  among  a  long 
list  of  relatives,  cousins,  nephews  and 
nieces,  including  a  $100,000  legacy  to  his 
nephew,  Frank  S.  Billings,  and  $60,000 
to  his  wife,  Harriet  M.,  and  daughter, 
Frieda  G.  Billings.  The  personal  be- 
quests to  friends  included  legacies  to 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Fred- 
erick S.  Coolidge  of  Chiczgo,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Councilman  of  Boston,  Mro.  Mary  Bolles, 
wife  of  Richard.  F.  Bolles;  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.    Eastman,    Mrs.    C.    Louise    Dudley, 

Miss     Mary     Johnson,     Miss     Elizabeth  I 
Page  Brewer,   Miss  Alice  L.  Beamis  and 
Mies  Hannah  Long. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  are  Mr. 
Thomas  Minns,  Mr.  Matthew  Luce  and 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Kendall.  The  will  was 
dated  May  10,  1895,  and  the  witnesses 
to  it  and  to  the  codicils,  the  last  of 
which  in  dated  Feb.  6  1899,  are  Edward 
M.  Munyan,  Frank  Belcher  and  Fred 
N.   Manning. 

The  tax  which  the  estate  will  have  to 
pay  to  the  state  upon  the  personal  be- 
quests to.  satisfy  the  collateral  inheri- 
tance law  will  be  about  $30,000. 

jp®0ltom  {ffransmvt 


SATURDAY.    MARCH    29.     1902 
FOR    BLIND    BABIES 


An  Easter  Sale  in  Aid  of  the  Boston  Nur- 
sery at  66  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury 

A  sale  in  aid  of  blind  babies  was  held  at 
tlhe  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies,  66 
Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  today,  but  owing  to 
the  rain  there  was  not  a  large  attendance, 
and  it  was  voted  by  the  ladles  in  charge  to 
continue  the  sale  Monday— unless  that 
should  be  a  rainy  day— and  then  the  first 
fair  day  that  comes  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  exchange  of  the  many  pretty  and  useful 
things  into  money,  that  Is  so  much  needed 
by  the  nursery.  The  house  is  a  great,  old 
fashioned  mansion,  set  high  on  a  hill,  and 
for  one  year  it  has  been  the  home  of  poor, 
blind  babies,  who  would  have  had  no  other 
care.  Some  of  the  babies  have  been  de- 
serted by  their  parents,  and  all  belong  to 
families  who  are  in  the  poorest  circum- 
stances. Children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Perkins  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  unyi 
they  are  five  years  of  age,  and  from  baby- 
hood to  that  date  there  Is  great  need  of  the 
best  of  care  and  education.  Bertha  M. 
Snow,  the  secretary  of  the  nursery',  who 
has  had  entire  charge  of  the  fair,  conducts 
the  sale  of  pretty  Easter  novelties  in  the 
entrance  hall.  Across  the  way  from  this 
table  is  the  apron  table  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
W.  O.  Curtis  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Nesmith.  Light 
refreshments  and  lemonade  in  the  dining- 
room  are  dispensed  by  Mrs.  Effie  Gaynor 
and  Miss  Frances  Nunnam.  The  reception- 
room  has  been  turned  into  an  art  gallery 
and  conservatory,  in  charge  of  Miss  Marie 
Rudiger.  In  the  great  nursery  are  many 
tables.  Candy  is  sold  by  Mrs.  A.  F.  Wilder, 
Mrs.  Francis  Guild  Mayo,  and  Miss  Mary 
Gill.  At  the  rummage  table  is  Mrs.  Edwin 
D.  Mellin  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Demmon.  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Tregear,  the  matron,  is  at  the  nurses' 
table,  assisted  by  two  of  the  nurses  of  the 
house,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Fernandes  and  Miss  B. 
M.  Finn.  At  the  fancy  table  are  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Allen  and  Miss  ^Elise  Arnold,  at  the  doll 
and  baby  table  is  Mrs.  S.  J.  Davidson,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Q.  Emery  is  at  the  fancy  table. 
This  very  ancient  house  has  not  been  fresh- 
ly papered  in  some  of  the  rooms  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  at  least  the  night 
nursery  may  be  brightened  with  fresh 
paper.    Patronage  is  earnestly  desired. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABIET 


lf  ARCH  29.  1902. 


Id  the  large  library  of  the  S.  Boston 
School  for  the  Blind,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  the  pupils  of  the  Institution 
gave  their  annual  entertaiumeut  in  com- 
memoration of  Washington's  Birthday. 
The  performance  for  this  occasion  was  a 
dramatization  of  Baron  LaMotte  Foupue's 
Undine,  translated  from  the  Germau  by 
an  officer  of  the  school,  and  charmingly 
rendered  by  the  young  girls  of  the  Insti- 
tution. The  play  was  in  five  acts,  and 
rtudered  on  a  stage  improvised  for  the 
purpose  before  a  most  sympathetic  com- 
pany, who  enjoyed  the  little  play  to  the 
full  The  play  was  reapeated  in  the 
chapel  ia  the  aftenoou,  with  an  attend- 
ance much  larger.  The  boys  shared  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  day  and  helped  to 
entertain  the  friends  of  the  school  by  a 
physical  drill  and  in  other  ways.  'The  • 
proceeds  of  the  several  entertainmeots 
are  to  go  towards  the  kindergarten 
building. 


L  58.    Wo.  13. 


Saturday,  March  29,  1902. 


Price  10  Cem 


The  blind  girl   is  perhaps  more  frequently  met  witl 

stage  than  in  any  other  walk  of  life      Tn   n-Mtin*  W!  a      •  t  A  recha!  of  "Literary  Romances"  will  be  given  by  Miss  Alice 

authors  have  generally  copied,  with  more  or  less'ndelitv^  sPencer  Geddes  at  the  home  of  Mrs-   Edwin  D-   MeIlen-   ^ 

blind  girl  who  wanders  through  the  stao-e  !nn™f„„       [\    1  I  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Cambridge,  next  Wednesday  afternoon 

co*   "i-i,„   t>    .    ^     .          ,,      „s         r  stage  snowstorms  that  be-  :„  ~.a  ~r  »i,„  rj^.*^.,   XT,,..,.,,....   t~~  t?i:„,i   t>„u:„„       ivt:„„   tth„    iv/t 


.play,  "The  Palace  of  the  King, 
damsel  seemingly  little  in  accord 


lmf  thAan  b<T~   in  ald  of  the  Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.     Miss  Ella  M. 


s*  "Til?  T™°   Orphans."     Even  last  season 

the  blind  girl  was  a  spiritless    rcnesses"  a're  Mrs."  Oliver  Ames7"SrM" Mrs."  Richard  Henry"  Dana, 


in    viola  Allen  s    Chamberlin,  whistling  soloist,  and  others  will  assist.     The  pat 


.with    her    strenuous    stage  Mrs."  John L.~  Gardner,  Mrs.  Josiah  G.  Bridge,"  Mrs.~S~ "S.  Deiin" 

Adams  Sawyer  "  is  a  welron-^  n^-ln        ciC  hero!ne  of  '  Quincy  mon,  Mrs.  David  T.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Mrs 
to  be  sure   anH  tw  .1              ?  n?\ely-     bhe  is  placid  and  calm 
! ?.„      _S"r*  an,d  not  aIways  Kleetul,  but  she  takes  a  very  vigor- 


Mary  Morton  Kehew,  Mrs.  Selh  N.  Gage,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Mitton, 
Mrs.   Alice   Freeman   Palmer,   Mrs.    Helen  Harrington   Pierce, 


„,r£a     ."?     ?e     ,a!:times  of  her  native  village,   and  when  at-,    Miss  Helen  A.   Wright  and  Mrs.   Austin  C.  Wellington.     Tea 

the  kisses  traditionally  the    will  be  served. 


tending  a  husking  bee  submits  to 
reward  of  the  lucky  man  who  finds  a  red 


ear. 


TUESDAY.    MARCH    25.    1902 


THREE   THOUSAND    MORE 

Monomoy    Fund    Amounts    to 
J  $36,834.14 


Subscriptions     from     Faneui 
Marketmen 


Hall 


And  Perkins    Institution   for  tho 
Blind 


■••■■••.. 


Mo 


re     Money     Subscribed     for     Ell 
Mayo 


is    and 


Nearly  three  thousand  more  dollars  have 
.been  added  to  the  Monomoy  fund  since  yes- 

wr^'"      oTh£     t0tal     toda>r     is    $36,834.14. 

burf  mn  Seth   I,   Ellis  and  Captain  Elmer 

,.'  :Uay"  have  :<sain  not  been  forgotten,  for 

their  special  funds  now  amount  to  $200  and* 

tvely,  respectable  increases  over 

'>■■        Among    the   contributions   ac- 

k"';-  y  was  a  long  list  from  Fan- 

eu"  Market.        Another,     whtch    will 

l°hV'  rts    of  most,    iv..s    from   the 

<*»d  th*  Perkins  Institution  for  the 

isiind. 

Lee,    Iligginson    &    Co.    acknowledge    the 

Fund    Dg    COntrlbutions    t0    th*    Monomoy 

■usly   acknowledged $33,980.06 

John    Hitchcock 
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Winn,    Rickei-   &    Co....... 

J.    A.    Hathaway 

J.    P.    Squire   Co 

J.   V.   Fletcher  &   Sons 

F.  H.   Hosmer  &  Co 

S w.-i  n.    Newton    &   Co 

J.    P.   Lawrence   &   Co 

Clarence    M.    Ryder 

Benjamin    Johnson 

Doe.    Sullivan   &   Co 

Hilton    &   Woodward 

David     M.     Oliver 

"i-ge    R-    Flint 

H.   M.  Jones  &  Co 

Crosby   Bruthivs  Company. 

S.   F.    Woodbridge  &  Co... 

Goodenough  &  Freeman... 
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Will    «>f    Kpliraim    I,.    Frotliingrham 

There  has  been  filed  for  probate  at  the 
Norfolk  Registry  at  Dedham  the  will  of 
Ephralm  L.  Frothingham  of  Milton.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  the  testator  be- 
queath* from  the  rest  and  resdue  of  his 
estate  $40110,  in  which  is  to  be  included  the 
note  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Dedham  for  .$1000,  as  follows:  $2t>00  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind;  $1000 
to  the  Temporary  Female  Asylum  for  Dis- 
charged Prisoners,  Dedham;  .$."500  to  the 
Children's  Aid  Society;  .$500  to  the  Father- 
less  and  Widows'  Society.  Bcston,  and  tl 
the  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd  its  note, 
dated  April  18,  1890,  given  to  the  testator 
for  the  sum  of  .$1000.  Elmira  S.  Frothing- 
ham, his  wife,  and  George  W.  B.  Roberts 
are  named  as  executors.  The  will  was 
drawn  Feb.  20,   1900. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH   i,  1902 


With  the  two-fold  object  of  celebrating  Washington  s  Bir 
day  in  fitting  manner  and  of  doing  their  part  in  ^therance 
the  beneficent  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind   th 1 
nils   of  the   Perkins   Institution  for  the   Blind  had  in  prepa  l 
don  two  fine   entertainments   for  that  day.     At  eleven  o  ck 
the   -iris   presented   the   charming   play   of     Undine,       ollov 
by gymnastic  exercises  by  the  boys,  and  at  three  o  clock 
boys    rendered    an    excellent    musical    programme.       Th 
Stringer,   whose  remarkable   progress  is   attracting 
attention,     was     among     the     boys 
Boy,"  by  Hawthorne. 


and     recited     "The     I 
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The  Story  of  My  Life 
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HELEN   KELLER'S  MOTHER 


Helen  Keller  When  About  Seven  Years  Old 


Mildred 
Helen  Keller's  Little  Sister 


Helen  Keller  and  Her  Pet  Dog  Jumbo 


Helen  Keller's  First  Home,  in  Tuscumbia, 
The  Small  Detached  Building  at  the  Right  of  the  Main  House  is  the 
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AN  EDITORIAL 
FOREWORD     . 

kS  THE  feat  may  seem 
almost  incredible,  it  may- 
be in  order  to  say  at  the  be- 
ginning that  every  word  of 
this  story  as  printed  in  THE 
JOURNAL  has  actually  been 
written  by  Helen  Keller  her- 
self—not dictated,  but  first 
written  in  "Braille  "  (raised 
points) ;  then  transferred  to 
the  typewriter  by  the  wonder- 
ful girl  herself ;  next  read  to 
her  by  her  teacher  by  means 
of  the  fingers ;  corrected  ; 
then  read  again  to  her,  and  in 
the  proof  finally  read  to  her 
knnm  ,     .       . .  ,,    ,  once  more.     It  is  the  editor's 

hope  to  be  able  to  publish  at  the  conclusion  of  Miss  Keller's  own  story  a 
supplementary  article  by  one  of  her  friends,  explaining,  in  detail,  exactly 
how  this  marvelous  work  was  done. 

The  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

PART  ONE:  THE  LONG  NIGHT 

£T  IS  with  a  kind  of  fear  that  I  begin  to  write  the  history 
of  my.  life.     I  have,  as  it  were,  a  superstitious  hesita- 
tion in   lifting  the  veil  that  clings  about  my  child- 
hood like  a  golden  mist.    When  I  try  to  classify  my 
earliest  impressions  I  find  that  fact  and  fancy  look 
alike  across  the  years  that  link  that  period  with  the 
present.     The  woman  paints  the  child's  experiences  in  her 
own    fantasy.     A    few   impressions    stand   out 
vividly  from  "  the  first  years  of  my  life  ;  but  the 
.shadows  of  the  prison-house  are  on  the  rest  " 
Besides,  many  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  child- 
hood   have    lost    their    poignancy ;    and    many 
incidents  of  vital  importance  in  my  early  educa- 
tion have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  excitement  of 
great  discoveries.     In    order,  therefore,  not   to 
be  tedious  I  shall  try  to  present  in  a  series  of 
sketches  only  the  episodes  that  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  most  interesting  and  important. 


[  WAS  born  June  27,  1880,  in  Tuscumbia,  a  little 
1  town  of  Northern  Alabama,  and  lived  up  to  the 
time  of  the  illness  that  deprived  me  of  my  sight 
and  hearing  in  a  tiny  cottage  consisting  of  a  large 
square  room,  and  a  small  one  in  which  the  servant 
slept.  My  father  built  this  cottage  for  an  office 
alter  the  Civil  War,  and  when  he  married  my 
mother  they  went  to  live  in  it.  It  was  completely 
covered  with  vines,  climbing  roses  and  honey- 
suckle. From  the  garden  it  looked  like  an 
arbor.  I  lie  little  porch  was  hidden  from  view 
by  a  screen  of  yellow  roses  and  Southern  smilax 
It  was  the  favorite  haunt  of  humming-birds  and  bees.     The  old  house 

2S3J&SSSS? was  a  few  steps  from  our  little  rose  b-" 

rhe  homestead  was  called  "  Ivy  Green"  because  the  house  and  the 
surrounding  trees  and  fences  were  covered  with  beaSmal EnglS Tivv 
Ite  old-fashioned  garden  was  the  paradise  of  my  childhood      Even  in  the 
days  before  my  teacher  came  I  used  to  feel  along  the  square  stiff  box* 
wood  hedges   and,  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell,  would  find  the  first 
ole.s  and   1, hes.      Ih,,v    ,00,  after  my  fits  of  temper  I   went  to  find 
comfort  and  to  hide  my  hot  face  in  the  cool  leaves  and  grass      What 
oyit  was  to  lose  myself  in  that  garden  of  flowers,  to  wander' haDoifv 
from  spo    to  spot,  until  coming  suddenly  upon  a  beautifu       ne    I r  e  w 
'      >Y   ,ls    eaves  and   blossoms,  and' knew  it  was    he  vine  wh id, 
covered  tin-  tumble-down  summer-house  at  the  farther  end  of  the «ar   en 
(  lose  by   were   trailing   clematis,    drooping    jessamine     and  some  S 
swee,  flowers  called  butterfly  lilies,  becaSsethSS 
the  butterfly  s  wings.     Bui  the  roses-they  were  lofelle?t  of  aU     Never 

KirnTntV^ 

Southern  home.    They  c-fynght,  i902.  *,  lle,t„  Ktller 

used    to     hang     in    long 

festoons  from  our  porch, 

filling  the  whole  air  with 


Alabama 

Place  Where  She  was  Eorn 

their  fragrance,  untainted 
by  any  earthly  smell  ;  and 
in  the  early  morning, 
washed  in  the  dew,  they 
felt  so  soft  and  seemed 
so  pure,  I  could  not  help 
wondering  if  they  did  not 
resemble  the  asphodels 
of  God's  garden. 


THE  family  on  my 
father's  side  are  de- 
scended from  Caspar 
Keller,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  who  settled 
in  Maryland.  One  of  my 
Swiss  ancestors  was  the 
first  teacher  of  the  deaf  in 
Zurich  and  wrote  a  book 
on  the  subject  of  their 
education  — rather    a 

singular  coincidence. 
My  grandfather,  Caspar 
Keller's  son,  "  en- 
tered ""  large  tracts  of 
land  in  Alabama  and 
finally  settled  there.  I 
have  been  told  that 
once  a  year  he  went 
from  Tuscumbia  to 
Philadelphia  on  horse- 
back to  purchase  sup- 
plies for  the  plantation, 
and  my  aunt  has  in  her 
possession  many  of  the 
letters  to  his  family, 
giving  charming  and 
vivid  accounts  of  these 

trips.  My  Grandmother  Keller  was  a  daughter  of  Alexander 
Moore,  one  of  Lafayette's  aides,  and  granddaughter  of 
Alexander  Spotswood,  an  early  Colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia.  She  was  also  second  cousin  to  Robert  E.  Lee. 
My  father,  Arthur  H.  Keller,  was  a  Captain  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  my  mother  was  his  second  wife  and 
many  years  younger.  Her  grandfather,  Benjamin  Adams, 
lived  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  for  many  years. 
His  wife  was  Anna  E.  Goodhue.  Their  son,  Charles 
Adams,  was  born  in  Boston  and  moved  to  Helena, 
Arkansas,  before  the  Civil  War ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  took  sides  with  the  South  and  became  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  married  Helen 
Everett,  who  belonged  to  the  same  family  oi  Everetts 
as  Edward  Everett  and  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  After  the  war  was  over  the  family  moved 
to  Memphis,  Tennessee. 


T'HE  beginning  of  my  life  was  simple  and  much 
*■  like  every  other  little  life.  I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered,  as  the  first  baby  in  the  family  always 
does.  I  am  told  that  while  I  was  still  in  long 
dresses  I  showed  many  signs  of  an  eager,  self- 
asserting  disposition.  Everything  that  I  saw 
other  people  do  I  insisted  upon  imitating.  At 
six  months  I  could  pipe  out  "  How  d'ye,"  and 
one  day  I  attracted  every  one's  attention  by 
saying  "Tea,  tea,  tea"  quite  plainly.  Even 
after  my  illness  1  remembered  one  of  the  words 
1  had  learned  in  these  early  months.  It  was  the 
word  "  water,"  and  I  continued  to  make  some 
sound  for  that  word  after  all.  other  speech  was 
lost.  I  ceased  making  the  sound  "  wah-wah  " 
only  when  1  learned  to  spell  the  word. 

They  tell  me  I  walked  the  day  1  was  a  year 
old.  My  mother  had  just  taken  me  out  of  the 
bathtub  and  was  holding  me  in  her  lap  when  I 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  flickering  shadows 


of  leaves  that  danced  m  tin-  suhlfgnl  on  rne  smootn  noor.  l  slipped 
from  my  mother's  lap  and  almost  ran  toward  them.  The  impulse  gone 
1  tell  down  and  cried  for  my  mother  to  take  me  Up  in  her  arms. 

THESE  happy  days  did  not  last  Ion.-;.  One  brief  Spring,  musical  with 
the  song  of  robin  and  mocking-bird,  one  summer  rich  in  fruit  and 
roses,  <)ue  autumn  oi  gold  and  crimson  sped  by  and  left  their  gifts  at  the 
leet  ot  an  eager  delighted  child.  Then,  in  the  dreary  month  of  February 
came  the  dreadful  illness  which  closed  my  eves  and  ears  and  plunged 
me  into  the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  a  new-born  baby.  They  called 
it  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach  and  brain.  The  doctor  thought  I 
coukl  not  live.  Early  one  morning,  however,  the  fever  left  me  as  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  There  was  great  rejoicing  in 
the  family  that  morning,  but  not  one,  not  even  the  doctor,  knew  that  I 
should  never  see  or  hear  again.  Hut  during  the  first  nineteen  months 
ot  my  life  I  had  caught  glimpses  of  broad  green  fields,  a  luminous  sky 
trees  and  flowers  which  the  darkness  that  followed   could  not   wholly 

blot  out.  If  we  have  once 
seen,  "  the  day  is  ours, 
and  what  the  day  has 
shown." 

I  still  have  confused 
recollections  of  that  ill- 
ness. I  especially  remem- 
ber the  tenderness  with 
which  my  mother  tried  to 
soothe  me  in  my  waking 
hours  of  fret  and  pain, 
and  the  agony  and  bewil- 
derment with  which  I 
awoke  after  a  tossing  half 
sleep,  and  turned  my 
eyes,  so  dry  and  hot,  to 
the  wall,  away  from  the 
once-loved  light,  which 
came  to  me  dim  and  yet 
more  dim  each  day.  But, 
except  for  these  fleeting 
memories,  it  seems  very 
unreal,  like  a  nightmare. 
Gradually  1  got  used  to 
the  silence  and  darkness 
that  surrounded  me,  and 
forgot   that    it    had    ever 

been  different,  until  she  came  —  my  teacher — who  was 
to  set  my  spirit  free. 

I  cannot  recall  what  happened  during  the  first  months 
after  my  illness.  I  only  know  that  I  sat  in  my  mother's 
lap,  or  clung  to  her  dress  as  she  went  about  her  house- 
hold duties.  My  hands  felt  every  object  and  observed 
every  motion,  and  in  this  way  I  learned  to  know  many 
things.  Many  incidents  stand  out  from  those  early  years, 
isolated,  but  clear  and  distinct,  making  the  sense  of  that 
silent,  aimless,  dayless  life  all  the  more  intense.  Soon 
I  felt  the  need  of  some  communication  with  others  and 
began  to  make  crude  signs.  A  shake  of  the  head  meant 
"  No,"  and  a  nod,  "  Yes";  a  pull  meant  "Come,"  and 
a  push,  "Go."  Was  it  bread  that  I  wanted?  Then  I 
would  imitate  the  acts  of  cutting  the  slices  and  buttering 
them.  If  I  wanted  my  mother  to  make  ice  cream  for 
dinner  I  made  the  sign  for  working  the  freezer,  and 
shivered,  indicating  cold.  My  mother,  moreover,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  me  understand  a  good  deal.  For 
instance,  I  always  knew  when  she  wished  me  to  bring 
her  something,  and  I  would  run  upstairs  or  anywhere 
else  she  indicated.  Indeed,  I  owe  to  her  loving  wisdom 
all  that  was  bright  and  good  in  my  long  night. 


Attempts  to  Talk  in  Childhood 

1D0  not  remember  when  I  first  realized  that  I  was  dif- 
ferent from  other  people,  but  I  knew  it  before  my 
teacher  came  to  me.  I  had  noticed  that  my  mother  and 
my  friends  did  not  use  signs  the  way  I  did  when  they 
wanted  anything  done,  but  talked  with  their  mouths. 
Sometimes  I  would  stand  between  two  persons  who 
were  conversing  and  would  touch  their  lips.  I  could 
not  understand,  and  was  vexed.  I  moved  my  lips  and 
gesticulated  frantically  without  result.  This  made  me 
so  angry  at  times  that  I  kicked  and  screamed  until  I  was 
exhausted. 

I  understood  perfectly  when  I  was  naughty,  for  I  knew 
that  it  hurt  Ella,  my  nurse,  to  kick  her,  and  when  my  fit 
of  temper  was  over  1  had  a  feeling  akin  to  regret.  But 
I  cannot  remember  any  instance  in  which  this  feeling 
prevented  me  from  repeating  the  naughtiness  when  I 
failed  to  get  what  I  wanted. 

In  those  days  a  little  colored  girl,  Martha  Washington, 
the  child  of  our  cook,  and  Belle,  an  old  setter  and  a 
great  hunter  in  her  day,  were  my  constant  companions. 
Martha  Washington  understood  my  signs,  and  I  seldom 
had  any  difficulty  in  making  her  do  just  as  I  wished.  It 
pleased  me  to  domineer  over  her,  and  she  generally 
submitted  to  my  tyranny  rather  than  risk  a  hand-to- 
hand  encounter.  I  was  strong  and  active,  and  indif- 
ferent to  consequences.  I  knew  what  1  wanted  and 
was  ready  to  fight  for  it,  and  to  fight  tooth  and  nail 
against  everything  I  did  not  want.     We  spent  a  great 


(leal  or  time  in  the  kitchen,  kneading  dough  balls   heln 
nfSe^oSJ  T?\'   £indil!?  V(^<   <l-«--rehng  r 

Master  ( JotWert  success,  we  carried  off  *    tl    '    ' o      p    e 
«    cake  winch  the  cook  had  just  frosted,  aiul   .  ,      '  '  '  v 

with   little  bunches  of  fuzzy "LktiJd  will     .       e??ny' 
sticking  out  all  over  her  head      nd      I     I      shoestrings 


my 


■■:-' 


A  Narrow  Escape  from  Death  by  Fire 

S°?ividber   I't  l  h3d  ?"  exPfrience  that  I  remember 

illliiiil 

mmmm& 

thJhL?edSWh^re  the  COrn  was  stor«i-  the  stable  where 
A  Prank  Showing  the  Need  of  a  Teacher 

with  glee  as  I  for ,1     •  ,  porch  stePs  and  laughed 

naughty  prank  1  ,on°-  the,  P°llnding-  This  most 
be  tlugyhtPas  soon  aS  noss  h|1CedATy  ParentS  that  l  ™ust 
AnniA.  Sullivan   came?'  'f;  TAfter,m>'  teacher,  Miss 

tunity  to  lock  hSrTnXr  r^m  T  *"earlXOPPOr" 
something  which  mv  moth  J^°™.'  *  Went,  uPstairs  with 
to  give  to .Miss  £,,iiy  mo™er  1T>ade  me  understand  I  was 

key  under  the wSdrob T„  the  h^f*  ?>  and.  hid  the 
induced   to   tell   where   thfll        alL     I  could  not  be 

obliged  to  get  a  Ia^ldern"^        ^    ■     Y  father  Was 

the  window-much  to  mvH^6^my  -  ^  °Ut  throU^h 
duced  the  key  y  dellght-     Month"s  after  1  pro- 

wa^pla^es'andt  BkeS  t0  hide  her  nest  »  out-of-the- 
lnuyttrCetSheanegg  falhffoSt ""  ^^  ^^ts  to 
Martha  Washington  hen  T  g  VfS'  J  could  not  tell 
but  I  would  do  Ie  \n  "  lands  ^  ,to  g°  V**™**, 
ground,  which  meant  £mi£-  a"d  ,p.ut  them  on  the 
Martha'  ah^^^^1^™*  '"  *he  grass,  and 
enough  to  find  e  it've  r  "?i,Were  fortunate 
!  eggs  home,  making  her unS "f  ^  u  CaiTy  the 
'hat  she  might  fall  and  brS  then"        Y  ^^  Sig"S 

teach  her  my  sig,  lanj£ I  e  IT  u  "^  \  tn'ed  hard  *° 
tentive.  Sometimes Th?  started  T  dU"  and  lnat" 
excitement,  then  she  hecLt-  %d  .f"d  .qi"vered  with 
when  they  poin   a  blr  r  perfec  'y  rigld.  as  dogs  will 

acted  in  thfs  way  ?-i  I tV'f  the"  know  why  Belle 
wished.  This  Sedm  anS  t£%  WHS  no'  doinS  as  r 
in  a  one-sided  boSg  match      £?JeSSOM  always  ended 


I 


vmum 


Recollections  of  a  Loving  Father 

WHnnliWaS  ab°Ut  fi\e  years  old  we  nioved  from  the 
ThI  f         6  Vlne:c°vered  cottage  to  a  large  new  house 
The  family  consisted  of  my  father  and  mother,  two  o  der 
halt-brothers   and  a  little  sister,  Mildred      My earliest 
distinct  recollect  on  of  my  father  is  the  making  of  mv  w  n 

WmUafonfehanM-lftS  °f  "eWSpa,pers  to  his  sidegandSn| 

him  alone    holding  a  sheet  ot  paper  before  his  face      I 

was  greatly  puzzled  to  know  what  he  was  doing.     I  imi' 

SS?n£StCSS,ieV^  Weadng  his  sP^tacles,gthink£g 

they  might  help  solve  the  mystery.  But  I  did  not  find  out 
the  secret  tor  several  years.  Then  I  learned  what  those 
papers  were,  and  that  my  father  edited  one  of  them 

My  lather  was  most  loving  and  indulgent.     He'was 
devoted  to  his  home,  and  seldom  left  us?  except! In   he 
hunting  season      He   was  a  great  hunter,  -I   lulLVJel 
told  and  a  celebrated  shot.     Next  to  his  family  he  loved 
his  dogs  and  gun.     He  was  hospitable  almost  to  a  fault 
and  seldom  came  home  without  bringing  a  guest      He 
was  also  proud  of  his  garden,  where,  Tt  was  said    he 
raised  the  finest  watermelons  and  strawberries  in 'the 
county  ;  and  to  me  he  brought  the  first  ripe  grapes  and 
the  choicest  berries.     I  remember  his  caressing  touch  as 
he  led  me  from  tree  to  tree  and  vine  to  vine,  and  his 
eager  delight  in  whatever  pleased  me. 

My  father  was  a  famous  story-teller,  and  after  I  had 
acquired  language  he  used  to  spell  clumsily  into  my 
hand  his  cleverest  anecdotes  ;  and  nothing  pleased  him 

moment."1  t0  ^  ^  repeat  them  at  ™  opportune 
I  was  in  the  North,  enjoying  the  last  beautiful  days  of 
a  happy  summer,  when  1  heard  the  news  of  my  father's 
death      He  had  had  a  short  illness,  there  had  been  a 
brief  time  ot  acute  suffering,  then  all  was  over      This 
w?tn  deatt    great  Sorrm-my^  Personal  experience 
How  shall  I  write  of  my  mother?    She  is  so  near  to 
me  that  it  almost  seems  indelicate  to  speak  of  he?     We 
never  dream  ot  comparing  our  mother  to  another  •  it  is 
enough  that  she  is  our  mother- the  being  in  whose 
™  tenderness  is  security  and  joy.     ftr  describl 
her  would  be  like  attempting  to  put  into  words  the  fra- 
grance ot  a  flower  or  the  smile  on  a  beloved  face. 


"  In  the  Valley  of  Twofold  Solitude 


M 


COR  a  longtime    regarded  my  little  sister  as  an  intruder 
i      I  knew  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  my  mother's  only 
darling,  and  the  thought  filled  me  with  jealousy      She 
sat   in  my  mother's  lap  constantly,   where   I   used  to 
sit,  and  seemed  to  take  up  all  her  care  and  time.     One 
gfi .something  happened  which   I  regarded  as  adding 
insult   to   injury      At  that  time  I  had  a  much-petted 
much-abused   doll    which   I   afterward   named   Na  cy' 
She  was,  alas,  the  helpless  victim   of  my   outbursts  of 
temper  and  of  affection,  so  that  she  became  much  the 
worse  tor  wean         had  dolls  which  talked,  and  cried 
and  opened  and  shut  their  eyes  ;  but  I  neve    loved  one 
hem  as  I  loved  poor  Nancy.     She  had  a  cradle,  and  I 
often  spent  an  hour  or  more  rocking  her.     I  guarded 
both  do  1  and  cradle  with  the  most  jealous  care     but 

mTcrad^Mv^  my  ""!?•  Sister  sleePin§  Peacefully  in 
one  t  "  "V  a',Rer  Ht  thlS  P^umption  on  the  part  of 
one  to  whom  as  yet  no  tie  of  love  bound  me  can  be 
Letter  imagined  than  described.  I  rushed  upon  the 
cradle  and  overturned  it,  and  the  baby  might  haVe  been 
killed  had  my  mother  not  caught  her  as  she  fell  Thus 
rt  is  that  when  we  walk  in  the  valley  of  twofold  solitude 
we  know  nothing  of  the  tender  affections  that  grow  out 
of  endearing  words  and  actions  and  companionship. 
Afterward,  when  I  was  restored  to  my  human  heritage, 
Mildred  and  I  grew  into  each  other's  hearts,  so  that  we 
were  content  to  go  hand-in-hand  wherever  caprice  led 
us,  although  she  could  not  understand  my  finger  lan- 
guage, nor  I  her  baby  chatter. 


Taking  Steps  Toward  an  Education 

THE  desire  to  express  myself  grew.  The  few  signs  I 
1  used  became  less  and  less  adequate  to  convey  these 
wants.  My  failures  to  make  myself  understood  were 
invariably  followed  by  outbursts  of  passion.  I  felt  as  if 
invisible  hands  were  holding  me,  and  made  frantic 
efforts  to  free  myself.  I  struggled  — not  that  struggling 
helped  matters,  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  was  strong 
withm  me;  1  generally  broke  down  In  tears  and  physical 
exhaustion.  If  my  mother  happened  to  be  near  I  crept 
into  her  arms,  too  miserable  even  to  remember  the  cause 
of  the  tempest.  After  a  while  the  need  of  some  means 
oi  i  ommunication  became  so  urgenl  that  these  outbursts 
occurred  daily  and  sometimes  hourly. 

My  parents  were  deeply  grieved  and  perplexed.  We 
lived  a  long  wa\  from  any  school  for  the  blind  or  the 
deaf,  and  it  seemed  unlikely  that  any  one  would  come 
to  an  out-of-the-way  place  like  Tuscumbia  to  teach  a 
child  who  was  both  deaf  and  blind.  Indeed,  my  parents 
sometimes  doubted  whether  I  could  be  taught'.  Their 
only  ray  ot  hope  came  from  Dickens's  "American 
Notes."     My    mother   had    read    his   account    of    Laura 


Bridgman,  and  reiiiemnereu  vaguely  that  she  was  deal 
and  blind,  yet  had  been  educated.  But  she  also  remem- 
bered with  a  hopeless  pang  that  Doctor  Howe,  of 
Boston,  who  had  brought  Laura  Bridgman  back  into 
the  world,  had  been  dead  for  many  years.  His  methods 
had  probably  died  with  him;  but  even  if  they  had  not, 
how  was  a  little  girl  in  a  far-off  town  in  Alabama 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  them  ? 


Incidents  of  the  First  Long  Journey 

WHEN  I  was  about  six  years  old  my  father  heard  of 
an  eminent  oculist  in  Baltimore,  who  had  been 
successful  in  many  cases  that  had  seemed  quite  hopeless. 
My  parents  at  once  determined  to  take  me  to  Baltimore 
to  see  if  anything  could  be  done  for  my  eyes. 

The  journey,  which  I  remember  well,  was  very  pleas- 
ant. I  made  friends  with  many  people  on  the  train. 
One  lady  gave  me  a  box  of  shells.  My  father  made 
holes  in  these  so  that  I  could  string  them,  and  for  a 
long  time  they  kept  me  happy  and  contented.  The 
conductor,  too,  was  kind,  and  often  when  he  went  his 
rounds  I  would  cling  to  his  coat-tails  while  he  collected 
and  punched  the  tickets.  His  punch,  with  which  he  let 
me  play,  was  a  great  delight.  Curled  up  in  a  corner  of 
the  seat  I  amused  myself  for  hours  making  funny  little 
holes  in  bits  of  cardboard.  Some  one  else  made  me  a 
big  doll  out  of  towels.  It  was  the  most  comical,  shape- 
less thing,  this  improvised  doll,  with  no  nose,  mouth, 
ears  or  eyes  —  nothing  that  even  the  imagination  of  a 
child  could  convert  into  a  face.  Curiously  enough,  the 
absence  of  eyes  struck  me  more  than  all  the  other  defects 
put  together.  I  pointed  this  out  to  everybody  with  pro- 
voking persistency,  but  no  one  seemed  equal  to  the  task 
of  providing  the  doll  with  eyes.  However,  a  bright  idea 
came  to  my  mind,  and  the  problem  was  solved.  I 
tumbled  off  my  seat  and  searched  under  it  until  I  found 
my  aunt's  cape,  which  was  trimmed  with  large  beads. 
I  pulled  two  beads  off  and  indicated  to  my  aunt  that  I 
wanted  her  to  sew  them  on  my  doll.  She  raised  my 
hand  to  her  eyes  in  a  questioning  way,  and  I  nodded 
energetically.  The  beads  were  sewed  in  the  right  place 
and  I  could  not  contain  myself  for  joy;  but  immediately 
the  doll  lost  all  interest  for  me.  During  the  whole  trip  1 
did  not  have  one  fit  of  temper,  there  were  so  many  things 
to  keep  my  mind  and  fingers  busy. 


A  Meeting  with  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell 

DOCTOR  CHISHOLM  received  us  kindly,  but  could  do 
nothing.  He  said,  however,  that  I  could  be  edu- 
cated, and  advised  my  father  to  consult  Dr.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  of  Washington,  who  would  be  able  to  give 
him  information  about  schools  and  teachers  of  deaf  or 
blind  children.  Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
tor's suggestion,  we  went  to  Washington  to  see  Doctor 
Bell,  my  father  with  a  sad  heart  and  many  misgivings, 
and  I  wholly  unconscious  of  his  anguish,  finding  pleasure 
in  the  excitement  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  Child 
as  I  was,  I  at  once  felt  the  tenderness  and  sympathy  which 
endeared  Doctor  Bell  to  so  many  hearts,  as  his  wonder- 
ful achievements  enlist  their  enthusiastic  admiration. 
He  held  me  on  his  knee  while  I  examined  his  watch, 
and  he  made  it  strike  for  me.  He  understood  my  signs, 
and  I  knew  it  and  loved  him  at  once.  But  I  did  not 
dream  that  that  interview  would  be  the  door  through 
which  I  should  pass  from  darkness  into  light,  from  isola- 
tion to  friendship,  companionship,  knowledge,  love. 

Doctor  Bell  advised  my  father  to  write  to  the  principal 
of  the  Perkins  Institution,  in  Boston,  the  scene  of  Doctor 
Howe's  great  labors  for  the  blind,  and  ask  him  if  he  had 
a  teacher  competent  to  begin  my  education.  This  my 
father  did  immediately,  and  in  a  few  weeks  there  came 
a  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Anagnos  with  the  comforting 
assurance  that  a  teacher  had  been  found.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1886.  But  Miss  Sullivan  did  not  arrive 
until  the  following  March. 

Then  I  came  up  out  of  Egypt  and  stood  before  Sinai, 
and  a  power  divine  touched  my  spirit  and  gave  it  sight, 
so  that  I  beheld  many  wonders.  And  from  the  sacred 
mountain  I  heard  a  voice  which  said,  ' '  Knowledge  is 
love  and  light  and  vision." 
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EDUCATING   THE   DEAF-BLIND, 


BY  RUTH   EVERETT. 


WHILE  there  is  veneration  of  human  prog- 
ress, respect  for  philanthropy,  and  the 
best  sentiments  that  can  stimulate  men  to  actions 
from  which  the  defective  derive  benefit,  three 
names  should  be  well  known  by  all  who  watch 
the  evolution  of  the  ages,  the  struggling  upward 
and  onward  toward  higher  education  and  better 
morals  ;  and  those  three  names  are  Valentin 
Hauy.  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G-. 
Howe.  Valentin  Hauy,  who,  one  September 
afternoon  in  1771,  seeing  the  antics  of  some 
blind  men  at  the  fair  of  St.  Ovid,  in  Paris,  was 
thus  moved  to  pity  for  those  unfortunates,  then 
and  there  resolved  that  he  would  make  the  blind 
read,  place  in  their  hands  volumes  printed  by 
themselves,  teach  them  to  execute  harmonious 
music.  And  in  that  decision,  which  was  formed 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  found  his  life's  work. 
The  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  with  his  deaf-mutes,  had 
preceded  Hauy  by  about  eleven  years.  To  Charles 
Michel  de  l'Epee,  born  November  24,  1712,  the 
deaf-mutes  throughout  the  civilized  world  must 
forever  be  grateful  for  two  things  :  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  sign-language,  and  he  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  systematic  education  of  deaf-mutes. 
He  consecrated  himself  to  the  poor  deaf-mutes, 
and  labored  indefatigably  for  them  ;  accepting 
neither  money,  nor  honor,  nor  glory.  There  was 
room  in  his  great  heart  for  the  deaf-mute  of 
every  nation.  He  founded  a  public  school  for 
them,  and  sent  broadcast  his  invitations  for  pu- 
pils. "When  his  own  fortune  failed  to  meet  the 
demands  his  deaf-mutes  made  upon  him,  he  called 
to  his  assistance  his  brother,  who  was  architect 
to  the  king  of  France.  He  appealed  to  the  sov- 
ereigns of  all  nations  to  enter  upon  this  good 
work  ;  he  personally  founded  institutions  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain.  He  studied  Spanish, 
Italian,  German,  and  English  that  he  might  teach 
in  those  languages  ;  and  lie  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  learn  every  language  on  earth  where  he 
could  found  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
deaf-mutes.  In  1780,  the  Empress  Catherine  II. 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  with 
offerings  of  money.  The  priest  said,  "  Mon sei- 
gneur, I  never  receive  money  ;  but  say  to  her  maj- 
esty that  if  she  find  my  work  worthy  of  her  esteem, 
I  ask  of  her  but  this  one  recognition,  that  she 
send  me  a  congenital  deaf-mute  to  educate."  The 
Emperor  Joseph  II,  offered  him  an  abbey,  with 
rich  benefices.     The  answer  was,  "  I  am  now  old. 


MONUMENT  TO  THE   ABBE   DE   L'EPEE  AT  THE   NATIONAL 
INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES  IN  PAIUS. 

If  your  majesty  wishes  to  benefit  the  deaf-mute, 
it  is  not  upon  my  venerable  head,  already  nearly 
bent  into  the  grave,  that  this  honor  should  be 
placed  ;  it  should  go  to  the  work  itself.  It  is  a 
worthy  action  of  a  great  prince  to  perpetuate  the 
good  of  humanity."  Before  death  came  to  the 
good  man, — December  23,  1789,  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  seventy-seven, — he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  work  he  had  founded  and  propagated 
firmly  established  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  The  National  Assembly  of  France,  be- 
tween September  10-14,  1791,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  should 
be  placed  among  those  of  her  citizens  that  have 
merited  most  of  humanity  and  their  country. 

That  is  the  way  France  treats  her  great  men. 
But   Dr.    Samuel    G.   Howe,  who   rescued   deaf, 


UK 
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dumb,  and  blind  Laura  Bridgman  from  the  realm 
of  the  hopeless,  and  thus  pointed  out  the  way  to 
all  future  educators  of  the  deaf-blind,  was  a 
greater  man;  yet  the  "nation"  has  shown  no 
appreciation  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Howe  was  regu- 
larly engaged  as  a  director  of  the  proposed  school 
for 'the  blind  in  Boston  in  1831,  and  was  granted 
a  year's  preparation  for  the  work  in  Europe.  He 
returned  '  to  Boston  in  1832,  and  opened  the 
school  with  six  pupils  in  his  father's  house. 
The  whole  American' system  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  is  the  outgrowth  of  Dr.  Howe's  indi- 
vidual work  and  experiments  in  that  field  of 
action.  Thus,  what  Valentin  Haiiy  is  to  the 
blind  of  the  world,  Dr.  Howe  is  to  the  blind  of 
America,  with  this  difference  :  Haiiy  was  a  great 
philanthropist  ;  Dr.  Howe  was  all  this,  and  more  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  affairs,  a  financier,  and  an  active 
force  in  reforms  and  in  all  human  progress.  So 
he  had  the  ability  to  introduce  and  establish  his 
methods,  which  Haiiy  lacked.  He  remained 
blindfolded  for  weeks  at  a  time,  at  the  same  time 
going  about  his  business  as  a  teacher,  hoping  by 
this  means  to  be  the  better  able  to  enter  into  the 
mental  processes  of  his  pupils.  His  education  of 
Laura  Bridgman  proceeded  against  the  absolute 
statement  of  such  competent  authorities  in  Eng- 
land as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  War- 
drop,  and  others,  that 
James  Mitchel,  a  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  boy, 
could  not  be  educated. 
AV  h  e  n  Dr.  Howe 
found  the  way  to  edu- 
cate Laui'a  Bridgman, 
he  endowed  a  good 
work  to  perpetuity. 
He  entailed  upon  ev- 
ery deaf-blind  child 
that  should  thence- 
forth come  into  the 
world  the  right  to 
have  an  education. 
He  aroused  the  im- 
mortal soul  within 
each  one  of  these  un- 
fortunates from  its 
lethargic  slumbers  ;  made  it  know  that  it  lived. 
And  for  these  things  he  should  be  honored  by 
his    native    land.      Dr.    Howe    does    not    belong 

dearly  as    they  love   and    re- 
He   does  not  belong   to  the 

the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 


MISS  LAURA  BRIDGMAN. 

(Miss  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf- 
blinil  person  ever  educated  in 
the  United  States.  She  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.  This 
portrait  is  from  a  photograph 
taken  when  she  was  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age.) 


to  the  deaf -blind, 
vere  his  memory, 
blind  ;  nor  yet  to 


chusetts.      He  belongs  to  the  American  nation. 


DR.  SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 

And  what  France  has  done  for  the  Abb£  de 
l'Epee,  that  vast  domain  over  which  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  float  should  do  for  Dr.  Howe.  In 
the  city  of  Washington  a  noble  statue  should  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  And  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  every  American  who  is  proud  to  call 
himself  one  to  contribute  to  the  necessary  funds. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  deaf-blind  per- 
son ever  educated  ;  and  Dr.  Howe  touched  the 
vital  germ  of  the  whole  matter  of  awakening  to 
light  and  knowledge  her  imprisoned  mentality 
when  he  set  himself  to  watch  her  mind,  and  its 
workings  and  manifestations,  in  the  few  signs  that 
the  wants  of  her  nature  had  taught  her  to  make. 
He  sought  the  vulnerable  point  of  that  brain  that 
the  child's  full  frontal  development  showed  that 
she  possessed  in  plenty.  He  was  a  pathfinder  ; 
the  others  have  simply  walked  in  the  roadway  he 
made,  and  that,  too,  without  any  material  im- 
provements having  been  made  in  the  methods. 
For  several  years  before  Laura  came  to  Boston, 
Dr.  Howe  had  determined  to  attempt  the  educa- 
tion of  the  first  child  that  was  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  that  should  come  to  his  notice.  In  1837, 
he  heard  that  there  was  such  a  child  up  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Hampshire,  and  forthwith 
started  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  the  case.  Play- 
ing around  on  the  farm  of  her  father  he  found 
Laura,  wdio  was  then  a  pretty  little  girl  of  about 
six.  To  the  father,  Dr.  Howe's  proposition  to 
take  the  child  and  try  to  educate  her  seemed 
wild.      But  the  mothei-,  a  woman  of  considerable 
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MR.  F.  D.  MORRISON. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore, 
Md.) 


MR.  J.   R.   DOBYNS. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Insti- 
tution for  the  Deaf,  Jackson, 
Miss.) 


MR.  B.  B.   HUNTOON. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Ken- 
tucky School  for  the  Blind, 
Louisville,  Ky.) 


MR.  MICHAEL  ANAGNOS. 

(Director  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.) 


natural  ability,  eagerly  assented,  and  in  a  few 
days  Laura  was  brought  to  the  doctor's  home  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Howe  thus  describes  his  first  at- 
tempt to  educate  his  protegee  : 

I  required  her  by  signs,  which  she  soon  came  to  un- 
derstand, to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  learning  to 
use  her  hands,  and  to  acquire  command  of  her  muscles 
and  limbs.  But  my  principle  aim  and  hope  was  to 
enable  her  to  recognize  the  twenty-six  signs  which  rep- 
resent the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  She  submitted  to 
the  process  patiently,  though  without  understanding 
its  purpose. 

I  will  here  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the  means  which 
I  contrived  for  her  mental  development.  I  first  selected 
short  monosyllables,  so  that  the  sign  which  she  was  to 
learn  might  be  as  simple  as  possible.  I  placed  before 
her,  on  the  table,  a  pen  and  a  pin  ;  and  then,  making 
her  take  notice  of  the  fingers  of  one  of  my  hands,  I 
placed  them  in  the  three  positions  used  as  signs  of  the 
manual  alphabet  of  deaf-mutes  for  the  letters  pen, 
and  made  her  feel  them,  over  and  over  again,  many 
times,  so  that  they  might  be  associated  together  in  her 
mind.  1  did  the  same  with  the  pin,  and  repeated  it 
scores  of  times.  She  at  last  perceived  that  the  signs 
were  complex,  and  that  the  middle  sign  of  the  one, — 
that  is.  the  c,—  differed  from  the  middle  sign  of  the  oth- 
er.— that  is,  the  i.  This  was  the  first  step  gained.  This 
process  was  repeated  over  and  over  hundreds  of  times, 
until,  finally,  the  association  was  established  in  her 
mind  between  the  sign  composed  of  the  three  letters 
and  expressed  by  the  position  of  my  fingers  and  the 
article  itself  ;  so  that  when  1  held  up  the  pen  to  her, 
she  would  herself  make  the  complex  sign  ;  and  when  I 
made  the  complex  sign  on  my  fingers,  she  would  tri- 
umphantly pick  up  the  pen,  and  hold  it  up  before  me, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  This  is  what  you  want." 

Then  the  same  process  was  gone  over  with  the  pin, 
until  the  association  in  her  mind  was  intimate  and  com- 
plete between  the  two  articles  and  the  complex  position 
of  the  fingers.  She  had  thus  learned  two  arbitrary 
signs,  or  the  names  of  two  different  things.  She  seemed 
conscious  of  having  understood  and  done  what  I  wanted, 
for  she  smiled  ;  while  I  exclaimed  inwardly  and  trium- 


phantly, "  Eureka  !  Eureka  ! "  I  now  felt  that  the  first 
step  had  been  taken  successfully,  and  that  this  was  the 
only  really  difficult  one,  because,  by  continuing  the 
same  process  by  which  she  had  become  enabled  to  dis- 
tinguish the  two  articles  by  two  arbitrary  signs,  she 
could  go  on  and  learn  to  express  in  signs  two  thousand, 
and,  finally,  the  forty- and-odd  thousand  signs  or  words 
in  the  English  language. 

Lest  the  reader  should  be  misled  by  that  state- 
ment, and  therefrom  get  an  erroneous  impression 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  Laura  Bridgman  ac- 
quired a  vocabulary,  it  might  be  well  here  to  insert 
a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Howe  in  another  place. 
He  said  :  "  She  is  nine  years  of  age,  and  yet  her 
knowledge  of  language  is  not  greater  than  a  com- 
mon child  of  three.  There  has  been  no  difficulty 
in  communicating  knowledge  of  facts,  positive 
qualities  of  bodies,  numbers,  etc. ;  but  the  words 
expressive  of  them,  which  other  children  learn  by 
hearing,  as  they  learn  to  talk,  must  all  be  com- 
municated to  Laura  by  a  circuitous  and  tedious 
method." 

Laura  Bridgman  remained  in  the  institution 
continuously  until  she  became  a  woman,  and 
thereafter,  with  but  short  periods  of  absence,  all 
her  life.  Dr.  Howe's  great  work  was  ended  by 
death  in  January,  1 87 G  ;  but  the  movements  he 
started  have  since  that  time  been  carried  on  by 
his  son-in  law,  Dr.  Michael  Anagnos,  with  equal 
fidelity  and  good  results. 

Between  the  deaf-blind  and  their  teachers 
there  often  exists  a  most  beautiful  and  pure  love. 
Albert  A.  Nolen  had  such  a  love  for  his  teacher, 
Miss  Flora  L.  Noyes.  Laura  Bridgman,  who 
had  been  with  Dr.  Howe  at  the  time  of  his  death 
nearly  forty  years,  was  his  living  memorial,  and 
she  loved  him  and  all  his  family  most  fondly. 
Alas,  when  he  awakened  her  soul,  he  forced  upon 
her  that  which  every  soul  must  know — suffering. 


MR.  ALBERT  A.  NOLEN,  AND  HIS  TEACHER,  MISS  FLORA  L. 

NOYES. 

(The  American  School  for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.) 

As  he  lay  dead  she  passed  her  sensitive  hands 
over  the  beloved  face,  let  them  stray  up  and 
down  his  coffin  from  one  end  to  the  other,  feel- 
ing her  loss  in  a  way  that  none  but  herself  could 
understand.  Twenty-two  years  later  she  died 
in  the  institution  in  which  all  her  soul-sentient 
life  had  been  passed. 

Teachers  of  deaf-mutes  are  all  agreed  that  the 
acquiring  of  anything  like  a  working  knowledge 
of  language  presents  to  their  pupils  a  herculean 
task,  and  yet  the  deaf-mutes  have  the  priceless 
sense  of  sight  to  aid  them  in  their  labors.  To 
this  there  seems  to  be  the  sole  exception  of  per- 
haps Leslie  Oren  and  Helen  Keller  ;  of  whom 
Miss  Sullivan  says,  "  It  was  more  than  a  week 
before  she  understood  that  all  things  were  thus 
identified."  The  inference  there  is  that  in  less 
than  two  weeks  Helen  reached  a  place  in  her 
education  that  it  had  taken  Dr.  Howe  three 
months  to  bring  Laura  to.  Forlunately,  for 
herself,  Miss  Keller  has  an  inheritance  of  excel- 
lent blood  in  her  veins.  Her  mother  was  an 
Everett-Adams,  being  the  granddaughter  of  the 
first,  and  the  second  cousin  of  Edward  Everett  ; 
while  on  her  father's  side  she  is  related  to  Sec- 
retary Pinckney,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Keller  shows 
her  good  blood,  and  is  a  woman  of  marked  abil- 
ity. Without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
sign -language,  solely  from  the  necessities  brought 
to  lie,  by  account  of  her  beloved  child,  Mrs. 
Keller  had  formulated  a  system  of  signs  by  which 
she  could  communicate  ideas  to  her  daughter, 
and  by  this  means  she  had  stirred  up  Helen's 
intelligence   for  several  vears  before  Miss  Sulli- 


van became  her  teacher.  An  idea  may  be  gained 
of  the  extent  to  which  Mrs.  Keller  was  enabled 
to  talk  with  Helen  when  it  is  stated  that  she 
made  the  child  understand  that  a  lady  (Miss  Sul- 
livan) was  coming  to  her  ;  that  this  lady  would 
be  a  great  deal  to  Helen  in  future  ;  that  she,  the 
mother,  was  going  to  the  depot  to  meet  this 
lady,  and  that  Helen  must  wait  for  their  return 
on  the  porch.  All  of  which  Miss  Keller  has  her- 
self stated  at  various  times  and.  places. 

But  Laura  Bridgman  and  many  others  of  the 
deaf -blind  knew  nothing.  For  most  of  the  teach- 
ers the  way  is  long,  requiring  more  than  Job-like 
patience.  Miss  Dora  Donald,  the  teacher  of 
Linnie  Haguewood,  followed  her  pupil  around 
from  place  to  place  for  many  and  many  a  week, 
devotedly,  eagerly,  watching  that  dull,  sluggish, 
wayward  girl  of  fifteen,  that  she  might  find  the 
tight-riveted  keyhole  of  that  mind  confined  in  a 
still,  dark  dungeon  of  ignorance.  She  succeeded, 
and  now,  after  about  six  years  of  real  instruction, 
Linnie  Haguewood  is  another  human  being. 

"Tom"  Stringer  was  admitted  to  the  kinder- 
garten department  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plains,  on  April  8,  1891.  Al- 
though he  was  nearly  five  years  old,  he  crept 
backward  instead  of  walking  ;  he  had  to  be  taught 
to  walk  and  use  all  the  members  of  his  body. 
Every  day,  when  a  piece  of  bread  was  given  him, 
the  word   bread  was  spelled  into  his  hand  with 


MISS  HELEN   A.  KELLER 

(At  fifteen  years  of  age.  Now  at  Radeliffe  College.  Is  by  many 
considered  the  peer  of  all  the  deaf-blind  intellectually ;  and  is  a 
marvel  of  sweetness  and  goodness.) 


the  manual  alphabet ;  but  it 
was  more  than  seven  months 
before  "Tom's"  mind  took 
a  bite  at  the  same  time  his 
teeth  did,  and  he  voluntarily 
spoiled  the  two  first  letters, 
b  r,  as  a  piece  of  bread  was 
put  into  his  hand.  He  is  a 
bright  enough  boy  now,  and 
what  he  can  do  will  be  told 
later  on. 

After  a  deaf-blind  child 
has  learned  to  express  him- 
self in  the  sign -language,  or 
by  the  manual  alphabet,  he 
must  be  taught  to  read  and 
write.  A^alentin  Haiiy's  first 
pupil  was  a  blind  beggar- boy 
named  Francois  Lesseur  ;  for 
the  privilege  of  teaching  the 
boy,  Haiiy  agreed  to  pay  his 
parents  a  sum  equal  to  the 
child's  average  beggings. 
Francois  learned  to  read  by 
passing  his  fingers  over  mov- 
able type,  arranged  in  the 
form  of  words.  One  day, 
when  he  was  dusting  his  mas- 
ter's table,  he  chanced  upon 
a  notice  that  had  been  pressed 
so  hard  that  the  printed  let- 
ters stood  out  on  the  paper,  and  he  was  enabled  to 
distinguish  many  of  them.  He  was  delighted, 
and  called  his  master,  who  began  to  test  Lesseur's 
ability  in  the  line  of  this  new  discovery  by  trac- 
ing some  letters  on  a  card  with  the  handle  of  a 
small  penknife.  Thus  originated  the  idea  of 
type  cast  in  high  relief  for  printing  for  the  blind  ; 
and  Haiiy  was  the  author  of  the  first- book,  which 
appeared"  under  the  title  of  •'<  Essai  sur  l'Educa- 
tion  des  Aveugles. "  The  type  he  selected  was 
much  like  that  used  in  the  legal  manuscripts  of 
his  time.  From  that  began  the  evolution  of  the 
type  used  for  the  blind.  In  the  next  style  the 
letters  took  on  more  angles  ;  and,  later  on,  in  the 
same  systems,  only  the  merest  outlines  of  the  let- 
ters were  retained.  The  pioneer  of  the  point 
letters  was  Charles  Barbier,  whose  scheme  was 
improved  upon  and  simplified  by  Louis  Braille, 
himself  blind.  Braille's  system  is  now  generally 
in  use  in  Europe.  In  1863,  Mr.  William  B.  Wait 
became  principal  of  the  New  York  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  The  result  of  Mr.  Wait's  investiga- 
tions was  the  invention  of  what  is  known  as  New 
York  point,  which,  with  its  musical  notation,  is 
probably  as  near  perfect  as  any  system  well 
could  be. 

The  deaf -blind   child   is  taught  to  associate  a 


THOMAS  STRINGER.  EDITH  M.  THOMAS.  CORA  A.  CROCKER. 

ELIZABETH   ROBIN.  MARION  ROSTRON. 

(Being  educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass.) 


point  sign  with  each  letter  of  the  manual  alpha- 
bet, and  with  his  stylus  and  a  slate  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  or  a  writing  machine  for  point,  prick 
the  points  on  a  soft  piece  of  paper  that  will  take 
and  hold  the  impression.  After  the  child  has 
learned  to  read  and  write,  it  may  be  said  that, 
with  industry,  patience,  and  perseverance,  it  is 
within  his  power  to  open  many  a  gate  that  leads 
into  pleasant  places.  The  deaf-blind  study  their 
lessons  from  raised  print  ;  to  facilitate  recita- 
tions, a  typewriter  is  generally  used.  Of  recent 
years  the  educators  of  the  deaf  are  at  variance  as 
to  the  advisability  of  using  the  sign  language  ; 
some  schools  using  the  "oral"  system  only, 
others  combining  the  two.  Feeling  runs  high  in 
the  breasts  of  the  "simon-pure  oralists, "  who 
resort  to  every  means  of  preventing  their  pupils 
using  the  signs.  Probably  no  person  in  the  world 
has  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  deaf-blind, 
and  what  they  have  accomplished  and  are  ca- 
pable of,  than  Mr.  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont, 
Pa.  AVhen  asked  his  opinion  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Wade  said  : 

Whether  the  deaf  are  harmed  by  the  use  of  the  signs, 
either  in  their  education  or  knowledge  of  language,  I 
do  not  know,  nor  do  I  care,  as  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
professionals  to  deal  with.     But  I  do  know  most  posi- 


tively  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment, or  correct  use  of  language,  between  the  deaf- 
blind  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  who  do  not 
know  one  sign,  and  those  of  the  New  York  Institution, 
who  know  a  great  many  signs,  other  than  such  differ- 
ences as  arise  from  dif- 
ferent individualities.  I 
give  this  statement  as 
based  upon  careful  com- 
parisons of  the  two  sets 
of  pupils,  and  of  the  many 
letters  I  have  received 
from  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  use  of 
signs  and  the  manual  al- 
phabet does  not  interfere 
with  the  knowledge  of 
lip-reading  and  oralism. 
First,  because  no  pure 
oralist  was  ever  able  to 
read  my  lips;  while 
three,  using  the  manual 
alphabet  and  signs,  did 
read  me. 

One  of  the  most 
deplorable  incidents  connected  with  the  deaf- 
blind  is  their  non-education  in  cases  where 
the  deprivations  came  either  both  together, 
after  the  sufferer  had  gained  a  good  knowledge 
of  reading, — and,  of  course,  had  a  full  language  ; 
say,  at  such  an  age  as  ten  years  or  over,- — or 
when  the  victim  has  been  deaf,  and  educated  as 
such,  and  then  becomes  blind.      In  either  case, 


MR.  MORRISON  HEADY,  THE 
DEAF-BLIND  POET. 


EMMA    KUBIECK   AND   HER  TEACHER,    MRS.   JORDAN. 

(This  child  Is  Forming  the  letter  "b"  and  holding  a  ball,  the  name 
of  which  she  is  learning  to  spell.    The  instruction  is  given  at  the 

Illinois  Institution  I'm-  the  Education  of  the  Blind.) 


when  the  unfortunate  one  has  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  language,  to  supply  the  loss  caused 
by  the  destruction  of  sight  and  hearing  is  the 
simplest  task.  No  school,  no  expert,  no  teacher, 
no  grand  paraphernalia  is  required.  Any  person 
can  give  the  pupil, — say,  a  cat, — and  then  form 
the  letters  c  a  t  in  the  pupil's  hand,  or  guide  the 
reading  fingers  over  the  point  letters  that  form 
the  word  cat,  and  the  idea  will  be  caught  at  once. 
The  strong  probabilities  are  that  a  child  becom- 
ing blind  or  deaf  at  that  age  already  knows  the 
double-hand  alphabet  (nearly  all  school  children 
do),  and  will  consequently  recognize  instantly 
what  is  meant.  After  this,  practice  is  all  that  is 
needed.  And  yet  I  am  assured  by  Mr.  "Wade 
that  there  have  been  a  dozen  cases  of  this  kind 
left  to  smother  in  darkness  for  want  of  the  small 

spark  required  to  il- 
luminate their  prisons. 
In  fact,  the  greatest 
benefit  would  result  to 
the  deaf-blind  if  every 
person  in  the  country 
could  be  made  to  know 
that  he  or  she  can  teach 
a  deaf -blind  pupil. 

Mr.  Frank  Hall, 
superintendent  of  the 
Illinois  Institution  for 
the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  has  gathered  a 
considerable  amount 
of  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ' '  The  compari- 
son of  the  blind,  the 
deaf -blind,  and  those  possessed  of  all  their  sense 
faculties,  in  respect  to  the  imaginative  power," 
and  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  of  the 
four  classes  named  :  "  (1)  That  the  deaf  ai*e  the 
least  imaginative  of  the  four  classes  ;  (2)  that 
next  to  these  are  those  possessed  of  all  their  sense 
faculties  ;  (3)  that  the  blind  are  more  imaginative 
than  normal  people  ;  (4)  that  the  deaf-blind  excel 
all  the  others  in  this  respect." 

By  comparison  between  two  children  in  his 
own  school,  one  of  whom  lost  sight  and  hearing 
at  ten  months  and  the  other  at  three  and  a  half 
years,  Mr.  Hall  is  led  to  the  belief  that  students 
of  the  phenomena  resulting  from  the  attempts  to 
educate  deaf-blind  children  have  not  realized  to 
what  extent  the  teachers  of  those  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  stock  of  "mind  stuff"  secured 
by  their  pupils  while  all  their  senses  were  active. 
An  ordinary  child  of  eighteen  months  responds 
to  hundreds  of  symbols,  and  easily  and  quickly 
calls  into  consciousness  the  images  of  the  things 
for  which  these  symbols  stand.  At  ten  months 
of  age,  the  process  of  imaging  has  scarcely  begun. 


MISS  MADELINE  GERTRUDE 
WALLACE. 

(The  only  deaf-blind  person  ever 
received  in  a  convent.) 


REV.  JOSEPH   M.  STADDLEMAN.         MR.   WILLIAM  B.   WAIT. 


(Editor  of  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
monthly  for  the  blind  published 
in  America.) 


(Inventor  of  "New  York 
Point"  and  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  Institution 
for  the  Blind.) 


MR.   FRANK   H.  HALL. 

(Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 
School  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville.) 


MR.  JOB  WILLIAMS. 

(Principal  of  the  American  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.) 


The  Catholic  blind  and  deaf  -  blind  of  the 
United  States  have  no  better  friend  than  the 
Rev.  Father  Joseph  M.  Staddleman,  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Church,  New  York,  who  is  the  director 
of  the  Catholic  Free  Publication  Society,  editor 
of  the  only  Catholic 
monthly  for  the  blind 
that  is  published  in 
America.  The  reli- 
gious books  issued  by 
this  society  will  be  sent 
to  any  free  circulating 
library  without  cost  of 
any  kind.  The  only 
guarantee  asked  is  that 
they  be  not  relegated 
to  some  obscure  cor- 
ner, but  shall  be  given 
a  fair  and  impartial 
showing  with  the  other 
books.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  of  the 
cost  of  publishing 
books  for  the  blind  ; 
and  all  this  stupend- 
ous work  of  Father 
Staddleman's  society 
is  supported  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 

That  the  deaf-blind  can  be  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others  is  illustrated  by  many  cases. 
First,  there  is  grand  Morrison  Heady,  the  deaf- 
blind  poet  and  author  ;  who  not  alone  accepted 
his  own  hard  fate  with  the  stoicism  of  buoyant 
good  humor,  but  who  set  himself  about  lighting 
the  pathway  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind.  By 
the    books   written   with    his    own   hand  he  has 


MASTER  LESLIE  F.  OHEN 

(At  five  years  of  age.  He  has  shown 
remarkable  progress.  Has  a  vo- 
cabulary of  about  600  words, 
fifty  of  which  he  articulates. 
Reads  and  writes  "  New  York 
Point,"  and  reads  "  Line,"  and 
is  but  eight  years  of  age.  Ohio 
Institution  for  the  Deaf.) 


preached  the  best  sermon  on  Work  and  Perse- 
verance that  was  ever  preached  ;  books  that  can 
scarcely  be  read  by  any  intelligent,  thoughtful 
person  without  something  like  a  feeling  of  envy 
of  the  man  who  can  paint  word -pictures  so  fas- 
cinating. Shut  in  at  the  very  threshold  of  life, 
Mr.  Heady  has  attained  a  wonderful  manual 
skill,  brought  to  perfection  several  contrivances 
for  the  blind,  and  has  kept  in  touch  with  litera 
ture,  science,  and  the  affairs  of  the  world. 


MISS  JANE   PATTERSON. 

(Operating  Braille  writer.) 


Miss  Madeline  Wallace,  of  New  York,  a 
a  short  time  ago  entered  a  convent  of  cloistered 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic.  Miss  Wal- 
lace's sight  began  to  go  at  eight  ;  was  gone  en- 
tirely at  twelve,  and  her  hearing  followed  a  year 
later.  For  a  time  Madeline  was  a  pupil  of  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Before  she 
entered  the  school,  where  she  was  the  only  deaf- 
blind  pupil,  she  learned  a  glove  alphabet  that 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wait,  and  which  was 
taught  to  a  few  of  the  girls  at  the  school,  so  that 
Madeline  might  at  once  have  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  other  pupils,  and  thus  gain 
a  sense  of  companionship.  There  she  readily 
learned  to  read  and  write  New  York  point, 
gained  much  useful  knowledge,  and  became  in- 
terested in  books  and  the  busy  world  about  her. 
Her  health  was  so  delicate  that  her  school  work 
was  much  interrupted,  but  her  progress  during 
the  three  years  of  her  connection  with  the  school 
was  remarkable.  She  was  fervently  religious,  a 
devout  Catholic,  anxious  to  do  all  the  good  she 
could.  She  advertised  in  a  magazine  published 
for  the  blind  that  she  wanted  to  correspond  with 
the  Catholic  blind.  She  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  ;  and  from  that  hour  she 
worked  indefatigably  for  these  people. 

While  it  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that  the 
deaf -blind  throughout  the  country  have  suffered 
bv  invidious  comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is 
a  fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young  woman's 
accomplishments  of  an  educational  character 
shone  by  the  light  of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze 
of  the  people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the  others 
"have  stood  in  the  shadow  of  her  fame  ;  yet  many 
of  them  have,  in  their  modest  way,  accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration.  What  do  you 
think  of  a  young  woman,  of  about  twenty-eight, 
whose  "education"  became  extremely  fragmen- 
tary at  eight,  and  ceased  entirely  at  eleven,  read- 
ing the  "  Inferno  "  of  Dante,  the  works  of  Plato, 
being  familiar  with  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cice- 
ro, an  admirer  of  Cromwell,  having  the  pages  of 
the  Bible  almost  stamped  upon  her  memory,  and 
who  yet  modestly  disavows  all  claims  to  being 
educated  ? — who  keeps  house,  holding  the  purse, 
does  all  the  shopping,  is  energetic,  industrious, 
and  always  cheerful.  That  is  the  English  deaf- 
blind  girl,  Jane  Patterson.  Katie  McG-irr  is  now 
about  twenty-one.  She  lost  sight  and  hearing 
through  exposure  in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888, 
when  she  was  eight  years  of  age.  Her  general 
health  was  so  wrecked  by  the  shock  that  she  has 
not  had  to  exceed  five  years  of  schooling  ;  yet 
she  reads  all  the  seven  different  systems  of  raised 
print  for  the  blind,  which  is  one  more  than  any 
other  person  reads, — Jane  Patterson  reading  six. 
Orris  Benson  is  a  bright  young  man,  and  makes 


as  beautiful  models  of  fine  carpentering  work  as 
any  person  with  eyes  can.  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,  is  a  mechanical  genius  ;  so  is  Linnie 
Haguewood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South  Dakota 
School  for  the  Blind.  When  "Tom"  was  in 
the  kindergarten,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  con- 
struction of  elevators  ;  and  so  mastered  the  theory 
that  while  on  his  vacation,  which  he  spends  on  a 
farm,  he  constructed  an  ingenious  mixture  of 
ropes  and  pulleys,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  an  elevator.  With  this  machine  "Tom  "  could 
hoist  himself  to  the  loft,  and  lower  himself  at 
will.  He  put  a  complete  equipment  of  bells 
throughout  the  house  ;  made  a  ' '  merry  -  go  - 
round  "  ;  put  weights  to  the  barn  windows,  which 
he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord  leading  over  a 
pulley  and  passing  through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the  use  of  a 
Braille  writing  machine,  after  but  a  few  moments 
of  investigation,  and  proceeded  to  write  upon  it. 
The  most  marvelous  tiling  about  this  young- 
woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her  sense  of 
touch.  Linnie  loves  music,  and  enjoys  "  feeling  " 
it  as  well  as  anv  virtuoso  does  hearing  it.  She 
has  a  large  music  box  ;  and  by  putting  her  hand 
on  the  box  and  setting  it  playing  she  can  dis- 
tinguish every  tune  it  plays,  and  that  she  is 
stone-deaf  was  proved  by  Hutchinson's  akoulalion. 
She  did  not  hear  the  music  played  through  it 
when  the  receivers  were  placed  at  her  ears,  but 
she  did  when  they  were  put  in  her  hands.  So 
bright  is  the  mind  of  this  young  woman,  whose 
education  did  not  begin  until  she  was  fifteen. 
that  she  was  adopted  by  a  special  act  of  the 
Iowa  Legislature,  and  will  henceforth  receive 
every  educational  advantage. 

Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thomas,  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  have  reached  a  point  in 
their  studies  that  would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing 
and  hearing  person.  Leslie  F.  Oren,  a  child  of 
eight,  who  is  of  such  an  active  temperament  that 
his  teachers  at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  christened  him  "Per- 
petual Motion,"  was  admitted  to  the  institution 
three  years  ago.  He  has  a  vocabulary  of  about 
six  hundred  words,  spells  and  receives  communi- 
cations with  the  manual  alphabet,  reads  and 
writes  New  York  point  and  Braille,  reads  line. 
is  a  good  lip -reader  of  short  sentences,  articulates 
about  forty  words,  adds  freely  combinations  of 
figures  from  one  to  ten.  This  list  could  be  con- 
siderably extended  if  space  would  permit,  but 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  two  things  : 
First,  the  great  good  that  is  being  done  by  the 
educators  of  "defectives  ;  "  and,  second,  that  we 
should  not  deem  life  vain  for  these  people,  nor 
despise  what  it  is  in  their  power  to  do. 


w 

From, 


BLIND  PIANIST  TO  GIVE 

RECITAL  HERE. 


Edward    Baxter    Perry    Will    Appear 

At  Liederkranz  Hall  On 

March  26. 


Edward  Baxter  Perry,  the  blind 
pianist,  will  give  a  recital  at  Lieder- 
kranz Hall  on  the  evening  of  March  28 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Railroad  branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Perry  has  given  a  number  of 
recitals  in  Louisville,  and  the  charm  of 
his  playing,  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  interesting  discussion  of  the  various 
numbers,  makes  assured  the  success  of 
his  coming  appearance  here.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  School  for  the  Blind  will 
attend  the  recital. 

The  programme  is  as  follows: 
Introduction  and  Rondo   from   Sonata, 

Op    53  :  Beethoven 

Spinning  "Song:     from     Flying     Dutch- 

n^n  Wagner-Liszt 

Barcarolle  "in  G Rubinstein 

B8aSU^-:::-.."":^f^ 

The  Portent . &•  Bp*^ri> 

Fantasie  Impromptu >:,"„}" 

Berceuse nhnn  n 

Scherzo,   B   flat   minor Chopin 

Tnt  .'.   MESSENGER, 

PUB  LI S U E D   WEE KL  Y 

AT     I  HE 

Alabama  x  School  •-.  cor  x  the  x  Deaf, 
j.  a.  joiiysoy,  Editor. 
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MARCH  27th,  1902. 

The  first  instalment  of  Helen  Keller's 
story  of  her  life  is   given    in    the   April 
number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
and  is  a  paper  of  great  interest  to   all 
who     have     followed     the      wonderful 
history  of  her  development  in    intellect 
and  character.     It  is  hard  for  those  who 
have  known  her  only  as  a    young    iady, 
with  manners  whose   refinement   seems 
the  purely  natural  outgrowth  of  a  lovely 
nature,  to  think   of   her   as   a   freakish 
madcap   of  a  child ;    yet,    by    her    own 
account,  her  pranks,  in  the  days  before 
her  education  began,  were  as  much   be- 
yond the  ordinary    mischievousness   of 
childhood  as  her  natural  gifts   are    be- 
yond the  common  range  of  mind.     Once 


she  locked  her  teacher  in  a   little  room 
where  she  had  to  stay  for  hours    before 
she  was   released,  and  hid    the   kev   so 
securely    that    it    lay    undisturbed    for 
three  months,  at  the  end  of  which   time 
Miss   Helen    vouchsafed    to   return    it. 
When  furnished  with  a  rag  doll  she  waa 
dissatisfied  because  on   feeling   it    over 
she  found  it  had  no   eyes,   aud   insisted 
on  cutting  two  jet  heads  from  her  aunt's 
new   cloak,    to    supply    the   deficiency 
Having  learned  the  use  of  scissors,    she 
cut  into  snips  the    leaves   of   the   vines 
which  shaded  the  piazza,  the  shoestrings 
;»    her    shoes     and     in     those   of   her 
jttle     negro      waiting     gi,],      c,ipped 
the   little     pigtails     from    the     small 
daikeys   head,    and  was   just    offering 
hero*  n    curls      to      the       destroying 
blades   when,  like  the   angel  on    Mount 
Monah     her    mother     appeared      and 
prevented  the  sacrifice.     There  is  a  les 
son  here  for  those  who  have  the  care   of 
children.     Judged  by  the  standards   of 
commonplace    decorum,    here    was   an 
eminently  naughty  child.     In  truth,  as 
we  all    see   now,    she    was  one    of   the 
cheeriest  spirits    that  have   visited   this 
earth.     All     these    outbreaks    of     mis- 
chievousness and    destructiveness    were 
mere   manifestations  of  an    interested 
eager  nature,    penned    in      by   circum- 
stances, seeking   some   outlet   for  that 
activity  which   could  not    be   repressed. 
Ihe  channel  once  opened  which   led   to 
knowledge   and    to    a   fnller  ]lfe      her 
energy  poured  through  it  in   a   torrent 

and  these  spillways  of  mischief  ceased 
to  run. 

Those  persons    who   believe  in    "good 
Wood      and  especially  in  the    blending 
of  different  strains  will  note  her  ancestry 
with  satisfaction.     Her  father's   people 
were  educated    Swiss,    and    oue    of  her 
ancestors  was  the  first    teacher   in    the 
Schoo    for  the  Deaf  in  Zurich.     On  her 
father  s  side,  too,  she  is  descended  from 
Spotswood,    the   colonial     governor   of 
Virginia  and  is   nearly    related    to    .he 
^ees      On  her   mother's  side  she  is    de- 
scended  from  the   Adams  and    Everett 
^amihes  of  Massachusetts.     It  would  be 
m   d  [°  narae  any  great  quality  of  hpart 
oi  o   bra.n  which  has  not  been  develoo- 
™  at  its  best  among  one  or  other   lines 
ot  such  ancestry. 

The  instalments  which  are  to    follow 
will  be  eagerly  awaited. 
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I 


FOR    ADULT   BLIND. 


egislatur©    Has    Created    a    School    of 
Instruction. 


The  Mail  takes  pleasure  In  announc- 
ing- that  through  the  action  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
a  plan  has  been  perfected  by  which  the 
adult  blind  may  receive  Instruction  at 
their  homes  in  reading,  writing  and 
such  manual  occupation  as  they  may 
be  capable  of  undertaking,  anil  which 
may  nrove  a  solace  to  them  for  many 
weary  hours  which  must  otherwise 
pass  in  idleness.  Competent  teachers 
have  been  selected  to  furnish  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  for  the  suc- 
cessful perfonmance  of   this  work. 

Since  it  Is  very  desirable  to  reach 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  may 
be  waiting  in  darkness  for  the  Intel- 
lectual light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  Is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  those  to  whom  this  no- 
tice may  come  will  co-operate  in  the 
work  by  sending  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  such  blind  person  to  John 
Vars,  68  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Date 


FOR  THE  BLIND 


Bostoi 


ENTERTAINMENT 

FOR   BLIND  BABIES 

An  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Boston 
nursery  for  blind  babies  will  be  given 
at  3  o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Mellen  1590 
Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge.  The 
mere  announcement  suffices  to  assure 
the  fullest  financial  success  for  this 
most  worthy  object.  The  high  artistic 
and  social  qualities  of  the  entertain- 
ment are  shown  in  the  list  of  patron- 
esses and  in  the  programme  that  has 
been  arranged. 

There  will  be  a  recital  of  literary  ro- 
mances by  Miss  Alice  Spencer  Geddes 
who  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Ellen  \l' 
Chamberlain,  whistling  soloist;  Mi^o 
Bessie  M.  Busiel,  soprano;  Miss' Mabel 
B.  Beddoe,  contralto;  Andrew  H  Mc 
Kee,  basso;  the  Hayden  Mandolin  Club 
of  Cambridge,  Miss  Eleanore  S.  Hayden 
director. 

^The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Isaac  \d- 
ame,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames,  Sr.,  Mrs  Josiah 
G.  Bridge,  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Dana  Mrs 
S.  S.  Demmon,  Mrs.  David  T.  Dick'n- 
son,  Mrs.  Seth  N.  Gage,  Mrs.  John  'l 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew' 
Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  Mrs  Tamni 
Mellen.  Mrs.  E.  J.  Milton.  Mrs.  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer,  Mrs.  Helen  Harring- 
ton Tierce.  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Wellington 
and    Miss   Helen   A.    Wright.  g 


Date 


— = 


INSTRUCTING   THE    BLIND. 

We    beg    to    announce    that,    through 

the    action    of    the    Legislature    of    the 

■  of  Massachusetts,     a     plan     has 

been  perfected  by  which  the  adult  blind 

may      receive      instruction      at     their 

ies  in  reading,  writing  and  siuh 
manual  occupation  as  they  may  be  ca- 

le  of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
proVe   a   solace     to     them     for     many 

i  iy    hours    which     must     otherwise 

in  idleness.       Competent   teaches 

haVe   been   selected   to   furnish   all     the 

assistance    in      their     power      for      the 

sui  oessful    performance   of    this    work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  to  reach 
as  many  as  possible  of  those  who. may- 
be   waiting    in    darkness    for    the    intel- 

nal  light  to  shine  upon  them 
through  this  means,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  all  those  to  whom  this  no- 
tice may  come  will  co-opeiate  in  the 
work  by  sending  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  such  blind  person  to 
John   Vars,    68    Huntington    avenue. 


From 


Jl&cejJi<a..>.. 


PLAN     PERFECTED     FOR       THEIR 
INSTRUCTION. 

Through  the  action  of  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the  adult 
blind  may  receive  instruction  at  their 
homes  in  reading,  writing  and  such 
manual  occupation  as  they  may  be  cap- 
able of  undertaking,  and  which  may 
prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many  weary 
hours  which  must  otherwise  pass  in 
idleness.  Competent  teachers  have 
been  selected  to  furnish  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power  for  the  successful 
performance  of  this  work. 

Since  ut  is  very  desirable  to  reach  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  who  may  be 
waiting  in  darkness  for  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
means,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  this  notice  may  come 
will  co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending 
the  name  and  address  of  any  such 
blind  person  to  John  Vars,  68  Hunting- 
ton avenue. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  at  3  there 
is  to  be  an  entertainment  in  aid  of  the 
Boston  Nursery  for  Blind  Babies  at  Mrs. 
Edwin  Melkn's  house,  1590  Massachu- 
setts avenue,  in  Cambridge.  Miss  Alice 
Spencer  Geddes  will  give  a  recital  of 
"Literary  Romances,"  there  will  be 
music  by  the  Hayden  Mandolin  Club 
and  singing  by  a  number  of  well  known 
artists.  Tea  will  be  served  afterward. 
Some  of  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Oliver 
Ames,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Dana,  Mrs. 
John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Austin  Welling- 
ton, Mrs.  Isaac  Adams,  Mrs.  David 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
and  Miss  Helen  Wright. 

THE  TIMES, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 

r\  March'  li'i»»2 

Blind  Children  as  fetors. 
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A' REMARKABLE  effort  on  the  part  of 
blind  children  was  the  recent  presen- 
tation of  a  play  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute, in  South  Boston.  The  piece  presented 
was  "  Undine,"  and  eight  little  girls  were 
engaged  in  the  cast. 

Four  weeks'  time  was  consumed  in  teach- 
ing the  characters  their  parts.  One  teach- 
er labored  with  Undine,  a  principal,  and 
with  the  priest,  a  minor  figure.  Another 
trained  the  knight  and  the  water  spirit. 
Another  instructed  Bertalda  and  the  fisher- 
man, and  still  another  taught  Huldbrand. 

At  first  an  hour  a  day  was  spent  in  work 
with  the  different  characters.  Then,  for 
about  two  weeks,  all  the  characters  worked 
an  hour  a  day  together,  and  later  two  hours 
a  day  were  spent  in  teaching  each  charac- 
ter its  relation  to  the  whole. 

The  methods  used  in  having  the  girls 
memorize  their  lines  were  at  once  the  ex- 
emplification of  patience,  and  a  revelation 
—to  the  uninitiated— in  instruction  for  the 
blind.  Repeated  readings  of  "  Undine  "  had 
made  the  girls  familiar  with  the  story,  and 
the  elementary  work  resembled  more  a  be- 
ginning with  the  whole  rather  than  with 
the  parts.  Every  one  heard  the  play,  and 
that  gave  each  a  preparatory  knowledge  of 
what  would  be  necessary  to  stage  the  piece. 

If  each  individual  had  started  out  with 
only  her  own  lines  in  mind  the  instruction 
would  have  been  much  more  difficult.  But 
the  work  was  not  thus  undertaken. 

Each  woman  teacher  read  to  her  particu- 
lar pupils  the  text  they  were  to  memorize. 
Word  by  word  the  blind  ones  wrote  down 
the  lines  in  Braille— a  system  of  chirog- 
raphy  for  the  blind— thus  committing  them 
to   memory. 


The  stage  was  set  for  the  first  scene  of 
"  Undine."  The  characters  were  assembled 
and  made  to  understand,  by  spoken  word 
and  gentle  guidance,  what  gestures  they 
should  make  at  certain  times,  whither  they 
should  move,  and  what  actions  they  should 
simulate.  It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but 
through  care  and  repetition  great  things 
were  accomplished,  and  gradually  each 
character  learned  just  where  her  part  came 
in,  just  what  to  do. 

Action  and  gesture  were  the  hardest  to 
teach.  The  players  were  at  first  allowed  to 
give  their  own  interpretation,  which  was, 
of  course,  more  or  less  stilted,  because  none 
knew  by  experience  how  this  movement  or 
that  movement  looked.  More  than  once 
work  was  carried  on  along  the  line  of  the 
imitative,  but  even  then,  though  the  teach- 
ers took  hold  of  their  pupils  and  directed 
certain  motions,  which  were  afterward  re- 
peated, the  results  were  only  partly  satis- 
factory. In  the  main  the  idea  was  to  make 
each  amateur  understand  that  a  specified 
motion  was  necessary  at  a  certain  time  and 
in  relation  to  certain  lines  spoken  at  that 
time,  after  which  practice  aided  in  the 
struggle  for  such  perfection  as  is  within 
the  range  of  possibility  of  the  blind.  In 
one  case  a  teacher  told  her  charge  that  she 
must  express  deep  pain  at  a  certain  point. 

"  But  I  have  never  experienced  deep 
pain,"  the  pupil  replied.  "How,  then,  can 
I  show  it?  " 

By  word  of  mouth  the  idea  of  sorrow  was 
indicated  as  well  as  possible,  and  in  the 
end  Undine  acquitted  herself  with  success. 

In  the  first  act  of  "  Undine  "  ^here  is  a 
storm  of  sand  against  the  window  of  the 
fisher  cottage,  and  then  the  water  spirit 
appears,  dressed  in  white.  Rudlieb,  hearing 
the  swirl  of  the  storm  and  the  rattle  of  the 
sand  against  the  glass,  kneels  and  sings  a 
prayer.  At  the  end  of  this  invocation  Hulda 
goes  to  the  door  in  answer  to  a  knock,  and 
admits  a  stranger,  who  seeks  food  and 
lodging. 

Straight  as  if  she  saw  the  way,  the  fish- 
erman's wife  moved  toward  the  portal, 
placed  her  hand  upon  the  knob,  and  threw 
the  door  wide  open.  In  a  way,  the  mat  on 
the  floor  served  as  a  guide,  but  after  all,  it 
was  more;  intuition  was  at  the  helm-that 
intuition  which  enables  any  one  to  find 
his  way  about  familiar  places  in  the  dark- 
est hour  of  midnight. 

Having  admitted  the  stranger,  Hulda  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen  cupboard,  took  down 
plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  set  the  table. 
Not  absolutely  sure,  one  could  see  her 
hand  steal  to  the  edge  in  measurement  of 
the  proper  distance  from  it  at  which  the 
utensils  should  be  situated.  But  this  mo- 
tion was  unnoticeable  to  nearly  every  one 
except  the  teachers,  who  know  the  ways 
of  the  blind. 

The  programme  for  the  performance  was 
printed  on  the  embossing  press  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  the  blind  performers,  running 
their  fingers  over  the  raised  letters,  read 
the  names  of  the  cast,  and  the  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  every  whit  as  easily  as  ona 
reads  an  ordinary  theatrical  bill. 
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TEACHING  THE  BLIND. 


STATE  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
AiDULTS  BARTtED  FROM 
SCHOOLS. 
A  bill  appropriating  J4000  for  the  In- 
struction of  blind  adults,  the  inon«y  to 
I  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  th« 
■  board  of  education,  is  on  its  way 
through  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
which  for  severa.l  years  has  made  an  an- 
nual appropriation  for  this  purpose. 
Such  provision  fr.r  the  education  of  blinl 
r.<l'ilt?.  is  regarded  as  necessary,  hecavse 
in  the  school;;  for  the  blind  pupils  over 
nineteen  years  of  age  are  not  taken. 
The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  enable 
the  adult  blind  to  receive  instruction  at 
their  homes  in  reading,  w'ting,  and  such 
m-v.ma!  occupation  as  they  may  be  ca. 
pac-ie  of  undertaking,  and  which  maj 
prove  a  solace  to  them  for  many  wears 
hours  which  would  otherwise  have  to  b< 
pruned  in  idleness.  Competent  teachers 
have  Seen  selected  for  tte  work,  anil 
they  visit  the  homes  of  their  blind  pupil* 
onc»  a  jveek  for  the  purpose  ?.f.  impart- 
ing instruction.  There  are  four  such 
pupilj  in  Lowell,  and  other  adult  blinrt 
desireus  of  receiving  instruction  should 
send  their  names  and  addresse?  to  Joha 
Vars,    68   Huntington    avenue,    Boston. 


r 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND 

In  all  the  realms  of  educauona 
work,  nothing  appeals  so  strongly  tc 
sympathy  or  moves  the  heart  that  is 
filled  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness 
more  surely  than  the  spectacle  of  those 
bereft  of  sight  and  hearing  groping  af- 
ter knowledge. 

In  the  current- number  of  Review  oi 
Reviews.  Ruth  Everett  contributes  an 
article  showing  some  of  the  accom- 
plishments that  have  been  made. 

While  it  cannot  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  blind-deaf  through  tout  the 
country  have  suffered  by  invidious 
comparison  with  Helen  Keller,  it  is  a 
fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young 
woman's  accomplishments  of  an  edu- 
cational character  shone  by  the  light 
of  publicity,  so  has  the  gaze  of  the 
people  been  fixed  upon  her,  that  the 
others  have  stood  in  the  shadow  of 
her  fame;  yet  many  of  them  have, 
in  their  modest  way,  accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  young  woman,  of 
about  twenty-eight,  whose  "education 
became  extremely  fragmentary  at 
eight,  and  ceased  entirely  at  eleven, 
reading  the  "Inferno"  of  Dante,  the 
works  of  Plato,  being  familiar  with 
Pope,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Cicero,  an  ad- 
mirer ©f  Cromwell,  having  the  pages 
of  the  Bfble  almost  stamped  upon  her 
memory,  and  who  yet  modestly  dis- 
avows all  claims  to  being  educated? 
— who  keeps  house,  holding  the  purse, 
does  all  tb<>  shopping,  is  energetic,  in- 
dustrious, and  always  cheerful.  That 
is  the  English  deaf-blind  girl,  Jane 
Patterson.  Katie  McGirr  is  now  about 
twenty-one.  She  lost  sight  and  hear- 
ing in  the  great  blizzard  of  1888,  when 
she  was  eight  years  of  age.  Her  gen- 
eral   health    was    so    wrecked    by    the 


,  that  she  has  not  had  to  exceed 
five  years  of  schooling;   yet  she  reads 
ail  the  seven  different  systems  of  rais- 
ef.    print  for  the   blind,    which   is   one 
more  than  any  other  person   reads— 
Jsne  Patterson  reading  six.  Orris  Ben- 
son is  a  bright  young  man,  and  makes 
afi  beautiful  models  of  fine  carpenter- 
ing work  as  any  person  with  eyes  can. 
Thomas  Stringer,  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass?.,  is  a 
mechanical  genius;  so  is  Linnie  Hague- 
wood,  of  Iowa,  now  in  the  South  Dako- 
ta School  for  the  Blind.     When  "Tom" 
in  the  kindergarten  he  became  ab- 
ed   in    the   construction    of   eleva- 
and  so  mastered  the  theory  that 
while  on  his  vacation,  which  he  spends 
on  a  form,  he   constructed   an  ingeni- 
,us     mixture    of    ropes    and    pulleys. 
which  he  dignified  by  the  name  of  an 
elevator.     With    this    machine    "Tom" 
could    hoist   himself   to   the    loft,    and 
lower  himself  at  will.     He  put  a  com- 
plete   equipment    of    bells    throughout 
the   house;    made   a    •merry-go-round'; 
put    weights    to    the     barn     windows, 
which  he  adjusted  by  means  of  a  cord 
leading    over    a    pulley    and    passing 
through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie  Haguewood  discovered  the 
use  of  a  Braille  writing  machine,  af- 
ter but  a  few  moments  of  investigation, 
and  proceeded  to  write  upon  it.  The 
most,  marvel-bus  thing  about  this 
young  woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  sense  of  touch.  Linnie  loves 
music,  and  enjoys  "feeling"  it  as  well 
as  any  virtuoso  does  hearing  it.  She 
has  a  large  music  box;  and  by  putting 
her  hand  on  the  box  and  setting  it. 
playing  she  can  distinguish  every  tune 
it  plays,  and  that  she  is  stone-deaf 
was  proven  by  Hutchinson's  akoulion. 
She  did  not  hear  the  music  played 
through  it  when  the  receivers  were 
placed  at  her  ears,  but  she  did  when 

they  were  put  in  her  hands.  So  bright 
is*  the  mind  of  this  young  woman, 
wiiose  education  did  not  begin  until 
she  was  fifteen,  that  she  was  adopted 
by  a  special  act  of  the  Iowa  legislature 
and  will  henceforth  receive  every  edu- 
cational advantage. 

Elizabeth  Robin  and  Edith  Thom- 
as, pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
have  reached  a  point  in  their  studies 
that  would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing 
or  hearing  person.  Leslie  F.  Oren, 
a  child  of  eight,  who  is  of  such  an  ac- 
tive, temperament  that  his  teachers  at 
the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Columbus,  christened  him 
"perpetual  motion"  was  admitted  to 
the  institution  three  years  ago.  He 
,  has  a  vocubulary  of  about  six  hun- 
|  dred  words,  spells  and  receives  commu- 
nieations  with  the  manual  alphabet, 
reads  and  writes  New  York  peint  and 
Braille,  reads  line,  is  a  good  lip-reader 
of  short  sentences,  articulates  about 
forty  words,  adds  freely  combinations 
of  figures  from  one  to  ten.  This  list 
could  be  considerably  extended  if 
si.ace  would  permit,  but  sufficient  has 
been  said  to  show  two  things:  First, 
the  great  good  that  is  being  done  by 
the  educators  of  "defectives;"  and, 
second,  that  we  should  not  deem  life 
vain  for  these  people 
it  is  in  their  pov 


Date 

I 


Roy  K.  Porter  of  Pawlet  and 
Frank  Brown  of  Manchester,  feeble 
minded  youths,  have  been  designated 
as  beneficiaries  by  Gov.  Stickney  to 
be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  at  the  Massachusetts  school  for 
the  Feeble  Minded  at  Waveriy 
Gladys  L.  Stearns  of  Johnson,  a 
blind  child,  will  be  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  at  the  P,glkina 
[^gtitutipn  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  trie  Blind,  Boston. 
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INSTRUCTION   TO  THE   BLIND. 

o- 

Mr.    John     Vars,   68   H 
nuc.  who  is  an  agent  of  the  State  B  >ard 
of  Education,     announces     that     a  plan 
has  been  perfected  by  which  the    aduit 
blind    may   receive   instruction    at     their 
homes,        without     any     cost,     in     | 
injr.       writing       and        such        manual 
occupation      as      they     may      be      cap- 
able    of     undertaking,  an  I  which     may 
prove  a  soiaee  to  them  for  many  v 
hours     which     must     otherwise     p:>ss  in 
idleness.     Competent  teachers  have  be*  d 
•ted   to   furnish   all   tire   assistance    in 
their  power  for  the  successful   p<  rform- 
anee  of  this  work. 

Since  it  is  very  desirable  lo  reach  as 
mfiny  .-is  possible  of  those  who  may  be 
wafting  in  darkness  for  the  (intellectual 
Ijl'M  to  shine  upon  them  through  this 
m@ails,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all 
those  to  whom  this  notice  may  come  will 
co-operate  in  the  work  by  sending  the 
name  and  address  of  any  such  blind  per- 
son to  Mr.  John  Vars,  6S  Huntington 
avenue,  Lowell. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  in  Low- 
ell is  not  large,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  note, 
but  if  these  few  can  be  given  the  advan- 
tages 'that  are  possessed  by  their  more 
fortunate  fellow  creatures,  a  new  worl  1 
would  open  to  them,  and  those  who 
aided  them  to  it  would  have  the  satis- 
faction of  conferring  a  great  blessing. 


—  T- - 


Malcolm    C.    Sylvester,    instructor'  at    the 
Perkins  InsuUuu  .u  South  BostHn.   is 
ing   Ins   JBJl'BWPvKcatiuu   at     hi3*   homo     at 
Noi  th  Bri.igton. 


'U1U  II-    'I  IH.A_1U  J11C 

5,  nor  despise  wh#ft 
to  do."    ^r 
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and  to  furnish  them  books  to  read  would 
be  opening  a  new  life  to  them.  There  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  residing  in  Lynn,  and  thor- 
oughly nt  to  teach  those  who 
"sit  in  darkness"  a  way  into  'the  light 
ONE  OF  HELEN  KELLER'S  "Pra.NK%-  of  literature.  What  is  wanted  now  is 
She  Locked  Her  Mother  in  the  Pantry  a\l  money  to  instal  a  blind  department  in 
While  the  Prisoner  Pounded  Helen  Laughed,  the  Public  Library,  and  furnish  a  teach- 
— About  this  time  I  found  out  the  use  of  a  er  for  those  who  need  instruction.  When 
key,  and  one  day  I  locked  my  mother  up  tnp  committee  of  ladies  is  named  and 
in  the  pantry,  where  she   was  obliged  to     the   memDerg    commence     their    work, 


remain  three  hours,  as  the  servants  were  in 
a  detached  part  of  the  house.  She  kept 
pounding  on  the  dooi.  while  I  sat  outside 
on  the  porch  steps  and  laughed  with  glee 
as  I  felt  the  jar  of  the  pounding.  This 
most  naughty  prank  of  mine  convinced  my 
parents  that   I  must  be   taught  as  soon  as     \n\  very  soon  be  contributed. 

possible.    After  my   teacher,  Miss  Annie   

M,  Sullivan,  came  to  me,  I  sought  an  early      TjQ-w©11   3VE?\3&  NgWS 

er  room.     I 


they  should  receive  the  hearty  encour- 
agement which  so  worthy  an  object  de- 
serves. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  re- 
sponse will  be  generous,  and  the  $1000 
which  it   is  estimated   shall   be   required 


opportunity  to  lock  her  in  her 
went  upstairs  with  something  which  my 
mother  made  me  understand  I  was  to  give 
to  Miss  Sullivan;  but  no  sooner  had  I 
given  it  to  her  than  I  slammed  the  door 
to,  locked  it,  and  hid  the  key  under  the 
wardrobe  in  the  hall.  I  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  tell  where  the  key  was.  My  fath- 
er was  obliged  to  get  a  ladder  and  take  my 
teacher  out  through  the  window — much  to 
my  delight.  Months  after  I  produced  the 
key. — Helen  Keller,  in  the  April  Ladies' 
Home  T3liflQ§Jrttf     ~"      hHi 

i  Ma&s  Eve  Kera-o. 


The  address  of  John  Vaxs,  who  assists 
the  blind  in  instructions,  is  68  Hunting- 
ton avcutk',  Boston,  and  not  Lowell,  as 
published. 


•£XmS$7P0RTLANa' 
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= LITERARY  ROMANCES. 

Recital    by    Miss    Alice    Geddes    at  the 

Home    of    Mrs.    Mellen    for   the 

Nursery  for  Blind  Babies. 

A  recital  of  literary  romances  was 
Kiven  yesterday  afternoon  by  Miss  Alice 
Spencer  Gteddes  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  D.  Mellen,  1590  Massachusetts 
avenue.  Cambridge,  in  aid  of  the  Bos- 
ton Nursery  for  Blind  Babies.  Miss 
Geddes  was  assisted  by  Miss  ]  :ila  M. 
Chamberlain,      whistling 


soloist;     Miss 
M.   Busiel,   soprano;    Miss   Mabel 


From 


H  Beddoe,  contralto;  Andrew  HM- 
Kee?  basso,  and  the  Hayden  Mandolin 
Club  of  Cambridge,  Miss  Eleanore  S 
Hay-den  director.  The  patronesses  were. 
Vr,  Isaic  Adams.  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames.  Sr.. 
MrS    Josiah  G. BrWg*   Mrs.   Richard  H.  Dana, 

tgt  Mice  F?ecmuTpulmer.  Mrs.  Helen  Har 
rin-tnn  Pierce.  Mr,.  Austin  C.  Wellingotn  and 
Ulna  Helen  A.  Wright. 


The   subject  of  a   department   fW  the- 
blind  was  broached  by  Mr.  Hayes  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  talk  on  libraries. 
It  came  out  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed his  paper  that  there  were  a  few 
books  in    the  Public  Library  prlnted   ,n 
the  raised  alphabet,  and  that  the  Trus- 
tees would  furnish  more  in  response   to 
a  demand.    It  was  suggested  that  a  spe- 
cial effort  be  made  to  raise  funds  for  the 
purpose,    and  as   the   appropriations   for 
the  year  did  not  contemplate  a  demand 
for   this    special   work,    this    seems     the 
best  way  to  get  at  it.    President  John- 
son, of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  was 
authorized   to   select  a  committee  of  10 
ladies  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  solicit 
the   necessary     funds.    Inquiry     at     the 
Bureau    of   Statistics  discloses    the    fact 
that  there  are  81  blind  persons  in  Lynn. 
Some  of   them,   have  been     blind     from 
their  birth,   but  the  majority  have   lost 
their  sight,    and    previous   to   that   mis- 
fortune were   able    to   read.       To   teach 
these    unfortunates   the    blind     alphabet 


inclined  to  fee!  discouraged  l>y  reason 
of  mere  poverty  when  tuny  are  -veil  and 
strong  will  find  in  the  *i  >ry  of  rummy 
Stringer  much  that  should  encourage 
them  anil  that  should  inspire  tliein  to 
make  the    most  of  life. 

This  remarkable  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
hoy  has  attracted  worldwide  attention, 
and  he  is  a-  wonderful  example  of  the 
progress  made  iu  recent  years  in  teaching 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children.  Fortu- 
nately one  does  not  often  hear  of  child- 
ren having  this    triple  affliction. 

Nor  was  Tommy  Strings  thus    afflicted 
when  be  first  came  into  tiie     world,      tie  i 
was  born  on  the  3rd  day  of    July,     lo86,  ! 
near  Waynesbu'rg,    *n     Pennsylvania,  so 
that  lie  is    no*     in     his    fifteenth     year. 
When  he  was  about  2  years    old  an  acute 
attack  of  spinal  meningitis  deprived    him 
of  sight  and   hearing   and    the    power    of 
speech.      His  pareuts  were  very  poor,  and 
soon  after  TnmmyVterrible  illess  he  lost 
his  mother.      His  father    thcu    succeeded 
in  having  the   afflicted     boy     put    into  a 

hospital  in  Ulegbeny  City,  Pa.,  and  here 
the  boy,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
hospitals,  remained  for  three  years,  and 
here  it  was  that  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  his  devoted  friend,  Helen  Keller. 
She  was  vtsiting1  'in  Allegheny  City  when 
she  heard  of  the  little  boy  afflicted,  like 
herself,  and  her  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic nature  prompted  h'e'r  to  do  all  she 
could  for  Tom's  relief.  It  is  possible  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interest  and 
generosity  of  Helen 'Keller  audi  others 
Tom  would  have  been  sent  from  the 
hospital  to  the    poorhouse 

M  >  ley  .vn  !i  i  illy  ruse  1  to  send  the 
boy  to  the  noted  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  iu  Boston.  He  was  about  5  years 
old  at  this  time,  but  he  was  bhe  merest 
baby  in  intelligence.  It  is  not  exag- 
gerating his  conditon  to  say  that  he  did 
not  know  anything.  He  was  so  weak 
that  be  could  not  walk,  aud  be  seemed 
more  like  a  little  animal  than  a  boy. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  make  auy  effort 
to  do  anything  for  himself,  and  his 
condition  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme. 
His  mind  was  as  undeveloped  as  the 
mind  of  the  baby  a  day  old,  and  5!)  years 
ayo  it  wmld  hive  been  regarded  as 
impossible  to  teach  him  anything,  and  he 
would  have  been     left  to  his    animal-like 

TUT?   WF^T  VIRniNIA   TABLET  c,,nfl,tion     Ic   is    due   to   such     ,nen 

Lti&    WJLbl     VlitU-ilNlA    -L^^^^-^a9Dr.  Howe  and  Horace  Mann  that  such 

great  piogres<  has  been  made  in  teaching 
the  deaf  and  dumb    and     blind. 
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Mr.  Albert  M.  J_ojies  and  wife  of 
South"  BUSIU11,  who  nave  been  guests 
of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Jones,  School  street,  passed  yester- 
day at  Brunswick. 


• 
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The  Current  Topics  Club  met  with  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Stone,  63  Harvard  street,  April  1,  at 
2  P.  M.  President  Mrs.  Hersey  in  the 
chair.  Outing  committee  reported  of  visit 
to  Relief  Station,  Haymarket  square,  last 
Thursday.  Mrs.  Howe  spoke  later  of  her 
visit  to  the  College  Settlement,  609  Har- 
rison avenue,  last  week,  and  of  the  good 
work  which  is  being  done  by  that  body  of 
fifteen  members.  Miss  Bowe  of  State  Fed- 
eration spoke  to  them.  Mrs.  Howe  also  gave 
an  outline  of  work  done  by  the  college  at 
Walkhill,  training  Cuban  scholars  for  teach- 
ing. Mrs.  Hersey  read  a  paper  on  the  "Old 
Stoughton  Street  Cemetery,"  one  of  the 
oldest  in  America.  Many  quaint  facts  and 
stories  told  her  by  an  old  sexton  connected 
with    the   cemetery— Mr.    Fowler— made    the 


~*     paper    very    Instructive     and    entertaining. 

Mrs.    Dodge   spoke   of   good   work   done   by 
Uate the  Kindergarten  for  Blind  Babies  on  Fort 

.avenue,  Roxbury. 


APRIL  5,  1902. 


Ttm  my  Stringer,  The     Remarkable 
Deaf,    Dumb  And  Blind  Boy. 


The  boy  who  has  nothing  but  poverty 
between  him  and  success  in  life,  the  boy 
who  gets  up  well  artd.  strong  3'j.j  days  in 
the  year,  has  no  cause  to  feel  that  he  is 
handicapped  by  Ins  environ  uen  t.  Health 
and  stength,  with  the  full  possession  of 
sight  and  bearing  and  speech,  are  the 
best  element  of  success  when  they  are 
combined  with  the  manly  determination 
to  make  the  most  of  lite.      Boys  who  are 


Teachers- of  blind  ami  dumb  children 
must  have  infinite  patience  and  str>ng 
human  sympathies.  Great  patience  and 
sympathy  and  forbearance  were  required 
in  teaching  poor  little  T(  in  Stringer  the 
first  principles  of  education.  It  was  so 
hard  to  make  a  beginning.  Of  course 
the  sign  or  finger  lauguage  was  used. 

The  first  word  be  ever  learned  was  the 
word  "bread,"  and  he  was  nearly  a  year 
learning  that  one  word.  Every  time  he 
was  given  a  slice  of  bread  the  word 
"bi( ad"  was  made  in  hite  hand  by  his 
teacher,  and  bis  own  fingers  were  and  to 
form  the  letters  of  the  word  in  the  hand 
of  bis  teacher. 


^■M. 
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The.)  other  objects,  like  a  ball,  a 
and  a  bat  were  put  into  his  hands  and 
their  names  spelled  in  the  finger  language 
by  his  teacher  in  Tom's  hands.  Then  he 
was  made  to  spell  them  with  his  own 
fingers.  Days  arid  days  would  be  spent 
io  the  spelling  of  a  single  word  before 
Tom  could  spell  it  himself.  Then  very 
short  sentences  were  formed,  and*  slowly 
the  dormant  mindof  the  boy  was  aroused, 
(hire  fully  aroused  it  proved  to  be  hi  very 
alert  initid,  and  while  he  did  not  have 
the  mental  altertness  of  Helen  Keller,  he 
showed  that  Me  bad  at  least  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  average  boy,  and  that  ho 
had  more  mechanical  skill  than  most 
boys.  If  ever  there  was  a  nimble  fingered 
boy  that  boy  is  Tummy  Stringer.  In 
this  respect  he  is  superior  to  Helen  Keller 
who  is  rather  awkward  with  her  fingers, 
althoug  her  sense  of  touch  is  astonishing. 
Before  Tom  was  7  years  of  age  he  was 
beginning  to  read  by  meaus  of  the  raised 
letters  used  by  the  blind.  Then  he  be- 
gan to  learn  to  write  by  m  ^aris  of  what  is 
called  the  Braille  system.  The  modern 
methods  of  teachiug  the  dumb  and  blind 
were  employed,  and  at  13  yeirs.  of  age 
Tom  is  as  far  advauced  in  reading,  his- 
tory, grammar,  physiology,  botany  and 
arithmetic  as  the  average  boy  of  his  age. 
He  is  far  beyond  the  kindergarten  in  his 
education,  and  he  now  attends  a  pu  bhc 
school.  A.  teacher  from  the  kindergarten 
goes  with  him  to  act  as  his  ihterprter, 
and  there  is  not  a  more  industrious  nor  a 
h  ippier  boy  in  the  school  than  Tom.  If 
you  think  his  triple  arflictijii  has  made 
Po.ii  do  vnheartdl  or  m  >rose  you  are 
greatly  mistaken.  1  e  is  as  merry  a  b  >y 
as  I  know  of,  and  he  gets  more  out  of 
life  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

To. n  ama/.e  1  his  teacher    by    his   skill 
with  tools.     He  is  a  born  mechanic,   and 
he  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  at  his 
workbench.      He  can    hammer   and    nail 
and  saw  with    more    swiftness    and     ac- 
curacy than  the  average  man,  aad    he    is 
the    most    painstaking      workman.     No 
half-done  work  for  Tom.     If  a   piece   of 
board  ought  to    be    smooth    Tom.   never 
stops  plauing  and  sandpapering  it  urxtil  it 
is  just  as  smooth  as  it  can  be.   He  is  quick 
to  detect  the  least  defect  m  his  work,  and 
he  will  nut  rest  until  that   defect    is    re- 
mend  ied.     He  will  undo  a  p'ece  of  half  a 
dozen  times  and  do  it  over  again  and    a- 
gain  until  it  is  as   perfect   as  it    can    be 
made. 

He  does  not  ask  for  any  concessions 
becauMof  his  blindness  In  fact,  he 
never  makes  any  reference  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  blind,  and  his  teachers  neve,, 
refer  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  until  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  Tom  knew  that  he  was 
differed  -,.„„  other  boys.     He  supposed 

'hat  no  one  saw  or  heard,     but     the     dis-  | 

coverj  of  bis  great  unlikeness    to   other  I 
boys,  while  it  sobered  him  for   the    time 
did  dot  depress  or  discourage   him.    ami 
'"•  has  Detei  been    heard    to    make    any 
complaint  ab  ut  it. 

One  may  Bee  at  the  kindergarten  o 
great  rariety  of  things  Tom  has  mad,-  at 
bis  workbench.     He  has  mud,  boxes  and 


coat  racks  and  shovels  aud  models  of  en- 
gines and  ears,  but  his  most  pretentious 
and  surprising  achievement  has  been  a 
model  of  a  house.  This  model  is  a  sur- 
prise to  all  who  see  it,  so  complete  is  it 
in  every  detail.  It  is  composed  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  wood.  Tom  makes  his  nose 
take  the  place  of  his  eyes  when  he  wants 
to  distinguish  one  kind  of  wood  trotn 
another.  So  acute  is  his  sense  of  smell 
that  he  can  name  any  kind  of  wood  he 
picks  up  if  he  has  ever  smelled  it  before. 
He  can  take  a  rough  piece  of  board 
and  convert  it  into  a  box  or  rack  or  a 
shelf  without  the  least  assistance  from 
anyone. 

Like    Helen     Keller,     Tom     has    been 
taught  to  aiticulate,  but  be  has  not  made 
nearly  such  rapid    progress    in    speaking 
orally  as  Helen  Keller    has,     because     he 
has  no  interest  in  articulate  speech.     The 
finger  language  is  far  more    agreeable    to 
him,  and  be  would  never  use    any    other 
method  of  speech  of  he    were    not    com- 
pelled to  do  so.      Se  has  also  been  taught 
to  read  the  speech  of  others    by     placing 
his  wonderfully  sensitive  fingers  on    their 
lips,  but  this  method  of    knowing    what 
others  are  saying  Tom  also  declares  to  be 
'•no  good,"  and  he  does  not  like  it.     He 
is  sometimes  inclined  to  be  a  little    stub- 
born in  retard  to   speaking    orally,     and 
his  teachers  have  to  use    a  good     deal   of 
vact  in  getting  him  to  "keep  sweet'"    and 
articulate  at  the    same    time.     Strangers 
would  not  readily    understand     many     of 
his  words,  but  some  of    them    are    quite  \ 
distinct,  and  his  teachers  have    no    diffi- 
CUlty  in  understanding  all  that  Tom  says.  { 
—Morris  Wade,  in  the  Philadelphia  Times.  \ 

D.  E.  Keardon,  a  Boston  architect,  is 
totally  blind,  nevertheless  he  has  designed 
many  of  the  handsomest  buildings  in  that 
city,  and  has  just  completed  the  plans  for 
a  six-story  apartment  house  to  be  erected 
by  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind. — 
Ex. 
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Successful  Blind  People. 


When  Stephen  J.  Blaisdell, 
of  South  Boston,  died  recently 
and  by  will  left  in  trust  $10,000 
to  be  used  to  promote  the  com- 
fort and  the  happiness  ol  the 
Perkins  Institution,  there  was 
much  wondering  as  to  how  the 
old  man  accumulated  so  large 
a  sum  of  money. 

He  earned  it  all  in  trade. 

1  le  grew  to  be  wealthier  than 
the  majority  of  fortunate  indi- 
viduals who  possess  two  good 
eyes  each,  but  have  leaks  in 
their  pocketbooks,  through 
which  the  coin  and  the  scrip  of 
the  realm  escape  in   streams. 


Mr.  Blaisdell  came  from 
Phippsburg,  Me.,  to  this  city  at 
the  age  of  niueiee«..  He  had 
been  blind  from  birth.  He 
entered  the  Perkins  Institution 
as  a  State  pupil  May  27,  1844. 
Seven  years  later  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  work  department, 
where  mattresses  and  mats 
were  manufactured.  There  he 
remained  until  1869. 

Prior  to  his  departure  from 
the  school  and  the  shop  where 
hehadbeentaughtso  thorough- 
ly he  engaged  in  outside  busi- 
ness in  a  small  way.  Then  he 
had  little  or  no  capital.  He  sold 
and  rented  pianos  and  sewing 
machines.  He  made  his  own 
collections  and  kept  his  own 
accounts  by  the  Braille  system 
,f  dots  formed  by  a  bed,  a  ruler 
and  a  stylus. 

A  bank  book  was  soon  at  his 
command     and      his    financial 
standing  improved  perceptibly. 
For   the    past   thirty      years, 
since  leaving  the  institution  on 
the  hill  in    South    Boston,      he 
had    resided    in    that    vicinity. 
His  figure  had  been  a  familiar 
one    in    the    piano     warerooms 
over  town,  and  though    totally 
blind,  he    had    traveled    hither 
and  thither  alone,    selling    and 
renting    musical    instruments. 
He  would  drive  a  close  bargin, 
but  was  not  tricky. 

Never  encumbering  himself 
with  a  family,  he  saved  and 
saved  and  saved. 

His  savings  at  one  time 
probably  amounted  to  more 
than  $30,000,  but  an  unprofit- 
able investment  reduced  his 
fortune  by  at  least  $20,000. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  sat   conversing 
-vith  Mr.  Reardon,  a  borther  in 
blindness,     not      very      many 
months  before  his  death,  when 
he      suddenly      remarked:     "I 
suppose    the     boys     up    there 
(referring  to  the  Perkins  Inst- 
itution) are    kind    of    hard    up; 
they  were    in    my   days."     Mr. 
Reardon  agreed  that  such  was 
the  fact.       Mr.  Blaisdell  queri- 
ed:    "Don't  you  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  the    boys   to 
have  a  little  money    that   they 
could     call     their   own?"     Mr. 
Reardon  assented.     And    so   it 
came  to  pass  that  the  old  blind 
piano  dealer  left  his  fortune  in 
trust  to  be  distributed     to    the 
pupils  of  the  school    where    he 
was  educated,  the  distribution 
of  gifts  to  be  made  on  holidays 
or  on  graduation  days. 


Dennis  A.  Reardon,  whose 
name  lias  come  naturally  into 
this  series  of  sketches,  holds 
a  prominent  position  in  the  list 
of  the  sightless  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  world  in  spite  of 
their  infirmity.  He  is  a  me- 
chanic of  ability,  the  holder  of 
several  patents  as  an  inventor, 
an  architect,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  deep  study  of  the 
science  of  electricity. 

The  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  sent  for  this  me- 
chanical and  scientific  genius 
and  he  walked  into  the  recep- 
tion room  unaccompanied,  a 
screwdriver  in  his  hand.  He 
was  asked  to  furnish  some 
information  to  the  writer. 

"I'll  do  so,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Reardon,  "just  as  soon  as  I  fi * 
that  bell." 

The  newspaper  caller  was 
struck  with  the  cool  assurance 
of  this  elderly  person  with  a 
gray  beard,  who  walked  around 
chairs  and  tables  that  he  could 
not  see  and  did  not  attempt 
to  feel.  How  was  he  to  find 
the  bell?  How  was  he  to  fix  it 
after  he  had  found  it?  But 
both  problems  were  easily 
solved  by  him,  who,  as  he 
expressed  it,  had  learned  to 
know  every  brick  and  plank  in 
the  whole  set  of  buildings 
connected  with  the  institution. 

Mr.     Reardon    was    stricken 
blind     when    he   was    twenty- 
eight    years   old.     For  months 
he  was  confined  within    doora 
When  he  did   go   out   into   the 
world  again  and  for  two   years 
thereafter     he     never   allowed 
another  to  even  touch  his    arm 
as     an     assistant.       True,     he 
received  certain    bad   tumbles, 
one  at  the  old  courthouse  steps 
back  of   the  city   hall,   but   he 
learned  to  go  up  and  down  and 
across     Boston     without     any 
help.     To-day  he   ofttimes   has 
a  companion,  for  the  streets  are 
more     crowded,     and    being  a 
busy  man,  he    wishes   to   save 

time. 

This  gentleman  is  the  mana- 
ger of  the  printing  plant  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  which  em- 
ploys a  force  sufficient  to  pub- 
lish several  books  and  other 
works  annually.  He  locks  up 
the  forms  and  puts  the  forms 
on  the  presses.  He  has  devis- 
ed much  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  office.  Back  in  1891  the 
'electrotype  plates,  which  do 
the  embossing,    weighed    nine 


pounds  each  and  cost  $2.50     to 
the    page.     The   plates    which 
his  genius  created    weigh    five 
ounces,  and  the  cost  has   been 
reduced  to  05  cents    per    page. 
He     invented    and     patented 
calks  for  a    horse    shoe    which 
could     be     removed    from    the 
horse    for    sharpening.     These 
were   exhibited    at    Mechanics' 
Fair  once  and  won  a  medal. 
He  invented  a  door  check. 
He  was  the  first  to  ring  more 
than  one    vibrating    bell    on    a 
single  circuit,  and  that  was  at  a 
period  when  electricity  practic- 
ally applied  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  when  electricians  declared 
in    advance    that     the-  scheme 
was     not    feasible.     Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  before  the  days  of 
his  telephone,  went  and  exam- 
ined the  invention  and  thought 
it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"But  that    is    an    old    3tory," 
exclaimed         Mr.  Reardon. 

"Everybody  rings  vibrating 
bells  that  way  now,  in  school- 
rooms, in  business  establish- 
ments, and  along  the  railroad 
tracks.  The  theory  was  simi- 
lar to  that  which  in  later  years 
made  incandescent  lighting 
possible." 

He  worked    and    worked    on 
the  telephone    problem.     With 
the  permission    of   the     Fitch- 
burg  Railroad  management  he 
fitted  up  a  long  distance    line, 
using  the    wires    of    that    com- 
pany.    He     failed    to    get    the 
desired    results,    but    the     fact 
simply  goes  to    prove    that    he 
had  the   idea    that   such     long 
distance  communication  mi^ht 
be  possible  long  before    it    was 
established  between  cities    and 
towns  widely  separated. 

While     experimenting    with 
the  telephone  in  embryo  at  the 
Perkins   Institution,    a    buzzer 
in  operation  at  one  end    of    the 
wire,   a    man   walked    into  the 
room    one    night    with    alight. 
Immediately  the  sound  on  °the 
line  increased  in    volume.     He 
thought  at  first  that  the  visitor 
must    have    a    magnet    on    his  , 
person.     But  it  turned  out  that  I 
the  light  had  affected  the  silen- 1 
ium.     Based   on    this    incident  I 
and  further  experiments    with  | 
electricity,  silenium  and   light, 
he  suggested  the  possibility  of  f 
artificial  vision  for  the  blind  in 
cases    where     the    optic    nerve 
was    intact.     The     suggestion' 
got  into    the    newspapers    and  I 
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lie  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  world. 

"The  trouble  with  a  blind 
man  in  scientific  research," 
saps  Mr.  Reardon,  "'is  that  all 
books  are  not  open  to  him,  as 
to  those  who  are  not  blind.  He 
thinks  he  has  discovered  some- 
thing perhaps  only  to  find  out 
later  that  somebody  has  dis- 
covered the  same  thing  before  ' 
him." 

He  has  charge  of  all  the 
buildings  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. He  acts  as  the  archi- 
tect to  prepare  in  raised  lines 
all  the  plans  for  all  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Institution, 
which  are  put  into  black  and 
white  on  paper  by  a  hired  j 
draftsman.  He  knows  the  ex-  | 
act  needs  as  to  the  character  of 
the  rooms  and  stairways  and 
fire  escapes  better  than  would 
any  professional  architect  from 
outside  and   his    skill    saves    a 

I  considerable  expense.  There 
have  been  cases  where  a  car- 
penter  with  good  eyes  has  been 
unable  to  see  how  to  make  cer- 

I  tain     repairs    and     alterations, 

J  and  this  blind  man  has  come 
upon  the  scene  and  has  told 
the  mechanic  how    to    do  the 

'job,  overcoming  all  the  obsta- 

cles  of  construction. 

"There    are    certain    things," 
I  says  Mr.  Reardon,  "that  a  man 
without  eyes  can't  do.  He  can't 
be  a  plumber,  because  he  can't 
feel  the  hot   joints.     He      can't 
rideabicyclealoneinthecrowd- 
ed  streets  of  a  city;  perhaps   he 
might  ride  oneout  on  the  plains 
if  the  plains  were  big    enough. 
But  he  een  do  a  host  of  things 
and    do    them    well.     I      guess 
I  that's  all  you  want  of  me." 

With  that  last  remark  the  in- 
ventor, the  master  printer,  the 
architect,  the  blind  man  of 
science,  combined  in  a  single 
person,  arose,  screwdriver  in 
hand,  dodged  the  chairs  and 
the  table  that  were  in  his  way 
and  walked  out  of  the  reception 
room  with  a  cherry  good-by. 

Frank   H.     Kilbourne     is     a 
pianoforte    dealer    in     Boston. 
He  has  been  totally  blind  since 
the  age  of  four.     He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion in  1872.     He  taught  music 
in  the  outside  world    for   eight 
years  and  then  returned  to  the 
institution,    where    he    was      a 
teacher  for  a  dozen  years.     He 
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is  an  excellent  pianist  and  play- 
er of  the  cornet.  Finally  be 
went  into  business  for  himself 
and  has  been  successful,  his 
establishment  being  at  37 
Boyleton  street.  He  has  been 
named  as  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Blaisdell  fund. 

William  B.  Perry,  of  New 
Bedford,  is  a  blind  man  who 
has  succeeded  in  the  law  and 
politics.  He  met  with  an  acci- 
dent in  boyhood  which  practic- 
ally deprived  him  of  his  sight. 
He  went  to  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, was  graduated  as  the 
valedictorian  of  his  class,  and 
was  an  instructor  there  for  a 
year.  He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  College  in  1892  and 
from  the  Harvard  law  school  in 
1897.  The  little  that  he  coulo 
see  with  his  eyes  helped  him  to 
travel  about,  but  did  not  count 
much  for  college  and  law  study. 
He  utilized  such  books  as  the 
Perkins  Institution  library 
could  furnish,  but  he  accom- 
plished most  by  exchanging 
services  with  his  roommate. 
He  would  do  type-writing 
while  the  comrade  of  those  days 
would  read  aloud.  Mr.  Perry 
has  served  several  terms  as  a 
councilman,  and  this  fall  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  mayor  of  N.ew  Bedford. — 
Boston  Globe. 

Helen  Keller's  great  Me- 
mory. 

The  latest  story     concerning 
Helen  Keller,   which    is    taken 
from    the    Silent    Hoosier,    has 
to  do  with  her  power  of  percep- 
tion through  touch   and    reten- 
tive memory.     A    dozen    phy- 
sicians who  engaged  in  the  test 
!  sat  in  a  circle  while  she  felt  of 
the  face  of  each  and  gave    himi 
a  fictitious  name,  which      was  | 
written  down  on  a    blackboard. 
They  then  changed  places  and 
she    went    again     around    the 
circle,  touching  each    one    and 
correctly  signifying  his    name. 
Butin  the    changing    of    seats' 
another  physician,  a    stranger,  j 
slipped  into  the  circle,  and    for 
a    moment    she    hesitated.      He- 
had  not  been  there  before   she 
knew,  but  after  carefully    feel- 
ing his  features  she  spelt  "Tol- 
liver,"  and  the  name     was     put 
00  the     hoard     with     the     rest 
"How  is  this,    sir?"    asked     the 
master      ol      ceremonies.     "Is 
your    name       Tolliver?"     The 
physician    arose.     '«]    am     Dr. 


ToTliver,  of  Baltimore,"  he     re- 
plied.    "Ten  years    ago   I    was 
invited  to  attend  Miss       Keller, 
to  see  if  I  could  do  or   suggest  i 
anything  to  relieve  her  of   this  j 
affliction.     I    saw   her  but  once  | 
theu  and  have  not   seen        her 
since  until  now.    It  is  the  most 
marvelous    demonstration         I 
have  ever  witnessed." 
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In  the  first  instalment  of  the   story    of 
her  life,  in  the   Ladle?:    Home  Journal  for 
April,  Helen  Keller  describes   her   enjoy- 
ment of  flowers  when  a  little  child  (before 
her  education  began)  and    says    that    she 
"could  not  help  wondering    if   they    were 
not  the  asphodels  in  God's  garden."  We 
have  not  the  Journal  at   hand    and   quote 
the  words  from  memory.     This  is  certain- 
ly a  remarkable  fancy  to    enter  the   mind 
of  a  child  that  had  never   heard  of   God, 
and  it   suggests   the   unpleasant   thought 
that    Miss    Keller's   education    has    been 
conducted  on  a  line  which  tends  to  develop 
the  artificial  at  the  expense  of  the  natural 
and  ingenuous.— Ed.  News. 






FOR    BLIND    BABIES 


............ 


An  Easter  Sale  in  Aid  of  the  Boston  Nur- 
sery at  66  Fort  Avenue,  Roxbury 

A  sale  in  aid  of  blind  babies  was  held  at 
the   Boston    Nursery    for   Blind    Babies,    G6 
Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  today,  but  owing  to 
the  ram  there  was  not  a  large  attendance, 
and  it  was  voted  by  the  ladies  in  charge  to 
continue     the     sale     Monday-unless     that 
should  be  a  rainy  day— and  then   the  first 
fair  day  that  comes  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  exchange  of  the  many  pretty  and  useful 
things  into  money,   that  is  so  much  needed 
by  the  nursery.-    The  house  is  a  great,   old 
fashioned  mansion,  set  high  on  a  hill,  and 
for  one  year  it  has  been  the  home  of  poor, 
Wind  babies,  who  would  have  had  no  other 
Cg-re,      Some    of   the   babies   have    been    de- 
serted by   their  parents,   and  all   belong  to 
families    who    are    In    the   poorest    circum- 
stances.    Children  are  not  admitted  to  the 
Perkins    Kindergarten    for    the    Blind    until 
they  are  five  years  of  age.  and  from  baby- 
hood to  that  date  there  is  great  need  of  the 
best    of    care    and    education.      Bertha    M 
bnow,    the    secretary    of   the    nursery,    who 
has  had  entire  charge  of  the  fair,  conducts 
the  sale   of  pretty   Easter  novelties   in   the 
entrance   hall.     Across    the  way  from   this 
table  Is  the  apron  table  In  charge  of  Mrs 
W.  O.  Curtis  and  .Mrs.   E.  N.  Nesmith    Light 
refreshments   and    lemonade   in   the  dining 
room   are   dispensed   by   Mrs.    Effie   Gaynor 
Hisa  Frances  Nunnam.    The  reception 
room   '   i     been  turned   Into  an  art  gallery 

"'vMory,    in    charge  of  Miss   Mario 

Brer,      in    the  great  nursery  are   many 
tables.    Candy  is  sold  by  Mrs.  a.  k.  Wilder 


ivirs.  Francis  Guild  Mayo,  and  Miss  Mary 
Gill.  At  the  rummage  table  is  Mrs.  Edwin 
D.  Mellin  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Demmon.  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Tregear,  the  matron,  is  at  the  nurses' 
table,  assisted  by  two  of  the  nurses  of  the 
house,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Fernandes  and  Miss  B. 
M.  Finn.  At  the  fancy  table  ara  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Allen  and  Miss  Elise  Arnold,  at  the  doll 
and  baby  table  is  Mrs.  S.  J.  Davidson,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Q.  Emery  is  at  the  fancy  table. 
This  very  ancient  house  has  not  been  fresh- 
ly papered  in  some  of  the  rooms  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  It  is  hoped  that  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  at  least  the  night 
nursery  may  be  brightened  with  fresh 
paper.     Patronage  is  earnestly  desired. 
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And  Some  of  the  Remark- 
able Things  They  Do  Inter- 
estingly Considered. 


GREAT  HELEN  KELLER. 


She     is  the   Leader,     But  There     Are 

Many  Others  Who   Perform 

Wonders. 


While    It    cannot   be     truthfully    sai 
that     the     deaf-blind     throughout     th 
country   have     suffered     by     invidious 
comparison   with   Helen  Keller,   it  is  a 
fact  that  so  brightly  have  that  young 
woman's   accomplishments   of   an   edu- 
cational  character  shone  by   the  light 
of    publicity,    so  has    the  gaze  of  the 
people   been    fixed    upon   her,    that   the 
others   have    stood    in   the    shadow     of 
her     fame;     yet    many  of    them  have, 
in     their     modest     way',     accomplished 
things  worthy  of  consideration.     What 
do   you   think  of  a  young   woman     of 
about    28,    whose    "education"    became 
extremely  fragmentary  at  8,  and  ceas- 
ed entirely  at  11,  reading  the  "Inferno" 
of    Dante,    the   works    of    Plato,    being 
familiar  with   Pope,    Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Cicero,   an  admirer  of  Cromwell,   hav- 
ing  the     pages   of     the   Bible     almost 
stamped    upon   her   memory,    and   who 
yet    modestly    disavows   all    claims     to 
being     educated?— who     keeps     house, 
holding  the    purse,   does  all   the    shop- 
ping,  is  energetic,   industrious  and   al- 
ways cheerful.     That     is   the     English 
deaf-blind   girl,   Jane   Patterson.    Katie 
McGirr  is  now  about  21.    She  lost  sight 
and   hearing    in    the   great   blizzard   of 
1888,  when  she  was  8  years  of  age.  Her 
general  health  was  so  wrecked  by  the 
shock  that  she  has  not  had  to  exceed 
five  years  of  schooling;   yet  she  reads 
all  the  seven  different  systems  of  rais- 
ed   print   for    the    blind,    which    is   one 
more   than    any    other     person    reads- 
Jane     Patterson     reading     six.      Orris 
Benson    is   a   bright    young    man     and 
makes  as  beautiful  models  of  fine  car- 
pentering  work     as   any     person  with 
eyes  can.    Thomas  Stringer  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
Mass.,    is   a    mechanical    genius:    so   is 
Linnie  Haguewood  of  Iowa,  now  in  the 
South    Dakota     School    for    the    BMnd. 
When  "Tom"  was  in   the  kindergartf  h 
he  became   absorbed   in   the  construe-] 


tlon  of  elevators;  and  so  mastered  the 
theory  that  while  on  his  vacation, 
which  he  spends  on  a  farm,  he  con- 
structed  an  ingenious  mixture  of  ropes 
and  pulleys,  which  he  dignified  by  the 
name  of  an  elevator.  With  this  ma- 
chine "Tom"  could  hoist  himself  to  the 
loft  and  lower  himself  at  will.  He  nut 
a  complete  equipment  of  bells  through- 
out the  house;  made  a  "merry-go- 
round;"  put  weights  to  the  barn  win- 
dows, which  he  adjusted  by  means  of 
a  cord  loading  over  a  pulley  and  pass- 
ing through  a  gas  pipe. 

Linnie     Hague  wood     discovered     the 
use   of   a   Braille   writing  machine  af- 
ter  but   a   few   moments   of   investiga- 
tion,  and    proceeded   to   write   upon   it. 
The   most   marvelous --thing   about   this 
voung  woman  is  the  extreme  dehcacv 
I  of    her    sense    of    touch.      Linnie    loves 
music,  and  enjoys  "feeling"  it  as  well 
as  any   virtuoso  does  hearing  it.     bne 
has  a 'large  music  box;  and  by  putting       j 
her   hand   on   the    box   and   setting     it 
plaving  she  can  distinguish  every  tune 
It  ^lays,    and    that    she    is    stone    dea 
was  proved  by  akoulalion.    She  did  not 
hear  the  music  played  through  it  when 
the  receivers  were  placed  at  her  ears 
but    she    did    when    they    were    put    in 
her  hands.     So  bright   is  the   mind   o 
this    young     woman,    whose   education 
did    not   begin    until    she    was   15,    that 
she   was   adopted  by  a  special  act  of 
he   Iowa    legislature,    and   will   hence- 
forth receive  every  educational  advan- 

^llizabeth  Robin  and  Edith ;.  Thorn", 
pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution    ha^e 
reached  a  point  in  their   studies     that 
would  be  an  honor  to  a  seeing  or  hear- 
ing person:     Leslie  F.  Oren,  a  child  of 
'  8    who   is  of  such  an  active  tempera- 
ment that  his  teachers  at  the  Ohio  In- 
stitution   for    the    Deaf    and   Wj*    *J 
Columbus  christened     him     "Perpetual 
Motion,"   was  admitted  to  the  mstitu- 
Uon  three  years  ago.    He  has  a  vocab- 
ulary   of    about     six    hundred     woids. 
spells     and     receives,   communicates 
SS  the  manual   alphabet,   reads and 
writes    New    York    point     and    Bia».ie, 
ids  line,  is  a  good  lip  reader  of  short 
entences    articulates   about  40   words 
»Tds    freely     combinations    of     figures 
adds    ireeiy  fl    be 

coSd^ably  expended  if  space  would 
nermft  but  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
show  two  things:  First,  the  Sreat 
good  that  is  being  done  by  the  eduea- 
«f  -defectives;"  and,  second,  that 
vTsh  uld  not  deem  life  vain  for  these 
neople  nor  despise  what  it  is  iri  their 
fower"  to    do.-From     "™™ff^ 

^af"BUndi^LJSiRSror^eview8 
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IN  THE  SENATE. 


in  the  Senate  yesterday ^the  i Jotot  Spj- 

Ciil1  CTaTio"erep°or ted ao^ely  on  the 
ommendation  reporte ■  mlon8   for 

Buswell    and   Maccanney    v        auesti0n 
»«  ■K-.y   the   neople   on   tne   iiu<-a"u 

tion  for  '?«/„"?, '°"n  School  for  Boys. 

ishment  at  thoenift™da?0  p^vide  f°r  the 
Bills   were  enacted   to  pro«  r 

instruction  of  ^f^'^^stitution   and 
homes  by  the   Peikms_  m,nd; 

!  Massachusetts    School    rotl 
making  appropi lation^oi ^ex  cat. 

I  contagious  disea&em among    incorporat 

i  lr?e  aSanverf  an^Georgetown    Street 

,  nail  way  Company.  engrossed   to 

BiUs   amanufacUring    establishments 
require     manufactures       g     wUh     pure 

t0  ^•PEy«nter  during  working  hours; 
drinking  watff10n  'rtmouth  and  West- 
1  l°  ^rJef Railway  Company  to  carry 
port  Stre^f f"maif  parcels  of  merehan- 
baggage  and  smau  pa  ihe  f 

dise    and    t0    tc°ml  rother   companies;    to 

tracks  °ffnrce"^irs  at  the  Reformatory 
provide  for  repairs  Qf  tnfi  pur. 

Prison  fo \  J?  °  fo%  the  Worcester  Insane 
c*haS,f,™  to  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
Asylum,  to  pro v.  Normal 

additional    land    ior^  provide    tor 

!chcheUcalB  delartment  in  the  State 
a     cnenm* i     Worcester. 


ucueiiiea_pv_oii^*¥flr. 
[From  the  Dedham  Transcript.]    V 

The  people  of   this  town,  and  especially 
Oakdale,  will  be  interested  to  learn  of  flhese 
public  bequests   in   the  will   of    EphrVim 
Langdon    Frothingbam,    late    of    Milton, 
which   was  filed  in  the  prohate  registry. 
3n  the  death  of  his  wife,  Elmira  S.  Froth- 
,ngham,  he  leaves,  from  the  rest  and  resi- 
due of  his  estate  left  her,  these  bequests : 
Church  of   the  Good   Sheperd,  Oakdale,  a 
note  of  said  church  for  $1000 ;   Children's 
Aid  society,  $500 ;   Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  $2000;  Temporary  Female  Asy- 
lum for   Discharged   Prisoners,  Islington, 
Dedham,     $1000;     and     Fatherless      and 
Widows'     society,     Boston,     $500.       His 
^tidow    and    George   W.    B.  Roberts    are 
named  as  executors  of  the  will,  which- Wa" 
drawn  Feb   20,  l'.too. 


!,or=lIcnooTat;WoVcester 
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■2!i   March  Ui>_ 
HELEN    KELLER'S   BABYHOOD. 

Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  girl  who  b 
deaf  and  blind  in  childhood,  is  writing  the  story 
of  her  life  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  In  regard 
to  the  period  of  her  babyhood  in  which  she  was 
able  to  see  and  hear,  she  says: 

The  beginning  of  my  life  was  simple  and  much 
like  every  other  little  life.  I  came,  1  saw,  I  con- 
quered, as  the  first  baby  in  the  family  always  docs. 
I  am  told  that  while  I  was  still  in  long  dresses  I 
showed  many  signs  of  an  eager,  self-asserting  dis- 
position. Everything  that  I  saw  other  people  do  I 
insisted  upon  imitating.  At  six  months  I  could  pipe 
out  "How  d'ye,"  and  one  day  I  attracted  every  one's 
attention  by  saying  "Tea,  tea,  tea"  quite  plainly, 
Even  after  my  illness  I  remembered  one  of  the  words 
dj  had  learned  in  these  early'  months.  It  was  the 
word  "water,"  and  I' continued  to  make  some  sound 
for  that  word  after  all  other  speech  was  lost.  I, 
ceased  making  the  sound  "wah-wah"  only  when  I 
learned  to  spell  the  word. 

They  tell  me  I  walked  the  day  I  was  a  year  old. 
My  mother  had  just  taken  me  out  of  the  bathtub 
and  was  holding  me  in  her  lap  when  I  was  suddenly 
attracted  by  the  flickering  shadow's /Sf  leaves  that 
danced  in  the  sunlight  on  the  smooth  floor.  I 
slipped  from  my  mother's  lap  and  almost  ran  toward 
them.  The  impulse  gone,  I  fell  down  and  cried  for 
my  mother  to  take  me  up  in  her  arms. 

These  happy  days  did  not  last  long.  One  brief 
spring,  musical  with  the  song  of  robin  and  mocking- 
bird, one  summer  rich  in  fruit  and  roses,  one 
autumn  of  gold  and  crimson  sped  by  and  left  their 
gifts  at  the  feet  of  an  eager,  delighted  child.  Then, 
in  the  dreary  month  of  February,  came  the  dreadful 
illness  which  closed  my  eyes  and  ears  and  plunged 
me  into  the  absolute  unconsciousness  of  a  new-born 
baby.  They  called  it  acute  congestion  of  the  stomach 
and  brain.  The  doctor  thought  I  could  not  live. 
Early'  one  morning,  however,  the  fever  left  me  as 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  as  it  had  come.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  the  family  that  morning,  but 


i 
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not  one,  not  even  the  doctor,  knew  that  I  should 
never  see  or  hear  again.  But  during  the  first 
nineteen  months  of  my  life  I  had  caught  glimpses  of 
broad  green  fields,  a  luminous  sky,  trees  and  flowers 
which  the  darkness  that  followed  could  not  wholly 
blot  out.  If  we  have  once  seen,  "the  day  is  ours,  and 
what  the  day  has  shown." 


From 
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SOME    OF   THE    RESULTS    OF    THE 
EDUCATION   FOR  THAT  CLASS. 
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Why  Others   Have  Stood   in  the   Light 
of  Brilliant  Helen  Keller-The  CasesI 
of    Katie     McGirr,    xine     Patterson  J 
•   °mS  Bcnson  *»«  Unite  Haguewopd. 
J  While  it   cannp]    be   truthful*,  M 
^at    tlje   doar-blind      through^    K, 

comparison    with    Helen    Keller     it   is 
•    fa«    that    so    brightly    have      tha 
oung    woman's    accomplishments    o 

educational  -' ■ 
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n,7Wi,tlonal  chapter  sll011e  ^  the 
"ft  o,   publicity,  so  has  the  gje  of 
-   People  been  fixed   upon   hel     tha 

i,: ;;: have  stood  in  ^  &$£ 

of  her  fame;   yet  many  0f  them  have 
«    then-   modest     way,     acomphshedl 
binge  worthy  of  consideration    Wla? 

atr%thi"K'  "  a   ™*  -on,. ZZ : 
about   28,    whose   -education"    became 
extremely     fragmentary     at    T   am 
'■eased  entirelv  nt  n  ,  ml 

le.no"  n     n    \  '  rea*ng  the  "In- 

«*no     of  Dante,  the  works  of  p,ato 
being  familiar  with  Pope.  Sir 
Scott,    Cicero,    an    admire, 

nav''a6   the   pages   of   the 
-jojt    stamped    upon    her     ^mory 
Sn,r^  S-^-tiy   disavows         , 
house    lol ,Mn"8r}HUCated?-wh0  keePS 

and   always   chee  ■  u    '  Tl, '  ldl'strio,,s' 
Eng»sh  deaf-blind I  Sri      7        is     Ule 
son  of  Katie  MeOlrf  f  '     Ja"e   Patter 
She   »ost    sight  and    ?  "0W  about  21- 
"   blizzard  of  nd«fiheSng     in    th* 
«W>t    years     0f     aI      h'"  Sl,e  Was 
hea,th    was  so  wiv.H     >   ?er     general 
"*   she  has   „o   '  t;  t,  y  tte  Sllock 
n"ai"  0|   schooUng; yet  8hf  ?*J   f,ve 
the  seven  different  i   ,  reads  aU 

",a"    any    other    ,"„,  s  one  more 

Haguewood  of  lowV  °  ,s  u»ii«v 
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Linnie    Haguewood      discovered    the 
use  ot   a   Braille   writing   machine    af- 
ter  but  a   few   moments  of  investiga- 
tion, and   proceeded   to   write   upon  it 
the  most  marvelous  thing  about  this 
young  woman  is  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  her  sense  of  touch.     Linnie   loves 
muoie,  and  enjoys  "feeliiiff"  it  as  well 
as  any  virtuoso  does  hearing  it.     She 
has  a   large   music    box:    and    by   nut- 
mg  her  hand  on  the  box  and  setting 
t    playing   she    can    distinguish    every 

leaf    wa,),aVS-  a",d   that  S*e   is   S5J 
deal    was    proved      by      Hutchinson  s 

akoulation.  She  did  not  hear  the 
music  played  through  it  *-;,en  the 
Reivers  were  placed  at  her  ears  but 
she  did  when  they  were  put  n 
hands.  y0  bright  is  the  mind  of 
young  woman,  whose  education 
"ot  begin  until  she  was  15  that 
was  adopts  by  a  special  act  of 
lowa  legislature,  and  will  hen< 
lecnne  every  educational 

Ehzabeth  Robin  and  Edith 
as,  pupils  of  the  Perkins  institution 
have  reached  a  point  in  their  stud?5 
hat  would  be  an  honor  to  a  Sf 
or  hearing  person.  Leslie  F.  Oren  f 
ehildof  eight,  who  is  of  such  an  ac- 
tive temperament  that  nis  teachers  at 

dumb    a°t  ,S5ltnt1l">  f°r  fc»  deaf  and 
aumb.  at  Columbus,  christened     him 

Perpetual    Motion."   was   admitted     0 

the  institution  three  years     ago      He 

Mis  SS^S*?  °'   ab°Ut  «M^"S 
wifi ti  reives     communications 

S        n  T  va    al|)l,al"4'  read*  and 
writes   New    York    point   an  1    Braille 

reads  hue.  is  a  good  lip-read"  •  ofshort 

2£FE!\  artiCUlates  aho»t   40   won 
*dd«    freely    combinations    of    figures 
from   one    to    ten.     This    list    could  Vr 

permits'  $??"   ,(  ^  wtuW 

permit,    but    sufficient    has    been    sain 

to  show  two  things:  First  the  grea? 
good  that  is  being  done  by  the  edu- 
cator*  of   "defectives;"   and      second 

American    Monthly,  j^vw   ^1 


in    the 


HfiYiews   for  Anri]  " 
r^t-KAmilN  'ST.;  BOSTON. 
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Miss  Gazella  Bennett,  who  has  been  I 

rh^hi  he,r  -iQ  .the  Per,dns  Institute  for 
the  blind  in  South  Boston  for  the  last 

and7  Mrl  Jra  gU6St  at  the  home  of  D r 

sus^ssr w- Andrews  °f  ca- 1 


carpenter- 
witli  eyes  can. 

Perkins  in- 


:ievatoi        an,i  ,  .    ,   .      •  ""••"-iiietion   or 
hal   wbih      \  theory 

'P^ds  on  ,   )a r  „  \'    ;t""".   which   h„ 

■^■'oua   u.ixf    r     ,    ,"1,":",K,n,r-,('d   :'»  I 
which   he  din  "S     a,,(l    Pul- 


elevati 

ing 

dwT?Fthb-' the  »»• 

T*"""  could  hoist      'A;    machine 
;(""   lower  himsel    a '" v       "l/""  '""■ 

dTe^fi  "'-"'"" 

Parsing  through  !  ".'■''  ;'    """•■ 
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HELEN  KELLER 

VISITS  ROOSEVELT 

JyVAbJtJINGTON,  April  15.— Miss  Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  who  is 
now  completing  her  third  year  as  a 
student  in  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 
Mass.,  called  on  President  Roosevelt 
and  conversed  with  him  for  half  an 
hour.  Miss  Keller  has  for  several  days 
been  visiting  with  her  friend,  Miss  Sul- 
livan, at  the  home  of  Prof.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell.  Edward  Bok  of  ^niladel- 
phia,  who  Is  well  acquainted  with  Miss 
■  ler,  was  speaking  to  President 
Roosevelt   about   her   on    Saturday,   and 

lut  SS?d^t  asked  tnat  she  c°«ie  to 
the  White  House  at  10  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day  morning. 

He    received   Miss    Keller.    Miss    Sulli- 
van and  Mr.  Bok  in  the  Red  Parlor  and 
r    conversing    with      the    blind     girl 
ugh     Miss    Sullivan    for    some    mo- 
rnenls-  '  esed   a   desire   to   carry 

"i     the    conversation    directly       Accord" 
Keller  pi  icad   her  fingers  on 
lips  and  read  his  words 
she  null.. 1    l.y  Mrticulatlng  words  as  she 
ight  to  do  by  Miss  Sullh 
rh  her  conversation  Is  bv  no 
'Tieans   'lisiinct   to   one     TliflftM<Mniii     I    t,, 
t,  Uw  Prertfleht  understood  her 


.*.Mas£*.fi£ca;i 


...     

Miss  Frances  Murphy  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  blind,  Boston,  is 
spending  a  week's  vacation  with  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Murphy 
of  Washington  street. 


install  QTmnscrivt 


MONDAY.    APRIL.    14.    1902 


Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb  £>. 
blind  girl,  spent  nearly  an  hour  at  tV-fl 
White  House  Sunday,  at  the  request  of 
the  President,  with  whom  she  had  a  very 
interesting  talk.  She  has  been  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  week  as  the  guest  of  Pro- 
fessor Alexander  Graham  Bell.  When  the 
President  was  informed  that  Mi?s  Keller 
was  In  the  city  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  her.  She  was  accompanied  by  Edward 
Bok  of  Philadelphia,  and  her  instructor. 
The  latter  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
President  and  Miss  Keller  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  the  President  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  talk  to  his  famous  caller  direct. 
Miss  Keller  placed  her  fingers  on  the  Presi- 
dent's lips,  thus  reading-  his  words,  and 
he  entertained  her  -with  the  story  of  a  rab- 
bit hunt  enjoyed  by  his  son  Archie  ln  the 
White  House  grounds,  a  few  days  ago. 
The  President  had  no  difficulty  ln  under- 
standing the  curious  method  of  speech 
which  Miss  Keller  has  learned.  She  told 
him  of  the  great  admiration  she  had  for 
him,  and  displayed  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  his  career. 

8- 


Helen  Keller's  talk  may  be  "lip  service  ' 
but  it  comes  right  from  her  heart! 


It  is  a  pity  that  Helen  Keller  has  fin- 
shed  her  book.  Otherwise  she  might 
lave  included  a  graphic  view  of  her  visit 
:o  the  White  House.  But  there  will  be 
-evised  editions  brought  up  to  date,  no 
loubt,  from  time  to  time. 


The  Perkins  institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts school  for  the  Blind  is  to  er 
on  the  property  recently  purchased .Toy" 
the  trustees  on  Day  and  Center  sts, 
Roxbury,  a  large  brick  and  stone  apart- 
ment house  to  contain  stores  on  the 
lower  floor.  This  property  has  been 
owned  by  the  trustees  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  is  near  the  kindergarten  of  the 
Perkins  institution.  The  new  building 
will  be  constructed  in  the  very  best 
possible  manner  from  plans  by  W.  K. 
Forbush.  and  will  cost  in  the  vicinity 
of  $100,000.   inr. 
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Blir\cT  Children  As  Actors 


REMARKABLE  effort  on  the 
part  of  blind  children  was  the 
recent  presentation  of  a  play  .it 
Perkins  Institute,  in  South 
uston.  The  piece  presented  was 
"Undiiv  ,"  and  eight  little  girls  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cast. 

Four  weeks'  time  was  consumed  in 
teaching  the  characters  their  parts.  One 
teachi'i  labored  with  Undin?,  a  princlpni, 
and  with  the  priest,  a  minor  figure.  An- 
other trained  the  knight  and  the  water 
spirit.  Another  instructed  Bertalda  and 
the  fisherman,  and  still  another  taught 
Huldbrand. 

At  first  an  hour  a  day  was  spent  m 
work  with  the  different  characters. 
Then,  for  about  two  weeks,  all  the  char- 
acters worked  an  hour  a  day  together, 
arid   later   two   hours   a   day    were 

i.  li  character  its  relation  to 
the  whole. 

Thf  methods  used  in  having  the  girls 
memorize  their  lines  wert>  at  once  the 
exemplification  of  patience,  and  a  reve- 
lation—to the  unitiated— in  Instruction 
for  the  blind.  Repeated  readings  of  " 
dine"  had  made  the  girls  familiar  with 
the  story,  and  the  elementary  work  re- 
sembled more  a  beginning  with  the  whole 
rather  than  with  the  parts.  Every  one 
heard  the  play,  and  that  gave  each  a 
preparatory  knowledge  or  what  would  be 
necessary  to  stage  the  piece. 

If  each  individual  had  started  out  with 
only  her  own  lines  in  mind  the  instruc- 
tion would  have  been  much  more  diffi- 
cult. But  the  work  was  not  thus  under- 
taken. 

Each  woman  teacher  read  to  her  par- 
ticular pupils  the  text  they  were  to  mem- 
orize. Word  by  word  the  blind  ones 
wrote  down  the  lines  in  Braille — a  system 
of  chirography  for  the  blind — thus  com- 
mitting them  to  memory. 

The  stage  was  set  for  the  first  scene 
of  "Undine."  The  characters  were  as- 
sembled and  made  to  understand,  by 
spoken  word  and  gentle  guidance,  what 
gestures  they  should  make  at  certain 
times,  whither  they  should  move,  and 
what  actions  they  should  simulate.  It 
was  not  an  easy  task,  but  through  care 
and  repetition  great  things  were  accom- 
plished,   and   gradually     each     character 


learned    just    where    her    part    came    in, 
just  what  to  do. 

-Action   and   gesture   were    the   hardest 
to   teach.     The  players   were   at   first   al- 
lowed   to  give   their   own   interpretation, 
which  was,  of  course,  more  or  less  stilted,: 
none    knew    by   experience   how 
this  movement  or  that  movement  looked. 
than    once    work    was    carried    on 
along  the  line  of  the  initiative,  but  even 
though   the   teachers  took  hold  of 
their  pupils  and  directed  certain  motions, 
whii  h  were  afterward  repeated,   the   re- 
sults were  only  partly  satisfactory.     In 
the   main    the    idea    was    to    make    each 
amateur  understand  that  a  specified  mo- 
tion was  necessary  at  a  certain  time  and 
in  relation  to  certain  lines  spoken  at  that 
time,   after    which   practice   aided    in    the 
uggle  for  such  perfection  as  is  within 
range  of  possibility  of  the  blind.     In 
one  case  a  teacher  told  her  change  that 
trust  express  deep  pain  at  a  certain 
point. 

"But  I  have  never  experienced  deep 
pain,"  the  pupil  replied.  "How,  then,  can 
I  show  it?" 

By  word  of  mouth  the  idea  of  sorrow 
was  indicated  as  well  as  possible,  and  in 
the  end  Udine  acquitted  herself  with  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  first  act  of  "Undine"  there  is 
a  storm  of  sand  against  the  window  of 
the  fisher  cottage,  and  then  the  water 
spirit  appears,  dressed  in  white.  Rud- 
lieb,  hearing  the  swirl  of  the  storm  and 
the  rattle  of  the  sand  against  the  glass, 
kneels  and  sings  a  prayer'.  At  the  end 
of  this  invocation,  Hulda  goes  to  the  door 
in  answer  to  a  knock,  and  admits  a 
stranger,  who  seeks  food  and  lodging. 

Straight  as  if  she  saw  the  way,  the 
fisherman's  wife  moved  toward  the  por- 
tal, placed  her  hand  upon  the  knob,  and 
threw  the  door  wide  open.  In  a  way,  the 
mat  on  the  floor  served  as  a  guide,  but 
after  all  it  was  more;  intuition  was  at 
the  helm — that  intuition  which  enables 
any  one  to  find  his  way  about  familiar 
places  in  the  darkest  hour  of  midnight. 

Having  admitted  the  stranger,  Hulda 
returned  to  the  kitchen  cupboard,  took 
down  plates,  knives  and  forks,  and  set 
the  table.  Not  absolutely  sure,  one  could 
see  her  hand  steal  to  the  edge  in  meas- 
urement of  the  proper  distance   from  it 


at  which  the  utensils  should  be  situated. 
But  this  motion  was  unnoticeable  to 
nearly  everyone  except  the  teachers,  who 
know  the  ways  of  the  blind. 

The  programme  for  the  performance 
was  printed  on  the  embossing  press  of 
the  institution,  and  the  blind  perform- 
ers, running  their  fingers  over  the  raised 
letters,  read  the  names  of  the  cast,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  scenes  every  whit 
easily  as  one  reads  an  ordinary  the> 
atrical  bill.  yr 
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HELEN  KELLER  VISITS 

AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 


For  an  Hour   the  Famous  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Girl 

Talked  with  the  President,  Placing  Her  Fingers 

on  His  Lips  While  He  Told  a  Story. 


[SPECIAL 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  13,  1902. 
Helen  Keller,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl,  spent  nearly  an  hour  at 
the  White  House  today  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  with  whom  she  had  a 
very  interesting  talk.  She  has  been  in 
'  Washington  for  a  week  as  the  guest  of 
Prof.  Alexander  Graham  Bell.  When 
the  President  was  informed  yesterday 
that  Miss  Keller  was  in  the  city  he  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  see  her. 

She  was  accompanied  by  Edward  Bok 
of    Philadelphia,    and    her    instructor. 


DISPATCH    TO    THE    BOSTON    HERALD.] 


Ihe  latter  acted  as  interpreter  between 
the  President  and  Miss  Keller  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  the  President  expressed 
a  desire  to  talk  to  his  famous  caller 
direct. 

Miss  Keller  placed  her  fingers  on  the 
President's  lips,  thus  reading  his  words, 
and  he  entertained  her  with  the  story  of 
a  rabbit  hunt  enjoyed  by  his  son  Archie 
in  the  White  House  grounds  a  few  days  j 
ago.  The  President  had  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  curious  method  of 
speech  which  Miss  Keller  has  learned. 
She  told  him  of  the  great  admiration 
she  had  for  him,  and  displayed  a.  re- 
markable knowledge  of  his  career. 
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Famous  Deaf  and  Blind  Girl  at  the  White 

House — She  Ta]ks  With  the 

President, 


Washington,     April    14.— Miss    Helen 
KeT.er,   the  deaf  and   b.ind   girl   who  is 
]  now    completing    her    third    year    as    a 
[student  in  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge, 
.,    called   on     President     Roosevelt 
rday  and  conversed   With   hiin    For 
half  an  hour.    Miss  Keller  has  for  a<  v- 
rral  days  been  visiting  with  her  friend, 
Sullivan,    at    the    home     of     Prof. 
Alexander   Graham   Bell,    tedward    Bok 
Of  Phi    Mi,  ipliia.   who  is   well  acquainted 
With    -Miss    Keller,     was      sneaking      to 
President    Rio  tbout  her  on  Sat- 

urday,   and    the    President    asked    that 
ome    to    the    White    House    at    10 
■  k  on  Sunday  morning. 
H'    recei  Iss   Keller,   Miss   Sulli- 

irid  Mr.  Bok  in  the  Tied  Parlor. 
md  after  conversing  with  the  blind 
sir!    through    Miss    Su.Iivan     for     some 


on  the  conversation  directly,  Accord- 
ingly Miss  Keller  placed  her  fingers  on 
the  President's  lipg  and  read  his  words. 
She  replied  by  articulating  words  as 
she  has  been  taught  to  do  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  and  although  her  conversa- 
tion is  by  no  means  distinct  to  one  un- 
accustomed to  hearing  it.  the  President 
understood   her  perfectly. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  told  her  that  be  was 
delighted  to  meet  her,  and  inquired 
about  ber  student  life  at  Cambridge. 
She  repded  that  sh«  had  lmg  been 
interested  In  his  career.  and  was 
honored  to  have  the  privilege  of  meet- 
ing him.  Then  the  President  talked  to 
her  of  bis  children,  and  among  other 
things  told  of  an  incident  in  which  little 
Archibald  Roosevelt  bad  figured  the 
day  before.  The  boy  chased  a  rabbit  in 
the  White  House  ground  and  after  cap- 
turing it  placed  it  in  a  box  in  the  con- 
servatory. Miss  Keller  said  that  ,«ho 
appreciated  the  boy's  evident  fondness 
for    animals.    b<  cause 


he  expressed  a  desire  to  carry  '  interested' in  pets"' of  'tlds'kind."    ' 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL. 


Date. 


BLIND  GIRL  AMAZED 
/(,        THE  PRESIDENT. 


Helen   Ke 


er  Understood  All  He  Said  by 
Merely   Touching    His    Lips. 


Washington.    April   14.-"i    would   lit*   t« 
wh     h'-,,i   ■     wo?<lerful  leaf  and   blind   gf,- 

The i  President  replied:    "Oh    well    Teddv 
h  P»t  here,    and,   besides,   ue'is  a  'bfeoo? 

Melvl^S  Jrtart^*-«^^ 
feasor  Alexander  Gjaham"  l 
to   Philadelphia   thfS   mornin 


feats  wjM  in  t&w$e :]SZ££ 
terday  was  to  repeat  from  memory  a  Ion 
extract  from  an  article  by  Professor    •„] 

.*,, l*t SSHl  ,;au,,fl  on. tho  indent 


Mr. 

father  of  Pro- 
Hell.     She  went 
One  of  her 
e   yes- 
long 


,      ••         "Is  l^11'''"  understood   thj   Presl 
Jlfat^wortH   by   placing  her  fingers  upot 


lips. 
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I_LAIAA MUDGMAN. 

Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction. 
The    R_emark«ible   Achieve- 

^ofaHelpJessWc-man^n 
Incent,ve  to  GreaJ  Efforts  by     " 
lnose  More  Fortunate. 

Written  for  th«  LB_ 


Laura  Dewey  Uridgman  v 

"■'■'••    N.    ii.,    Dec.    21,    1829       Sho 
Ted    from   convulsions  and" was  a 
••'■'■y  puny  infant,  but  her  health  grad 
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ually  improved,  until  when  about  two 
years  old  she  and  two  older  sisters 
were  taken  down  with  scarlet  fever. 
The  others  died  and  Laura's  life  for  a 
long  time  hung  by  a  thread.  It  was 
two  years  before  she  was  able  to  sit 
up  all  day.  Meanwhile  her  suffering 
had  been  intense,  her  eyes  and  ears 
suppurated,  the  contents  were  dis- 
charged and  sight  and  hearing  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  sense  of  smell, 
too,  was  so  nearly  lost  that  it  was  use- 
less, and  she  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish between  different  articles  of  food 
by  the  taste.  Her  only  remaining 
means  of  communication  with  the  out- 
er world  was  that  of  touch. 

She  was  five  years  old  before  she  ful- 
ly regained  her  strength,  and  then  her 
thirst  for  knowledge  had  to  be  satis- 
fied by  obtaining  information  by  one 
sense.  As  the  mother  moved  about  her 
various  duties  the  child  was  always 
beside  her,  the  little  hands  felt  every 
motion,  and  soon  the  desire  of  imita- 
tion was  developed.  She  was  taught 
to  sew,  knit  and  to  braid.  A  few  com- 
man  signs  were  used  in  communicat- 
ing with  her:  pushing  meant  to  go; 
pulling,  come;  a  pat  on  the  head,  ap- 
proval; on  the  back,  disapproval,  etc. 
Two  months  before  her  8th  birthday 
she  was  taken  to  the  institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose 
story  of  her  progress  is  told  in  his  an- 
nual reports  and  in  the  diaries  kept 
by  her  teachers  and  by  Laura  herself. 
These  facts  are  summarized  in  a  book 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Swift  Lawson. 

The  story  of  her  development  reads 
like  a  romance.  Her  mind  was  like 
that  of  a  child  led  without  a  lantern 
by  a  tenuous  thread  through  the  cata- 
combs, the  thread  often  broken,  the 
leader  often  lost.  Let  normal  persons 
try  the  experiment  of  finding  their 
way  around  the  walls  of  a  room  com- 
pletely dark  when  they  do  not  know 
exactly  from  what  part  of  the  room 
they  started,  and  they  wil  be  surprised 
at  their  inability  to  learn  their  bear- 
ings, to  judge  of  the  relations  between 
the  walls,  chairs,  tables  and  doors, 
with  which  one  glance  of  the  eye  would 
make  perfectly  familiar.  The  blind- 
deaf  mute  is  subject  to  the  same  kind. 
but  a  greater  degree,  of  irritation,  in 
attempting  to  gain  freedom  and  action 
In  any  department  of  knowledge.  The 
monotony  of  his  or  her  labors  is  per- 
plexing   and    annoying.      The    loss    of 


sight  and  hearing  were  a  serious  dep- 
rivation, but  with  smell  and  taste 
gone,  Laura  Bridgeman's  disadvantage 
was  much  greater. 

The  mind  is  delicately  poised  among 
a  variety  of  physical  powers,  and  a  dis- 
arrangement of  any  of  these  powers 
disturbs  the  mental  activity.     Many  a 
fresh  train  of  thought  has  been  started 
by  the  odors  of  a  garden,  or  bv  the 
taste  of  its  fruits.   The  mind  and  heart 
have  been  quickened  bv  the  sight  of 
a   beautiful    alter   in    church,    and    by 
the  incense  rising  therefrom.     There 
is  an  infinite  variety  of  modifications 
of  the  senses,  each  furnishing  useful 
resources,   in  the  way  of  association. 
for  prompting  the  memory.     In  being 
deprived  of  all  of  her  senses,   except 
touch.  Laura  Bridgman  was  peculiarly 
and  deplorably  afflicted.     Julia  Brace, 
the  blind-mute,  educated  at  the  Hart- 
ford   (Conn.)    Asylum,  had    an    acute 
sense  of  smell.     She  could  detect  her 
own  dresses  from  a  mass  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  by  smelling.     She  could  also 
discriminate  between  the  newlv-wash- 
ed  stockings  of  the  boys  from  those  of 
the  girls  by  placing  them  to  her  nose. 
The    life    and    accomplishments    of 
J  aura  Bridgman  give  may  suggestions 
oi   the   importance  of  human   nature. 
rTV,°  results  which  came  from  the  train- 
ing of  this  disabled  girl  and  woman 
foreshadow  what  might  be  done  when 
equal  effort  Is  bestowed  upon  the  care 
and  training  of  those  who  are  blessed 
with  all  the  gifts  of  health.     The  suc- 
ces  of  those   who   taught  her   should 
be  a  stimulant  to  other  teachers  and 
to  parents  in  overcoming  obstacles  in 
imparting  knowledge.     Dr.  Howe  said 
obstacles  are  "things  to  be  overcome." 

When  it  is  understood  that  this  girl 
from  lowly  life,  "a  silent,  helpless, 
hopeless  unit  of  mortality,"  whose  fac- 
ulties were  barred  from  seeing  a  ray 
of  light,  from  hearing  a  human  voice 
and  physical  sound,  from  the  enjoy- 
ments of  sweet  perfumes,  and  from 
taking  part  in  the  delicacies  of  taste, 
doomed  to  from  all  ideas  of  the  outer 
world  by  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  learn- 
ed to  perform  operations  far  surpass- 
ing those  of  many  who  see  and  hear 
and  smell  and  taste,  we  are  surprised 
at  the  reserved  forces  of  human  na- 
ture, exceeding  some  of  the  capabili- 
ties which  are  developed  in  ordinary 
life. 

In  six  months  after  entering  school 
Laura  Bridgman  could  write  down  the 
names  of  common  things,  and  in  a 
couple  of  years  had  made  great  bodily 
and  mental  improvement.  Her  touch 
grew  in  accuracy  as  its  power  in- 
creased; she  learned  to  know  people 
almost  instantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
In  a  year  or  two  more  she  was  able 
to  receive  lessons  in  geography,  alge- 
bra, and  history.  She  received  and  an- 
swered letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  always  employed,  and 
therefore  always  happy.  Her  brain 
seems  to  have  been  unduly  excited  for 
a  blind  person;  she  not  only  held  im- 
aginary dialogues  with  herself,  but 
dreamed  incessantly  by  night,  and  dur- 
ing these  dreams,  while  asleep,  talked 
much  on  her  fingers.  She  learned  to 
write  a  fair,  legible  square  hand,  and 
to  read  with  great  dexterity,  and  at 
last  even  to  think  deeply,  and  to  rea- 
son with  good  sense  and  discrimina- 
tion. She  finally  became  a  teacher  in 
the  Boston  school.  She  could  not 
speak  the  artificial  language  of  man, 
but  she  had  the  natural  gift  and  made 
sounds.  Her  most  intimate  friends, 
fifty  or  sixty,  were  always  greeted  by 
a  sound  name.  The  impulse  to  utter 
a  sound  as  the  distinctive  name  of  her 
friend  came  first,  the  translation  of  it 
to  the  finger  language  came  second. 
She  was  not  encouraged  in  this  effort 
at  vocal  expression,  and  her  thoughts 
were  directed  by  teachers  through  the 
fingers,  and  through  this  channel  thev 
flowed  easily  and  rapidly.  She  often 
talked  with  herself,  ho'ding  long  con- 


versations.  SDeaking  with  one  ha^d  and 
replying  with  the  other.  And  still  her 
impulse  to  utter  audihle  words  or 
sounds  could  not  ho  renressed.  all  of 
which  was  evidence  that  the  human 
being  is  both  an  articulately  shaking 
as  well  as  an  articulately  thinking,  an- 
imal. 

Laura  Bridgman  lived  in  the  land  of 
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FROM    LAURA'S    POEM 
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XsTV**  darkness  until  May  24 
1889,  m  her  sixtieth  year  when  to 
paraphrase  a  line  from  her 'poem  "By 
the  finger  of- God  her  eyes  and  ear? 
were  opened,  and  the  string  of  her 
tongue  was  loosed  "    -  S  er 

Specimens  of  her  writing  are  shown 
in   extracts  from   her  first   letter    one 

aYd  tefnromher  m°ther'  in  her  9th  '^ 
and     from     a     poem     entitled     "Holy 

Home,"  written  later  in  life. 
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il    IANOTAPIOT    1901 


/ 


EniZKEVIS   E1Z  TO   EN   BOZTONHi 


INZTITOTTON      TON      TTOAQN 


Eav  TrpottYjTat  xxt'  a£i'av  iiTZfi^zaian;  7rpo<;  tt,v 
avSpcoTCOT'/iTO.   va    <7Ta6(/i<7W|/.£v   to.    Staipopa 
EuepveTHta    topG[./.aTa,    to,    OTiOia     oir/ij/ipai    p.a; 

TTpOCTCpepOUV     6      TOXtTlOTf/.O?,      7)     E7n<7T7)f7.7)      /COt!      7) 

cptXavOpw-i'a,  o£v  7rpe— st  va  7irapt'o(i>jv.£v  to.  aVAa 
t£>v  TucpXwv. 

Ta  acriAa  to.Gto.  £7nTuyyjxvouv  va  ouvavxat 
ol  TutpXot  07)|/£pov  v'  avayivaxjXO'jv,  vaypacpouv, 
va  suyypacpouv  et£  tce^ov  jcori  g[/.[/.6Tpov  Xoyov,  va 
IxTeXoOv  [/.6|/.ov{j>[/.evcos  7)  jaet'  opyY)(7Tpa?  y.Xa- 
<7tx.'/]v  »j.0'j<7tx.7]v,  T7)V  6— oi'av  £x.aavQavouv  ava- 
yivwT/.ovTEi;  jta.1  ou^l  o'.a  T7)$  ajtoTfc,  va  xapa- 
xoXouOoGv   avwTgpa?   TCav£TCt<7T7)(j,tax.a?  <7— ouoa?, 


x.al  va  [/.avOavouv  a^edov  avsqaipsTO)?  xavra  to. 
T£^vf/.a  e7rayye^»/,aTa.  SvjUiSpov  oca  t£>v  muIuv 
toutojv  osv  xaTaoY/ta^ovxac  oi  <X7ropot  TucpXoi  et? 
to  £7rayy£^ku.a  toG  Exarrou,  aXXa  s|a<7<paXi'c,ouv 
avsTOv  {3i'ov  oV  IvTi'tAOU  gpyacia?. 

'H  ETCtTu^t'a  TcnouTwv  Oau^arcov  ^axopOoOxai 
oca  <7uv£^wv  x.ai  exi^ovcov  x.67rwv,  oY  S7nf/,eXoG$ 
o\o*a<7x.aXias  jttvooffT)?  xov  Oau^acr^ov  x.ai  ma  ttj<; 
sOEXoOuai'as.  ty)v  07roi'av  p.ovov  7)  aXyiOyi?  cpcXav- 
OpwTCi'a  buvaxai  va  ittrcveocifi. 

Mcx.pav  coeav  twv  toioGtou  ei'oo'ji;  exTCaioeu- 
T*/)pt'(ov   6a  o(6ijC0[j.£v  l£  svtu7Tcog£(i>v,   Ta?  otzoiolc, 

a7T£X.0|7,t'7a|J.£V     (XTTO     TO     £V     Bo<7T(OV7)     CV<7TIT0Gt0V 


twv  TucpXwv  utco  zry  £-wvu;;.txv  «  Perkins 
institution  for  the  Blincl».  to  qtzoiov  sutu- 
yrjTxasv  va  l7WGxe<p66>p.ev  xxi  to  ottoiov  oteu- 
9uv£Tat  x^o  sUofft7rsvTa.6Tt'a<;  utco  too  ojAoyevou; 
x.  M.  'Avayvw<7TO-ouXou,  Oewpouftevov  w;  to 
Te^stOTspov  tou  etoouc  tou. 

To  lv<7TtT0UT0v  tou  Perkins  eTvxi  axxoV)tui'a, 

£iC     TTjV     G770''xV     CpOlTWCLV     Ot    T'J^Ol     |-/.£TO.    — po- 

xxTxpxTtxx;   g-wouSx?    et<;   xxTWTepx    dotxx  ot' 

xutou?  r/.ra'.^£UTY)pca,   xat    ex  ty]<;  o^oix;  scsp- 


T'.ij|XO(;   TUV    XppSVWV    p.STX   TWV   Qt)X£WV    /CO.!  jaovov 

xxtx   ia?    cr-xv(x<;    o-uvxuA''xs    tou    Ivc-titoutou 
(j'jvzvTwvTa1.  sis;  t/;v  xuty;v  xiGouaxv. 

'H  xvxyvwcri<;  £7nTuyyxv£TXt  Six  ttj;  icpv)?  ewl 
avxy'Xucpwv  g-to'./£;wv  £xtutw;x-;vwv  £~1  [i'.^Auov, 
x~6  to,  07cota  ppc'Ost  v)  ra^wpix  [ii'ol'.o^rr/--/] 
tou  ivjTtTO'jTOu.  II  xvxyvwo"t<;  O'.oxo-xstxi  /.iia 
Suo  Tpo— ouc'  T)  Si'  xvxy'Xucpwv  ^xTtvr/.wv  ctto'.- 
ysi'wv,  •/).  ot'  xvxy^uowv  <7Tty[/.wv,  xxtx  cruv- 
Qv)x,7}v  7i;xp'.c-Twc-wv  tx  Xxtiv.xx  ypajxtiaTX,  to 
OITOiov   eiva'.  [j.y.rXov  sv  yprjaet  xxt  gux,o^.<OT6pov. 


AoifiaTior    juxgadooscog . 


yovTx;    TeXei'a)?   [/.opepwptivot    /tori  si?  xaTaffTaffiv 

vx  7:op''^wvTa.'.  a.7r1  eu9sta<;  xx  rpo;  to  ^v. 

'A7wOT6>.eiTai  ex,  tou  xupt'ou  [/.eyapoO  xat  Ix 
Stxoopwv  7irxpxpTrjU.xTwv,  to.  OTCOia  yprjGty.suouv 
tog  cyolftov  twv  Or^-iwv,  u.O'jtsiov,  (3ioXio97)XY), 
yu[i.va<JTYjptov   xXtc. 

To  -poypxvjy.x  tou  iv«ttitoutou  TrsptXaa^avet 
axOr,axTx  OswpnTtxa  y.sV/i;  xxl  xvwTspxc  Ix7ca.t- 
Ssucsw?.  [/.ouctXYiv,  Cu),oupyiX7]v,  xaOexAo-otiav, 
xaTaoTteuTjv  x7.tvo<TTp<i)fJi.v5v,  I— iS'.opOwc.v  iv  yevet 
twv  x^£iSoxuy.£xAwv  xxl  twv  xXktoV  {/.ouctxSv 
opyavwv,  yp-rjaiv  twv  ypatptxtov  fi.viya.vGv,  px- 
7CTtXYjv  7ceptXafA6avo|/ivY)<;  xat  tvj?  ypr,<7sw;  twv 
cx-TO[AY,yy.v(V)v  xat:.  Eivxi  Si  u—oypswT'.xv;  s^toui; 
'LyJir- y.c,  yj  EJtp.aQ'iQfft?  &'Xy)£  tyk  (76tpa<;  twv  S'.Sx- 
<7/.oy.£vwv  Oswct.t'.xwv  xxl-TrpxxT'.xwv  y.xOYiy.xTwv. 

'AzayopeuoTXt  au<7TY)pw;;  o;.q<t6y;t:07£  Tuyypw- 


'Avxytvwrrxouv  Ostovts?  eva  twv  SxxtuXwv 
Tvfc  xpt<7T£px?  ys'-po?  si;  tt,v  y.p-.'jTspxv  xxpxv 
£Xx<7T7)<;  crstpx?,  xxl  Six  twv  oxxtu^wv  t"^? 
Se;'.x<;  /c'.po?  x7Tt6|X£vo'.  twv  xvxyAuowv  yxpx- 
x.t'/;owv  twv  Is'^ctov"  ;xetx  to  7Tcpx<;  o's  oXoxV/)- 
pou   TS'.pxg    xxTx^tSx'Couv   xr,v   xp'.CTSpxv    ysfpx 

£'!<;    TO    Xp'.CTJpOV    XXpOV     TYJ?    £-OU.SVY)<;     Cc'.pxC    XOCl 

IcxxolouOouv  TT,V  xvxyvwcr'.v. 

Ta  oullx  twv  |7.et'  avxyluowv  ypxy.y.xTwv 
p'.^A''wv  avxy.vwcr/.ovTxt  |xovov  a~6  xvj?  y.ia? 
cre^t'oof;  xat  sivxi  oyxwo*/]. 

I  ypxo');    |-'.T'jyyxv£Tat    O'.x    cuAivwv    £pYa_ 


tl 


lc'!wv    TlGiuivWV    £—1    TOU    yXpTOU.     £~ I    TOU     OTTOIOU 

7Tp6x£tTx:  vx  ypx'|ouv,  o\x.  twv  ottoiwv  oi6£rxi 
to  [j.i?ov  ypxovjc  £7Tt  S'jOeix!;,  xat  XV  JJ.£V  -pOXY)- 
T7J.  vx  ypx<];ouv  x.otvx  ypxu.y.xTX  tx  ypaoouv 
S-.x  u.J.uSoiSoc,  xv  Sk  — poxr,TX'.  rcepi  avxyluowv 


l' 


;po? 


TO. 


{/.STaystptC.ovTat     — poToxa     avaAoyx     % 
TOTroypxcptx.x  orotystx. 

'Ex.{/.xvQavoov  (ogxutw?  t))v  ypY)<>iv  t<ov  xoi- 
votxtwv  to  tt)v  'A|/.sptx.Y)v  ypacptx.Sv  {/,T)yav£>v 
x.xt  [XSTa  y.syaAT)?  TxyoTYjTO?  ypacpoov  x.aO'  oTta- 


>r 


tSs'x 


yopsoctv  x.xt  sx.(ppxC,oov  tx?  tOsa?  tcov,  ywpt? 
6'{/.G)?  va  oovxvtxi  x-xtotiv  vx  xvxyva><70ov  o  Tt 
O'.  i'o*tot  lypa^xv. 

'H  yswypxot'x  o'to'ao-x.STXt  x.at  ££eTa£sT0tt   lire 

7UVXX.WV,     S7UI     TCOV      OTTOtCOV     X.aTaCX.S'ja^STat     (MX 

—Y]Xoo  7)  (poTix.*/*,  o^t?  x.ai  6  GyY][/.XTt'7{Jt6?  twv 
totoov,  x.xi  s-tToyyavsTat  Ota  tootoo  oyt  {/,6vov 
7}  Xe7CT0[/.epT)?  sx.{Aa0r]<7i?  T>jc  ysa>ypa<pta?,  aXXa 
x.al  7]  TsXeta  x.aTavoy)<7t?  too  oucixou  <JYjy){/.aTi- 
ar|/,oG  xwv  ycop&v.  Too;  yapTa?  avatx.aOtc.Tx  tj 
7wXa<7Tix.Y)  x.at  St'  aoTT)?  ytvovTat  /.aTaXYiXTOTspa 

TX.    7Tpay[XXTX  Y)   0*ta     T7)?    {/.sXsTY]?    TWV  7U0XtTtX.2>V 

ystoypa©t<I>v  x.at  ot'ckrat  tj  7tpxy|/.XTtx./",  svvotx 
too  {/.sys'Ooo?  x.at  tg>v  o'taaracrstov  t£>v  otaoopcov 
{/.spwv  ty)?  oSpoystoo. 

CH  £VVOtX  6'XtoV  TUV  (XVTtX.£t[7.SV(i>V,  TUV  C^toV, 
T(OV  TCTYIVWV,  TWV  O'JTWV,  Oto"STat  OtX  TUpOTU" d)V 
7uAa<7|AXTWV ,    EC    OJV    fiptOst   TO    [AOUffSlOV    TOO    tVCTTt- 

tootoo.     At'    aoTwv    oto*a<7x.sTat,    7)    ^fajoXoyi'a, 

v)  poxav.x'o  x.Atc. 

'H  sv  yevet  7rpovo'.x  tj  6— ota   syst  XyioOtj    ota 

VX  X.aOtGTXVTXt  St?  TOO?  [7.xOy)TX?  0<70V  SIVS  OUVOt- 
TOV    SuXt)— TOTSpX    TX   TCpdyy.XTX     X.al   7)    6TU{/.sX£ta 

7)  or; ot a.  £~'.x.pxT£t  st?  6'Xa?  tcc?  XeTTTOitepeia*;  tt)? 
ot  dxcrx.aXia?  sivat  Tt  utcsooyov.  EioY/.x  ocoaaT'.a 
sivs     7rpowpi<7[7.-'vx    ei?     tt;v     otaacrjixXtav     t?i? 

'  pa~TtX.Y)?,       7t:X7ip7]      (XTITO      TsXstOTXTa?      pX7iT0{/.T,- 

yava?.  Etotx.a  owjxxrta  Tvspts'yovxa  [j.ovov  spya- 
Xstx  <;oXoopytx.a  TsXstOTxra  stvs  7rpo<opi<7{/iva 
oYa  tt)v  StSacrx-xXtav  tt)?  £uXoupy uct)? .  Ms'ya? 
apt9{/.6?  3tXsto054u[x6<xX(j)v  07capYet  o*tx  tyjv  ct— oo- 
Syjv  tt5?  [/.oucijcy)?  xat  ey^t  XY)<p99)  rcpovotx  w^te 

eX««7T0?    (Xx9y)T7);    VX    £^Y,   t($tXtT£pOV   S(i)|J!.XTtOV    [J.£ 

x»X£toox»ua€aXov  otx  ttiv  xvetov  c7rouSy)v  tou. 

At  copxt  too  7rpoypx»/.|J!.aTO<;  T/ipoovTxt  j/.sxot 
GpY]i7x.£0Ttx.Yi<;  £oXa€et'a<;  x.at  lyooo-t  XrjcpOYi  -avrx 

T(X  [/.£TpX,  W(jT£  7)  £(07]  TWV  TOCpXcoV  VX.  £tV£ 
6l»TUY7)<;.        OoSet?       £tV£      ^O(7-/]p£<7TYia£V0?,      OU^$t? 

§£tx.vo£t  a.7rpoOo^(xv  yi  oXiytoptav  si?  to  vx  taav- 

OaVY),    £ti;   T(X    TC06(7b)7Ca    T(OV    Ot6x7X.6vTWV    oaivs- 

Tat  7)  7rpo<77jvsta  x.at  rj  [ast'  aooo-tcoijEto;  7upoo-7i- 
Xcjct<;  fit?  ttiv  (X—ootoXtiv  twv. 

KXTO.  TX  StxX£t[7.|7.XTX  6'Xot  Ot  [AxOtiTxI  1^60- 
Y_OVTXt     |/.£TX    ^WTlpOTTlTOi;    XXt    ^)X'.6pOt     XTTO     TX? 

Txc;£t<;  Ttov,    x»xt    bta<77;£tpovT<xi    et?    tx;    xoXa; 

TOO    [V<7TtT0OT0O   Ot£py6;7.£VOt    |7.£TX   TJ]c,    |7.£yxX7)T£- 

pa;   £oxoXt'xi;  x.xt    |j.£toc.   pxSt<r;j.XTo;    acrcpxXooi;, 


6^)StX0(XlV0U     V.Q   T7)V    Oao^XTTTlV    dldX<7X.aXtXV   T7)? 

yo|7-va<7Ttx.7l;.  toc<;  7rX7)psi;  otaopojv.wv  x»at  xXt;a.a- 
/.wv  otxtp£(j£ti;  too  [7.£yapoo. 

H   'EXtcrx^£T  PoStv    £tvxt    TocpX*/)  x.xi  x.woa- 
XaXo?  Xv6p7i  y.aO'/]Tptx  too  tv^TtTOOTOo.   'H  cpoTt<; 

(XCp'  £VO?T')]V  S/TTEpTlTS  [V-tO.;  X.7T0  TX^  X»Opld)T£pa?  <Xt- 
aO'/lTEti;  TWV  XvOpW— WV  X.XI  XJp'  £T£pOO  TTjV  £7fpOt- 
X.tT£     JJ.£    QotU'JLOCfftaV    XxXXoV/JV,      J7.£    £OfpotXV    07U£p- 

Ltsxpov   x.xt  a£    £oy£v£(7TXT7)v    /.xpotav.    Sr;[/.£pov 

0",.<XTp£YJt    TO    §£X.XTOV    £'SdOJ7.0V    £T0?     T7)£     TjXlJCtO.? 

T7i;    X.Xt    — p6    ETTTXETtXi;    OtX^£V£l    St?     TO   tVCTtTOO- 

tov  to  otcoiov  x.aTd)pO(ocr£  vx  tt)v  [j.zra.iyrtiJ.cf.Tiari 

0.-6     TOO     [/.7)^£v6<;     i'.C,    TSkSlbiC,     [XOp^CO^-lvTlV     V£OC- 

vtoa.    '11  Soo-Toyo;  x.6p7]  a—o  ttji;  y£W7/<j£to;  ttic 

|7-fypt  T7J<;  stcoSoU  lit,  TO  tVTTtTOOTOV  £^7)G£ 
{^W'/JV    (pOTOO.   A£V  |€XS7C6,  Xat  '/]yVO£t  Tl   T7]V  7TSpl6- 

SaXXs,   ^£v  7)X.oo£,  Skv  ySuvxto  vx  £x.cppxo-0^  x.at 

Ot    7T£pt    aoT7)V   TiyVOOOV  T<X<;  (7X.£^£t;   TT)?.    'H  OtOX- 

(jx.xXi'x  tt!<;  TocpXTl?  x.at  x.wcpaXaXoo  o<petXo|/.ev7) 
jaovov  £t?  T7)V  a^v,  £— £T£oy07)  Sta  [j-ax.pa.(;  ot;o- 
[7.ovt1;,  7)  OTcota  Slv  s^tjvtXtiQt),  x.atTOt  x.x.t' apyai; 
7)T0  avxyx.7i  va  TuapsXQyj  oXox.XTipo?  {atjv  f-^p'-? 
oo  oovtjOtj  v'  avTtX7)(pOvi  x.xt  p.t'xv  j;.6v7)V  X£Ctv. 
Sr/y.Epov  7)  x.opT)  xvxytv'JTX.Et,  ypxepit  x.at  £X.<ppa- 
^6t  tx.  otavo/ijxaTx.  t'/)<;  £ox.oXwTaTa,  x.at  to 
x.xTa?;X7ix.Ttx.(i)Tjpov  Tcpoolpst  ota  too  Xapoyyo? 
i7V£oov  x.aOxpw?. 

'H   £-tT£O7j0it'7X  X0T7)  TCpOOOO?   T7)?  TOfflXT)?   X.al 

x.wrpaXaXoo  x.opT);  a-o^£tx.vo£t  t-))v  xEptwrYV  too 

tVffT'.TOOTOO. 

T'})V      X.XTO)r£pC0     E-tCToX^V      T7)(;     7iXpa0£TO[/.£V 

a>;  o£tyjj.a  ttji;  TrapooTT)?  x.aTa7Ta<7E(o?  x't]C,  : 

«NoTta  BoiTTcov-ri,   12  $e6pouapt'ou  1900. 
'AyajzrjTS  xvgie  IlrjQrj, 

"EXxSov  ttiv  ayy£Xtav  ttjv  orcotav  [j.oo  egtei- 
XaT£  ota  {/iffou  too  x..  'Avayvwo"T07rooXoo,  seal 
EoyaptG-TTjOTiv  ^aOoocra  6'xi  [/.s  evGojj/^tits. 

Ba  £-£06[7.oov  va  £yv(opt'C<x  £XV  ElOaTE  TTJV 
[/.TjTspa  acp'  6'too  acpvjicx  to  Tecx.?.  Ei'yo^ev 
x.afJ'  6'Xa.  wpatov  x.atpov  {/.sy^pt  Boctcovyi?,  x.al  7) 
{/.tits' pa  x.at  6  'AX^s'pTO?  STrspaaav  oXtya?  T)[/.s'pa? 
p.aCo  {/.oo,  x.at  STiTiyav    st<;  to  aizixi  {/.tav  T)f/.s'pav 

TCptV     7]    S7Tt(7TpSt[i<i)    St?   TO   GyoXstOV.    Too?    STTt6o{7.(0 

7coX6,  aXXa  IXTCt'^o)  va  too?  i'ow  7;aXtv  s^  sttj 
[j.STa  tov  spy6[/.svov  Toovtov  xxt    va  {/.st'va)  [/.a^Tl 

TWV   S7Tt    7T0Xu. 

Taco?  Oa  YiOs'XaTS  va  {/.ocOsts  Tt  x.a[/.vco  st?  to 
cyoXsiov  sv  NoTt'a  Bogtcov/i. 

Et{/.at  st?  tt)v  rteu.75T7jv  Ta^tv,   Kat  T^ooSaCw 


J 


ao'.0ar,Tty.7)v,  ayyX'.x/>iv  cuvOeciv,  yEcoypacpiav  xal 
avayvdxrtv,  uavOxvco  va  paxxa),  va  xevx£>, 
xai  7myatv(d  si?  to  yuy.vacxTipiov  V  <x<75ct)<jei? 
xexoxx.-.?  xr;?  iQ>0[j.6i§oc,.  'H  retoypa^t'a  slvai  tj 
suvoouusvt)  [/.ok  c^ouo*-/).  Euy^aptcrouy.at  arcou- 
rja'CouTa  xa.  xt)?  Noxt'ou  'AfAsptxT]?,  x.ai  tcoXu 
Ox  s-£9uaouv  va  xacscrj£u<7<i>  ejcsi.  Ec?  xyjv  xa£tv 
xt)?  (juvOs'g-eco?  ypa<p<o  fxt'av  icxopiav  rape  xay/u- 
Soonijaj?    — £pt<rx£pa?    [/.ExaSaan?    va    eupT]    xov 

B6p£lOV     II6X0V     (/.ETO,     XOU     X».      'AvSpE.      Ei"?     TO 

Gyo^Eiov  xt)?  Ipyadta?  x,axa<7x.sua£(i>  p,tav  xorjiav, 
x.xl  xevxw  'ev  Ceuyo<;  yapoxxt'cov. 

npo  p.ix?  £SrjO{/.aoo?,  ttjv  x£X£uxaiav  Ilapa- 
otcsut)V,  ricrav  to.  yevs'OXta.  XT)?  oiEuOuvxpi'a?  (xou, 
xal  oXa  xa  xopixaca  xou  oia[/.Ept'<7t/.ax6?  ulou  ttj? 
Exaascv  t/.ixv  ?X7cXt)£[v  rjiapy-oucY]?  xt)?  Iotcs- 
px?.  'Exa.t'la.p.sv  ouo  TOxiyv'oia.,  xai  syopsuffaiiEv 
ty)v  Virginia  Beel,  £xpay(prj,T)<ra|./.sv  Sta  xtjv 
rV.su9uvxpiav  [/.a?.  To  Eva  TCaiyviSc  <ovo|/.<x£exo 
(('ExiQexa)).  'H  sv  xfi>  SujAaxiw  <ruvxpo<p6?  u.ou 
Iypaij/£  p.(av  trjxopi'av  seal  [/.a?  a<pY)X.£  x£va  va  xa 
<7'jy.-XY)pwcco[7.£v  jv.s  ixiQexa,  x.al  ttt6o"Ov  acrxEtov 
y)xo !  'H  otEuOuvxpia  p.a?  eu^aptorrjGyi  7rapa  7roXu 
<xt:6  xo  a.7:p6o7rxov.  'Eav  y.axa  xuyvjv  sXOexe  s{? 
Bo<7xwv-/)v,  6a  T)p.T)v  suxu^T)?  va  v^py ecrOs  va  |jle 
eSas'-sxe  x.a~ox£. 

Ms  -oXXou?  j£aipsxi<7u.oo? 

II  ayaTrrrr^  aa?  'EXiodftez  P6f!iv». 


Kara  xrjv  ev  Bogtcovv)  dtX[/.ovT)v  xou  Euripoaou 
((Nauapyou  M'.aouX-/)))  6  o"tsu9uvx7;?  xou  Ivrxi- 
xouxou  eo'cox.e  cuvauXt'av  rcpo?  xiy.yjv    xou  x.u^Ep- 

VY)XOUXat  TUV  a^tWf/.aXtX.WV  XOU  YljlSXEpOU  7C/\OlOU. 

Aia  XT)?  <7uvxu)a'a?  auxT]?  eSoOyi  suicaipia  st?  xou? 
"EXXviva?  a£twp.axr/.ou?  va  7:apxxT)pT)<7<i)<7tv  ex. 
xou   izlriziov  xo  Epyov,   xo  oxotov   o*i£uOuv£'.  avr,p 

7U£p[7C0t2>V   TIU.TJV   El?    XO    eXXtJVIJCOV    OVOl/.a. 

To    7cp6ypa{/.u.a   ttj?    ev    Xoyw   cruvauXia?    vjto 

XO    E$7}?   : 

«Organ:   Grand  choeur  in   Bflat   ....      Dubois 

Violin  and  Pianoforte  : 

Allegro  from  Sonnata  in   D Schubert 

By  Charles  Amadon  and  Owen  VVrinn 

Orchestra : 

Menuet  from  Military  Symphony  .   .   .     Haydn 

TAa[xa :  Mia  /.P05*)  h[>-h*      Campana 

Military  Band 

Potpourri  from  les  Huguenots   ....      Meyerbeer* 

To  7rp6ypap-.;7.a  xouxo  apx»£i  av£u  EXE'pwv  \6- 
ywv  va  x.axarjst'HT)  xr)v  xspaaxtav  [7.6p<pwatv,  xtjv 
OTCoiav  eiv£  £t?  Oegiv  ffT){/,epov  va  Scoo-/)  T]  oiAav- 
Opcoxta  si?  xou?  xu^Xou?. 

I.     E.    APYIKOZ 
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